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Focus 


E’RE in favor of prayer. It 

should go without saying that 
prayer has a legitimate and impor- 
tant part to play in a teacher’s spir- 
itual growth. However, let’s spend 
some time thinking about it this 
month. 

Three articles on prayer this 
month will stimulate your thinking. 
The series of questions on page 14 
may help you start a discussion of 
the topic at a teachers’ meeting. 

“Will it work?” is so often the 
question. In this issue we answer 
the question two ways. 

“That's what we’re trying to find 
out,” is what Operation PERPLE 
answers. A great deal of time, 
thought and effort go into a church 
school curriculum. The material 
provided for first graders last fall 
entitled, “About God and Me,” was 
field tested before it was ever 
printed in final form. But the par- 
ish education staff and publishing 
house writers, editors, and printers 
can’t stop there. A Sunday-by-Sun- 
day evaluation will help when any 
revisions are made. Operation PER- 
PLE will guide the staff when other 
materials are provided. 

Dr. John Umhau must be as busy 


as any other general practitioner, 
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but he finds time to serve his church 
school. He’s interested in the re- 
ligious training of his children. 

“Will it work?” is a question he 
answers too (see page 16). He says, 
“We know this idea works: we've 
tried it. Maybe it will work for you 
too.” 

When you come right down to it, 
“Will it work?” can be answered 
the same ways when it is asked 
about prayer. “That’s what we're 
trying to find out.” “We’ve tried 
it! It will work for you too!” 

Certainly prayer is not strange to 
you. “Pray without ceasing” is a 
constant reminder that prayer can 
and should have a greater place in 
our lives as the years go by. If Paul 
could have talked to us at the end 
of his fruitful ministry he undoubt- 
edly would have told us he de- 
pended more and more on prayer. 

The Lenten season will bring 
more opportunities for spiritual 
growth to all of us. If the season 
can lead us to pray more intelli- 
gently, more fervently, and with 
more concern for our fellowmen, 
we may find our teaching is en- 
riched a little too. 

Try it! It works! 


~-- as a matter of fact 


National staff members will be conducting a series of vacation church 
school clinics again this year. These training opportunities for vaca- 
tion church school teachers, which have become more popular each 
year, will be held this month and next in various parts of the country. 


Those who attend these regional training days will in turn conduct 
clinics for teachers in their home conference or area. The VCS 
course for 1961, ''God's Holy Law,” will be introduced, with atten- 
tion given to the use of workbooks, teacher's guides, and suggested 
activities. 


The tentative schedule for regional training days is as follows: 
Feb. 27: Wausau, Wis. 
Feb. 28: Detroit, Mich.; Madison, Wis. 
March |: Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 2: Portland, Me.; Chicago, Ill.; Owatonna, Minn.; Great Falls, Mont. 
March 3: New York, N. Y.; Waterloo, lowa; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kalispell, 
March 6: aa Md.; Lincoln, Neb.; Redwood Falls, Minn.; Spokane, 
March 7: Wl W. Va.; Kansas City, Kan.; Park Rapids, Minn.; Spokane, 
March 9: rae N. C.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mayville, N. D.: Portland, 
March 10: Or eae Fla.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Bismarck, N. D.; San Francisco, 
March I 1: ae Montana 


March 13: Miami, Fla.; Denver, Colo.; Billings, Mont.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 14: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rapid City, S. D.; Phoenix, Ariz. 

March 16: Columbus, Ohio; Madison, S. D.; San Antonio, Tex. 

March 17: Fort Dodge, lowa 


In February the entire parish education staff will be in St. Louis, Mo. 
for a meeting with the regional and district directors of parish edu- 
cation and for the annual sessions of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Churches. 


These sessions provide an excellent opportunity for sharing the 
mutual concerns and efforts of the various denominations. 


The SSAH (Sunday School at Home) office in Montana will be getting 
into full operation after its move to 418 Rosser Street, Bismarck, 
N. D. The regional Parish Education office for the Rocky Moun- 
tain, Western North Dakota, and South Dakota Districts and the 
SSAH office are both located at the Bismarck address. 
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The Teacher's Spiritual Growth 


Growth Through Prayer 


By Epwarp W. Nenrvic 


HE Christian lives in Christ, by 

Christ, and for Christ. What- 

ever those words “in,” “by” and 

“for” mean, they suggest the reality 

of the relationship of the believer 
and the Lord. 

The church across the street from 
Bethlehem Church in Aberdeen, 
S. D., has a marquee on which is 
printed the message “Jesus Is Real.” 
This marquee shouts a truth which 
every Christian knows to be true— 
the reality of Jesus Christ. 

Eyes opened in faith and ears 
tuned in faith see and hear the 
marvelous Person of the Gospel 
as He speaks His Word of life and 
reconciliation. This is where we be- 
gin in prayer. Jesus, the real Lord 
and the individual believer meet. 
They communicate. 


How Is This Done? 


The concern of this presentation is 
the growth of the believer, who is 
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a teacher. Growth suggests life and 
the life principle describes the rela- 
tionship between Christ and the 
believer. The Holy Spirit calls by 
the Gospel, enlightens with his 
gifts and sanctifies and preserves— 
life! 


Growth Then Comes by: 

1. Prayerful Reading and Hearing 

God’s Word is the means of life. 
In prayer, it should be read, studied 
and heard. Earnest seeking, persis- 
tent knocking and specific asking 
should go into this all important 
aspect of feeding the life so that 
it will grow. 

Recognize the life. Know its 
needs. Seek the ministry of the 
Holy Spirit so that all of daily 


Pastor Nervig, a member of the Board 
of Parish Education, serves Our Savior’s 
Church, Denver, Colo. 


existence integrates with the one 
divine life in Christ. “Lord speak to 
me” can be the prayer. “Lord lead 
me, guide me, forgive me, help me” 
should accompany every knock on 
the door and every request of the 
Lord. 

The reality of the life with Christ, 
the desperate earnestness of that 
life’s need, touches every teacher. 
The Lord will hear, and the result 
will be “growth, enlarged under- 
standing, compassionate hearts and 
power filled service. 


2. A Prayer Filled Life 

All of life comes from God and 
belongs to God. The creation is a 
good creation. The gifts of God to 
man are good gifts. The body God 
has created is a good body. The 
talents one possesses, the mind to 
think, the heart to feel, the tongue 
to speak can be good and do good 
things for the Lord if they have been 
harnessed to the new life through 
the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
is receiving new understanding to- 
day. The Holy Spirit surrounds the 
believer so that Christ and his con- 
cerned ministry becomes dynamic 
and infectious. 

This is the special challenge to 
the teacher that all of life, all of 
daily existence, be surrendered to 
the lordship, to the leadership, to 
the influence of Christ. 

This has been the heartbeat of the 
stewardship program of the church 
—surrendered, committed and dedi- 
cated church members rendering a 
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magnificent service with all that they 
have to all that they have to do. 

This has been the heartbeat of 
the mission program of our church 
—surrendered and spirit filled in- 
dividuals who will bring the Gospel 
to every spiritually dead person, re- 
gardless of his country, race or lo- 
cation. 

This has been the heartbeat of the 
welfare program of our Church— 
sensitive, compassionate people, 
made so by Christ so that the one 
“cup of cold water” can be delivered 
in his Name. This is the pivot of 
the education program of our 
church—surrendered teachers who 
bring the truth of God, the light 
of Christ, to dark, illusion filled, 
dishonest and unjust mankind. 

The torch bearer is needed to- 
day—the surrendered bearer of the 
truth, convinced by the Holy Spirit 
of his rightness and satisfied that he 
is in a stream of power that can 
bring blessing and be a_ blessing. 
Both the wonder of the truth and 
the significance of the need will 
stimulate growth as it grows by 
prayer. 


3. Prayer Filled Observation 
Around the teacher is a cloud 
of witnesses waiting to be heard, 
hoping to testify and able to guide 
and assist the teacher who will in 
prayer, seeking, knocking and ask- 
ing, observe. Observe the Christian 
lite and observe Christian activity 
in prayer, and growth will result. 
There is the witness of the Church 
through the ages. There is the rec- 
ord of believers, living and dead, 
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who speak to us from books, the 
screen, papers, and in many other 
ways. These talk back to the teach- 
er and challenge growth. There is 
the witness of the dedicated spirit- 
filled people in every congregation 
who are ready to bolster the teach- 
er, who pray for the teacher, who 
can share the growth producing the 
stuff of life. 


I know of a lady, who, in the 
midst of critical illness, is victori- 
ous in Christ. Her balanced, heart 
warming, realistic concern is for 
her friends who visit her, for her 
children and their future, for the 
Sunday School, for her congrega- 
tion that power filled life might 
emerge in the members. 


Her spirit-filled, written medita- 
tions are used at the morning wor- 
ship period in the Sunday school. 
She hopes that the Lord will answer 
her prayer to be used. She is a re- 
source for her teaching friends. 
Others like her in your congrega- 
tion are there for teachers to ob- 
serve. Each teacher’s class can teach 
the teacher. Even the teacher’s fail- 


ure when properly studied can in- 
spire growth when observed in 
Christ. 

The key to the observation is 
prayer. 


4. Prayerful Service 

Finally, get to the task! Study the 
lesson! Teach the lesson! Do your 
task in prayer! 

America is known as an active 
nation. But the church is too often 
filled with the dreamers, the wish- 
ers, the hopers and the somedayers. 

Jesus said to Peter, “Let down 
your nets.” In effect he said, “The 
fish are there! Get to your task! 
Set up your nets! Sweep the wa- 
ters!” The results of that command 
of Christ swamped the boats. 

Jesus has said, Teach my flock. 
Teach my disciples. Teach them in 
my name. Teach them praying in 
my name, and it will be done. 

The joy and victory of Christ 
will create growth in us and will 
radiate the life that will encourage 
growth in others. 


—_—______—_ 


Many a man who would never think of dashing out of a morning with- 
out his breakfast, his vitamins and his briefcase, plunges headlong into 


a perilous day with an unprepared soul. “A little talk with Jesus” readies 


the body, the mind and the spirit for whatever comes. 


After all, everything began with God. How foolish of us to start any- 
thing without him! Whatever this new day may hold for you, make 


sure of one thing. “In the beginning God .. .”!—Vance Havner in Truth 


for Each Day (Revell). 
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Pee PYLE painted several 
unforgettable vignettes of men 
under the stress of battle during 
World War II. One has always been 
unforgettable. In the midst of the 
battle the news came to a unit that 
a beloved captain had been killed. 
One by one the men slipped away 
and stood silent and grief-stricken 
where the covered body lay but only 
one sobbed a prayer. 


How great is God? Is he great 
enough to handle the evil that is 
abroad in the world? Can he in- 
deed condemn the works of dark- 
ness? 


Can We Unlock the Universe? 


The atmosphere, being matter, is 
actually a part of earth itself, we 
are told. We really live within the 
earth rather than on it. Another 
theory suggests that the earth is a 
part of the outer stretches of the 
sun. Such ideas might seem to be 
novelties, but a man put forth a 
strange notion at the beginning of 
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HOW GREAT 


the 20th century about splitting the 
atom. He brought the world to an 
entirely new age by 1945, the Year 
of the Bomb. 

Knowledge being discovered by 
scientists is doubling and redoubling 
at a fantastic rate—far beyond the 
assimilation of man. Much of it 
hangs together and presents a uni- 
verse whose fabulous secrets are 
constantly being unlocked. In con- 
tradictory fashion, however, each 
door opened on a secret reveals ten 
more that need a key. 


One might well ask whether a 
book that seems to be speaking 
about a very primitive three-story 
view of the world—heaven, earth 
and hell—has anything to say about 
God. And if the Bible becomes a 
muted book, what is left that speaks 
with certainty about him? 

Is God perhaps dead as some sec- 


ularists have suggested and as com- 
munists trumpet? 


Pastor Bash is the Youth Department 
associate for vocation in the ALC, 
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Ewald Bash 
will help you 


answer this profound question 


IS YOUR GOD? 


How great is God? Can he find 
a place in the vast reaches of the 
universe unveiled before our eyes? 


Can We Dissect the World? 


In an opposite way, one can narrow 
the glance, separating first by lesser 
microscopes and finally by electron- 
ics the more infinitesimal particles 
of our world. After the eye has been 
exhausted, the mind continues to 
manufacture formulas and mathe- 
matically calculates the electrical 
charges at the base of everything 
that is. Man grasps for that on 
which everything is built and seems 
to hold in his hand almost a wisp 
of nothingness. Staggered he reaches 
out to touch the wall of his room. 
Is it really there? 

Perhaps after all the world is a 
dream, an improvised stage with 
people appearing and disappearing 
like the famed Cheshire cat of 
Alice in Wonderland. Finally, only 
a smile remains. 
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How great is God? Is everything 
only illusion—including God? 

Archeologists and geologists dig 
into the crusted layers of the earth 
and ponder the meaning of moun- 
tains and ice caps, play with mil- 
lions of years. They discover the 
bones of strange animals and con- 
template the skeletal remains of 
animals long ago turned to stone. 

We are told from the evidence 
that man has been but a short time 
upon the earth—a few seconds in 
the hours of what seems to be eter- 
nity. 

We turn sideways in our swivel 
chairs and ask ourselves, “Was God 
there? In those cold, lightless times 
or in the days of huge exploding 
stars, was God there?” 

How great is God? Is the history 
of the universe nothing save a 
meaningless tale told by an idiot? 


Find God in Christ! 
All of these matters must reverberate 
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in the central theme of the Chris- 
tian revelation and when the ques- 
tions that bring the mind and the 
soul hurtling to the dust silence 
man, God speaks. 

The voice is not of a warrior, 
striding with giant steps against the 
gathered array of the forces of evil. 
There are no spectacular neon signs 
writing a message from God in the 
heavens out of the array of spiral- 
ling nebulae and comets. Nor is it 
some new coalition of cement blocks 
that finally give us a spelled out 
message that the world is more than 
illusion. Nor is a final sensitive loud 
speaker turned up that broadcasts 
the accents of God from the yawn- 
ing ages of the past. 

God speaks by a manger in the 
form of a Child unable to utter a 
single sentence—in fact, only able 
to cry or to coo. Over the manger 
is the shadow of a cross, a hint of 
the direction the voice will take as 
it writes in the flesh of the Son of 
Man the single, meaningful fact 
that alone gives everything else man 
experiences meaning. 

At first, one can only say, “Ab- 
surd!” 

Yet one considers how he survives 
though tossed to and fro by every 
wind of doctrine. When one re- 
members that he speaks with men 
like Schweitzer and challenges a 
Ghandi, the wonder grows. Or as 
one great geodesist marks the con- 
tradiction, “Science changes its mind 
every ten years, but we reject a 
book that lasts two thousand.” Then 
one begins to understand that this 
single Word from God of his in- 
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carnate Son, come to redeem a 
fallen, lost man can be enough to 
know about the face of God. 


Break Forth To Praise! 


It is in this moment that we are 
ready to praise God. In Jesus Christ’s 
cross God indeed gives evil over to 
its own destruction. We watch by 
faith as he ascends into heaven 
and “fills all things.” In a time not 
attuned to the spirit of our age, 
where the werd atom is an unknown 
word, we yet rememeber that he 
spoke of a Father, who was con- 
cerned about “the very hairs of 
your head.” And though he came 
in human flesh, there is yet a mem- 
ory within him that speaks about 
the dawn of all things, “Before 
Abraham was, I am!” 

What praise can be given? “What 
tongue can tell Thy greatness, Lord” 
when all life, yea, all things sing 
and praise God? 

It is true that praises of God have 
been sung from earliest time, and 
that the Book of Psalms is nothing 
if it is not hymns of praise. And 
one of the fundamental words of 
our liturgy, hallelujah, is the He- 
brew word for “Praise God!” Yet 
in the end, the final moment of 
praise is beyond expression. God is 
either beyond our words of praise 
or he is not God. Thus the great- 
est prayer of praise and adoration 
comes on the child-like (though not 
childish) face of the believer, awe 
struck and dumb at the wonder of 
it all. 
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Learn, Then Teach 


Intercessory 


Prayer 


By Hersert F. Broxerinc 
Staff Member 


I IT possible that intercessory 
prayer is the test of all our other 
praying? 

I heard a Jewish rabbi say, “We 
Jewish people are to be a barometer 
in a Christian community to see 
how much like Christ Christians 
behave.” 

Is intercessory prayer a barome- 
ter of our Christian prayer life? 

Jesus said, “It is finished,’ but 
only when he had said, “Father 
forgive them” and when he had 
interceded by word and LIFE FOR 
MAN. 

Is intercessory prayer connected 
to intercessory life and to the ex- 
ample of Christ’s intercessory 


death? 
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Must we pray for others? 
Intercession means in behalf of an- 
other . . . with others in mind... 
for others . . . with a concern for 
fellow man. 

The Lord’s Prayer begins “OUR 
Father” Already we are engaged in 
intercession. If “our” is a meaning- 
ful concept, then we will already 
be naming others before him. 


Is it hard to pray for others? 
There is nothing so difficult about 
intercessory prayer. It is not true 
that it is harder for God to an- 
swer a prayer of intercession for 
others. For God to hear any prayer 
is a miracle. It all belongs to the 
child of faith as a gift of God. 


Yet we raise many questions about 
it! Can someone in Texas implore 
God’s attention for someone in Afri- 
ca through prayer? How does it 
happen? How can someone in Texas 
who is praying understand how God 
will hear any prayer even toward the 
one praying? How does it happen? 
Who can understand it? 

We confess to know the answer 
Sunday after Sunday in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

It happens because the praying 
Christian in Texas is part of a mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, the Church, the 
Community of Saints the Com- 
munion of Believers. 

It is not presumptuous for a Chris- 
tian to think he can know what is 
good for others. No, it is the Pow- 
erful Knowledge that belongs to 
the one near Christ. 

It is not presumptuous for a 
Christian to think God will listen 
to his heart of concern. No, it is the 
Powerful Love that belongs to the 
one near Christ. 


It is not presumptuous for a Chris- 
tian to think God will consider his 
concern as spoken in prayer. It is 
the Powerful Will that belongs to 
the ones near Christ. 


If the great Christian theme of 
this communion of saints is one’s 
neighbor, then it is the job of the 
Christian to speak up for the neigh- 
bor. When man utters his concern 
for others to his Father, this is 
intercessory prayer. 


Our speech and prayer betray us. 
If we are for others in fact, then 
we will rise up for others in prayer! 
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Is not this part of the difficulty 
in intercessory prayer, namely that 
it puts the pressure on us, that it 
puts a finger on our lack of con- 
cern, that it puts a hand on us to 
do a sacrificial job? 


We are involved! 
Intercessory prayer is very involv- 
ing! It lays down a petition for a 
brother and will stake life itself to 
the petition. It stops short of noth- 
ing! It is putting your life where 
your mouth is! Or is it putting your 
mouth where your life is? 

It may take you to homes full 
of boredom and horror. 

It may take you away from your 
family. 

It may take you to doors that 
open hard. 

It may take you to people who 
don’t want your Christ. 

It may take you to classes that 
do not care very much. 

It may take you to people you 
can’t help, and whom none are 
helping. 

It may take you to people who 
need a hand, but are thousands of 
miles away. 

It may take you to remote areas 
you've never visited. 

It may take you to a family where 
it’s not always easy to practice all 
you teach your own family. 

It may take you to enemies who 
don’t want your prayers—or even 
you. 


When it’s hard to pray for others 
it may be hard to go... or hard 
to care! 
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In past years I have challenged 
many sick men and women, some 
sick unto death, to become involved 
in a really vital church program. I 
asked them to become my most 
praying members . . . to undergird 
church work too often done light 
heartedly . . . to walk with their 
prayers through the city, the com- 
munity, the mission fields, the semi- 
naries, the world where their prayer 
life may never before have taken 
them. Was this right to expect of 
the sick? Is it right to expect of the 
well? 


How can it help? 


There is no rational answer unless 
perhaps we recognize a peculiar in- 
tercession between souls and God. 
Does it imply that some people are 
nearer to God than are others? 


Is there such a divine relationship 
to be employed for good purposes 
that doesn’t belong to everyone? 
Does the Christian prayer have its 
own wave length? 

What about the case of Moses and 
Samuel in Jeremiah 15:1 and of St. 
Paul in Ephesians 6:19, Colossians 
4:3, I Thessalonians 5:25, and II 
Thessalonians 3:1, and Elijah in 
James 5:17? 

We Christians can simply rejoice 
that God has given to us such a min- 
istry! What condescension—this in- 
tercession! 

Our attention is called to telepa- 
thy, or the rate at which news can 
travel among primitive people, or 
the coincidence of thought in ordin- 
ary affairs. We may admit these to 
be true. Are not these part of the 
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great world in which we live? 
But is there not something more 
sacred in the Church which tran- 
scends telepathy and transmission 
and coincidence of thought? 


The Scriptures wonderfully tell 
that the exercise of this power of in- 
tercession is above any possibility 
of unfair influence, for it must all 
be passed through the will of God 
in prayer. Our concern for others 


must pass the judgment of Christ! 
Is this helpful? 


Is it not obvious that any such 
explanation arises out of a kind of 
solidarity of souls? It is the com- 
munication system in the commun- 
ion of saints! This we have yet 
to use well!! Is there not in the 
church a kind of corporate sense 
and soul? Are we not more deeply 
connected than we _ realize —in 
Christ? 

The highest example of inter- 
connection is not to be found in an 
exercise of psychic suggestion, but 
in the sanctified and private exercise 
of intercessory prayer! 

Intercession was clearly taught by 
Jesus. Study Matthew 9:38, Luke 
6:12-13, John 17:9, Luke 22:32. 

In fact, the supreme work of the 
ascended Lord is... 

“He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us.” 

For us he won his way into the 
holy place to exercise intercession. 
He did it to the point of shedding 
blood. What does this mean to me? 

What does it mean to me that his 
very death was intercession — in 
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Zor Your Teachers’ Meeting 


Pastor Brokering, director of confirmation education in the Department of 
Parish Education, has prepared discussion questions based on, this month’s 
feature articles on prayer. Think about them and use them at your teachers’ 
meeting. 


"Growth Through Prayer’ 
1. What do you understand by the expression, “Jesus is real?” How do 
you explain it to the class you teach? 
2. What place does prayer have in your lesson preparation? Can you 
make a suggestion about it that others can try? 
3. How can you relate prayer to the total task of the ALC? Consider 
the “Calendar of Causes” in your answer. 


4. Do you know of any other examples of those who witness to their 
faith almost entirely through their prayer life? 


5. What is the difference between dreamers and pray-ers? 


"How Great Is Your God?" 
6. What do you pray in the face of sudden and unnecessary death? After 
hearing of an accidental death? During or after a violent storm? 


7. Compose a prayer for an atomic scientist. For a geologist. For an 
archaeologist. 


8. Can we still use the Psalms as prayers of praise? Can you find verses 
in Psalms which seem to be written for 1961? 


"Intercessory Prayer’ 

9. What do we mean when we say that intercessory prayer is connected 
with intercessory living? 

10. Which petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are intercessory? Why is “Our 
Father” itself an intercessory prayer? 

11. In view of the article, is it possible to have prayers of intercession 
for those whom we do not love? Why? 

12. How can intercessory praying be connected to the lessons that describe 
the concern we should have for others? 

13. What is most difficult about intercessory praying for teachers? How 
can this change? 

14. What are some of the implications of the fact that Jesus’ death was 
intercession for us? Relate your answer to a teaching situation. 

15. What are some of the implications of the fact that Jesus is now 


making intercession for us? What does this have to say to a teacher? To 
the family? To the student? 
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What’s New To View? 


By Betty Ellingboe 
Staff Member 


Recently | saw four filmstrips with some very interesting art work. The 
artist for the series, ''Stories of Joseph'' by FAMILY FILMS, has a good 
knowledge of anatomy, uses shadows very skillfully, and employs colors 
that harmonize with the Biblical background most appropriately. 


The series telis Joseph's story in four parts: ''The Boy Joseph," ''A Slave 
Becomes a Ruler,'’ ''A Forgiving Brother,’ and "A Happy Family." 
These filmstrips come boxed, with records, and are recommended for 
older primary and junior departments. 


Some things to look for in filmstrips: Poor photography can mean in- 
ferior color reproduction, where all the tones are blue-and-orange. It 
can mean actors in Biblical scenes who look like they have just been 
fitted for their beards and robes in the wardrobe department. It can 
mean wooden ''still camera’ expression, awkward poses, and monot- 
onous lighting effects. 


Poor art work is usually the most obvious when the drawing is amateur- 
ish, the facial expressions weak, and the colors over-bright and inappro- 
priate. A good artist can heighten the dramatic effect of the story 
by many devices, such as use of shadows, elimination of distracting 
background, simplification of clothing. and spotlighting the main em- 
phasis of his drawing with color. 


From "The Boy Joseph" From "'A Slave Becomes a Ruler" 


It helped our teachers to 


Ory a Lesson Sequence 


By Joun B. Umuau, Jr., M.D. 


HAT we needed was a month 

of Sundays! When we began 
using the American Uniform Se- 
ries in our church school in 1956 
we found we had much more valu- 
able lesson material than we could 
possibly fit into the 52 Sundays of 
the year. 


Beside the 55 lessons included in 
the series for the year there were 
special observance Sundays—Christ- 
mas, Easter, and the like—as well 
as catechetical study, liturgy, hym- 
nology and church history all clam- 
oring for a slice of those precious 
52 hours a year. Should we hand 
our teachers individual lesson pack- 
ets, calendars and stop watches and 
then hope for the best? 

Using the American Uniform Se- 
ries’ lesson units as a basis we de- 
veloped a printed lesson sequence 
guide to serve the teaching staff as 
a calendar of events for the church 
school year. This can be done, for 
with the American Uniform Series 
all the students study virtually the 
same lesson from the same Bible 
text at the same time. 

With a printed schedule every 
teacher knows in advance which 
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lesson is to be taught on each Sun- 
day. When necessary, all classes will 
skip or combine lessons the same 
way to keep in step. We schedule 
special school events months ahead 
to coincide with particular lesson 
segments. The published guide acts 
as a calendar, for it includes dates 
for meetings, rally day, Christmas 
program, children’s day and all the 
other important dates to remember. 

As our film library grows we 
schedule filmstrips to be shown in 
the department where they will best 
supplement the lesson material. A 
master plan for using visual aids 
for teaching the catechism, liturgy, 
church history, hymnology, etc., can 
be worked into the Series as an in- 
tegral part of the lesson rather than 
a separate entity. Filmstrips on the 
catechism, for example, are sched- 
uled on a three-year cycle in the 
junior and intermediate depart- 
ments. This avoids duplication of 
teacher interest and pupil exposure. 


During the summer when many 
pupils and teachers are absent we 


Dr. Umhau, a practicing physician, is 
superintendent of Grace Lutheran Church 
School, Washington, D.C. 
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are able to combine classes and use 
filmstrips. Using the “Life of Jo- 
seph” and the “Story of Moses” 
filmstrips proved to be an effective 
teaching methods for a combined 
class having a greater age span than 
normal. 

During the winter, too, we some- 
times combine classes for a special 
film, filmstrip or personal presenta- 
tion for part of our lesson hour. 
The remainder of the time is spent 
discussing the lesson in the individ- 
ual class. This occasional combin- 
ing, we find, is an economical way 
to utilize time, talents and treasure. 

Scheduling the combination 
classes also gives the pupils a sense 
of belonging which we normally 
have only a few times a year when 
we have special programs for the 
whole school. 

We find that when children and 
parents have seen and heard about 
the same Bible story at the same 
time, there is more incentive to talk 


over the story at home. By a care- 
fully thought out lesson sequence 
we feel we can best encourage “ 
the whole family together in study 
and worship.” 

With our “Calendar of Lesson 
Sequence and Special Events” we 
are more certain to accomplish defi- 
nite goals than we would by work- 
ing on a Sunday-to-Sunday basis. 
Church school aims can be met by 
a three or four months’ segment of 
planning and new ideas can be in- 
corporated as the year passes. 

We have found that interest in 
the congregation as a whole has 
been generated by the use of the 
American Uniform Series. When 
we look at our calendar over the 
years, we are certain our pupils are 
maturing in our church school. 
We know what we have done; 
what we are doing now and can 
get a vision of what we can and 
should do during the months to 
come. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON SEQUENCE, 1960 


DATE AMERICAN UNIFORM SERIES YEAR | 


Mar. 2 
6 No.23 Jesus Is Our Friend in 
Sickness 
9 
13 No. 24 Jesus Is Our Friend in 
Sorrow 
20 No. 25 Jesus Is Our Friend in 
Need 
27 No. 26 Jesus Is Our Friend in 
Childhood 
Apr. 3 No.27 Jesus Is Our Good 
Shepherd 
10 No. 28 Jesus Is Our Savior from 
Sin 


17 No. 29 Jesus Lives 
24 No. 30 Jesus Shows Himself 
Alive 
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FILMSTRIPS AND EVENTS 
Ash Wednesday 


"Jesus Performs Miracles in Galilee” 


Staff meeting—9 p.m. after church 


"Feeding the Five Thousand" 


"Jesus the Good Shepherd''—Junior 
"Bootsie the Lamb''—Primary 

Palm Sunday. "Hosanna to the King" 
"Easter Story''—viewmaster reels 
"The Crucifixion" 

Easter Program 

Constituting Convention Sunday 
Jesus’ Later Appearances'' 


Operation PERPLE 


By Marvin A. JOHNSON 
Staff Member 


Puoros By A. R. MIcKELSON 


We parents help their chil- 
dren with their Sunday school 


lessons? Can we assign homework 
in Sunday school? Can we get par- 
ents to carry on during the week 
where the teacher left off on Sun- 
day? Will parents write down what 
happened at home? Can Sunday 
school lessons be evaluated and 
improved? The answer to all of 
these questions is YES! 


Mrs. Walter Cowden (left), teacher at 
Trinity Church, Moorhead, Minn., calls 
on Mrs. Alden Knatterud and asks them 
to help Mary with her lessons (below). 
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The week's lesson is taught to the class. 
Mrs. Cowden reminds the children to tell 
heir parents what they did (above). 
Mary shows her workbook to her parents 
is soon as she gets home (above right). 


How Do We Know? 

Operation PERPLE is the answer. 
PERPLE means Parish Education Re- 
search Planned Lesson Evaluation. 
Over 380 parents and 54 teachers 
in 19 congregations are involved in 
a week-by-week evaluation of the 
lessons for the new material for 
first grade called “About God and 
Me.” Parents are actually helping 
their children to carry out the as- 
signments given by the teacher as 
“homework.” 

Operation perpLe works like this: 
The teacher introduces the new les- 
son in class and marks an assign- 
ment in the child’s book. Parents 
and child do the assignment. Ear- 
lier, at parent-teacher conferences, 
parents agreed to cooperate each 
week as time and _ circumstances 
permit. For example, one assign- 
ment was finding the child’s bap- 
tismal certificate, talking about 
sponsors, and framing the certifi- 
cate. 
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Every Thursday Mr. and Mrs. Knatterud 
fill out and mail an evaluation sheet to 
Mrs. Cowden (above). 


Parents write answers to three 
questions: 1. What did we do with 
our child this week? 2. What did 
he think, say, or do that indicates 
any change in his attitude or learn- 
ing? 3. What did this lesson mean 
to us as parents? 

Parents’ papers are mailed to the 
teacher on Thursday of each week 
and the teacher then adapts her les- 
son for the coming Sunday accord- 
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The parents’ reports help Mrs. Cowden 
prepare the lesson for each Sunday. 


ing to any misconceptions or in- 
sights her students revealed. Final- 
ly, the teacher writes an evaluation 
of the lesson. These papers are 
mailed to Parish Education Re- 
search in the Department of Parish 
Education at Minneapolis. 


How Do We Evaluate Lessons? 

Parish Education Research, di- 
rected by Pastor Marvin A. John- 
son, uses methods to evaluate bor- 
rowed from the Character Research 
Project, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, New York. The Character 
Research Project has been evaluat- 
ing and revising church curriculum 
for over twenty-five years. 


Who Is Involved? 


The congregations in Operation 
PERPLE are located in California and 
Minnesota. 
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CALIFORNIA: 

Daly City, Westlake Lutheran 
Church, Charles Christian, pastor; 

Palo Alto, Grace Lutheran Church, 
Ray Farnes, pastor; 

San Francisco, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Charles Johnson, pastor; 

San Mateo, Hope Lutheran Church, 
Clyde Grimstvedt, pastor. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA: 

Barnesville, Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Church, C. E. Hoversten, pastor; 

Cloquet, Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Church, Arnold Blom, pastor; 

Duluth, First Lutheran Church, C. 
J. Tellekson, pastor; 

Fergus Falls, Hope Lutheran 
Church, C. K. Preus, pastor; 

Fisher, Bygland Lutheran Church, 
Clayton Engan, pastor; 

Fosston, Hope Lutheran Church, 
Paul Johnshoy, pastor; 

Hibbing, Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Church, Hubert R. Kaste, pastor; 

Moorhead, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Oscar Anderson, pastor. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA: 

Grove City, Arndahl Lutheran and 
Immanuel Lutheran, Charles 
Komschlies, pastor; 

Kerkhoven, Kerkhoven Lutheran 
Church, Nels Lillejord, pastor; 
Lanesboro, Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Leon Holton, pastor; 
Peterson, Grace Lutheran Church, 

James Asp, pastor; 
Preston, Christ Lutheran Church, 
Rolf Boe, pastor; 
Spicer, Zion Lutheran 
Henry Norem, pastor. 
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Church, 


Direct Lines 


... to The ALC 


A Look Ahead 


ibe IS always fascinating to get a 
glimpse of other people’s work, 
especially when you realize that it 
is preparation for yourself in some 
way or other. 

Your national parish education 
staff is hard at work framing the 
curriculum design for the total new 
teaching program and materials for 
our new church. 

Some of the staff will be working 
on the teacher training course to be 
taught in the fall of 1962. Others 
will be completing work on the va- 
cation church school materials to be 
used in the summer of the same 
year. One staff member is respon- 
sible for a pilot test of new high 
school curriculum materials. 

The new staff of six regional di- 
rectors and three district directors 
of parish education will be meeting 
together for a briefing session for 
the first time. All of the chairmen 
of district committees on parish edu- 
cation will meet with them for three 
days at the end of January. Togeth- 
er they will lay plans for the entire 
parish education program for 1961. 

Early in February the regional 
and district directors will be check- 
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ing all plans for the full comple- 
ment of conference teams attending 
the VCS clinic training days being 
held in February and March. They 
will also be enlisting teams of train- 
ers who will attend the National 
Trainers’ Institute in May and mak- 
ing plans for the District Instruc- 
tors’ Institutes to be held during the 
summer. 

Throughout the month the last 
items of an entire new series of ma- 
terials for the Junior Lutheran pro- 
gram to be used in congregations 
next fall will be turned over to the 
publishing house. The same is true 
for the new seventh grade course 
on Old Testament history which 
will be ready for Sunday schools 
next fall. 

Throughout all these efforts the 
parish education staff is earnestly 
seeking to fulfill its mandate from 
the ALC, “to assist congregations 
in their Christian nurture of young 


ANdROld ane 


Wh Brerm— 


C. RicHarp EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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~. . to the EFC 


“IT WILL WORK!” 


“Tt will never work!” These were 
the words addressed to the pastor as 
he urged that adult Bible classes be 
reorganized. It wasn’t that the pa- 
rishioner was opposed to the idea. 
He was just judging the members 
from past experience. 

“Tt will work!” the pastor replied 
with confidence. “It will work if 
we go about it in the right way.” 

And it did work! It took good 
organization, active promotion and 
group participation. 

More churches are realizing that 
their educational program must be 
“Planned for Everyone.” There is 
an increasing awareness of the need 
for adult education in the church. 

Some churches have started adult 
classes with success. Others have 
given it a try, but they weren’t too 
successful. Many other churches 
haven’t dared to take the step yet. 
Are they afraid that it won’t work? 

Here are procedures that have 
worked for others: 


Prepare the Congregation 

1. Start a Bible reading program. 
Bible reading members are the ripest 
field for Bible classes. 

2. Preach sermons and give talks 
on the Bible: it origin, message, 
importance and use. 

3. Promote the adult Bible classes 
in all the organizations through pep 
talks by different members. 
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4. Send out letters and tracts and 
call all the families about the adult 
classes. 

5. Urge individual and group 
prayer in behalf of the project. 


Prepare the Teachers 
1. Choose Bible 
teachers. 
2. Instill enthusiasm in them for 
these classes. 


students as 


3. Instruct them in the use of the 
best teaching methods. 


4. Discuss how to enlist members. 


Prepare the Classes 

1. Make lists of prospective mem- 
bers. Divide the classes by age 
groups or interest groups. A ques- 
tionnaire can help determine their 
interests. 

2. Include the prospective class 
members in the planning stage. 

3. Let the group choose the sub- 
ject, material and method. 

4. Put many to work in enlisting 
members. 

5. Have a continuous enlistment 
program. 

6. Have fellowship gatherings and 
work projects. 

7. Elect officers in each class. 

“Tt will work” if it is well or- 
ganized and well promoted. 

Morris G. C. VAAGENES, JR. 


Chairman, Board of Parish Education, 
Lutheran Free Church 
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Christian Day School 


Ceachers Pian Convention 


pe the week of August 
6-11, 1961, the teachers, pas- 
tors and board members of the 
Christian day schools of the ALC 
will meet on the campus of Colo- 
rado State University, Ft. Collins, 
Colo., to study the theme: 


TOGETHER TO TEACH 


Previous to the merger a West 
Coast group and a Mid-west group 
of CDS teachers and administrators 
met in their own workshops and 
conventions. Representatives from 
both groups have planned the pro- 
gram for this national conference 
which will provide new insights, 
guidance, fellowship and_ inspira- 
tion. 

The conference will also serve as 
the constituting convention of the 
Christian Day School Association of 
The American Lutheran Church. 


Special Features 

Under “Dynamics of Christian 
Education” the convention will con- 
sider “The Pupil in Christian Edu- 
cation, Lhe Place of Doctrine,” 
“Relationships,” “Principles of Edu- 
cational Psychology,” and “A Theol- 
ogy of Christian Education.” 

The part played by the pastor, 


the school board member, the prin- 
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By D. A. VeTTer 


cipal and the problems of financing 
the school will be discussed with 
the topic, “Working Together.” 


Workshop Groups 

The convention will be divided 
into six workshop groups to discuss 
“Toward Better Schools.” The 
groups will be for pastors, board 
members, principals, kindergarten 
teachers, primary teachers, middle 
and upper grade teachers, growing 
out of the topic as presented by Mr. 
Frederick Nohl of the Board for 
Parish Education of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 

Other featured speakers will be 
Dr. C. Richard Evenson, Dr. Dor- 
othy Sherman of Colorado Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Keith Case of Denver 
University. 

Special fellowship programs are 
being planned including a trip over 
the Trail Ridge Road. 

The convention committee invites 
all who are interested to attend all 
or part of this first national confer- 
ence. Write to the department of 
parish education for more informa- 
tion. 


Mr. Vetter is principal of First Lutheran 
School, Blue Island, III. 
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The Sunday Schools and 


The Jubilee Thankoffering 


M** Sunday schools in ALC 
regularly gave their benevo- 
lence offerings for various causes of 
the work of their church. This was 
part of their stewardship training 
and opportunity. The first ALC 
mission in Georgia was so desig- 
nated in 1960. This congregation at 
Smyrna aroused real interest. 


Many Sunday schools in the ELC 
followed a similar pattern in their 
regular budgets but a specially des- 
ignated cause was less regularly 
highlighted within the budgeted 
program of the church. 


Because of the fine participation 
by the Sunday schools in 1960 and 
of the many opportunities before us 
in 1961, representatives from the 
Stewardship and Parish Education 
Departments discussed the matter. 


We were agreed that the logical 
cause to emphasize in the Sunday 
schools in 1961 would be the Jubilee 
Thankoffering. While this is in- 
tended to focus on Pentecost it is 
certainly understood that monies 
can be received for it during all of 
1961. For this reason schools can in- 
corporate it in their planning of 
special offerings during the entire 
year. 
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By R. A. VocELEyY 
Staff Member 


We hope to secure from the Divi- 
sion of American Missions a list of 
the 19 congregations which may be 
started with the Jubilee Thankoffer- 
ing contributions. 

We also plan to secure informa- 
tion from the Division of World 
Missions about work to be under- 
taken in Ethiopia and Brazil so that 
there might be an emphasis, with 
special resources, in the fall on 
world missions. 

Special or regular offerings for 
the budgeted work of the church 
may be sent to the treasurer of the 
ALC by the treasurer of the Sunday 
school or by the treasurer of the 
congregation. The gift will be cred- 
ited to the benevolence record of the 
congregation. 

Special printed materials with 
specific information about the proj- 
ects will be yours on request. Sam- 
ples will be mailed to pastors and 
Sunday school superintendents. Dis- 
cuss this with your education com- 
mittee and teachers. 

Order the tracts, envelopes or oth- 
er resources from the Stewardship 
Office, 422 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 
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Concrete 


loeas 


Ne. is the time for the congre- 
gation’s parish education com- 
mittee to begin planning for the 
1961 Vacation Church School. 

The first step should be to call 
a superintendent who is: 

*a member of the congregation 
concerned about the teaching min- 
istry within the congregation; 

* one capable of organizing and 
directing a teaching program staffed 
by volunteers; 

* one who will seek God’s help 
and guidance through prayer and 
the study of God’s Word. 

When the superintendent has ac- 
cepted the position, the committee 
should assist him to: 

* select curriculum materials. They 
will want to examine sample kits 
of various kinds of materials and 
determine which is best for the 
overall teaching program of their 
congregation. Courses provided by 
the ALC have been well accepted. 
The three-year cycle on the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer is part of our church 
school curriculum and should be 
used by our congregations unless 
there is a legitimate reason for not 
doing so; 

* settle details about school opera- 
tion, such as dates and hours of 
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By A. R. MickELson 


sessions, age limits of pupils, finan- 
cial arrangements, etc.; 

* determine staff needs: teachers 
and helpers, departmental superin- 
tendents in larger schools, secretaries 
and special supervisors; 

*call people from the congrega- 
tion to fill these needs; 

* plan publicity for the school so 
that all will know about it. 

From this point on the superin- 
tendent will be responsible for con- 
ducting an effective VCS within 
the policy framework determined 
by the committee. 

The superintendent should obtain 
the “Superintendent’s Guide” which 
is available for the curriculum ma- 
terial as soon as possible. It con- 
tains many valuable and detailed 
suggestions for conducting a VCS. 

To help train the staff the con- 
ferences of the ALC are completing 
plans for the 1961 VCS clinics. 
These clinics will help the VCS 
teachers become acquainted with the 
1961 course, “God’s Holy Law.” The 
clinic can help the teachers in each 
congregation only if teachers are 
selected early and plans are made 


for attending. 


Mr. Mickelson is director of parish edu- 
cation for the Northern Minnesota and 
Eastern North Dakota Districts. 
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American Uniform Series 


By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


Lessons | 8-21 


CCORDING to some texts used 

in the training of public school 
teachers, there is little difference 
in the moral conduct of those who 
attend Sunday school and those who 
do not. As church school teachers 
and others responsible for religious 
training we may not take kindly 
to such a statement. 

No doubt all of us have at times 
been troubled by the fact that some 
outside the Church seem to have 
better morals than many within the 
Church. While it is true that the 
Church is made up of sinners who 
in Christ have the promise of for- 
giveness, yet we ought not forget 
that the Bible is intensely concerned 
that Christians be “new creatures.” 

We dare not forget the importance 
of the “therefores” in the New 
Testament. “I appeal to you, there- 
fore, brethren, to present your bodies 
as a living sacrifice, holy and ac- 
ceptable to God.” The Bible gives 
us the good news that our sins are 
forgiven in Christ, but it immedi- 
ately adds the “therefore” which 
suggests that different conduct is 
expected of us. 
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If there is a measure in which 
we as teachers have failed to in- 
fluence the lives of our pupils, it 
might be well to see what the cause 
is. Is it that much church school 
teaching is in the form of “ancient 
history’? 

Church school teachers should 
never be content when only histori- 
cal facts have been presented. Even 
if the pupils have learned these 
facts they may still only be facts 
and not part of the emotional struc- 
ture of the person. It has often been 
shown that there can be a great 
difference between facts which peo- 
ple believe and their real feelings 
which determine their actions. Thus 
the least that the teacher can do is 
to try to make the facts relevant 
and to get the pupils involved not 
only in their minds but in their 
hearts. It ought to be part of the 
teacher’s written aim each week 
that he will so teach the lessons that 
it becomes relevant to the pupils’ 
lives. 


Pastor Wegmeyer is the director of par- 
ish education at the Washington, D.C. 
regional office. 
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"Jesus Reveals Himself" 


Notice that the unit title is phrased 
in the present tense. The implica- 
tion is that we are not mainly con- 
cerned about how Jesus revealed 
himself in the past, but how and if 
he is revealing himself to those we 
teach today. 

In a manner of speaking we are 
restricted to the testimony of others 
regarding the personality of Christ. 
We must know him through these 
facts. It is also true that Christ has 
promised to send his Spirit in order 
to reveal himself to us also. 


Why Did Jesus Perform Miracles? 


They were signs and he performed 
miracles to prove his divinity. The 
miracles were, in a sense, creden- 
tials showing that he was indeed 
the One who was to come. Jesus 
points to them with this purpose 
in mind when he gave his reply to 
the disciples of John the Baptist, 
“The blind receive their sight and 
the lame walk, lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have good 
news preached to them.” 

We will want to emphasize these 
facts and lead the pupils to an un- 
derstanding of the fact that this 
Jesus of Nazareth was truly the 
Messiah, God himself visiting the 
earth. 


He Had Compassion 


There is another equally important 
truth. Jesus performed miracles be- 
cause he had compassion. In the 
story of the raising of the son of 
the widow of Nain, we read, “When 
the Lord saw her, he had compas- 
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sion on her.” The theme for Lesson 
19 is “Jesus Reveals Himself as a 
Compassionate Friend.” 

Lesson 20 deals with the healing 
of the blind beggar at Jericho and 
of Jesus’ encounter with Zacchaeus. 
Jesus is indeed the Savior of the 
lost, who has compassion on all of 
us. 

If we overemphasize the miracles 
as credentials, as proof of his di- 
vinity, we may give the impression 
that Jesus was a magic worker of 
long ago and far away. The implica- 
tion which the pupils might well 
draw is “Too bad he isn’t around. 
We could surely use him.” 

Is Christ a magic worker of long 
ago or a living, working compas- 
sionate Friend? 

Psychologists point out what the 
Bible has long said, namely that 
all men are in a state of lostness 
and thus in varying degrees of suf- 
fering. This is not necessarily physi- 
cal suffering, for some of the most 
intense suffering in the world is 
mental. Some of the most lost and 
lonely and heartsick seem on the 
outside to be perfectly healthy and 
without difficulties. The revelation 
that God himself is suffering with 
them can be the revelation that 
will change their lives. 


The Triumphal Entry 
Lesson 21 is the story of Jesus’ entry 
into Jerusalem on the Sunday before 
his death. The emphasis of the 
unit is that he was revealed as the 
promised Messiah and King. Form- 
ulate your lesson aims so that the 
class will praise and honor the 
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Lord and not merely remember that 
praise and honor were given to him 
long ago. 

If the younger classes dramatize 
the story, discuss the dramatiza- 
tion later so they will not lose the 
importance of the story. Dramatiz- 
ing and other activities can make 
these events live and help the chil- 
dren understand the story better. It 
is more than a fact; it is a real 
message that Jesus is our Messiah 
and ever living King. 

Perhaps the children could draw 
pictures of what they believe it 
means to be the child of a king. 
They can also express themselves 


through pictures that it means some- 
thing that they are children of the 
King of Kings. 

There are many reasons why those 
who in the church school do not 
show in their conduct that they 
are different than those who do not 
attend. We have so little time at 
our disposal when we can attempt 
to significantly change these atti- 
tudes. As good teachers, however, 
we will make a conscious effort not 
to be content to teach ancient his- 
tory. We will make it a part of each 
lesson’s aim to help our pupils see 
Jesus revealed as our living Savior 
and Friend. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


About God and Me 

The idea that God and Jesus are 
separate persons and yet one is often 
confusing to a first grade child. 
The aim of this unit is to show, as 
Jesus said, “I and my Father are 
One.” 

Lrsson 21: Provide Bibles or por- 
tions of Scripture in other lan- 
guages and explain that God wants 
peoples of all tongues to know about 
him. Be sure to stress the fact that 
people in Jesus’ day and for many 
years after did not have God’s Word 
in their homes. It is a blessing for 
us to have Bibles in our homes. 

Lesson 22: Psalm 136 is a good 
example of a litany. Have pictures 
around the room of the subjects 
you want the children to include. 
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Lesson 23: Besides having pic- 
tures, secure a globe and paste fig- 
ures on it in various places to rep- 
resent the different people of the 
world. These figures may be taken 
from mission flannelgraphs, cut-out 
books or coloring books. An inter- 
esting hymn to use is No. 317 in 
the Service Book and Hymnal, 
“Remember all the people who live 
in far off lands.” 

Lesson 24: Many parents say, “I 
don’t love you” when their children 
do something wrong. They mean 
they are disappointed by their mis- 
behavior. Be sure the children un- 
derstand that God loves us even 
when we do wrong, although He 
does not approve of the wrong 
things we do. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


My Second Sunday School Book 

Lesson 21: Children often have 
the idea that Jesus was a Friend of 
the children that lived only in his 
day. Try to find a picture of Jesus 
and the children in modern dress or 
make one of your own. Put a pic- 
ture of Jesus (preferably smiling) 
in the middle of a sheet of paper 
where you have written “Jesus is our 
best friend.” Each child may paste 
a picture of himself on the sheet. 


Lesson 22: Take the class to the 
church to see the baptismal font. 
Arrange with the pastor to be pres- 
ent, if possible, to tell the children 
what he does and what happens 
during a Baptism. 

Lesson 23: Ask the children to 
draw pictures of Jesus teaching. 
Some can draw pictures of situations 
in which Jesus taught (by the well, 
the sea, in a home). Others can show 
how Jesus teaches now. 


Lesson 24: Your publishing house 
has a flannelgraph on the Lord’s 
Prayer which is fine. Many children 
will be able to repeat this prayer, 
but some may be mispronouncing 
words. Help them to understand 
what they are saying, and then they 
can speak clearly. 


God Speaks to Me 

Lesson 29: As a final re-cap to 
this lesson, ask the children to an- 
swer the question asked at the begin- 
ning of the session, “How did this 
great multitude become members 
of God’s Kingdom?” 


Lesson 30: Since this is the last 
petition of the first group, start to 
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prepare an illustrative chart. This 
will serve as a review for the first 
part and keep the prayer as a whole 
before the children. Additions are 
made to the chart each Sunday. 
Take a large piece of paper such 
as is used for a mural. Write the 
introduction at the top and the con- 
clusion at the bottom. Divide the 
chart into three parts and write in 
the petitions belonging to each di- 
vision. Find a picture that will illus- 
trate each petition. As the three peti- 
tions of the first division are re- 
viewed, ask a child to paste the pic- 
ture in the proper place. As each 
succeeding petition is studied, paste 
on the appropriate picture. 


OUR FATHER... 
Hallowed . . . Forgive . . . 
Adal Give us Ante | 
this day... . ee ae ae 
l Thy Kingdom. + « bce Veaduseae | 
rer (Rw | wand 
Thy Wills. - But deliver... | 
paces 
ate) ond 
FOR THINE IS THE KINGDOM .. . 


Lesson 31: Emphasize the fact 
that in this petition we pray for our 
needs to be supplied. God has not 
said He will give us all we may 
want, which can be a great deal in 
this land of so many modern in- 
ventions. 


Lesson 32: Often we minimize 
the mercy of God and this lesson 
can stress the fact that there is for- 
giveness for those who repent. As 
God has promised to forgive and 
forget, so also the children (and 
adults) must not harbor grudges, 
but be forgiving. 


Miss Aaseng is principal of the Salem 
Lutheran Day School at Glendale, Calif. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Listening to God 


How important it is that children 
realize God is their Father to whom 
they can pray! After talking about 
Jesus’ prayer in Lesson 22, ask each 
child to write his own prayer. Fol- 
low the pattern of Jesus’ prayer: 


1. To pray to God for help to 


carry out his will. 


2. To pray for his congregation 
and its workers. 


3. To pray for all believers in 


all countries. 


Continuing the study of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Lessons 23, 24, 
and 25, ask the children to write 
or find prayers to illustrate each 
petition. Our hymnal can be used 
for prayer hymns. ”Jesus, Name all 
names above” suggests “Hallowed 
be thy Name.” “Thy Kingdom 
come” is found repeatedly in hymns. 

“My Jesus, as thou wilt” is an 
excellent choice for the petition 
“Thy Will be done.” The prayer 
verses could be copied neatly for 
wall plaques with colored borders 


added. 


God's Chosen People 


Lesson 22: The hymnal is a won- 
derful source of help in our teach- 
ing. Hymns inspired by the Psalms 
are indexed on page 284. Using 
Bibles and hymnals (perhaps each 
student could take one home for 
a week), help the children see how 
the hymn writers have used the 
Psalms. 
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Lesson 23: What can be done to 
enrich the experience of the Sunday 
worship for your class? Speak of 
the altar, the liturgy, and the hymns. 
Ask an altar guild member to 
speak to your class about her work. 


Lesson 24 and 25: Stress the im- 
portance of seeking God’s will for 
our lives, and of worshiping regu- 
larly and reverently. Take the posi- 
tive approach rather than devote 
too much time to the worship of 
false gods. 

What a class you would have if 
hymn No. 239 could be the sincere 
prayer of each sixth grader! 


Forward With Christ 

Ask the class to write the story 
of Palm Sunday through Holy 
Thursday with the help of hymns. 
Begin with “Ride on, ride on in 
majesty’ or “Hosanna to the liv- 
ing Lord.” Include others, such as 
“For the bread which thou hast 
broken” and “Go to dark Geth- 
semane.” 

Choose one good painting of an 
event from this period of Christ’s 
ministry on earth and study it with 
the class. If you use Leonardo da- 
Vinci's, The Last Supper, secure a 
large print together with some small 
ones for each student. Christ and 
the Fine Arts by Cynthia Maus has 


an excellent interpretation for you. 


Mrs. Egge is a pastor’s wife in Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The March of Faith 


Lesson 22: List from the baptis- 
mal liturgy all that God does in 
Holy Baptism. List what God does 
to the same Christian in confirma- 
tion. Add what the Christian does 
in confirmation. In a fourth column 
write the enemies of each item 
listed. 

Lesson’ 23: Bring a U. S. road 
map to class. Mark the roads lead- 
ing from your congregation to the 
ALC schools and other schools your 
students may attend. Help the class 
“get ready” to attend school by de- 
ciding what “spiritual luggage” they 
should take. 

Lesson 24: List men who are con- 
sidered “popular” and important to 
young people. What makes them 
important? Allow the class to be 
completely free in selection. List 
students’ names with some talents 
or characteristics which could one 
day make them successful. 

Lesson 25: Set up a Mrs. Ameri- 
can Christian Mother of 1961 con- 
test. What are the qualifications of 
a Christian mother? Look at Bible 
selections to determine what quali- 
fies someone to enter such a contest. 


On the Way 

Lesson 22: Ask the class to draw 
stick figures to represent the four 
big words in the chapter. Begin 
with man and God, Christ having 
a part in each picture. 

Lesson 23: The class may write 
a front page of a newspaper herald- 
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Staff Member 


ing the coming of Christ. What 
would be printed on such a page? 
Keep it Biblical and current. 

Lesson 24: Connect this chapter 
with the idea of a radio station. 
God has a network; the Holy Spirit 
has a wave length. What is it? 
There is a product. There is news. 
Christ is the news. 

Lesson 25: Pictures of automo- 
biles, old, new, and wrecked, can 
be hung in the room. A picture of a 
mechanic can represent the Holy 
Spirit at work. God begins the re- 
pair work. Let the class imagination 
take it from here. 


Opening Our Bibles 
Lesson 22: Ask individuals in the 


class to construct coats of arms to 
represent the prophets. Drawings, 
posters, and collages may be used. 

Lesson 23: The class may write 
“The Gospel According to Isaiah.” 
How much of the life of Christ can 
be included? How many references 
from Isaiah are used? 

Lesson 24: Suppose Jeremiah was 
a leading figure today. What great 
issues and problems would come 
before him? Who considers these 
issues and problems today? Discuss. 

Lesson 25: List the important fac- 
tors in the calls of Ezekiel and 
Daniel, the Babylonian prophets. 
Notice the similarities and differ- 
ences in the calls. Can God still call 
this way in 1961? Discuss, but be 
specific. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


Chosen Witnesses 

Lessons 22-25: The methods of 
missionary work are quite different 
today than they were in St. Paul’s 
time. Even now we are in the midst 
of some dramatic changes, especial- 
ly in the newly independent nations 
of Africa. The class may construct 
a chart with three columns listing: 

1. St. Paul’s methods. 

2. Past ELC methods. 

3. Future methods of the ALC. 
List the similarities and the dif- 
ferences. 

Resources: recent news articles 
about African nations, church pa- 
per articles, The Missionary. The 
class might write a letter to the 
World Missions office, 422 South 
Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, asking 
for further resources to help them 
understand the recent changes and 
future changes in mission work. 

Some recent mission films may 
be used. Do you have the luxury 
of an interview with a returned 
missionary ? 


lf God Were King 

Lesson 22: For background read- 
ing use Leslie Weatherhead’s pamph- 
let of sermons, The Will of God, 
or Christ and Human Suffering by 
E. Stanley Jones. 

Lessons 23-25: The real meaning 
of Christian vocation is rich but 
difficult to grasp. It will take home- 
work and headwork. Here are some 
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resources to help: Luther on Voca- 
tion by Gustaf Wingren, Your Other 
Vocation by Elton Trueblood, A 
Theology of the Laity by Jendrik 
Kraemer, The Witnessing Commun- 
ity by Suzanne DeDietrich, and The 
Rebirth of Ministry by James D. 
Smart. 


That You May Know 

Lessons 22-25: Remember to em- 
phasize and repeat with each lesson: 
“Requirements of the Kingdom are 
given to those who are already 
in the kingdom and not as a means 
of becoming worthy of getting in.” 

Some interesting discussion might 
follow from questions like: How is 
it possible to do the good works of 
a citizen of the kingdom? How is 
it possible not to feel defeated and 
unworthy when these good works 
seem to be lacking? See Romans 
DEES), GIVE Biel HOES, 

Problems for deeper discussion: 
Is the Church and the Kingdom of 
God the same? If they are different 
(and they are), how does the 
Church differ from the Kingdom? 
In what way are they similar? A 
Bible dictionary will help answer 
the questions. You may enjoy read- 
ing John Bright’s The Kingdom of 
God and The Communion of Saints 
by H. A. Preus. 


Pastor Byers is a member of the faculty 
at the Lutheran Bible Institute, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Bible Storytime 


By Mrs. Ciara M. REKow 


UNIT 5: JESUS IS OUR FRIEND 


The familiar picture of “The 
Good Shepherd” cradling the lamb 
in his arm with the flock gathered 
trustfully around him can be a 
theme picture for Unit 5. Refer 
to it again and again while you 
teach these lessons. The lessons in- 
dividually will demonstrate the lov- 
ing concern of God through Christ. 

We must make a special effort 
to show that God is love and that 
Jesus was and is a wonderful best 
friend upon whom we can depend 
and turn to for help with our every- 
day problems. The children must 
feel, though they are preschoolers, 
that God and Jesus are the same 
for them. 

When teaching the story of the 
healing of Peter’s mother-in-law we 
can emphasize that we ask Jesus 
to come into our homes today. We 
know he still helps people to get 
well as he did then. Following the 
example of his kindness, we too 
must be as kind and helpful as pos- 
sible to those who are sick. 

The Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand is a good opportunity to teach 
or review table prayers. Listen to 
the prayers the children use at home. 

It is difficult to demonstrate the 
miraculous feeding. With extreme 
care, you might take a nice red 
apple and show how God feeds us. 

First, one person may eat the 
apple. We can divide it to feed 
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more than one. Then show the 
seeds to the class. A picture of an 
apple orchard will demonstrate how 
God feeds us today. Seeds are 
planted; God makes them grow. 
We can eat the apples. 

The lessons that Jesus wants us 
to share what we have and not to 
waste what he has given us are also 
important concepts for preschoolers. 

It is also difficult to relate the 
story about the young man Jesus 
brought back to life to the life of 
the preschoolers. However, we can 
emphasize that those who die loving 
Jesus awaken with him in heaven. 
Jesus will take away our sadness 
when we join him in heaven. Jesus 
also helps take away our sadness 
when someone we love dies. 

Dramatize these stories by all 
means! Let the class portray the 
stories in ways meaningful to them. 
The class might act out the story 
of Jesus stilling the storm using 
four small chairs for the boat. With 
a perky little crew in the “boat” the 
rest of the class can make stormy 
noises until the crew awakens Jesus 
for help. 

When all is peaceful again, re- 
mind the children that Jesus cares 
and is always ready to help. We 
need not be afraid when storms 
come into our lives. 


Mrs. Rekow teaches a kindergarten class 
at Our Savior’s Church, Minneapolis. 
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Dear Nate: 


Did you get a chance to talk 
things over with Jacob after you 
visited us the other week? We'll 
just have to wait and see how our 
teachers’ meetings work out, but I'll 
bet we'll have to keep plugging 
them. Good meetings for any organ- 
ization never just happen. 


One day last week I was trying 
to get my mind off my troubles 
while sitting in the dentist’s chair. 
I got to thinking and I came to the 
conclusion that this is precisely our 
difficulty. We don’t take time to 
think. 

If we try to find the time to think 
we never will. We just have to take 
the time. We'll never get it any 
other way. 


My dentist said that if we'd take 
care of our teeth the way most of 
us take care of the rest of our bod- 
ies, we'd get through life with most, 
if not all, of our teeth. Now he tells 
me! 

As part of the program of good 
dental care, my dentist gave me an 
egg timer—the little three-minute 
hourglass kind. He said I should 


use it to time brushing my teeth. 
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Try it some time. Three minutes 
is a long time to keep brushing 
away. It made me bristle a bit to 
think I was doing it wrong all these 
years, but I’m determined to keep 
it up. Forget the egg timer and you 
cut down on brushing time too. 


‘That egg timer is a fascinating 
little gadget. When you watch it, 
the sand seems to run through so 
slowly. Then, just before all the 
sand runs through, the grains seem 
to pick up speed and, almost sud- 
denly, the upper glass is empty. 

The other day I was working on 
a lesson text, but with some difh- 
culty. I thought I’d try the egg 
timer and consciously concentrate 
on the particular problem for three 
minutes. Just when I got started the 
phone rang! Wouldn’t you know! 


I tried it again with another prob- 
lem verse and it worked beautifully. 
Perhaps that trick won’t work all 
the time, but it may be a step in the 
right direction. 


If we can set aside a certain 
amount of time for brushing teeth, 
We can reserve some time for just 
plain thinking. A good word for it 
is meditating. Have you tried it 
lately? 

It takes a lot of effort to prepare 
for teaching. Even an egg timer 


might help us spend a little more 
time just thinking. 


Yours, 
Phil 
P.S. Try letting the sand run 
through twice! 
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KEY YOUR 1 
READING TO THE 
LENTEN SEASON 


WHAT LANGUAGE SHALL 


| BORROW? 
30 Lenten meditations by William D. 
Streng base their message on the lan- 
guage of God—humility, love, eternity, 
self-condemnation, redemption, wor- 
ship. We can learn this language sby 
contemplation, retreat, meditation and 
faith. cloth, $3.00 


THE CROSS AND CRISES 


Pastor Loyal E. Golf presents, for Len- 
ten contemplation, the role of the 
cross in helping us meet the crises of 
the commonplace—of childhood, ado- 
lescence, young adult years, suffering, 
doubt, and death. 


THE OTHER JESUS 

A novel by U. S. Anderson tells the 
story of the Zealots and of Beliar, 
called Barabas, whose life was spared 
so that Jesus might die. — cloth, $3.75 


MAN OF CYRENE 


Simon of Cyrene, who shouldered the 
cross for Christ on His last journey, is 
the central figure in this novel by A. 
H. Johnston. cloth, $3.00 


paper, $1.75 
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THE CROWN 


Archie Joscelyn writes a fictional ac- 
count of one of Rome’s henchmen at 
Calvary, the guard at the tomb of the 
Risen Christ. In this book, as in the 
two listed above, you find the familiar 
taking on new meaning and color as 
the author weaves a dramatic fictional 
account of New Testament people and 


events. cloth, $3.75 


Have you ordered the Spring 
Quarter copies of ABOUT GOD 
AND ME, Grade One? 


PART 3—SPRING consists of 13 
lessons: Jesus Is My Savior... 
| Talk With My Heavenly Father 

. My Church, 
Part 3—Spring, 27¢ 
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— Focus 


HIS issue is reaching about 

2,000 more readers than our 
normal circulation reaches. The 
parish education staff is distribut- 
ing copies which will be carried to 
area vacation church school clinics. 
We hope the articles about the 
VCS curriculum and program in 
our churches will help make your 
1961 schools better than ever. 

With all our curriculum, methods 
and activities, we dare not lose 
sight of the fact that we are still 
dealing with people. Two articles 
this month remind us that people 
are important and they have their 
problems. 

Dr. Belgum writes that teachers 
are human too (p. 11). I doubt if 
there’s a teacher in our church 
who hasn’t had a seemingly insur- 
mountable problem come up just 
in time for a class session. It’s bad 
enough to have a picture you've 
planned to use disappear at the last 
minute. It’s more difficult to work 
around a pressing problem than 
around a missing picture. 

The picture of a teacher sur- 
rounded by a class is an inspiring 
one. However, the teacher must be 
aware of the “flaws,” the pupils 
who are troubled by any number of 
things, real or imagined. Pastor 
Schlachtenhaufen suggests how a 
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teacher can be concerned about the 
problems his pupils face (p. 14). 

Problems are solved a bit more 
whimsically in the recently pro- 
duced television show, “Light 
Time.” Space on pages 18 and 19 
does not permit us to give all the 
publicity to the program we'd like. 
You must see it to appreciate it. 

“Light Time” is financed by our 
church and the Augustana Luther- 
an Church in proportion to mem- 
bership. Mrs. Marie Shupe, former- 
ly in charge of the preschool divi- 
sion in the Department of Parish 
Education, ALC, is the representa- 
tive of our church’s Department of 
Parish Education on the NLC 
Radio-TV Script Committee. She has 
spent many hours in New York in 
consultation on scripts. 

By last October the series was 
being shown on. 50 stations in 28 
states plus Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia. It is expected 
that 150 different stations in all 50 
states will soon be carrying the se- 
ries. Check the program listing of 
your local stations. Adults will also 
enjoy “Light Time.” 

This brings us back to people and 
their problems. While we attempt 
to deal with problems, don’t forget 
that problems have people too. 


---as a matter of fact 


EEE 


March is World Missions month throughout our church. Promotional 
material is available from the Department of World Missions, 422 
S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, to help you make missions a vital part 
of your church school program. 


The Department of Parish Education is sending out four teams to 
conduct VCS clinics in 40 locations from February 27 through 
March 17. Last year three teams conducted 29 clinics. See the 
February issue for the places and dates of this year's VCS training 
days. 


Your VCS teachers should be selected and know the time and place of 
the VCS clinic in your area. Then they will be instructed by those 
trained by the national staff at a VCS training day and can begin 
work for your 1961 VCS. 


Dr. Elaine Tracy has accepted the call to be director of children's 
activities (including the Junior Lutherans program) for the depart- 
ment. After fulfilling her contract to teach at the University of 
Colorado Summer Session, she will assume the new position in 
September. 


Prior to her position on the faculty at San Francisco College where she 
serves now, Dr. Tracy taught in the departments of education and 
Christianity at St. Olaf College for 18 years. She received her B.A. 
at St. Olaf, her M.A. in religious education at the Biblical Seminary, 
New York City, and her doctorate in education from the University 
of Colorado. 


The filmstrip, ''Know Them Better To Teach Them Better,"’ which was 
used at the 1960 Conference Church Workers’ Institute last fall, 
is now available, free of charge, for use in congregations. Contact 
the Department of Parish Education, 422 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15. 


During the three weeks from January 23 through February 10, Pastor 
Harlan Norem, director of high school education for the department, 
conducted eight experimental high school courses at Augustana 
Academy, Canton, S. D. This is one of the most ambitious pilot 
studies ever done in our church, with nearly 200 students taking 
part. The tests are allied to the new curriculum being planned for 
our church schools. 
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The 1961 VCS course teaches 


“God's Holy Law” 


By Witson C. EcBEerr 


D” you ever pause to watch and 
listen as a Sunday church 
school repeated the words of the 
Ten Commandments? As you 
watched, kindergarten children 
bravely attempted the words, pri- 
mary classes spoke in deep earnest- 
ness, juniors reflected the glow of 
idealism, and intermediates—ah, 
there was a mixture of troubled 
realization and just a bit of blasé 
knowledgeableness. And the sound 
of the unison voices echoed a bit 
of Sinai’s grandeur and God’s awe- 
full majesty. 

We owe those children a deeper 
understanding of God’s holy law 
than most of them have. They live 
in a world where the popular theol- 
ogy of the day substitutes the Law 
for the Gospel. Almost in paradox, 
our children also live in a world 
where many seem to have discarded 
the Ten Commandments altogether. 

The basic theme of this year’s 
series emphasizes the guidance the 
Ten Commandments can give those 
who have known a Savior’s love. 
What we do becomes a way of ex- 
pressing our gratitude to God, God’s 
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guide-lines are set in his holy law. 
We ask our children to live as God’s 
children by doing what God asks 
and by refraining from forbidden 
thought, word, and deed. 


Step by Step Tools 

Careful grading, step by step in- 
structions in the teacher’s guides, 
varied pupil’s work materials, and 
intriguing activities will help you. 
Kindergarten children will have a 
series of magnificent three-color Bi- 
ble pictures and a “make-it book” 
of stories from life to help them 
learn the Commandments on their 
level of understanding. The activity 
packet is a real gem. A toy designer 
and a skilled teacher combined twen- 
ty-seven items to make ten clever 
take-home pieces. 

Primary children will find ten 
pastel-colored “records” and also a 
simple Bible study guide in their 
study material. The Bible story and 
appropriate illustrations appear on 
one side of the disc, and a similar 
story from primary life appears on 


Pastor Egbert is the curriculum editor at 
Augsburg Publishing House. 
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the flip side. The booklet, My Bzble 
Study Guide, gives teachers of sec- 
ond and third grade children an 
opportunity to provide a valued “ex- 
tra.” Unique among vacation school 
materials is the Primary Activities 
packet. Ten projects plus a bonus 
project “for rainy days” were newly 
designed for this item. No rainy 
days? Use it with Session 6 and 
later. 

Juniors will have a double thrill 
coming. Big illustrations and chal- 
lenging exercises characterize their 
study book. In the Junior Activities 
box there’s a map to be illustrated 
and a mosaic to be made from gran- 
ite chips—two mosaics if the juniors 
are careful. 

Intermediates have the ability to 
do real Bible study. They won’t 
be disappointed in this workbook 
which draws together the teachings 
of the Bible on a serious and yet 
realistic level. The Intermediate Ac- 
tivities box features a linoleum tile 
mosaic and a big, colorful mobile. 
Intermediates will get ample oppor- 
tunity to review the Commandments 
and their meanings, to apply them 
to life, and to see the work of the 
church in mission fields. 


For Teacher and Superintendent 


The teacher’s guides also feature 
some new and helpful twists this 
year. Biblical material is presented 
fully for the sake of the new and 
the hurried teacher. Creative at- 
tivities are suggested in all Teacher's 
Guides. Summaries for each day’s 
work appear at the beginning of the 
session material. Appropriate visual 
materials, enrichment ideas, and 
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some vital keys to pupil’s study ma- 
terials are included. You'll be able 
to share some vital and accurate 
theology with your classes. Danger 
areas are clearly marked. 

The superintendent will also have 
the information that enables a lead- 
er to plan, to organize, to lead, and 
to follow up an effective VCS pro- 
gram. His Guide closes with an 
evaluation guide that becomes a cue 
sheet for the next year’s school. 
Packed in these pages are charts and 
summaries, schedules and lists to 
help the newest of superintendents 
and the most experienced leaders. 


Don't Forget the Home Book 


There’s little use to bemoan the 
lack of family interest in religious 
training unless we are willing to do 
something about it. Give your fam- 
ilies a break by giving each a copy 
of the Home Book. Summaries of 
memory assignments and sugges- 
tions about the activity projects give 
parents a chance to draw out and 
use what the children have learned. 


Order the Examination Kit 


If you want to relate the VCS to 
your parish program of catechism 
instruction, 

If you want your children to grow 
into understanding of God’s Holy 
Law, 

If you want to share in the bril- 
liantly dedicated work of outstand- 
ing teachers and artists, 

Order your examination kit from 
your publishing house now. Make 
your VCS a school of vital Christian 
service to your Savior and God. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


at New Orleans, La. 


For VCS We Tried... 


ie IS not unusual for a group of 
church youth to plan an evening 
together. Picnics, bike rides, swim- 
ming or bowling parties are ex- 
pected to be planned for summer 
evenings. At Immanuel Lutheran 
Church in New Orleans these affairs 
are planned because the high school 
and older youth enjoy the fellowship 
they experienced at the vacation 
church school and want to keep it 
going. 

For several years we have had two 
sessions in our VCS—a day session 
for nursery through intermediate 
classes and a night session for high 
school and older youth. The day ses- 
sion is similar to those conducted 
in other congregations. 

The two and a half hour night 
session begins with a brief devo- 
tion planned and conducted by one 
of the students. Of course some of 
them need help, but most confirmed 
youth can prepare and conduct a 
devotion in keeping with the study 
to follow. 


We Vary Our Program 

Since our church does not yet 
provide for senior high and older 
youth in the VCS curriculum, we 
have had to arrange our own pro- 
gram of study. Last year our classes 
studied the history of the Christian 
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church with the help of filmstrips 
produced by SVE. After the film 
was viewed each evening, the group 
counted off to form three groups. 
Each pupil most likely was able to 
be with each of the three discussion 
leaders during the two weeks. 

One year the first period was 
spent studying and learning the lit- 
urgy in the new hymnal. At the 
same time the Bible lessons were 
taken from the Acts of the Apostles 
and we used movies produced by 
Broadman Films to help in the 
study. 

On another occasion we studied 
great chapters from the Bible, help- 
ing the young people discuss the 
great issues of life. 


A New Place Each Night 


The opening period gives us a 
good classroom situation where we 
can use visual aids, chalkboards, and 
other equipment. Then comes one 
of the exciting hours of the evening. 

The staff and the pupils who 
bring their own cars transport the 
entire school to a place where the 
remainder of the session is to be 
held. The place has been kept secret 


until it is time to go. 


Pastor Aufderstrasse serves Immanuel 


Church, New Orleans, La. 


Some nights the classes were held 
along the shores of beautiful Lake 
Ponchartrain. On other nights they 
were held under the sheltering live 
oaks of City Park where the 
branches hang low with streamers 
of Spanish moss. The City Park 
lagoons are another favorite spot. 

Leaving the church building, we 
feel, has helped make the school a 
success. The out-of-doors provides a 
wonderful setting for youth to dis- 
cuss God and their relationship to 
him. 


Refreshments Are in Order 


Our youth are always ready for 
the close of the session when re- 
freshments are secured. New Orleans 
provides many opportunities and we 
can “surprise” the group at the end 
of the evening by going in the cars 
to purchase something to eat. 

One night we had a wiener roast 
on the lake shore. Another time we 
went for snow-ball—you can get 
them in virtually any flavor you ask 
for. It’s always exciting to go to the 
Market in the Old French Quarter 
for coffee and doughnuts. 

We know refreshments aren’t 
everything. But we do know that 
some of the excitement of our youth 
about our night session VCS is due 
to the way we plan the evening’s 
refreshments. 


Our Staff Is Enthusiastic 


Reasons why our staff is enthu- 
siastic about our night session VCS 
are implied in the description we 
have given. However, our staff is 
dedicated to its task for more im- 
portant reasons. 

The teachers enjoy this oppor- 


tunity for spiritual growth. They 
find that when they conscientiously 
prepare the lessons they are relating 
them to their own lives as well as 
to the lives of their pupils. 

Our teachers know that they are 
rendering service to our Lord as 
well as to the pupils in the classes 
they teach. They are instruments 
in God’s hands, bringing spiritual 
growth into the lives of the pupils. 

Perhaps the fact that the teachers 
can see Christian growth in the 
youth of our church means more 
than anything else. It is always 
heartening to realize that someone 
in the class is responding to the 
challenge of the Word of God. 


Our Youth Come Back for More 


It may be difficult to get them 
to admit it, but our youth appreciate 
the opportunity to learn more of 
God’s Word in life-related situations. 
They begin to realize how impor- 
tant church history, the liturgy, and 
the like should be to every Chris- 
tian. 

The “togetherness” of our youth 
in the night session VCS is an im- 
portant aspect of our congregation’s 
program. Working together, enjoy- 
ing one another’s company and 
learning together help make the 
bond of fellowship we should find 
in the Church stronger than ever. 

Our youth seem more eager to 
bring their problems out in the 
open under the open sky. Our teach- 
ers and discussion leaders have been 
asked soul-searching questions. At 
times they have been pressed for an 
answer. Yet, with God’s help, we 
have attempted to strengthen the 
faith of our youth. 
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.» We Tried... 


Bee several years weve known 
that our vacation church school 
was not reaching the older children 
at Central Lutheran Church, Eu- 
gene, Ore. We had a few intermedi- 
ates who attended at the request of 
their parents. Most of our youth felt 
they were too old for VCS. 

At a VCS clinic in the spring of 
1958 someone suggested that a VCS 
conducted for junior and senior high 
school students at a separate time 
from the regular VCS was the an- 
swer. It took us a year to do it. 


A New Name 


We called our VCS for junior 
and senior high school students, 
“Young Adult Education Week.” 
The name itself made it seem im- 
portant. It was conducted during 
the first week of the regular VCS 
from 7:30 to 9 each evening. 


A Good Staff 


Our own pastor led the singspira- 
tion each evening. Our youth en- 
joyed having a guest pastor who 
led the Bible study. A good leader 
can do much with Bible study for 
junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. 

The discussion period of the eve- 
ning was conducted by qualified 
leaders. Last year our youth con- 
sidered comparative religions dur- 
ing this practical hour which grew 
out of the Bible study period. 

One of our leaders was a mission- 
ary home on furlough. Another was 
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at Eugene, Ore. 


By Mrs. KennEtTH HaTLeLip 


a lawyer. The third was one of our 
campus pastors. 


We Planned Publicity 

Our publicity began in April, 
though plans had been made for 
publicity weeks before. Each of the 
Sunday church school classes in- 
volved were invited by verbal an- 
nouncement during their class hour. 
We took time to use a questionnaire 
to learn the interest of the students 
(for the practical hour), the most 
favorable time, transportation prob- 
lemssactc: 


Early Enrollment 

In May, more than a month be- 
fore our VCS for junior and senior 
high students began, we made en- 
rollment cards available. Not only 
did these guide our planning, but 
we were able to appoint a planning 
committee from among the students. 
It proved valuable for us to give 
the students a part in planning the 
evening sessions. 

Not all those who should attend 
enroll ahead of time. There are al- 
ways some who must be reminded 
that the VCS will begin. In our 
case, the children of one interested 
family volunteered to call all the 
young people in our congregation. 


Mrs. Hatlelid was superintendent of 
the VCS for two years at Central Church. 
She and her family are now affiliated 
with Our Redeemer Church, Eugene, Ore. 
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Heartening Results 


The enrollment for our “Young 
Adult Education Week” surpassed 
our expectations. In all we had 50 
attending. This was 50 more than 
would have attended the regular 
VCS conducted for the younger chil- 
dren. 

The time from 7:30 to 9 p.m. 
proved to be the best time for us to 
have a VCS for junior and senior 


..-We Tried... 


AST year when we planned for 

our VCS for preschoolers at 
Bethlehem Church, Mankato, 
Minn., we decided to have a moth- 
ers’ class too. “You mean you ex- 
pect us to come to Bible class every 
morning for two weeks?” “When 
will we get our washing and iron- 
ing done?” It was a lot to expect, 
but with the publicity already in 
our parish paper, there was noth- 
ing else to do but proceed with our 
plans. 

When we arranged our classes 
for preschoolers, we invited their 
mothers to register and attend 
classes at the same time. The line 
for the mothers to sign on the pre- 
registration card was very impor- 
tant. Every mother was invited. 


While the children were attend- 
ing their classes their mothers were 
in the Fireplace Room with their 
own class. Our pastor, the Rev. J. 
G. Feroe, conducted a study of 
Philippians during the first hour. 
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high youth in our church. Our staff 
and our students were enthusiastic 
about everything from the opening 
devotions and Bible study to the 
“coke bar” at the close of the eve- 
ning. We're ready to conduct an 
even-better VCS during the evening 
hours for our young people as part 
of the parish education program in 
our congregation during 1961. 


at Mankato, Minn. 


By Bernitita Catr 


Of course we had a coffee break. 
The mothers took turns bringing 
“something to go with the coffee” 
from their own kitchens. We can’t 
discount the fellowship of the cof- 
fee break either. 

During the second hour Pastor 
Harry L. Anderson, using the 1960 
VCS course, Teach Us To Pray, as a 
basis, helped the mothers study 
their children’s lessons. The mean- 
ingful Home Book became more 
valuable to our mothers in these 
sessions. 

There were 25 enrolled in the 
preschool mothers’ class. Many at- 
tended all the sessions. There was 
never fewer than 18. 

“My life will never be the same 
again.” “I have really learned to 
appreciate Bible Study.” These 
comments will be made in your 
congregation too, if you plan a 
class for the mothers of your pre- 
schoolers. 


Mrs. Catt now lives at Durand, Wis. 
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Teaching 
/n Spite of Trials 


By Davin Betcum 


W* all have our troubles. They 
range from a mild headache 
to a death in the family, from tem- 
porary unemployment to a_ full- 
blown nervous breakdown. 


"The Show Must Go On" 


Stars on Broadway and in cir- 
cuses have sometimes displayed 
amazing fortitude. No matter how 
sick or personally indisposed they 
have been, they felt they could not 
disappoint their audience. Some 
have passed out and even died on 
stage in the midst of a performance. 
Mailmen proudly go through ice, 
sleet, and snow because “the mail 
must go through.” Millions of peo- 
ple show up on time for work in 
spite of a little headache or even a 
major disappointment. 

Why is it that many volunteer 
church workers, church ushers, and 
Sunday school teachers will beg off 
from an assignment on very short 
notice? Hurried arrangements for 
substitutes usually result in a sec- 
ond-rate job. Could it be they are 
less dedicated, show less fortitude 
than the zealous theatrical people 
or the hardy mailmen? Surely it is 
even more important that Christian 
education must go on! 
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Don't Fear Self-exposure 


Because the church school teacher 
is so definitely in the public eye, it 
may be that the teacher hesitates to 
show his real emotions. When we 
are under stress, our usual defense 
mechanisms, our nice orderly 
“front,” cannot be counted on to 
protect us from other people’s opin- 
ions. 

A teacher has just lost her mother. 
She fears the class situation. “What 
if I should get all emotional and 
even break down and cry right 
there. I’m supposed to have all the 
answers, and be a Christian exam- 
ple. ’'d be too ashamed.” 


The fact that the teacher is also 
wrestling and struggling with some 
of life’s great issues can actually be 
a bond between her and her fellow 
learners. The stereotype that the 
teacher has attained intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual perfection can 
alienate someone from the class. 
Since this is always a false stereo- 
type anyway, it is a particularly 
harmful one. 


Dr. Belgum, professor of pastoral theo- 
logy at Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis, is the author of 
Why Did It Happen to Me? 


Members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
can help other alcoholics because 
they are wrestling with the same 
problem. Let students and teachers 
be fellow wrestlers with the same 
problems, the same issues, whether 
the question be the meaning of 
prayer, the significance of Paul’s 
correspondence with the Corinthian 
Church, the problems of mixed mar- 
riages, the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion, or the relationship between 
church and state in contemporary 
America. The teacher need not shun 
any of these topics even when they 
might coincide with painful areas 
of personal failure in his or her 
own life. 

If Jesus was “tempted in all 
things” as we are, should we not 
expect to find the modern teacher 
also tempted in all things like the 
pupils in the class? In contrast to 
our blessed Lord, we will fail from 
time to time. We will stumble and 
be fainthearted under heavy bur- 
dens. We will be egged on by base 
motives from time to time just as 
our pupils will. Sometimes, such 
a struggle, such a burden, can be 
shared with a class at a strategic 
time and in the right way to achieve 
true rapport, fellowship, and growth 
for teacher and pupils alike. 

“He doesn’t practice what he 
preaches” can be just as damaging 
to teachers as to preachers. Con- 
sider many of the principles the 
Christian teacher is supposed to pro- 
fess: “truth in the inward parts,” 
repentance versus hypocrisy; “bear 
one another’s burdens” versus iso- 
lated individualism. How could a 
teacher get these points across if 
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he were self-protective, inhibited, 
aloof, emotionally shut as tight as 
a clam? Can he ignore personal 
tragedy, disaster in his own life or 
family, economic pressures, pain or 
sickness? 

If a teacher is too sick, too 
traumatized by life to serve, he 
will gladly accept the decision of 
the board of parish education of 
the congregation. Let him be so 
non-defensive that he will lay aside 
all need for self-justification and 
status seeking, and be willing to 
serve where and when his capacities 
and the needs dictate. 

Of course, to teach in the face of 
personal tragedy, a broken engage- 
ment, loss of one’s job, death in the 
family, a sore personal disappoint- 
ment of any kind, the teacher needs 
to draw upon the same means of 
grace, the same power of God, that 
the pupils need to rely on. Without 
resolving his hurt in a Christian way, 
these problems can become bitter, 
festering wounds leading to self-pity, 
hostility, revenge, and worse. Then 
his usefulness as a Christian teacher 
is greatly impaired and he becomes 
a barrier rather than a channel for 
the healing Word of God. 

Blessed is the teacher who has 
found his way through a personal 
problem. Those who watch him 
teach will also grow along with 
him. 


Don't Be Egocentric 


“Personal experience” as a routine 
method in Christian teaching can 
be tragic, limited, and selfish. Teach- 
ing needs the solid foundation of 
objectivity to which emotional and 
subjective illustrations ought to be 
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only an occasional supplement. Per- 
sonal experiences make an_ inter- 
esting relish or side dish for the 
diet, but must never become the 
main course. 

No amount of “I remember 
weenie noe, jor tlh never torget 
Maye atist “expetience of 20. .”~ can 
possibly substitute for careful lesson 
preparation. Yet many a_ pious 
teacher has relied upon it as a path 
of least resistance. Few lives are so 
rich and varied that personal experi- 
ences will not soon become repeti- 
tious and shop-worn. The tenth 
time the teacher shares her death- 
bed conversion experience is not 
likely to be as closely related to the 
lesson as the first or third time. 
The class may tire a bit of hearing 
over and over how “the good Lord 
helped us through the awful trials 
of the depression (of the 1930’s).” 
This may be especially true if the 
class is meeting in the 1960’s when 
the main problem seems to be what 
to do about millions of bushels of 
surplus grain. Most 10 year olds 
cannot identify very closely with 
the personal illustrations of a mid- 
dle-aged teacher sharing personal 
illustrations from the adult business 
world no matter how meaningful 
they might be to the middle-aged. 

Let good, solid lesson prepara- 
tion come first—reading the Bible 
passages involved, studying the pu- 
pil’s book and the teachet’s guide, 
checking audio-visual aids sugges- 
tions. Then, if appropriate, and if 
the pupils do not come up with 
just as helpful illustrations of their 
own, then let the teacher share some 
personal experience, be it of joy 
or sorrow. 
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Teaching should be more “pupil- 
centered” than “teacher-centered.” 
This can be a good rule of thumb 
to help determine whether the per- 
sonal life and experiences, trials and 
tribulations, of the teacher are play- 
ing too predominant a role in the 
teaching. 

A good teacher does not bring 
in illustrations and practical dis- 
cussion questions which the pupils 
could just as well have raised out 
of their own experience and strug- 
gles with the issues at hand. This 
approach not only aids motivation, 
but also lengthens the retention span 
of the learner. Although the teach- 
er’s involvement is essential, it is 
not the primary goal or end to be 
achieved. It is only a means to an 
end, namely the growth and devel- 
opment of the child or pupil. Even 
though most teachers agree that 
they grow tremendously in the pro- 
cess of teaching, the class should 
still be designed primarily for the 
growth and development of the pu- 
pil. 

Above all, the whole of Christian 
teaching should be God-centered. 
He is above and watches over both 
teacher and pupil alike. It is God 
who reveals himself to teacher and 
pupil alike through his holy Word 
and Sacraments. The teacher may 
seem much higher than the pupil in 
learning and experience. Who is 
closer to the top of Pike’s Peak? 
One standing in the street looking 
up? Or the one standing up on 
the curb? “As the heavens are high- 
er than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways,” says the 
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VERY teacher will find him- 
self teaching students who are 
in trouble or tragedy. Through the 


lesson the teacher may, unknow- 


ingly, be helping students solve 
problems and fortify them for tragic 
experiences. The closer the relation- 
ship between students and teacher, 
the greater is the probability that the 
students will seek his counsel. 


The matter of counseling is a 
most responsible one. The pupil’s 
personality and relationship to God 
is at stake. A responsible teacher 
will use every means to improve 
the skill of counseling. The teacher’s 
personality must radiate approach- 
ableness because counseling can be 
more effective when it is sought. 
Love, tact, understanding, tolerance, 
cheerfulness, good humor and ma- 
ture faith are required. By God’s 
grace the teacher can become an 
effective channel for the Holy Spirit 
to be the true Comforter. 


Fred's Problem 


Fred was no longer as well pre- 
pared in class, participated less in 
discussions and didn’t seem to have 
the grasp of the total subject matter. 
Fred’s teacher made a visit to his 
home. The answer wasn’t there. 
The teacher sensed a perfectly nor- 
mal, pleasant home relationship. 


Observing more closely in class 
the teacher was led to believe his 
problem was physical. Perhaps it is 
difficult for him to read. Fred as- 
sured his teacher that the school 
nurse had given him a routine eye 
check. Yet the teacher advised Fred 
to have his eyes examined by a 
physician. His class problem was 
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solved. His vision was improved 
and his class work showed a marked 
improvement. 


Mary's Difficulty 


Despite church membership, 
Mary’s home was one in which 
faith was not translated into life. 
Her parents objected when Mary 
wanted to attend Sunday school 
with her pals, for it would interfere 
with other plans for Sunday. Mary’s 
persistent begging won. In her class 
Mary showed keen interest and 
demonstrated marked improvement 
in spite of her family background of 
Biblical illiteracy. 

A problem arose, however, in 
view of Mary’s poor attendance. The 
teacher learned that whenever she 
did come to worship, she came with- 
out her parents. “Have you tried to 
encourage your parents to come 
with you like many other families 
do?” the teacher asked. 

Then Mary broke out into tears, 
“It won’t do any good. When I do 
stay for church and come home that 
much later, they blame me for de- 
laying our Sunday plans!” Her 
teacher sensed her spiritual conflict. 

It will be helpful for Mary to 
emphasize essentials: “You owe love 
and respect to your parents, but 
God deserves and demands first 
place in your heart. Assure your 
parents how much they mean to 
you, but explain that you want to 
honor the Lord by regular Sunday 
worship.” 


Pastor Schlachtenhaufen serves Hephatha 
Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A couple from church, well suited 
to understand, befriend, and be in- 
fluential might be enlisted to call 
on Mary’s parents. The teacher will 
want to bear Mary’s spiritual con- 
flict in mind in planning lesson 
applications. 


Anne's Tragedy 


The oldest of four, Anne is like 
quicksilver, but inattentive, con- 
trary and troublesome. Her atten- 
dance is irregular. Anne’s teacher 
made a planned visit to her home. It 
set off a bitter argument between 
father and mother, each blaming the 
other for their daughter’s difficulties. 
That first visit convinced the teacher 
that the unhappy home was basic to 
Anne’s problem. 


Anne’s parents were also irregu- 
lar at church. When they did come 
to the parents’ class they cast hidden 
barbs at each other in class discus- 
sions. 

Further visits uncovered tragic 
facts. Anne was exposed daily to 
her parents’ bitter quarreling and 
violent outbursts of temper. Their 
problems even reached the divorce 
court. 

Every Sunday the teacher spoke 
friendly, reassuring words to Anne. 
During the session she used lesson 
opportunities to show that Jesus 
helps all of us, children and parents 
alike, to overcome our faults, to 
love each other and to pray for each 
other. 


When Anne’s parents were recon- 
ciled and their home relationship 
improved, the teacher noted a 
marked improvement in Anne. She 
became more like a girl should be, 
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and took her place as a class par- 
ticipant again. 


Jane's Conflict 


A brilliant student in high school, 
Jane is an eager beaver, and full 
of pep. Almost suddenly, Jane’s at- 
titude changed. Her buoyancy was 
gone. She often switched the dis- 
cussion to “the unfairness of life.” 

The Sunday bulletin informed the 
teacher that Jane’s father was hos- 
pitalized, but Jane was evasive when 
concern was shown. A home visit 
revealed that her father was mental- 
ly ill. Financial pressure forced Jane 
to give up school activities for a 
part-time job. Jane felt her father’s 
case was hopeless. She was sure a 
stigma was attached to mental ill- 
ness. 

Her teacher used every oppor- 
tunity to unfold the true meaning 
and the far-reaching blessings of the 
providence of God. Aside from the 
session the teacher took every oppor- 
tunity to instill confidence in Jane. 

In God’s providence Jane regained 
her spiritual balance and again be- 
came a participating member both 
in her church school class and in the 
Luther League. 


Teachers Want To Help 

To help a patient, the physician 
prescribes medication and treatment. 
The teacher prepares on a week- 
by-week and unit-by-unit _ basis. 
Careful preparation with the class 
members in mind will help a teach- 
er realize that teaching situations 
can also be counseling situations. 
Teaching is rewarding, but helping 
students with problems and troubles 
is doubly rewarding. 
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A West Coast Report 


Christian 


Day 


Schools 


By Rusy CartwricHtT 


On To Colorado 


Act highways and airways lead 
to Fort Collins. Bus, plane and 
train reservations are being made. 
Car pools are being formed. An 
overall effort is being made by the 
Christian day schools in the Far 
West to send their faculties, pastors, 
and school board members to the 
constituting convention of the Chris- 
tian Day School Association of the 
American Lutheran Church. 

We of the west coast are especial- 
ly grateful for the opportunity of at- 
tending the convention. Our schools 
in the West were established only 
a short time ago. We know the 
convention will help strengthen the 
CDS program in the ALC. 

As we think that more than one 
hundred CDS leaders from the west 
coast will attend, we cannot help 
but remember the small beginnings 
of the CDS movement in California 
yust. 16 years ago Pastor E. G. 
Krueger established the first CDS 
of our west coast churches in 1945 
at Chapel of Peace in Inglewood. 
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By 1947 there were six schools. By 
1950 there were 14. Now there are 
35 schools, 194 teachers and 4,000 
boys and girls in the Christian day 
schools in our area. 

Enthusiasm is running high 
among our CDS leaders about the 
constituting convention in August. 
We will meet like-minded teachers 
and administrators from all over the 
country and our church. In fact, al- 
ready last September 95 of the CDS 
personnel invited had made their 
reservations for the convention. 

The planning committee has in- 
vited anyone in the church inter- 
ested in the CDS movement to at- 
tend the constituting convention of 
the CDS Association of the ALC. 
Write to the Department of Parish 
Education, 422 S. 5th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, for more information and 
for registration blanks. 


Mrs. Cartwright is principal of Bethel 
Lutheran Elementary School, Encino, 
Calif. 
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Jim Stewart (left) and Kenny Bowers featured 
in the program on responsibility. 


A birthday party is given for Jim Stewart 
by the children and Digby the Duck, one of the puppets. 
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Joan Conrath appears with Kenny Bowers and Jim 
Stewart on the program about exclusiveness. 


Tom Rook, director, and Miss Betty Barth, NLC head 
of radio-TV, confer before a scene with Reggie the Rhinoceros. 
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in our Year of Jubilee 


Growing Congregations 


By Henry E. Horsman 


Wie makes a congregation 


grow?” was the question as- 
signed to Mr. Richard Myers, a 
research specialist with the Greater 
Chicago Federation of Churches. 
Months of study failed to isolate 
a common factor. He kept at his 
task and finally found a clue. 

Mr. Myers compared the average 
attendance in the Sunday church 
school with church growth in 3500 
congregations of various denomina- 
tions. He discovered that by study- 
ing Sunday church school average 
attendance the number of profes- 
sions of faith could be quite ac- 
curately forecast. 

This was only part of the an- 
swer. He still didn’t know what 
the something was within the con- 
gregation or church school. Later 
study showed the secret to be in the 
size of the class! 


Small Class vs. Large Class 


Next Mr. Myers experimented 
with two groups of church schools. 
He instructed the first group, “If a 
teacher resigns this year, don’t re- 
place him. Instead, combine that 
class with another in the same age 
bracket. That will give you a larger 
class. See what happens to it.” 
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By the end of the year, every 
combined class had dwindled away. 
The average attendance was no 
larger than the average attendance 
of each of the original two classes 
and eventually there was an actual 
loss in church membership. 

The other group received these 
instructions: “In every department 
with two or more classes, add an- 
other qualified teacher. Then re- 
assign the pupils, giving all classes 
an equal number.” 

At the end of the year all three 
were the size of the original two! 
Face-to-face’ groups mean more room 
for more people. People are drawn 
into the congregation that way. 


Too Many Classrooms! 


Recently in New Orleans some 
pastors were having lunch with Dr. 
Dawson C. Bryan, author of Build- 
ing Church Membership Through 
Evangelism. One of them had been 
assigned to a congregation which 
was a merger of two smaller ones. 
They would soon dedicate their 
million and a half church plant on 
Canal Street and the planning didn’t 
seem too realistic. They had in- 


Dr. Hoesman is an evangelist for the 
Commission on Evangelism of the ALC. 
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cluded twice as many classrooms in 
the educational unit as there were 
classes in the merged church school. 

Dr. Bryan recommended that a 
teacher be appointed for every class- 
room still vacant after every larger 
class had been divided. When these 
teachers asked, “Whom am I to 
teach?” they were to be told, “Your 
first task is to inquire, search, and 
visit until you have enrolled a class.” 
This has been most successfully 
done in many schools. 


Multiply by Dividing 

Educators among the Southern 
Baptists believe that you multiply 
by dividing. Classes are kept small 
by regularly dividing them. Their 
growth over the years has demon- 
strated the truth of Mr. Myers’ re- 
search and Dr. Bryan’s advice. 


At a recent meeting I heard one 
of their secretaries of evangelism 
report that four of every seven ac- 
cessions in their denomination come 
out of the church school. At the 
same time they gain only one of 
every 28 contacted outside the 
church school. Every time they add 
another church school teacher they 
gain 10 additional members. Each 
of their 757,000 teachers is expected 
to gain at least one new member 


during 1961. 
What Can We Do? 


The answer to the question has 
already been given. Those responsi- 
ble for the church school should 
immediately endeavor to “add an- 
other qualified teacher in every de- 
partment with two or more classes 


Multiply by dividing classes into face-to-face groups 
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and then reassign the pupils to give 
all classes an equal number.” 

The young people’s and adult 
Bible classes are too large in many 
of the church schools I have visited. 
Two classes for young people with 
an enrollment of 10 are more effec- 
tive than one class enrolling 20. 
The adult department now having 
one large class should also divide 
into smaller units as necessary. 


Use Your Card File 


Do you keep a file of all pupils 
removed from the roll during the 
past year? Have they been called 
on? Many times? Not even once? 

A pastor took a card at random 
from such a file for a follow-up 
call. He found a 12-year-old boy 
who had been hospitalized for five 
weeks. When the pastor called, he 
had been recuperating at home for 
two weeks. No one from the church 
school had called or inquired about 
him. The pastor wrote across that 
card, “removed from the roll be- 
cause nobody cared.” 


Community Responsibility 

Recently I spent the greater part 
of a week in a midwest county seat 
with a population of less than 3000. 
In this town there are three Lu- 
theran congregations, one quite 
large. In two weeks of calling, the 
interim pastor obtained 80 com- 
mitments for membership and 16 
children to be baptized. There are 
similar responsibilities in most every 
area. 

According to the latest statistics 
there are 85,621 teachers in the Sun- 
day church schools of the ALC. If 
each of these would put forth con- 
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secrated, conscientious, prayerful ef- 
fort to gain or to reclaim one pupil 
in this Jubilee Year, what a tre- 
mendous fruit they would bear. 
Then each pupil should be influ- 
enced to gain one more. If only 10% 
succeeded, think of that additional 
increase! 


This Is Our Task 


We need to have more Bible study 
with many more receiving the Word 
with all readiness of mind. More 
should be searching the Scriptures, 
not only on Sunday but also on 
week days. 

How? Use every available tool: 
pastoral letter, sermon, announce- 
ment, and also personal visitation. 
Teachers and members now en- 
gaged in regular Bible study, the 
satisfied customers, are best quali- 
fied to visit non-attenders to enroll 
them in a class. The Holy Spirit 
will supply the power for their 
witness. When should this be done? 
Anytime! We suggest a visitation 
program during the post-Easter sea- 
son. 

Those responsible (evangelism 
committee and/or parish education 
committee, church school board) 
should complete all arrangements 
well in advance and send out en- 
thusiastic, instructed visitors im- 
mediately after Easter. Additional 
classes can be organized to begin on 
Pentecost. In the meantime, antici- 
pate your needs and enlist and train 
the required additional teachers. 

Have we suggested a way you 
can go on your way rejoicing in 
your church school during this Jubi- 
lee Year? What can you do to help 
your congregation grow? 
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What’s New To View? 


By Mabel Sihier 


Three sets of filmstrips, produced by Family Films, correlate with the 
1961 VCS curriculum, God's Holy Law. These kits are highly recom- 
mended for use with young children. Each kit has four filmstrips and 
two records. They are $19.50 a set, or $5.95 for individual filmstrips 
and $2.00 for individual records. 


Stories About Church has the following titles: ‘We Go to Church," 
Happy Times at Church," ''Making Friends at Church," and ''Gifts 
for Our Church.’ Strips from this kit correlate with Sessions 4, 5, 
and 10 in the VCS curriculum. 


Stories About Home and Family with titles, ''Big Brothers Are Fun," 
"When Daddy Comes Home," "Shopping with Mother,’ and "A 
Birthday Surprise for Daddy" will tie in well with Sessions 5 and 7. 


For Sessions 5, 6, and 8 use Donny Stories About Growing Up. 
From this series, ''Sandpike and Trike," a story about sharing, and 
"Molly's Blocks,"' a story about ownership, are especially suitable. 


Two filmstrip series which are most usable with primary and junior chil- 
dren are: Learning Church Manners, a sound filmstrip which teaches 
reverence for the house of God (color art work, sale $9.00); and 
Getting To Know God Better. The latter subject has four filmstrips and 
two records and sells for $25.50. Individual filmstrips are $6.50 each 
and individual records are $3.50 each. From this series, ‘Getting To 
Know God Through the Bible’ and ''Getting To Know God Through 
Prayer and Worship" correlate with the VCS curriculum especially well. 


These materials may be ordered from your Films Peper mans in Minne- 
apolis and Columbus and at all Augsburg Publishing House branch 
stores. 


Mrs. Sihler is films supervisor in the Films Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Direct Lines 


Attend Your VCS Clinic 


PRING is coming—then sum- 

mer, and once more the wonder- 
ful opportunity of the Vacation 
Church School. We all know its 
importance! 

The VCS offers half again as 
much teaching-learning time in the 
church school classroom as the en- 
tire Sunday school year! It equals 
the Sunday school time in a con- 
gregation that teaches only 30 min- 
utes a week for nine months! Pro. 
viding a daily continuity for better 
church school learning, the VCS 
gives opportunity for more freedom 
in use of space and methods and 
for inviting new pupils into the 
school. 

But those concentrated two weeks 
can come and go so quickly. Unless 
we are well prepared, we may miss 
the opportunity rather badly. The 
VCS clinic can help you! 


Even at the worst, the clinic will 
get you riled up and thinking all 
sorts of things about what’s really 
important and what the VCS is 
all about. It’s not likely that the 
clinic will be poor. Conference deans 
and leaders are more and more 
realizing the importance of obtain- 
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ing the best possible instructors to 
be trained for this work. 


And if the clinic is good (most 
of them really are) you'll learn a 
half-dozen new ideas, get a clear 
introductory grasp of what your 
course is all about, and get a good 
start toward formulating your own 
plans. 


The VCS clinic offers a really 
dandy opportunity. Make use of it! 
We all need a prod to get started— 
a schedule to meet, a new idea, an 
irritant, a vision of how things can 
fit together for a truly fine teaching- 
learning experience. The VCS clinic 
will do that for you. 


Go to that clinic and pass this 
very direct line along to those who 
are going to teach in the VCS, but 
who are not getting the LurHeran 
Tracuer. (Mimeo this whole “Di- 
rect Line,” order extra copies, or 
read it to someone on the phone! 
Send the “Line” along!) 


CE hb Grim 


C. RicHArD EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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Concrete 


loeas 


Me Sunday church school 
superintendents tell me _ that 
too much time is taken up at their 
teachers’ meetings with business 
affairs. This seems to happen most 
often when the Sunday school main- 
tains its own treasury. 

When the church school must 
maintain itself with the offerings 
given by pupils each Sunday, then 
it generally becomes the task of the 
teachers to decide how the money 
should be spent. This often creates 
a lot of discussion. 

If it is the responsibility of the 
congregation to teach, then the con- 
gregation should provide the funds 
necessary for an effective teaching 
ministry. This can best be done 
through a unified budget. 

A unified budget means that 
those responsible for the teaching 
program would submit, and be able 
to justify, a budget to the congre- 
gation at its annual meeting. Such a 
proposal would include the total an- 
ticipated expenditure for all phases 
of the teaching program. It would 
include the costs of operating the 
Sunday church school, the vacation 
church school, the released time 
school plus any special teaching em- 
phases within the congregation. 

Anticipated expenditures would 
include items for books, workbooks, 
new equipment, supplies, film rent- 
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By A. R. MickEetson 


als, teacher helps, etc. At the same 
time, the congregation should be 
informed of the anticipated income 
from offerings, the sale or rental of 
books, etc. 


Some of the advantages of operat- 
ing the teaching ministry under a 
unified budget are: 


® It becomes the responsibility of 
the congregation to provide ade- 
quate funds for its parish education 
program, 

* it enables those responsible for 
the various schools to plan at least a 
year in advance, 


* it reminds the entire congre- 
gation of its obligation to teach, 


® it eliminates a lot of “business” 
from the teachers’ meetings, 


® it prevents the Sunday church 
school from becoming an isolated, 
self-perpetuating activity within the 
framework of a congregation. 


Even within a unified budget a 
special emphasis, such as missions, 
can be built into the program of the 
Sunday church school and _ special 
projects into the program of the 
vacation church school. These 
would, of course, be recognized as 


such when the budget is prepared. 


Mr. Mickelson is director of parish edu- 
cation for the Northern Minnesota and 
Eastern North Dakota Districts. 
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American Uniform Series 


G°s Redeeming Jesus! The most 
precious unit of all! Isn’t this 
what we have been building up to 
in units one through three? We 
are in our second lesson of unit four, 
only the beginning messages of how 
and why Jesus redeemed his own. 


How Did He Redeem Us? 


It wasn’t an easy task. In the first 
lesson of unit four, Jesus wanted 
love and compassion from his dis- 
ciples, but they fell asleep! Last 
week he wanted to pay the price 
for our sins. Instead he was sold 
to be betrayed! Now he warns 
against temptation, but is denied! 
He offers no defense so that all 
might be fulfilled, yet is cruelly and 
unmercifully tried! How did Christ 
redeem his people? With suffer- 
ing, humility, and trust in the 
heavenly Father. 


Why Did He Redeem Us? 
For the sufferings of Christ we have 
no scales to wéigh, no rule to meas- 
ure. The cross of Christ will never 
reach its full depth of meaning un- 
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less we take a good look at the 
predicament of man in general. In 
order to look UP to the redeeming 
Jesus, we must look DOWN low 
enough to see ourselves as members 
of this human race. 


Lesson 25 


The denial of Jesus by Peter is the 
theme of this lesson. What is the 
lesson to be learned on this day in 
1961? Peter knew Jesus, and we 
know him. Yet Peter denied him as 
we deny him. We cannot with a 
self-righteous attitude condemn him 
when we, like Peter, speak and act 
before we think. Our thoughts are 
first selfish and for our own well- 
being. Do we also act as Peter did 
in the next step? Peter wept Jit- 
terly. Do we? 

It will be necessary here to give 
some examples of how we deny 
Jesus. These are some general ones 
that could be used in all ages: doubt- 
ing Bible truths, not wanting to 


Mrs. Freseman lives at Salem, Ohio, 
where her husband is pastor of Emman- 
uel Church. 
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come to worship service and Sunday 
school, by not taking part in the 
songs and prayers in the services, 
misusing the Ten Commandments, 
by refusing to admonish one who 
uses his name in vain. Many others 
can stimulate class discussion, show- 
ing that we too are Peters and most 
often not as sorry as he was. Let’s 
remember that Peter repented and 
became a firm stone in the founda- 
tion of the church for his beloved 
Christ! 


Lesson 26 


Let’s do something different in pre- 
senting the trial of Jesus. Very few 
lessons lend themselves so beautiful- 
ly to full class participation. Act this 
one out. This will mean “ahead” 
planning and work for the teacher, 
but the results will be rewarding! 

Adult classes: If you have a lawyer 
or civic workers in your class this is 
“down their alley”! Encourage them 
to take over. Large class: choose 
those who will take part and meet 
before class or after class or after 
church, but do go over with them 
what you want them to do. The rest 
of the class can be the heckling mob. 

Small classes: Choose the main 
characters including the teacher as 
a participant, with one energetic per- 
son to portray the heckling mob. 
This should be planned to take up 
only half of the period to allow time 
for an appraisal of the re-enactment 
of the trial. 

As the redeeming Christ looks 
about us and sees all the human 
race, does he not ask us, “Watch 
with me’? Is the same explanation 
that he gave to the sleeping dis- 
ciples for their strange inability, 
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“The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak” valid for us? 
Whatever our answer he prescribes 
the remedy for all sleeping follow- 
ers, “Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.” 

By keeping awake to the needs 
of each individual pupil we are 
watching for that soul to save. By 
praying, studying, and preparing 
well for our class sessions, we are 
doing a great service for our Jesus, 
for our fellowmen, and for our- 
selves. With this spirit of dedication 
in our hearts, we have nothing to 
fear. Those days come, when we feel 
that we have not gotten through, 
or that our efforts were all in vain. 
We can only do our very best in 
teaching. The receptive heart and 
mind is in the hands of the Holy 
Spirit. We must always remember 
that our Lord can do far more with 
the words we speak than we can 
ever hope or dream. Who knows 
what an influence for good a well 
taught lesson today might bear in 
a life for many years to come. 


Lesson 28 


Let’s use an object lesson here, and 
really take a good look at our- 
selves, and see what the reflection of 
our own life is and what effect it 
might have on those around us. 
As teachers and class members we 
are always an influence on many 
lives. 

Ask each member of the class to 
bring a small mirror with them for 
use in Lesson 28. (Dig in those old 
pocketbooks in the attic for some 
extras.) Stir up some interest for 
the next Sunday’s lesson with this 
odd request. Small children and 
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adults can take a serious, good look 
in that mirror and think! When 
was the last time J was a Judas? 
(betrayed him), a Peter? (denied 
him), an Annas? (questioned him), 
a Caiaphas? (not giving him a 
chance), a Pilate? (indifferent), or 
one of the “crowd”? (mock him or 
use his name in vain). 


These are the kinds of people 
Jesus died to redeem. Now let’s 
take another look into that mirror. 
When did I last confess with Peter 
“T love you, Lord, I do not deny 
you.” When did I last help in the 
building up of his Kingdom, by 
helping in my church; or stand 
alone in a decision of right or 
wrong, and choose Christ’s way in- 
stead of Pilate’s? When was the last 
time one spoke and did evil against 
me and I was minded to look up to 
the cross and say with Christ, “Fa- 
ther, forgive them”? 


Summary 


Unit four portrays our redeeming 
Lord dying for all these many dif- 
ferent kinds of persons. Make two 
lists of the “who’s” from this unit; 
the first, of those mentioned who 
loved Jesus; the other, of those who 
committed and spoke evil against 
him. Which list is longer? Now 
compare these lists with lists for 
1961. Have each member think of 
the number of people he knows 
from home, school, or at work who 
are against Jesus. Then list how 
many he knows who are for him? 
How do these lists compare? Does 
the comparison show that Jesus has 
redeemed his _ people? 

This is Palm Sunday, yet this 
lesson deals with the death of Jesus 
as the sacrifice of the Lamb to take 
away the sin of the world. We are 
ready to begin the new unit “He 
Makes Us His Witnesses.” 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


"About God and Me" 

Our Teacher's Guide gives a 
wealth of ideas and details. We 
can become so involved in them 
that we lose sight of the one central 
point we are trying to put across. 
Determine what this point is and 
note each place in the Guide where 
it is emphasized. 

Lesson 25: If your pupils have 
difficulty naming their troubles, try 
asking more specific questions based 
on the Bible study. “Do you ever 
say ‘I can’t’?” (v. 7). “When you 
and a friend did something wrong, 
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did he try to blame it on you?” 
Giculkh): 

Lesson 26: Moses covered his face 
because he was afraid. Was he 
perhaps feeling more awe and won- 
der at the realization of God’s great- 
ness than fear? How do we convey 
the meaning of holy? Do we imply 
that it means mysterious or spooky? 
Could our voices rather express 
Moses’ feeling as awesome, pure, 


exalted, glorious? 


Mrs. Matyas is superintendent at Mt. 
Carmel Lutheran Sunday school, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 
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Combine Lessons 27 and 28 and 
use Lesson 29 on March 26 if your 
church school holds a special ser- 
vice in place of the study session 
on Easter. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


Lesson 25 can help develop mis- 
sion awareness. Show pictures that 
will help your class list the things 
we do in Sunday school, such as 
pray, sing, give offering, etc. Using 
their texts, guide them to list things 
we learn about in Sunday church 
school. 

Tell your pupils that the children 
pictured on p. 112 live in one of 
our church’s mission fields. “What 
do you think missionaries might 
teach to these children?” Help the 
class see that those children need 
to learn and do the same things 
we do. We listed them. 

Dramatize a church school session 
at a mission station. Choose four 
“missionaries” to lead the “mission 
children” in a prayer, song, Bible 
story and Bible verse. 

Second graders can learn the facts 
about the Holy Week events in 
Lessons 29, 30 and 31. They can 
come to a more personal involve- 
ment in Jesus’ sacrifice if they are 
guided to explore the atmosphere of 
these stories. Deep emotional feel- 
ing present in Jesus and the people 
involved shaped the outcome of 
these events. Ask questions like 
“How would you feel if you knew 
people were coming soon to arrest 
you and you were innocent?” 


Read the Passion of our Lord 
as found in some hymnals for your 
own preparation. 
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God Speaks to Me 


Review Lessons 27-32. Divide 
your class into groups. Give each 
a slip describing a story incident 
from one of the review lessons. 
Let each group pantomime the inci- 
dent. When the class has guessed 
the identity of the story, have some- 
one retell it. Then guide the class to 
recall what this lesson taught and 
what part of the Lord’s Prayer it 
illustrated. 

Review a Bible verse by printing 
it on newsprint. Cut it apart by 
phrases, back with flannel bits. 
Place on a flannel board in jumbled 
order for the class to rearrange. 

Lesson 33: Try illustrating with 
simple stick figures. Can you visual- 
ize a stick child being pulled to 
one side by a stick Satan and to 
the other side by a stick Jesus? Can 
you see a stick Joseph with a colored 
chalk, striped coat? 

Lesson 34: What heroes do your 
pupils admire? The Swamp Fox? 
Pony Express riders? Sir Edmund 
Hilary? What makes them heroes? 
Let the children tell the stories of 
some of the Biblical heroes of faith 
who were filled with power. 

Are there heroes of faith today? 
Back issues of your church papers 
and mission magazines will provide 
stories of Christians behind the Iron 
Curtain and in foreign lands who 
are heroes of faith. Tell about them 
to your class. 

In Lesson 18 we learn how much 
Jesus, by suffering, wanted salva- 
tion for us. Build on the theme, 
“Tt Was a Good Friday for You” 
by having the class study incidents 
of the Passion from several Gospels. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Listening To God 


Fourth graders should be advanc- 
ing in their ability to find their way 
around in the Bible. In addition 
to the Bible Study in the text, vari- 
ous procedures may be followed to 
kindle interest and promote skill. 

In teaching the petitions in Chap- 
ters 26 to 29, choose a key word 
for each, such as bread for the 
fourth, forgiveness for the fifth. Let 
pupils look up verses containing the 
key word. You may supply the loca- 
tion of the verses. Or, if the pupils 
are capable, let them find their own 
verses with the aid of a concordance 
and cross references. Use as either 
supervised class study or written 
home work, 

Give the pupils a chapter and 
verse of the Bible either on the 
chalk board or verbally to find as 
quickly as possible. Have them read 
only the first two or three words as 
this is merely drill in location. This 
may be done singly or in competi- 
tion between two pupils. 

Your publishing house can supply 
a very helpful “Books of the Bible” 
flannelgraph set. 


God's Chosen People 


Some of the best-loved Bible 
stories occur in Lessons 26 to 29. 
Try the story-telling method as your 
lesson presentation. Keep a_ step 
ahead of your pupils’ reading of the 
Bible and text, so that his first con- 
tact with the story is your telling of 
it. But see to it that, whether by 
natural ability or consecrated appli- 
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cation or both, you tell the story 
well! For a story well told is a very 
effective teaching tool. In Bible 
stories the Holy Spirit is at work 
in the child’s heart. 


Forward With Christ 


Encourage your pupils to mem- 
orize complete Bible selections in 
addition to the isolated verses in 
their assignments. Suggest the pas- 
sages that form the Bible basis for 
the lessons; for example, Mark 
14:32-42 for Lesson 26. Do not 
assign this as a task, but rather 
challenge their ability. You will 
discover some pupils with a special 
aptitude for memorization who will 
respond eagerly. 

Memory work may also be done 
as a class project. Consider using 
John 19:17-30, the Bible basis for 
Lesson 28, in this manner. First, 
prayerfully meditate on the passage 
in your own lesson preparation. 
Read it to your class. Let them join 
in a second reading. Suggest they 
read it often at home, perhaps each 
night and morning as a part of their 
private devotions. Continue unison 
reading at later class sessions. Mem- 
ory will come with enjoyable repe- 
tition—and what a treasure they 
will have “hid in their hearts!” 

Choral reading of the passage 
with solo and unison parts would 
be a fitting culmination of the proj- 
ect. And here no one—not even the 
slowest pupil—need be excluded. 


Miss Myli is a teacher in Northwood, 
Iowa. 
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INTERMEDIATE 


March of Faith 


Lessons 26-29 stress witnessing for 
Christ in the home, neighborhood 
and community. 

As an incentive to individual wit- 
nessing, plan a group experience in 
telling others about Jesus. If pos- 
sible, visit a rest home. Before tak- 
ing the class, contact the manager 
about visiting hours, handicaps such 
as deafness or blindness, the pos- 
sibilities of a central meeting room 
for most of the patients. Find out 
about special hobbies or other things 
of interest about the patients to tell 
to the class. 

Discuss the importance of witness- 
ing to the aged. Plan a short service 
consisting of favorite hymns and 
Bible readings. Divide the class into 
groups of two or three to visit with 
patients in their rooms. Discuss 
things they can ask and talk about. 

Mount religious pictures from 
church bulletins or Christmas cards 
on construction paper and print a 
Bible verse on each one. These can 
be given to each patient. 

After the visit discuss ways of 
witnessing to these people regularly. 


On the Way 

Lessons 26-29 concern the rela- 
tionship of the Law of God to the 
Christian life. Stress the three-fold 
purpose of the Law: to show our 
sin, to drive us to Christ, and to 
guide us in Christian living. 

Show the application of the Law 
to our daily life with newspaper 
stories. Bring old newspapers to 
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DEPARTMENT 


By Estuer REuscHEe 


class and have the class look for 
items that show how people keep or 
break the Law today. 

Discuss the articles and _ then 
mount them in a scrapbook. Use 
cardboard decorated with construc- 
tion paper for a cover and use rub- 
ber cement for attaching the articles 
on newsprint. Newsprint can be 
obtained free or at nominal cost 
from most newspaper offices. 


Opening Our Bibles 


Lesson 26 covers the 12 minor 
prophets. Since it is impossible to 
catch more than a glimpse into the 
writings of each minor prophet in 
the lesson time, ask each student 
to be a teacher for a particular 
prophet. 

Ask the students to read the 
prophet’s book in the Bible and 
check the following sources: Halley’s 
Bible Handbook, Hegland’s Getting 
Acquainted with the Bible and any 
helps that may be in the student’s 
Bible. 

Note especially the theme of the 
book, helpful ideas that can be of 
use today, and information about 
the prophet himself. After the stu- 
dents have finished their reports, 
conduct a question-answer period. 

As the class studies Lessons 27-29, 
have them develop a chart with in- 
formation about the author, the 
main theme of each Gospel, the 
purpose of the Gospel, and the peo- 


ple to whom it was first directed. 


Mrs. Reusche is a teacher at Faith 
Church, Arcata, Calif., where her husband 
serves as pastor. 
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If God Were King 


Lesson 22: Dramatize human suf- 
fering with news articles about 
Christians who suffer for their faith 
today. Is suffering the result of an 
angry, fallen world or God’s will? 

Lesson 23: Discuss and answer 
the question raised in James 2:14. 
Help the class see that there is one 
vocation and many occupations in 
the Church. 

Lesson 24: What are the marks 
of a tired, old church? When holy 
service becomes heavy effort (disci- 
pleship, vocation). When holy Gos- 
pel becomes same song, second verse 
(preaching, teaching). Help the 
class see that only things of purpose 
and value prevent fatigue and lazi- 
ness. 

Lesson 25: Why do we have so 
much crime, violence, and shameful 
living in our nation today? 95°% of 
our people say they believe in God; 
75°% claim church membership. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lesson 22: Discuss the best method 
of leading a schoolmate, who is 
Jewish, to faith in Christ. He is 
often rejected by his family. How 
would you help him? 

Lesson 23: Ask a class member to 
give a brief report on martyrdom 
in the early Church. What does the 
word mean today? 

Lesson 24: Discuss miracles and 
faith healing on the basis of Acts 
19. The teacher should read up on 
present-day faith healing and report 
to the class. 
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By Jack F. Hustap 


Lesson 25: Discuss the missionary 
vocation. Lead the class away from 
the idea of “special call” to that 
of “total availability’ of young 
Christians. The Department of 
World Missions can supply bro- 
chures and maps showing fields. Se- 
cure addresses from the office and 
write to some missionaries. 


That You May Know 

Lesson. 22: Who would Jesus 
count as his friends today? Can 
Christians “cast out demons” today? 
A local doctor or psychologist may 
help lead a discussion on demon 
possession for you. 

Lesson 23: Secure a copy of The 
Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis 
and read a few paragraphs to the 
class. Then the teacher can play 
the role of the pastor and the class 
can be modern-day scribes, Phari- 
sees, and Satan, criticizing and mur- 
muring against the Church. 

Lesson 24: Each student might 
write an open letter to the congre- 
gation about the most dangerous 
aspect of the congregation’s life. 
Complacency, disunity, neglect and 
prejudice might be mentioned. Keep 
the letters constructive too. 

Lesson 25: Let the teacher take 
the uncompromising stand _ that 
God’s grace is the one thing needful 
and only faith is required. Allow 
the class to challenge the position. 
Show the meaning of faith. It is un- 
compromising trust in God’s grace. 

Pastor Hustad is a pastor on the staff of 


the University Lutheran Church of Hope, 
Minneapolis. 
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Bible Storytime 


"THERE is one way I find to be 

a very effective method of tell- 
ing the story to young children. 
This is adding actions or motions 
to the story. Preschoolers love to 
sing action songs. Add some simple 
actions to the story. They can par- 
ticipate and tell it along with you 
the second time. 


Use short, simple sentences. The 
story of Mary and Martha adapts 
well to actions. You can show how 
Martha swept and dusted and pre- 
pared for Jesus. Two fingers of one 
hand can be the sisters. The house 
can be both hands together, forming 
a peak. The story of Mary anoint- 
ing Jesus’ feet can also be put into 
actions. 

These stories can also help you 
talk about the Lenten season. They 
can show how Jesus loved the 
friends he had on earth. This will 
help them realize how he loves us 
and was willing to make the ex- 
treme sacrifice for our sake. Al- 
though Lent is the time when we 
meditate on the sufferings of Christ, 
preschoolers will not understand all 
this. We must emphasize how Jesus 
loved us all so much that he was 
willing to do anything for us. 

In Lesson 26 we have an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the importance 
of prayer and the necessity of prayer 
in our homes. The children will see 
how Jesus prayed to God the Father 
for help in time of trouble. 
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By Barspara Brown 


During each season of the church 
year, or for each unit, it is good to 
have a poster or chart on which the 
children keep a record of their at- 
tendance. For Lent the chart could 
be centered with a picture of Christ. 
This can also be decorative as well 
as useful. Rather than using the date 
for each week, write the memory 
verse on one side of the chart. Write 
the children’s names on the other 
side. 

Each Sunday, when they are learn- 
ing the memory verse, see if the 
children will say it for a star. Even 
the three-year-olds will be able to 
say these simple Scripture verses. 
Shyness may hold some back. Let 
them say it with help so as not to 
lose a star. 

You could start a spring project 
about this time. Each child could 
be shown how to press a seed into 
moistened earth or sand in a paper 
cup. Use lima beans, nasturtiums, or 
marigolds. Make sure you can water 
these during the week. They must 
be planted five or six weeks before 
you plan to give them to the chil- 
dren. 

A bit of foil wrapping, a ribbon, 
and a flower seal can turn these 
into lovely little Easter gifts. More 
than that, they can remind the 
children that Christ is risen for 
them. 


Mrs. Brown teaches a nursery class at 
Abiding Savior Church, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 
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Dear Pui: 


If you ever run out of things to 
meditate about, I’ve got something 
you can send through your egg 
timer. It’s all well and good to talk 
about taking time to think con- 
sciously about a particular idea or 
concept. Benefiting from it is quite 
another thing. Sunday after Sun- 
day I run up against the limitations 
of time and space. 


Sometimes my Sunday school 
sessions are like driving to work 
on the freeway. I get a good early 
start. There’s just a thin film of ice 
at the corner where I must stop 
before entering the stream of traf- 
fic. A little caution at the corner is 
most necessary if I expect to get 
started right. 


Everything goes along smoothly 
on the freeway until I enter the 
cloverleaf to change routes. Driv- 
ing carefully and with good timing, 
I can get into the new stream quite 
easily. But there’s always someone 
who has the same idea and darts 
ahead of me. It’s enough to make 
me mentally backtrack and plan 
my strategy all over again. 

Then there’s the left turn across 
trafhc I must make closer to town. 
There’s room for everybody, but 
there’s always the too-cautious driv- 
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er who delays the steady stream. 
Again the “flight plan” must be 
revised. 

The trip ends up at the parking 
lot with a few square feet allotted 
to my car and just enough room 
to squeeze out and lock the door. 
The eight-hour day will be over 
before you know it, and the daily 
trip to the office must be reversed 
with similar problems and emer- 
gencies. 

We forget that there’s plenty of 
time when we drive on the free- 
way. We dare never forget that we 
take up so much space. We must 
give room to the other fellow. 


My class is often like the trip 
downtown on the freeway. There’s 
the student who is just a little slow- 
er than the others. I must drive 
behind him, sometimes for miles, 
until it is safe to pass and lead him 
down the road. 

There’s the quick, impetuous pu- 
pil who anticipates my line of 
thought and asks the proper ques- 
tion too soon. I must take care of 
that question and let him go on 
ahead. Probably I'll meet him at 
the next light. 

Happily there are those who stay 
in the stream of traffic all the way 
downtown. We all get to our desti- 
nation at the same time, and know 
it was worth the trip. 


Yours, 


Nate 


P.S. Its a good thing I have a road 
map. 
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THE PROMISE 


In Joseph's Garden 

The story of the first Easter is im- 
pressively portrayed in new and original 
artwork. Ideal for worship services and 
for teaching purposes. Selected hymn 
frames. Includes a complete worship pro- 
gram and guide. (Concordia) 


color, 30 frames, filmstrip and 

33! record Sale $8.00 
filmstrip only Sale $5.00 

extra worship service programs 

8c ea.; 85c a doz.; $6.00 a hundred 


He Is Risen 


In full-color with living characters, cov- 
ers the events from Jesus on the Cross 
through His resurrection and appearance 
to Mary. Opening and closing hymn 
frames. Includes guide. (Concordia) 


color, 30 frames, filmstrip and 
3314 record Sale $8.00 
filmstrip only Sale $5.00 


OF EASTER 


dramatically depicted 
in 
vivid 
colorful 


filmstrips 


Ys 


Meaning of the Resurrection 


In original art work, this meaningful 
filmstrip provides the basis for an enrich- 
ing Bible study with young adult groups. 
Traces the story of the Resurrection 


through the writings of St. Paul and the 
tool. 


Gospels. An effective teaching 


(SVE) 
color, 44 frames, filmstrip and 
33'4, record, script Sale $10.00 
Sale $6.50 


filmstrip only 


Augsburg Publishing House 


Minneapolis * Columbus » 


Omaha e 


Films Department 


Seattle * Calgary 


“ U Y >4#—t j= 6 1 
OR W J ASPER 
4652 16 AVE j 

MINNEAPOLIS 7 MINN 


Sunday School Awards for EASTER 


PICTURE MOTTOES 


Ivory ovals frame a picture in color. 
Pictures are varnished. Size 3x4. 
No. 38TI414 The Good Shepherd 
No. 38T1417 Jesus and the Children 
35c each 


LUMINOUS CROSS 


No. 3015—Molded cream-white plastic with rich purple cord. 
2'/2 inches high. In glassine envelope. 


15c each; $1.65 a dozen 


WRIST WATCH BANGLES 


No. 1004—Sterling silver cross for watches or other jewelry. Has 
sturdy jump ring. 


No. 1006—Same as above with gold plated finish. 
28c each 


LAPEL CROSS 
No. 8414—Protected gold plated (screw). 
28c each 


RETRACTABLE BALL POINT PEN WOODEN PENCIL 


No. L944R—Sallman's "Son of Man" re- No. VII5I—7!/2 inches long. Scripture 
produced in velvety black ink on white text from John 3:16, assorted colors. 
barrel. Assorted color caps. 29c 5c each 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St. 57 E. Main St. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Columbus 15, Ohio 
316S. 18th St. 1925 Third Ave. 
Omaha 2, Neb. Seattle |, Wash. 


26 4th St. N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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Focus 


This month’s issue includes the 
second part of the article, “The 
Teacher’s Spiritual Growth Through 
the Sacraments” (p. 10), the first 
part of which appeared in the April 
issue. Review the first part and 
then read the second. Some of the 
points made by Pastor Zimmermann 
may well be studied at teachers’ 
meetings. 

“Spiritual Growth Through 
Study” is the emphasis this month. 
The article by Mr. and Mrs. Obert 
Wammer, “We Went to CWI To- 
gether” (p. 13), and the picture story 
of Pastor Harlan Norem’s pilot 
study for high school curriculum 
made at Augustana Academy (p. 8) 
have been planned to illustrate the 
emphasis. 

Studying is so important that the 
Department of Parish Education has 
come into the merger with a well- 
developed program of leadership 
education. There should not be one 
teacher in our congregations who is 
not able to improve himself. 

A group selected from the 19 
districts have been invited to at- 
tend the National Trainers’ Insti- 
tute (NTI). More than 130: will be- 
come district trainers, equipped to 
teach the conference instructors at 
the District Instructors’ Institutes 


(DII) held during the summer. 
MAY, 196! 
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It is important to note that those 
who attend the NTI and the DII 
have been invited—chosen, if you 
will—because of the contribution 
they can make to the training of 
teachers in our congregations. 
Through this program the depart- 
ment staffed 200 Conference Church 
Workers’ Institutes (CCWI) which 
were attended by about 28,000 teach- 
ers last fall. 

Last year there were eight Dis- 
trict Church Workers’ Institutes 
(DCWI) attended by 1,400 teachers. 
The DCWI is an intensified three 
or five-day leadership education pro- 
gram. Most of them use college cam- 
pus facilities. The days “apart for 
a while” are an experience every 
teacher should be able to enjoy at 
least once in a while. 

Only a few can attend the NTI, 
the DII, and even the DCWI. About 
one-fourth of our teachers attended 
CCWIs last fall. The department 
can’t tell how many teachers studied 
under a congregational training pro- 
gram, and this is the place where 
the most important teacher training 
can be carried on. 

Ultimately the congregation is in- 
volved in all the areas of the leader- 
ship education program of our 
church. Do your teachers study as 
well as teach? 


-ooas a matter of fact 


National staff members will teach the course, ''Making the Most of 
Activities for Learning,’ when the National Trainers’ Institute is 
held at Green Lake, Wis., May | 1-14. More than 130 trainers have 
been invited, representing the 19 districts of the ALC. 


The district trainers will conduct similar training sessions for con- 
ference instructors at District Instructors’ Institutes being held dur- 
ing the summer. In turn, the conference instructors will lead Con- 
ference Church Workers’ Institutes in the fall where local teachers 
will be taking the course. 


Junior Lutheran leaders will also be trained on the national and district 
level at the NTI and DII to help introduce the materials being pre- 
pared for their programs by the Department of Parish Education 
and Augsburg Publishing House. 


Pastor Marvin Johnson, research consultant, and Dr. Wallace J. 
Asper, curriculum coordinator, will attend a conference on curricu- 
lum construction at the Ligon Character Research Project at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., May 4-7. 


District Church Workers’ Institutes are again being held this year in 
several areas of the church. These are open to any and all who are 
interested in their own spiritual growth and improving the educa- 
tional program of their congregation. Bible study, educational 
theory, and specific curriculum surveys are the courses planned. 
Each parish will be receiving complete information from the district 
parish education committees involved. The schedule of institutes 
this summer is as follows: 


June 18-23 — Seguin, Texas; Texas Lutheran College 
July 9-12 — Decorah, lowa; Luther College 

July 10-14 — Bloomington, Ill.; Illinois Wesleyan University 
July 16-21 — Columbus, Ohio; Capital University 

August 14-18 — Chetek, Wis.; Luther Park Bible Camp 
September |-4 — East Orange, N. J.; Upsala College 


Mr. D. A. Vetter, director of education and principal of the elementary 
school at First Lutheran Church, Blue Island, Ill., has accepted the 
call to be the Christian day school consultant for the Department 
of Parish Education on a one-fourth-time basis. His office will be at 
his home in Blue Island. 
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There is a case for 


Adult 


Christian Education 


By Exmer E. CuristTIANsEN 


HRISTIAN education is for 

children. You may not have 
said this, but from all appearances 
this is the philosophy that has been 
in operation in the Lutheran Church 
for many years. All you have to do 
is sit in with committees planning 
education buildings for their con- 
gregation and you will discover it 
is rare that any thought is given to 
educating the adult membership. Or 
listen to the sermons preached at 
the dedication of education build- 
ings and the great emphasis is on 
the “dear little ones.” Adults are 
ordinarily not mentioned at all. 
Even our hymns that deal with the 
Sunday school are usually limited 
to children. 


But Christian education cannot 
be limited to children. In fact if the 
same amount of effort and the same 
amount of money is not spent in a 
congregation on the Christian edu- 
cation of adults as is spent on the 
children, we can become guilty of 
failing in our responsibility. 
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There are some very powerful 
reasons why every congregation 
ought to have a strong, dynamic 
program of adult Christian educa- 
tion. Among the many that can be 
given I would like to discuss five of 
them. 


1. The emphasis of the New 
Testament requires it. Jesus’ entire 
teaching ministry, with rare excep- 
tion, was directed toward adults. 
The command to teach in Matthew 
28, certainly zmcluded adults. (And 
I’m sure he meant a much more 
comprehensive educational program 
than is usually given in an adult 
membership class.) 


The exhortations to teach found 
in the epistles are directed primari- 
ly to the teaching of adults. So also 
the call and challenge to grow in 


Pastor Christiansen was administrative 
assistant to Dr. Vogeley with responsibil- 
ity in the department of adult education 
in ALC. He is now pastor of Faith Church, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


grace and knowledge was meant 
first and foremost for the adult 
readers. When the New Testament 
requires that each person be able 
to give “a reason for the faith that 
is in him” it is asking that he so 
understand the teachings, beliefs 
and practices of his Christian re- 
ligion that he is capable of com- 
municating these to his fellow men. 
We can’t get away from it—the 
New Testament won’t let us—a 
continuous program of adult edu- 
cation is included in the primary 
educative tasks of the church. 


2. Our theology demands it. If 
we do not become concerned with a 
growing program of adult educa- 
tion we deny our doctrine of the 
image of God in man. God created 
man with a capacity for growth. 
God created man with a capacity 
for change. If this were not so then 
all the exhortations for persons to 
grow are worthless. 

Man has the capacity for relating 
himself to his fellow man. He needs 
to learn to know himself and how 
to relate more meaningfully with 
fellow believers. 


Man has the capacity for creativi- 
ty. And creativity is an_ essential 
element in the educative process. 


Our doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon us to have an adult 
Christian education program. Our 
Lutheran Church has had a long 
history of defending this Reforma- 
tion principle. But our past history 
has shown little effort to systemati- 
cally provide our “priests” and 
“priestesses” with the education 
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they need to act upon this biblical 
concept, and carry out their priestly 
tasks. 


3. Our knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of adults provides us with 
the challenge for it. “You can't 
teach an old dog new tricks” can 
no longer be used as an excuse for 
not having a vital program of adult 
Christian education. Witness the 
number of adults now in secular 
adult education programs; accord- 
ing to recent figures, more adults 
are now going to school than are 


children. 


Adults can learn. Adults want to 
learn. Adults have needs, both spirit- 
ual and intellectual, which must be 
met. Adults have a growing edge 
which must receive constant chal- 
lenge from the Christian faith. 
Adults have life experiences which 
require decisions undergirded by an 
adult understanding of God’s Word. 


One of the very important needs 
of adults is the development of a 
Christian philosophy of life, or a 
Christian world-view. We are told 
that a person does not achieve this 
capacity developmentally until he - 
has reached the young adult level 
—an age for which most of our 
congregations have no on-going 
study program. If it is true that we 
don’t even have the capacity for 
developing a well-rounded Chris- 
tian Weltanschauung until we reach 
early adulthood, then we can see 
the importance of providing our 
adult church members with the 
kinds of learning experiences which 
will assist them in developing a 
Christian life-view. 
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4. Adults are the guarantors of 
the faith for their children. The 
command given in Deuteronomy 
6:4-9 has never been revoked by 
God. Parents, for good or bad, are 
stll the primary religious educators 
of their children. All adults, wheth- 
er parents or not, have the responsi- 
bility for passing on the faith to 
the children in the Christian fellow- 
ship. To be a guarantor of the faith 
means that one knows the faith, 
lives the faith, and can communi- 
cate the faith meaningfully to the 
next generation. 


5. The place of adults in church, 
community,nation,and world makes 
it imperative. The church, the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world 
are “run” by adults. All the im- 
portant decisions in these areas of 
life are made by adults. Let’s just 
look at the implications of this fact 
for the church. 

Adults are the responsible lead- 
ers of the church. They serve on 
the church council, make up the 
committees that do the church’s 
work, are responsible for develop- 
ing the church’s program and must 
carry that program to completion. 
Many of the decisions, if they are 
to be made intelligently, require 
among other things a profound un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the 
Gospel, the nature and purpose of 
the church, and an intelligent un- 
derstanding of stewardship. 

In many instances these decisions 
are made by persons whose regular 
Christian education experience 
ceased at the age of confirmation. 
(While it is admitted that growth 
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is possible and has undoubtedly 
taken place through a regular at- 
tendance at church worship, that 
growth does not even approximate 
what could have happened if these 
same persons had been involved in 
a challenging program of Christian 
education. ) 

If a child in one of our public 
schools were to attend school on a 
time basis equal to that he receives 
in Sunday school fifty-two Sundays 
in the year, he would be approxi- 
mately twenty-one years of age be- 
fore he finishes the first grade. We 
would not let a person with the 
equivalent of a first grade educa- 
tion run a business for us. We would 
not think of letting a person with 
no more than a first grade educa- 
tion be the doctor for our loved 
ones. And yet, very often all the 
important decisions in a congrega- 
tion are made by persons whose for- 
mal Christian education ceased 
when they were twelve or thirteen 
years of age! 

Isn’t it rather odd that a church 
which places so much emphasis on 
an educated clergy (a high school 
education, four years of college, 
four years of seminary) should be 
so content with an adult member- 
ship the majority of which has 
never had a regular Christian edu- 
cation experience beyond the time 
of confirmation! 

When one looks at the need for 
Christian leaders in the church, in 
the community, and in our world, 
the challenge for a continuing pro- 
gram of Christian education cannot 
go unanswered. 


Miriam Svanoe (above) is manipu- 
lating a variety of materials to 
visualize the concept, eternity. 


Ted Bey (below) uses wire, twine, 
and styrotoam to express the idea 
that God is absolute. Later he 
must explain his project. 


Students help with 


Students at Augustana Academy, 
Canton, S. D., became laboratory 
guinea pigs in a pilot study con- 
ducted by Pastor Harlan Norem in 
February. He sought answers to 
continuing problem faced by the 
church of keeping high school stu- 
dents interested in their church 
school classes. 


The students were divided into 
several groups for the experiment. 
One senior group, pictured here, 
tried to express Christian concepts 
without using words. Clay, wire, 
magazines, paper, paints and other 
materials were used to help visualize 
the idea of God. The object was to 
get the students as deeply involved 
as possible in the project. 


The photographs illustrate only 
one aspect of the experiment. Pas- 
tor Norem is seeking answers to the 
questions asked when curriculum is 


prepared for high school classes. 
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Norris Peterson (right) is expressing the concept that 
God is the Creator. Gerald Olson (background) and 
John Herrman (left) begin searching for pictures to use 
for montages. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF THE SIOUX VALLEY NEWS 


Charcoal and soap carving were also used to express 
Christian concepts. Lynn Nargaard (left) and Kathy Eidem 
(right) work on presentations they will later explain. 


Spiritual Growth Through the Sacraments 


Che Security of Belonging 


By R. Lynn ZIMMERMANN 


TS THE comic strip, “Peanuts,” 
a perceptive picture is drawn 
which may illustrate much of to- 
day’s religious uncertainty. Linus 
and Charlie Brown want to play 
ball, and it is raining. Linus looks 
up at heaven and, with a somewhat 
hostile demand, shouts, “Rain, Rain, 
go away! Come again some other 
day!” And it stops raining! With. 
a sudden look of ghastly fear he’ 
heads for home, slams the door, 
and pleads to Lucy. Kneeling, with 
hands folded, he says, “Hide me!” 

At that moment Linus was feel- 
ing alone. He had lost his sense of 
belonging. The sky, nature, God, 
were all against him. He even tried 
to find protection by monopolizing 
on his loneliness: “Hide me!” Linus 
was alone because he felt guilty for 
getting what he had asked for. Yet 
he belonged to nothing, and noth- 
ing belonged to him. Alone! 

As inadequate a parable as this 
may be, it does give us a point of 
beginning to think about the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. In the Bible camp 
survey mentioned last month, many 
youths expressed a notion that Bap- 
tism provided something of a magi- 
cal protection from harm! Most of 
the youths indicated that in Bap- 
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tism we “become a child of God,” 
but they were unable to clarify what 
it really means to be a child of God. 


We Are Not Alone! 


What it means is that we belong 
to Someone higher, greater, holier, 
than ourselves. Something greater 
than world events or laws of nature 
rules over us. A Person more pow- 
erful than friends, family, or play- 
mates is interested in us. We are 
not alone like Linus in the comic 
strip. We have the security of be- 
longing to the almighty God. 

We address him as “Our Father” 
and thus admit (to some degree at 
least) to our belonging to him. He 
is our eternal Next of Kin! In grow- 
ing spiritually we willingly accept 
the privileges (and duties) of a 
sense of divine kinship. 

This too is God’s act in our favor. 
In the Sacrament of Baptism God 
does for man what no man can do 
for himself. He declares that we 
now share his divine spiritual Na- 
ture by virtue of having been named 
with his Name. The blessing of kin- 
ship with God is not only promised 


Pastor Zimmermann serves St. Paul 


Church (Rehburg), Burton, Texas. 
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but guaranteed, as St. Paul points 
out, by the gift of his Holy Spirit. 

An Israelitish child usually was 
named at the rite of circumcision, 
according to God’s covenant with 
Abraham. Names applied to  chil- 
dren usually carried the full value 
of kinship with their noteworthy 
ancestors (so the Pharisees always 
traced their proud ancestry back to 
Abraham, to assure themselves of 
a part in the covenant). The child 
belonged to God; he was one of 
God’s own people. 


Adopted of God 


The Old Testament rite of cir- 
cumcision is regarded as being re- 
placed by the New Testament Sac- 
rament of Baptism. It is inspiring 
to notice that Jesus gave his com- 
mand to go and baptize just at the 
time he was to ascend to the Fa- 
ther in heaven. “Go therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Jesus’ command to baptize was 
not a command of form, nor man- 
ner, nor ceremony. It was basically 
a command to make disciples of the 
nations. And the work of making 
a disciple is God’s work. It is his 
work of redemptive adoption. The 
baptized person is to be named 
with the Name of the Most High 
God. 

This in itself is an act of redemp- 
tion by God. To bear his Name 
ourselves has the flavor of Yahweh’s 
Word to the Hebrew exiles “I will 
say to Not my people, “You are my 
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people.’” As a Sacrament, Baptism 
applies a personal living relation- 
ship with God, for God declares 
that each person belongs to him by 
adoption into his own holy Name. 

As a teacher, this signifies a much 
more demanding application of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not 
take the Name of the Lord thy 
God in vain,’ than is our usual 
Sunday school (or parental) plea 
to “be good and not curse or swear 
by God’s Name.” This command- 
ment is broken often by what peo- 
ple say or think. But it is broken 
most often by people letting them- 
selves become less than a true child 
of God after whom they were 
named in Baptism. 


We Belong to Him! 


Now if Linus had known to 
whom he belonged, he would not 
have felt guilty for asking what he 
felt he needed! The absence of 
guilt is also God’s gift to us in Bap- 
tism. Here again is the experience 
of continued forgiving fellowship 
with Christ by his resurrection, says 
Sti Peter, (Read ft Petern.3:21-4-25) 
Now, too, if we remember to whom 
we belong, whose Name we bear, 
we can face the belonging to our 
gracious, loving, forgiving Father 
in Heaven, as the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ our Lord guarantees! 


Growing and Teaching 


Now we need to get our feet on 
the ground as far as teaching is 
concerned. A healthy exercise for 
any teacher is some honest self- 
evaluation. This can best be done in 


free and open discussion in staff 
meetings, or in private meetings 
with the pastor. Here are some sug- 
gestions: 

Next Monday, after you’ve done 
your duty in another hectic session 
with Sunday church school class, 
sit down and ask yourself what you 
remember most of your own Sun- 
day school days! What impressions 
still linger? What lessons,  state- 
ments, or feelings do you still pos- 
sess as a heritage from your days 
in Sunday school classes? 

Then take this alternate choice 
quiz: 

What are your main purposes as a 
teacher? 

1) only to convey knowledge 
about Jesus, or 

2) to encourage each student to 
learn from him. 

Is our purpose 

1) to show results in gains for 
church and church school, or 

2) to share with students the ex- 
perience of growing in Christ-like- 
ness? 

Is the purpose of teaching 

1) to demand that our people be 
good, or 

2) to provide a living fellowship 
with the one and only good Person, 


Christ himself? 

At this point we want to remem- 
ber what it means to be a disciple. 
A disciple is much more than just 
a student who acquires the knowl- 
edge possessed by his teacher, and 
then in turn hands that knowledge 
on down the line. The disciple of 
Jesus is an intimate personal friend 


of his Teacher; he begins to think 
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like the Master, to talk like him, 
and to act like him. The teacher 
and student share knowledge, devo- 
tion, conviction, and fellowship! 


Fellowship with the Lord 


I believe that Christ intended his 
Church to be characterized not as 
sin-conscious groups nagging for 
forgiveness, but as Savior-conscious 
communities who gratefully share 
in his forgiving fellowship. When 
another age of revival comes along 
it must come only in a true sacra- 
mental experience of Christ’s own 
brand of person-to-person disciple- 
ship. Real disciplized fellowships 
with Jesus—20th century variety! 

When this fellowship with the 
Lord becomes a thing of such joy 
that a person just brims over with 
compassion for every guest at the 
holy meal, then there is spiritual 
growth! When the faces of the di- 
vinely adopted children of God 
beam so brightly with hope that a 
person puts his whole heart into the 
business of living like a true son, 
there spiritual growth is being ex- 
perienced! And the only possible 
avenue of such fellowship with 
Christ is through the Word and Sac- 
rament. There are the guiding at- 
titudes for the Sunday school teach- 
er. There is to be found the power 
of divine presence, and the security 
of belonging! “This is the Lord’s 
doing; it is marvelous in our eyes!” 


The first part of the article entitled, 
“The Teacher’s Spiritual Growth Through 
the Sacrament,’ emphasizing Holy Com- 
munion, was published in last month’s 
issue. 
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Spiritual Growth Through Study 


We Went to CWI 
Together 


By Mr. anv Mrs. Oserr WAMMER 


O TO Institute? Me? Why, 
I’ve taught the third grade in 
our Sunday school for 20 years, and 
Pastor Olson says Tm _ the _ best 
teacher he ever had! Why should IJ 
go? I certainly know how to teach!” 
Sound familiar? After all, isn’t 
experience the best teacher? Why 
should church school teachers with 
many years of classroom experience 
be asked to attend CWI where the 
instructors have, perhaps, had only 
half as many years of teaching? 

Familiarity with a course comes 
through repetition. Surely, after sev- 
eral years of teaching from the same 
text, one can conduct a class 
smoothly and_ effortlessly—moving 
along like the proverbial well-oiled 
clock. It saves so much time each 
week when all one has to do is to 
glance at the lesson. 

We attended CWI together, and 
we found that it reversed so many 
preconceived notions we had about 
church school teaching. It disrupted 
the groove (or was it a rut?) in 
which we had been so comfortable. 
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Church Worker’s Institutes have 
not always made the same impact 
on us. For years we, together, at- 
tended the fall institute—usually a 
long Sunday afternoon—where we 
listened to inspirational messages 
and pedagogical dissertations and, 
at times, observed the teaching of a 
model class. Usually, superinten- 
dents got into a huddle to exchange 
“gripes.” Perhaps the seed fell on 
poor ground, for we enjoyed the 
experience at the time, but our 
teaching was not noticeably affected. 

When the Northern Minnesota 
District of ELC first sponsored a 
District Church Worker’s Institute 
at Camp Menne-Wa-Kan we at- 
tended together, and found much 
that was inspirational and practical. 
The only impractical part was that 
so few teachers could attend the en- 
tire session. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wammer are members of 
Our Redeemer Church, Badger, Minn., 
where Mr. Wammer is Sunday school su- 
perintendent and his wife is in charge of 
music and director of parish education. 
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* The solution for us came when 
the present system of CWI’s 
brought instruction into our own 
areas and all our teachers could at- 
tend. No longer were we merely 
spectators and auditors of a course. 
We were participants, working 
members of a group. Our local 
teachers remembered what they had 
learned and they applied it back 
home. The results have rocked our 
local church school system. 


Experienced Teachers Attend 

We read in 2 Timothy 2:15, “Do 
your best to present yourself as one 
approved, a workman who has no 
need to be ashamed, rightly han- 
dling the word of truth.” 

Have you, have we done our 
“best”? Have we “no need to be 
ashamed”? Are we sure that we are 
“rightly handling the word of 
truth’? What a challenge! What a 
terrible responsibility — for church 
school teachers! 

We attended CWI together, and 
found that although we had served 
in the capacity of teacher or super- 
intendent for several years we had 
so very much to learn. We found 
that we could share our experiences 
with others and, in turn, learn from 
theirs. Our old concepts of church 
school teaching began to fade away 
as we saw the vast possibilities 
ahead of us, presented through ex- 
cellent resource material and 
through the instruction we received. 


Who Are the Instructors? 
One of the most satisfying ex- 
periences in attending both District 
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Instructors’ Institute and CWI to- 
gether has been in learning to know 
our instructors. Just who are these 
people who serve as CWI instruc- 
tors? Are they a very special class 
of people, wholly different from the 
rest of us? 

We've learned to know them as 
housewives, insurance salesmen, 
pastors, pastors’ wives, parish work- 
ers, government employees, public 
school teachers, farmers, a labora- 
tory technician, a school janitor— 
people much as we are. They differ 
in age, appearance, and tempera- 
ment, but resemble each other in 
that each is “about his Father’s 
business.” They are people who 
have felt many inner qualms about 
accepting their call and nervously 
faced their classes for the first time. 
They have self-sacrificially given of 
their time and talent and have 
learned, with certainty, that with- 
out the help of the Holy Spirit they 
can do nothing. 


Do We Have Time to Attend? 

One often hears a statement such 
as, “I’d like to attend CWI, but I 
just don’t have the time.” We've 
all experienced the frustration of 
trying to fit another activity into 
a personal schedule that is already 
full. To accomplish it, one must re- 
evaluate that schedule. Put first 
things first. For us, CWI comes 
as a “first.” Lesser things must 
wait, or simply be put aside. 

In our own church last fall a 
busy schedule was adjusted so that 
there would be no local conflict 
with CWI. In our case it meant 
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the cancellation of senior choir re- 
hearsals for three successive Wed- 
nesday evenings. If these teacher 
training sessions are given their 
rightful place, time can be pro- 
vided. We’ve seen it happen. 

It has been our privilege to work 
with farm couples (attending CWI 
together) whose families have co- 
operated by assuming more than 
their usual share of evening chores. 
Then parents might drive 30 miles 
romeawe/o0) class. .WVeve seen the 
parents of small children hire sit- 
ters in order that the parents might 
attend classes together. We met a 
couple who farmed out a large fam- 
ily in order that both might attend 


DII, and later teach at CWI, be- 
cause no one else had the time! 

As we re-evaluate ourselves, hon- 
estly, don’t we often find that the 
greatest obstacle facing us in the 
matter of time is ourselves, our 
own desires? Do we care enough 
to take the time for training? Do 
we care enough about the pupils in 
our classes to prepare ourselves for 
teaching them? Do we care enough 
to realize that our teaching may 
be the only Christian instruction a 
boy or girl may receive? A prayer 
used in some training sessions 
might well become the prayer of 
every teacher: “Lord, teach me to 
care enough!” 


Miss Oletta Wald teaching teachers at a CWI 
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Doesn’t taking or making time 
for Christian service represent 
growth? A Christian dare not 
stand still. We read in 2 Peter 3:18, 
“But grow in the grace and knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ,’“and “in Ephesians: 4:15, 
“We are to grow up in every way 


into him who is the head, into 
Christ.” 


What Are the Results? 


As practical people we like to 
see results when time and energy 
have been expended on any given 
project. Does CWI produce visible 
results? We know that it does! 

We have, as yet, no education 
unit. Consequently we have an 
acute need for teachers who can 
cope with problems which may not 
arise under more nearly ideal con- 
ditions. In the very practical CWI 
course on Methods, our teachers 
learned to make the most effective 
use of what is on hand. 

Last fall, with almost 10094 at- 
tendance of the teachers and sub- 
stitutes of our congregation the 
courses, Know Them Better to 
Teach Them Better, were well re- 
ceived and applied. Discipline has 
taken on a new significance as we 
seek the reason behind behavior 
problems. We realize, sadly, that 
the reason sometimes lies with our- 
selves as teachers. 

The final results of CWI train- 
ing are, of course, not known to 
us. In the Sunday school and re- 
leased time classes of our own small 
church school system, we reach ap- 


proximately 135 pupils each week. 
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With God’s guidance our _better- 
trained teachers are helping them 
to “grow in the grace and knowl- 
edge of our Lord,” the ultimate aim 
of our training. 


Togetherness 
Like many others we attended 


CWI TOGETHER. Why? For us 
it is the natural thing to do, be- 
cause there are just two in our fam- 
ily unit. We work together at home 
and in our local church. We en- 
joy “pickup and go” outings as 
well as planned vacations together. 
And so we attended CWI and DII 
together as pupils and as instructors. 
It was natural and it was satisfy- 
ing. We found a growing inter- 
dependence as we prepared for ses- 
sions, as we assembled the tools for 
our instructing, and as we relived 
and compared our experiences fol- 
lowing the sessions. Because we 
were able to share these experiences 
they became more firmly established 
in our minds and in our hearts. 

That often overdone and some- 
times maligned word, togetherness, 
can mean much in the Christian 
life where, as we walk together, we 
may strengthen and sustain each 
other. And so together we attend 
(not in the past tense, because it’s 
a continuing experience) CWI be- 
cause we find greater satisfaction in 
doing it that way, because we feel 
the responsibility toward those 
whom we teach, and because we 
need the instruction and inspiration. 
Then we may, as individuals, pre- 
sent ourselves as workmen who 
need not be ashamed. 
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A look at plans for 


Junior 


Lutherans 


By Katuarine J. WELLER 


HE visitor to St. Mark’s Lu- 

theran Church paused in the 
hallway. He couldn’t have made 
much headway anyway. Children 
seemed to be coming out of doors 
everywhere. 

“What’s going on?” he asked. 
“Junior Lutherans,” said bright- 
faced Johnny. “We’ve just had our 
Junior Lutheran meeting.” 

“What or who are Junior Luther- 
ans? Maybe you’d take a minute to 
tell me about it,” said the visitor. 

Johnny agreed. “Sure, Mister. I’d 
like to!” With the enthusiasm of a 
5th grader, Johnny told the visitor 
some of the things he did as a 
Junior Lutheran. 

The visitor heard about activities 
of all sorts: stories, about the sing- 
ing, church, Bible study, things to 
make, things to do, projects, games, 
electing officers, service in the church, 
fun, refreshments. 

What the visitor discovered was 
that more than 50,000 boys and girls 
in the ALC are involved in such 
a program. They meet on Saturday 
mornings, or Sunday afternoons, or 
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on Friday evenings. They meet in 
conjunction with children’s choir re- 
hearsals, or choir school. They meet 
twice a month or once a month. 
Sometimes even weekly. 


What Is the Program? 


It is an activity program for boys 
and girls with material planned and 
prepared by the Department of Par- 
ish Education of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Formerly this was a 
program sponsored by the women of 
the church and included children’s 
organizations known as Lutheran 
Children of the Reformation and 
Junior Mission Bands. Boys and girls 
in the age groups known as pre- 
school, grades 1-3, and grades 4-6, 
take part. 


Why Do We Need It? 

When a child reaches the age 
when group life and organizations 
make a big contribution to his life, 

Mrs. Weller is temporarily director of 


children’s activities for the Department of 
Parish Education. 
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the Junior Lutheran program offers 
just the experience he needs. Chil- 
dren are naturally attracted by clubs. 
The church looks upon this ten- 
dency as another opportunity to 
work with children in their develop- 
ment toward responsible and in- 
terested adult membership. 

In a more informal way, the 
Junior Lutheran program can _ be 
considered an extension of the train- 
ing children receive in Sunday 
school, the vacation church school, 
and the weekday school. The areas 
of study assigned to the Junior Lu- 
theran program enrich and supple- 
ment the curriculum of the other 
church schools. 


Materials Being Prepared 

For the fall of 1961 Junior Lu- 
therans will use material entitled, 
Tue Story or My Cuurcn. This 
is an historical account of how the 
ALC came into being. 

It traces the backgrounds of the 
three merging synods: their coming 


to America, their growth and spread, 
their mission and educational en- 
deavor, and their final union into 
one church body. Stories of events 
and individuals have been written 
into a lively and colorful history 
appealing to boys and girls. 

Tue Story of My Cuurcn will 
be used by children in Grades 1-3 
and Grades 4-6. There will be an 
activity book for the children and a 
leader's manual for each age group. 

The pre-school group will use 
In Jesus’ Houst. This will be a 
leader’s manual only. 

Each leader’s manual includes ses- 
sion helps, activities, and worship 
suggestions. The activity books con- 
tain stories, work pages, and sug- 
gestions for activities of all kinds. 

For the remainder of this year 
until September, Junior Lutheran 
groups (LCR and JMB’s) are using 
program material available from the 
ofhce of the American Lutheran 
Church Women. 


Junior Lutherans at Concordia Church, Minneapolis 
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The Lutheran Teacher is proud to insert “The Teaching 
Program of The American Lutheran Church,” a chart pre- 
pared by Augsburg Publishing House and mailed to all our 


pastors. 


Our churches have come into the merger with three 
distinct types of Sunday school courses: uniform-graded; 


closely-graded; and group-graded. 


Bible Storytime and American Uniform Series are uni- 
form-graded. All the classes on the four age levels using 
American Uniform Series study essentially the same lesson 
for a given Sunday. Manuals for parents’ classes are a 


distinctive feature of both these series. 


Augsburg Graded Series is closely-graded. Each class, 
from grade | through grade 12, has its own text. 


Christian Growth Series is group-graded. Each of five 
departments has its own leaflets or quarterlies. 


The International Uniform Series for adult classes is based 
on texts arranged by a committee of the Division of Christian 
Education of the NCC. Quarterlies are prepared by our own 
writers and published by our publishing house. 


The Faith and Action Series, electives for adult classes, 
has been mutually planned and approved by the Boards of 
Parish Education of ALC, Augustana, and ULCA. 


AGES 


SUNDAY SCHOOL COURSE: 


Young Adults 


Adult Classes 


Parents 


Teachers and 
Superintendents 


AUGSBURG G 


Bible Storytime, Y es 
Nursery Cards | 
Nursery Tachi 


Nursery Teachin 


Bible Storytime, Yea 
Kindergarten Le 
Kindergarten A 
Kindergarten Te 


About God and M: 
(Parts 1, 2, 3.4) | 


My Second S. S. Bal 
Activity Sheets 4 
S.S. Book" 


God Speaks to Me |} 


Listening to God (@ 


God's Chosen Peo, 
Home Study Sh 
Chosen Peopl 


The March of Faith 
Forward with Chris 


Pupil Workbook 
Pupil Reading 
On the Way (Grad 


The People and = 


DEPARTMENTS AMERICAN UNIFORM SERIES 
Bible Storytime, Year | 
Nursery Cards 
MUSES Nursery Activity Packets 
Nursery Teaching Pictures 
Bible Storytime, Year | 
Kindergarten Leaflets 
KINDERGARTEN Kindergarten Activity Packets 
Kindergarten Teaching Pictures 
PRIMARY Primary Leaflets 
(Grades |, 2, 3) Year Ill 
JUNIOR Junior Worksheets 
(Grades 4, 5, 6) Year Ill 
INTERMEDIATE Intermediate Worksheets 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) Year Ill 
SENIOR Use "Christian Growth Series” 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) Senior 
DEPARTMENTS 


International Uniform Series 

Young People's Quarterly 

Christian Growth (Fall) 
Jesus and the Ten Commandments 


(Winter) 
Letters of Faith, Counsel, and 
Courage (Spring) 
Later Hebrew History and 
Prophets (Summer) 


Opening Our Bibles 
——_-_—__. 


That You May Knod 
Chosen Witnesses 
If God Were King} 


i 
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International Uniform Series 
Adult Quarterly 
Christian Growth (Fall) 
Jesus and the Ten Commandments 
(Winter) 
Letters of Faith, Counsel, and 
Courage (Spring) 
Later Hebrew History and 
Prophets (Summer) 


Ee | 


Bible Emphasis W)) 
(Eight-Session 8 
First John 
James 
Joshua 
Revelation (Ff 


See also Bible | 
Leadership and Teach 


Parent's Manual — Bible Storytime 
Year | 

Parent's Manual — American Uniform 
Year Ill 


Teacher's and Superintendent's Guides 
— American Uniform 
Teacher's Quarterly — International 


} 

] 
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| 

Parent's Manual 7 
} 


Teacher's rate 
"On the Way, 
God Were King 


_ THE TEACHING PROGRAM OF THE 


[MLABLE FOR 1961-1962 
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CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES 


We Learn About Jesus (Fall) 

God's Book and Its Stories (Winter) 
God's Family and God's World (Spring) 
God's Children Pray (Summer) 


The Bible and Christmas (Fall) 
Jesus the Savior (Winter) 

God's Great World (Spring) 
Jesus Far and Near (Summer) 


Prophets, Kings, and People (Fall) 
How Jesus’ Work Goes On (Winter) 
Across Water and Wilderness (Spring) 
As We Grow Older (Summer) 


This Testament of Mine (Fall) 

God's Way for Man (Winter) 

God's Way Through the Church (Spring) 
My Treasure Chest (Summer) 


Youth's World (Fall) 

The First Fifteen Centuries (Winter) 
What Can | Expect from Lite? (Spring) 
The Last Four Centuries (Summer) 


Faith and Action Series: 
Awakened Heart, The 
It Started With Luther 
Our Neighbors’ Churches 
Right or Wrong 
Whatever You Do 


Additional Faith and Action Courses Available 


Faith and Action Series: 
Basic Christian Teachings 
Book of Life, The 
Christian Action in Economic Life 
Christian Growth Unto the Fulness 


EDUCATION 
PERIODICALS 


Church Papers 
for Young Lutherans 


VACATION CHURCH 


SCHOOL — 1961 


My Book About Jesus 
Nursery Activity Packet 


HAND IN HAND 


(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


HAND IN HAND 


(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


STEPS 


(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


TEENWAYS 


(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


God's Holy Law: 
Kindergarten Pupil 
Kindergarten Activities 


God's Holy Law: 
Primary Pupil 
Primary Activities 


God's Holy Law: 
Junior Workbook 
Junior Activities 


God's Holy Law: 
Intermediate Workbook 
Intermediate Activities 


ONE 


(Monthly except combined 
issue for July/August) 


The material on this chart is available 
through AUGSBURG PUBLISHING 
HOUSE and all its branches. Please order 
from the branch nearest you. 


For more detailed information regarding 
contents and prices see Augsburg’s Church 
and Sunday School Supply Catalog. 


1961-1962 


JUNIOR LUTHERAN 


In Jesus' House 
(Leader's Manual Only) 


The Story of My Chur 
Activity Book — Pri 
Leader's Manual — 


The Story of My Church 
Pupil's Book — Juniv 
Leader's Manual — 


The Work of My Church 
Pupil's Book 
Leader's Manual 


426 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesot: 
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of Christ 
Jesus, His Mission and His Teachings 
My Congregation at Work 
Spiritual Chain Reaction 
i Truths We Live By 
ourses Way of the Witness, The 
What a Church Member Should Know 


Additional Faith and Action Courses Available 


Faith and Action Series: 
é Being Christian at Home LUTHERAN STANDARD 
rytime Christian Family Life (Bi-Weekly) peed ahemebosk 
| Venture for Two 
Additional Faith and Action Courses Available 
tt Teacher's Guides for Dendacsan | 
rg Teacher's Guides for all items listed we ociht) TEACHER departmental courses os eee B 


Superintendent's Guide 


| AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL COURSES 


Boys and Girls in Bible Times, 3B 
God and Our Family, 3A 


Heroes of the Old Testament, 4B and 4A 


Learning and Working with Jesus, 
5B and 5A 


N SERIES WEEKDAY SERIES 
My Storybook of Jesus, Reader 
My Storybook of Jesus, Work Kit 
All God's Children, Reader 
All God's Children, Work Kit 
Grade |: God in My World, Reader 
Me God in My World, Workbooks 
rary Grade 2: Jesus, Our Friend, Reader 
Primary Jesus, Our Friend, Workbooks 
Grade 3: Getting Along, Reader 
Getting Along, Workbooks 
(Fall 1961) Grade 4: Follow Me, Reader 
or Follow Me, Workbooks 
Junior Grade 5: Bible Adventures, Reader 
: Bible Adventures, Workbooks 
| (Spring 1962) Grade 6: | Wantto Know, Reader 


oe ee ee 


| Want to Know, Workbooks 


A Journey Through Bible Lands, 6B 
The Story of the Early Church, 6A 


al Cale 


Grade 7: The Day of Jesus, Reader 7. 3 
Grade 8: Luther and the Reformation, Knowing QupBibleiZEanaiZZ. 
Reader, or Life in the Kingdom of God, 8B and 8A 
Our Protestant Heritage, Reader Beginnings of Christianity, 9B and 9A 
Grade 9: Exploring the Bible, Reader 
Grade 10; Why, Reader 
Grade ||: Christ in My Life, Reader 
Grade | 2: Christian Strategy, Reader 


{UGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


316 South 18th Street 
a Omaha 2, Nebraska 


57 East Main Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio Seattle 1, Washington 


Authorized Affiliate Distributors 


LUTHERAN CHURCH SUPPLY STORES 
219 West Sixth Street 
Austin 61, Texas 


13 West Sixth Street 
os Angeles 5, California 


1925 Third Avenue 


26 Fourth Street N. E. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Teacher's Guides 
for all items listed 


Teacher's Guides 
for all items listed 


Ist 
Year 


2nd 
Year 


Story of God's Kingdom, 
Study Sheets 
Instructor's Manual 


Explanation of the Catechi: 
Study Sheets 


Explanation of the Catechis! 
Bible History, Vogt 


Adult Class Manual, Martin Andersa 


Exploring God's Word, Tanner 


ls It True? Hollensen 


L A 
DEPARTMENTAL 
Making the Most of Activities 
Nursery 
Kindergarten | 
Primary | 
Junior 


Know Them Better to Teach TI 


Nursery 
Kindergarten 
Primary 
Junior 


Methods: 


Nursery 
Kindergarten 
Primary 
Junior 


Let's Get Together for Better 


Nursery-Kindergarten 
Primary 
Junior 


Christian Education in the: 


Nursery 
Kindergarten 
Primary 


COURSE SU 


About God and Me 
American Uniform S 
Bible Storytime, Yea 


-IRMATION INSTRUCTION TEXTS 


Junior Catechism No. 7, J. A. Dell Junior Confirmation Book, Tanner 


Senior Catechism No. 8, J. A. Dell 
No. | Workbook, Vogel 
No. 2 Workbook, Vogel 


Senior Confirmation Book, Tanner 


Thetic Catechism No. 9W, M. Reu 
Pupil's Workbook, Fritschel 


SONFIRMATION INSTRUCTION TEXTS © 


‘Lutheran Faith and Life, Reu Preparing for Church Membership, Haker 
i d Study Book j 


$ Pastor's Guide (includes study book) 
Membership Manual, Drewelow orton teres acy Ben) 


Workbook for Membership Manual We Beliéve, Huggenvik 
What Lutherans Believe, Schramm 


P AND TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


Sh GENERAL LEADERSHIP COURSES 
ng: (Fall 1961 Church School Administration, Flachmeier (13B) 
eae!!!) Creative Activities, Osten (18B) 
iate General Methods for Christian Education, Shupe (3B) 
00! General Principles of Christian Education, Shupe (1B) 
General Psychology, Doermann (28) 
ration Use of Audio-Visual Teaching Tools in Christian Education, 
Jahr (141.46) 
Ways of Teaching, Anderson 
iat 
fe _FIVE-SESSION BIBLE STUDY COURSES 
Acts 1} John 
indent Amos Joshua 
: Colossians Kings 
Ephesians Mark 
) Exodus Philippians 
iate Genesis Romans (I 
ool James Romans (2 
John 
ndent Introduction to Bible Study (Jonah) 
ee Prayer in the New Testament 
s —Teacher's Guides Available — 
ate 
oo. 
od TEN STUDIES SERIES 


Biblical History, Tanner 
Church Doctrine, Tanner 
Church Through the Centuries, Rorem 
Creed, Tanner 
ate God's Plan in Prophecy, Ofstedal 
Holy Spirit and Our Faith, Kildahl 
Law Perfect, Frost 
Personal Evangelism, Gornitzka 
Prayer, Erpestad 
Sacraments, Kraabel 
Stewards Appointed, Olson 
The Way It Was in Bible Times, Gilbertson 
We Learn to Teach, Storvick 
Ul What Is the Church?, Hanson (New 1961) 
Winning the Nations, Burgess 


This chart has been published to help congregations plan 
the courses to be used beginning in the fall of 1961. Now 
is the time for local parish education committees and admin- 


istrators to examine, choose, and order the materials needed. 


They will also plan for teacher training. The course, 
“Making the Most of Activities for Learning,” will be taught 
at Conference Church Workers’ Institutes this fall. The other 
teacher training courses are available for congregational use. 
They have been produced by ALC and ELC and continue 


to be valuable for training on the local level. 


The Junior Lutheran Series is new, prepared for use be- 
ginning in the fall. Congregations may use it for month- 
ly, bi-weekly, or weekly meetings of Junior Lutherans or 


released-time classes. 


Write to your publishing house if you have specific ques- 
tions about any of these materials. Lutheran Teacher, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, and the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation are ready to serve the congregations with its teaching 


program for 1961-62. 


Reviewing a Current Program 


What About MORE? 


By R. A. VocELEY 


VOR ee do you know about 
MORE? Did you read the 


articles in the LuTrHERAN TEACHER 
in 1960? Did you see any of the 
special mailings and resources which 
were sent to pastors, superinten- 
dents, and members of parish edu- 
cation and evangelism committees? 

MORE is a cooperative program 
sponsored by the Commission on 
Evangelism and the Department of 
Parish Education of the ALC. It 
is a four-year program for Sunday 
school evangelism, enlistment, en- 
largement, and enrichment. 

What MORE will you do? We 
must have MORE spiritual concern 
for all adults, youth and children. 
They may be unreached and un- 
churched; they may be up and out, 
down and out, or just plain out. 
They may dress like the rest of us 
in our congregation, but they are 
heathen who have not let the Holy 
Spirit bring them to a saving faith 
in Christ Jesus. 

Does this seem to indicate that 
evangelism comes first and then en- 
listment? This point can be argued 
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either way. Should a congregation 
provide for its own members first? 
Shouldn’t a congregation be con- 
cerned about the continual growth 
of its own adults, youth and chil- 
dren? Shouldn’t all of God’s chil- 
dren and followers of Christ be 
guided in their Christian life? In 
fact, it is quite difficult to invite 
an unchurched adult to an adult 
Bible study class if there is none 
in the congregation. 

Let’s not waste time arguing 
about what should come first. If 
there is a spirit of concern, both 
will be handled. Your program 
should do something for all. Let 
there be MORE concern for all 
adults. 

Consider the golden age group. 
In many communities there are 
special centers for those in the sun- 
set years. What is your opportunity? 
One church may have 80% of its 
confirmed membership in an older 
age bracket. Another may have 90°% 
in a young adult bracket. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director of par- 
ish education. 
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The congregation should be con- 
cerned about the adults in the mid- 
dle years of life. Their problems 
differ from those of the young adult 
or the older member. Young parents 
and young married members need 
help. Then there are the young 
adults who may some day be mar- 
ried or perhaps who may never be. 
How are you serving those beyond 
high school age? 

What are you doing to help the 
new adult members of your church? 
There is a great difference between 
being a member of a class of five 
adults who are received into a 
congregation of 100 members or a 
group of 100 adults who are re- 
ceived into a church of 1500 mem- 
bers. If there is spiritual concern, 
some provision can be made to guide 
and nurture all our young people 
and adults. Then they may con- 
tinue to grow into mature man- 
hood unto the fulness of the stature 
of Christ. 


Evangelism 

The Commission on Evangelism 
is promoting a post-Easter Crusade 
for Souls. The parish education com- 
mittee of the congregation should 
be as interested in this crusade as 
is the evangelism committee. 

Perhaps you have a regular can- 
vass in your community, contact 
new people through a newcomer’s 
group or through the utilities. Your 
church should reach more adults, 
more young people and more chil- 
dren. Begin with your nursery roll 
(cradle roll) and continue through 
your entire Sunday school program. 
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Use the filmstrip, “Be a Mission- 
ary” for the children in your Sun- 
day school to emphasize one phase 
of helping the children of your 
congregation reach non-members. 

Do you make use of the Bible 
Storytime Series with your  pre- 
school children? Do you help their 
parents to share this responsibility? 
The same applies to those who 
could use the American Uniform 
Series. The same is particularly im- 
portant when we think of the work 
and the support that the parents of 
confirmands can give. 


Perhaps we are following the 
wrong pattern in the matter ° of 
home-church cooperation. Recently I 
read of one opportunity where par- 
ents could share this responsibility 
with their children if they paid 
$30.00 a year for the material which 
would help them in their work with 
their first child. 


Perhaps you need more congre- 
gational support for your total pro- 
gram of parish education. That 
means not only parental support but 
the undergirding support of all 
members who are showing more 
and more interest in the program 
of Christian education. 


You need more interest and more 
support not only for the confirma- 
tion program for the children and 
the work which those young people 
are doing in the pastor’s class, but 
also in the confirmation program 
for adults. Confirmation is the life- 
line of the church and only as our 
confirmed members are well ground- 
ed in the truth and are committed 
to our Lord and Savior can our 
church become stronger. 
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Enlargement 


What particular MOREs are ap- 
propriate for you among the follow- 
ing? 

Does your program of enlarge- 
ment call for more room? It may 
mean rethinking the use of the 
space you now have. It may mean 
adding rooms to your present facili- 
ties. 

Do you need more equipment? 
This can involve many things: 
chairs, tables, chalkboards, maps, 
visual aids, resource material, les- 
son material, a better library. 

Do you need more personnel? 
This not only involves teachers and 
officers. It can involve more visitors, 
more contact persons. Perhaps a 
larger parish education committee 
is needed. 

Should you concentrate on more 
home-church relationships? What 
help are you providing for parents? 
Do the parents know what is going 
on in Sunday school? 


Enrichment 

We have considered the possi- 
bility of more room, more classes, 
more staff and the like. How can 
the work of Christian education be 
enriched in your church? 

Perhaps you need more prayer, 
more gratitude for the many oppor- 
tunities you have. Perhaps more re- 
sources and more training oppor- 
tunities can be provided for the 
teachers in order that their class 
sessions can be more interesting and 
vital. Perhaps there should be more 
Bible study opportunities for your 
leaders as a part of the training 
classes. 
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Perhaps you need a preservice 
training class for prospective leaders 
and teachers. Perhaps you need a 
more demanding study in depth 
for some of your leaders. Perhaps 
you need a wide variety of study 
groups and classes as you enrich the 
program of Christian education. 


What MORE Will You Do? 


Have enough suggestions been 
given in this article? Have enough 
doors been opened? Now think of 
your own church and of more op- 
portunities which you have in your 
own particular situation. List these 
and then you can say, “Now we 
know what MORE should be done!” 

You see why Christians are being 
briefed in May so that plans can 
be made in June, July and August. 
Then MORE will happen in your 
Sunday school program and in your 
total program of parish education 
in the fall of 1961. 


Check Your Resources 


Additional resources will be made 
available this summer for your par- 
ish education committee and for 
your evangelism committee. Sug- 
gestions will be given for superin- 
tendents. Perhaps a poster or pos- 
ters will be available. There will 
be some tracts. 

More important, however, are the 
plans you will make, the resources 
you can plan and produce. How 
are you going to implement and 

make use of the many opportunities 
which are yours? Seek help and 
guidance, secure workers, proceed 
to do MORE than ever before to 
serve and obey God. 
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Direct Lines 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER 


Ee most people the pressures 
of life shift a bit during the 
summer. Dropping some activities 
and taking up others seems to re- 
sult in giving most of us a little 
less rush and hurry than during 
the rest of the year. Why not plan 
some personal project now that 
could help you become a_ better 
teacher for Jesus Christ? 


Read a Book! 

When you have seen a reference 
or suggestion toward further read- 
ing, haven’t you promised yourself 
more than once that someday you 
would really get that pamphlet or 
book and read it? Every teacher’s 
guide, every institute training 
course, indeed every issue of the 
LuTHeran TrEacuer, has placed be- 
fore you some suggestion or other 
for further reading. 

And you have made notes, men- 
tally or on paper, of items that you 
really should pick up and_ study. 
Maybe you have even obtained a 
copy of the book! 

Two unusually thought-provok- 
ing books for all of us who are 
caught up in our Lord’s mission in 
the world should be considered on 
your list: 


Hp 


The Rebirth of the Ministry by 
James D. Smart ($3.50, 184 pages). 

God’s Colony in Man’s World 
by George W. Webber ($2.75, 155 
pages). Both of these books sharp- 
ly raise the question of whether we 
who claim to be Christ’s disciples 
are actually carrying out his min- 
istry in our churches. You will find 
them tremendously valuable. 


Take a Trip! 

Probably most of us will be do- 
ing some traveling about and visit- 
ing around in other homes, com- 
munities, and churches during the 
summer months. If a church school 
teacher can visit a class in some 
other congregation, shouldn’t he do 
it? Of course he should! Everyone 
can learn a great deal from watch- 
ing someone else working at the 
kind of task he himself must try 
to do. A few questions placed to 
the teacher or superintendent of a 
church school other than your own 
is bound to give ideas that can help 
you think through your own task 
more effectively. 


Chk Siem 


C. RicHAarD EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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O YOU know that 10% of the 

Sunday schools in the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church have an en- 
rollment of 30 pupils or less? Do 
you know that the percentage of 
Sunday schools in the rural areas of 
our church with an enrollment of 
30 pupils or less is much higher 
than 10°4? In fact in the Northern 
Minnesota District, Sunday schools 
of this size represent 20°% of the 
total. They are 28°% of the total in 
the Eastern North Dakota District. 
When you look at the picture in 
some of the conferences in these 
districts you notice that in the Be- 
midji Conference 31% of the Sun- 
day schools are of this size while 
in the Devils Lake Conference one 
out of every three Sunday schools 
falls in this category! 

Those of us who attended the 
church workers’ institutes last fall 
learned that within a class repre- 
senting just one age group there are 
wide differences in the abilities and 
characteristics of the pupils. Those 
who struggle with the problem of 
keeping 8 to 10 second graders in- 
terested and challenged won’t envy 
the primary teacher who must pre- 
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By A. R. MicKketson 


pare her lesson to keep the whole 
primary department interested and 
challenged. Yet these teachers do a 
remarkable job of imparting Chris- 
tian truths to their pupils. 

I think of one consolidated school 
area, for example, that has 16 Lu- 
theran churches within its boun- 
daries. Only one of the congrega- 
tions has a large enough enroll- 
ment in Sunday school to have a 
class for each grade. Would it be 
possible in a situation like this to 
conduct one church school for all 
the congregations? 

This would mean an area board 
of education, maybe a salaried di- 
rector of education, maybe even a 
church school building! It would 
mean that school would be con- 
ducted when the pastors of the area 
could arrange to be teachers, which 
is impossible on Sunday since most 
of them serve three or four congre- 
gations. It might even mean that 
the teaching ministry of the church 
would become more meaningful. 


Mr. Mickelson is director of parish edu- 
cation for the Northern Minnesota and 
Eastern North Dakota Districts. 
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More Convention Details 


Christian Da y Schools 


By D. A. VETTER 


Soe fifty congregations of the 
ALC have established Christian 
day schools in order that the Chris- 
tian religion might be taught daily 
as a formal subject, and to make it 
possible for it to penetrate into each 
of the regular school subjects. Chris- 
tian teaching can thus pervade the 
entire curriculum. This can be ed- 
ucation of the finest quality. 

But the Christian day school is 
not automatically good; it has to be 
made good. Opportunities to im- 
prove its performance and to test 
its effectiveness are always wel- 
comed. 

The week of August 6-11, 1961, 
will afford such an opportunity. 
Pastors, teachers, and school board 
members from our congregations 
with day schools will gather at 
Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, for the Constituting Conven- 
tion of the Christian Day School 
Association of the ALC, 

One of the program highlights 
will be a daily two-hour session de- 
voted to the topic, “Toward Bet- 
ter Schools.” Under the leadership 
of Frederick Nohl, author of An 
Instrument for Evaluating Luther- 
an Elementary Schools, participants 
will sense the importance of con- 
tinuously and systematically evalu- 
ating the school and its function. 
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Six workshop groups will meet 
then with their leaders as follows: 
School Principals (Mr. Nohl) 
School Board Members 

(Dr. H. Max) 
Pastors (Dr. F. E. Schoenbohm) 
Kindergarten Teachers 

(Miss Laura Kruse) 
Teachers of Grades 1-3 

(Mrs. George Billings) 
Teachers of Grades 4-6 

(Mrs. Bernice Stork) 

Teachers of Grades 7-8 

(Mrs. Olive Lillich) 

These groups will probe into 
such questions as: Does our school 
develop a Christian view of life? 
Does it develop more intelligent 
contact with the work of the church 
and loyalty to it? Does it strengthen 
church-family relationship? Our 
Christian day schools must be good 
for God’s sake, for the state’s sake, 
for the parents’ sake, and for the 
child’s sake. 

Come to Fort Collins and help 
make this conference what you 
think it should be. Attendance is 
not limited to the groups men- 
tioned above. Write to the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education for fur- 
ther details. 


Mr. Vetter is principal of First Luther- 
an School, Blue Island, Ill. 
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What’s new to view? 


By Betty Ellingboe 
Staff member 


QUESTION: | have heard some churches talking about borrowing 
tilmstrips rather than buying them. We might be able to work together 
with other churches in our area in setting up a lending library co- 
operatively. Wnat do you think of this idea? 


ANSWER: There is much to say on both sides of this question, but 
let me share what one pastor decided was the answer for his situation. 
He calls himself the minister of an average church, not an audio visual 
expert. He says, ''We are accumulating our own filmstrips although 
we could borrow them from a lending library." 


He found that his teachers USED THE FILMSTRIPS MORE OFTEN 
when they owned them. They needed filmstrips on hand when the 
teaching procedure called for them. If THEY OWNED THEM, it was 
easier to schedule their use. Also, they wanted filmstrips THAT COULD 
BE ADAPTED TO SEVERAL DIFFERENT PURPOSES. They didn't mind 
the cost if they could procure good filmstrips which, with a slight 
adaptation in use, would have a multiple-purpose value. 

Then too, there were times when they didn't want to use the entire 
filmstrio. A few frames would do the work, but IF THEY WERE RENT- 
ING THE FILMSTRIP, they would’ hesitate to pay the full rental cost 
for just those few frames. 

The last reason the pastor gave was the discovery that over a period 
of several years THEY WOULD BE SPENDING MORE FOR RENTALS 
THAN THE FIRST COST OF THE STRIP. They decided to buy in 
order to save money. In addition to saving money, they have acquired 
a good audio visual library. 


NOTE: 


As | have said, this is one viewpoint. If you have other thoughts 
or ideas on this subject, please feel free to write and express them. 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


AE HAVE completed five les- 
sons in this unit, “Jesus Pre- 
pares His Witnesses.” Three impor- 
tant lessons remain for our study. 


Lesson 34—Witnesses for Jesus 


Review the facts of the story. 
Who was involved? Most theolo- 
gians identify this meeting with the 
one Paul writes about in | Corin- 
thians 15:6. This meeting was spe- 
cifically designated by Christ. See 
Matthew 26:32; 28:7-10, accounting 
for the large number of people pres- 
ent. Don’t confuse this occasion 
with the ascension which took place 
at Mt. Olivet near Jerusalem. 

As you answer the questions who, 
what, when, where, how, why, take 
special note of our work as teachers. 
Jesus didn’t say, “teaching them to 
know everything which I said.” 
How will you help your class to 
observe everything which he com- 
manded? 

Why haven’t Christians accom- 
plished more in these two thousand 
years? The command came from our 
King—a King with all power and 
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By Lena SEIDEL 


authority. Because of this authority 
Jesus could say, “Go therefore. . .” 
He is willing and able to give us 
the needed power to do the work. 
Maybe we should ask ourselves, 
“How is this power released? How 
can we become power-filled wit- 
nesses?” 

At times we put the cart before 
the horse. We always ask the ques- 
tion, “What shall we do in this 
work of evangelism?” Probably we 
should first ask ourselves, “What 
must we be so that Christ’s power 
will flow through us?” 

This work of evangelism is not 
only a matter of initiating new pro- 
grams—although a good program 
can be of great value. But it is first 
a matter of changing the heart, of 
permitting the Spirit to mold us. 
The real evangelism “push” is from 
Christ—and his power needs to be 
released through us as his instru- 
ments. Our work of evangelism can 
be effective only in proportion to 
our abiding in him. 


Mrs. Seidel is a pastor’s wife in Wau- 
sau, Wis. 
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Lesson 35— 
Jesus with His Witnesses 


To characterize the ascension sum- 
marize Philippians 2:9-11—our Ex- 
alted King. Just a short time before 
the people scoffed at the inscription 
on his cross, “This is Jesus the 
King of the Jews!” 

The Parent’s Manual discusses the 
benefits of Christ’s ascension as we 
think of him as our King, High 
Priest, and Companion. When we 
think of Jesus as companion we 
think of his constant presence with 
us. Note how this theme is carried 
out in the Primary leaflet. We may 
refer back to the wonderful promise 
which we studied in last Sunday’s 
lesson, Matthew 28:20b. 

To help children understand the 
necessity of the ascension, have them 
try to imagine what it would have 
been like had not Jesus ascended 
into heaven. Besides the fact of a 
very limited ministry (with a privi- 
leged few making pilgrimages to his 
presence), remember also John 16:7. 

This exercise can help you attain 
your goal of making the pupils 
thankful and appreciative of Christ’s 
ascension. 


Lesson 36— 
The Holy Spirit Helps Us 

When one takes a look at liberal 
theology or at the teachings of some 
of our sects, we know there has been 
a great deal of misunderstanding re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. How do 
you know he is God? 

What about the Holy Spirit be- 
fore Pentecost? The Spirit was at 
work in the creation and the preser- 
vation of life, and also in a limited 
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way he functioned in the Old Testa- 
ment era, especially among those 
chosen to be leaders of God’s people. 
We also know the prophets spoke 
by the Spirit, that he inspired the 
Scriptures, Old Testament as well 
as New. 

The incarnation of Jesus marked 
a new era of activity for the Holy 
Spirit. Jesus was vested with the 
fullness of the Spirit and his work 
on earth, including his miracles, 
Calvary and the resurrection, was 
done in the Spirit’s power. 

Thus after Christ’s saving work 
was finished, it then became the 
work of the Spirit to bring into 
the life of human beings the bene- 
fits of Christ’s great gift. This means 
that the Spirit’s sphere of activity 
is great. He works in the hearts of 
individuals, he works in and through 
the church and he works in the 
world at large. 

Many Christians think that to 
give intellectual assent to the fact 
of Christ’s death and resurrection is 
sufficient. These Christians have not 
permitted the Spirit to lead them 
into all the truth. How then can 
they be filled with the Spirit as St. 
Paul exhorts us? As we permit the 
Spirit to guide us into more and 
more truth (Christ zs truth), we 
will then enjoy a greater measure of 
the Spirit’s indwelling in our lives. 


Unit 6—Israel Becomes a Nation 


Year I showed us the activity of 
God in the life of a family. Year 
II shows us his activity as Israel 
now becomes a nation. Teachers 
will do well to scan the book of 
Exodus as they begin this unit. Exo- 
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dus is sometimes called the book of 
redemption. It tells of God’s deliver- 
ance of Israel and how he brought 
the nation into covenant relationship 
with himself. 


Lesson 37— 
God Gives Us a Deliverer 

It will be profitable at your teach- 
er’s meeting to discuss the second 
and third discussion points in the 
Parent's Manual. Moses typifies so 
many of us today. We want to serve 
God, but we have our own time- 
table. We think we're ready and 
qualified to do a certain work, and 
we're too eager. Then when God 
reveals his timetable for us, we’re 
too reluctant. Make a study of 
Moses’ excuses and God’s answer to 
these excuses. What are our excuses? 
What are the excuses of your pupils? 
What is God’s answer? 


Take note of Moses’ desire to know 
God’s Name (3:13ff.), a name that 
would reveal the nature of God. 
God’s answer, “I Am Who I Am” is 
very significant. The root of this 
word Yahve can mean either “to 
be” or “to become.” He was a God 
of self-contained permanence, the 
same God who had been with Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. But more yet, 
he was active now and would con- 
tinue to be active. He was there to 
show his power to those who resisted 
him, as Pharaoh soon learned. He 
was there to intervene for his chil- 
dren in their need—note the verbs 
in 2:24, 25. He was there to pardon 
the repentant, to bless them, and 
he would be there through all eter- 
nity. What a message for this exis- 
tentialist-conscious age! 


Augsburg Graded Series 


Primary Department 


About God and Me 

Lesson 34: God sometimes an- 
swers prayer by saying “wait.” 
Some people aren’t ready to have 
their request granted immediately. 
It could be that Karen isn’t ready 
for a bike on this birthday. 

Lesson 35: If you want the 
church to look very pretty, have 
three or four of the children make 
colored windows as their home- 
work assignment. You could cut 
the shapes so that they would all 
be the same size. Olive oil brushed 
on the paper first makes it look 
more like stained glass. 
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Lesson 36: Along with seeing 
the furnishings at close hand and 
discussing behavior in church, an- 
other “field trip” could be attend- 
ing the worship service as a class. 
This would have to be well-pre- 
pared beforehand. Instruct the chil- 
dren to watch to see how and when 
the different furnishings are used. 
If there could be a Baptism on 
that Sunday, all the better. Learn 
from the pastor what his sermon 
theme or text will be and have the 


Miss Aaseng is principal of the Salem 
Lutheran Day School at Glendale, Calif. 
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children listen for certain words 
during the sermon. 

Lesson 37: First grade is not too 
early to start encouraging your boys 
to consider the ministry as a voca- 
tion. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


Lesson 34: Two points should be 
brought out: the number of days 
that the disciples had to wait before 
the Holy Spirit came. (God often 
tries our patience, even in the giv- 
ing of things he has promised.) 
And the change that the Holy 
Spirit can make in the life of a 
person (demonstrated in Peter). 

Lesson 35: Home missions doesn’t 
necessarily mean “in our homes.” 
Children should be encouraged to 
bring the message of Jesus to those 
in their neighborhoods. If you live 
in an area where there are minority 
groups, capitalize on the opportuni- 
ty of witnessing to them too. 

Lesson 36: Use the map of the 
world missions of the ALC from 
the March 19 issue of Steps or 
Teenways. Point out Madagascar. 
Also have on hand the Daily Prayer 
for Missionaries booklet and show 
the pictures of the missionaries 
serving on this field. 

Use map and prayer booklet as 
you review. Jesus’ command to dis- 
ciples was to be witnesses. Have the 
children bring in pictures or articles 
from different lands or peoples. Lo- 
cate the mission fields on the map 
and talk briefly about the people 
that live there. Conclude with a 
special prayer for the missionaries 


on all fields. 
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God Speaks to Me 

Lesson 21: A good illustration to 
use with this lesson: A silversmith 
was asked by a visitor how he knew 
when the silver had been heated 
enough and was ready to be used. 
The silversmith replied, “When I 
can see my own image mirrored in 
the silver.” (Taken from the tract, 
The Man at the Melting Pot.) We 
are tested so that we may more per- 
fectly reflect God’s image. 

Lesson 22: For many the Holy 
Spirit seems so vague. Point out to 
the children that the Holy Spirit is 
a person, one with the Father and 
the Son, and that he has a special 
work to do too. 

In connection with these two les- 
sons, use the chorus, “Spirit of the 
Living God, fall fresh on me,” in 
Sing Praise. Some like to substitute 
the words “Melt me, mold me, fill 
me, use me,” in the middle. Have 
the class read it as a prayer if you 
prefer. 

Lesson 35: If you haven’t asked 
before, this would be a good time 
to ask if your children all have been 
baptized. 

Lesson 36: Make clear the com- 
parison between the Passover and 
the Last Supper. As the blood of 
the lamb saved the life of the first- 
born in Egypt, so the blood of 
God’s Lamb, Jesus, saves our lives. 

If you have time, or if you have 
another Sunday in which to review, 
use the filmstrip, ““The Upper 
Room,” produced by Concordia 
Films. This filmstrip shows simply 
and beautifully the story narrated 
in this chapter. 
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Listening to God 

At the first communion service 
following Lessons 35 and 36 on the 
Lord’s Supper, arrange for your 
class to be seated together near the 
front of the church. Call attention 
to the bread on the plate (paten) 
and the wine in the cup (chalice), 
both served from a table. 

Show the bread or wafers to the 
class, noting the symbol. Find other 
symbols of the Lord’s supper, as 
grapes and wheat, chalice and 
bread, on the altar, in windows, etc. 
Have each child draw and color a 
symbol, preferably of his own de- 
sign. 

Review the stories of Bible men 
and women who “listened to God,” 
let each pupil draw the name of 
one or more of these from a box 
which you have prepared. Ask each 
one to write the “autobiography” of 
that person, including how listening 
to God influenced that person’s life. 


God's Chosen People 

Don’t miss the dramatic stories 
of the return of God’s people to 
ior. Work out a timetable of these 
Jerusalem in Lessons 35 and 36. 
These bridge a long period of time 
up to the birth of the promised Sav- 
events, as you read them aloud. 

God’s use of people did not end 
with the coming of Christ, or with 
the completion of the New Testa- 
ment. To broaden the concept of 
God’s plan being carried out, take 
your class to see a neighboring Lu- 
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theran church, a young congrega- 
tion, if there is one. Ask the pastor 
or another worker to tell how God 
used many people to organize that 
congregation as a part of his plan. 

To review the Catechism use flan- 
nelgraph. Match pictures to Com- 
mandment numbers. Match key 
words or phrases to petitions and 
articles. Cut difficult sections into 
phrases, letting pupils arrange parts 
in order. 


Forward With Christ 

Lesson 35: Get copies of the 
map of world mission of the ALC 
from the March 19 issue of Steps or 
Teenways. Locate mission fields on 
large wall map. Have the class find 
out all they can about the people. 

Lesson 36: Encourage your pu- 
pils to pray their own prayers, ask- 
ing for their own needs, thanking 
God for special gifts. Let the pupils 
first suggest things for which to 
pray, then ask them to tell their 
prayers to God. 

Review: Inside the back cover of 
“Forward with Christ” is a perfect 
outline for review. Make maps of 
the “Footprints of Jesus” from birth 
through Holy Week. Make a map 
for each section of his life, “Year of 
Popularity,” “Year of Opposition,” 
etc., either on large wall maps or 
on smaller individual maps. Draw 
footprints between the events, 
which can be illustrated. 


Mrs. Egge is a pastor’s wife in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Intermediate Department 


March of Faith 

Lesson 35: Time, talent, and 
treasure can be represented on the 
bulletin board by T’n’I’n’T. Have 
buzz groups work out pantomimes 
to show how the class uses time and 
talents. Emphasize treasures by us- 
ing as an object lesson, “Nine to 
One in Favor of You,” by Theo- 
dore B. Hax in the 1957-58 edition 
of Youth Programs. 

Lesson 36: Discuss why the peo- 
ple mentioned in Hebrews 11 were 
used as examples of living faith. 
List the five types of prayer on the 
chalk board: 
petition, thanksgiving, and interces- 
sion. After discussion have each 
child write a prayer as an example 
for each type. 

Review: Have each child write 
two questions from each chapter be- 
fore class. The teacher should add 
questions on the Catechism. Choose 
teams and have a Bible quiz. 


On the Way 

Lesson 35: Have each child list 
some sins of omission and of com- 
mission from the previous week. 
Have a silent prayer of confession 
then let each child tear up his own 
paper, symbolizing the fact that 
these sins are forgiven. 

Lesson 36: Go over the Com- 
munion Liturgy from the hymnal 
used by your congregation. Impress 
on the students the importance and 
sacredness of Communion. Show 
them the wafer or bread used. 
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Lesson 37: Look up the word 
faith in a concordance. List the gen- 
eral categories of use, such as faith 
(healing), faith (salvation), faith 
(hearing God’s Word). 

Lesson 38: Divide into buzz 
groups and think of three plausible 
situations in which a choice must 
be made. Present them before the 
group and decide what actions 


could glorify God. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lesson 35: After discussing the 
way of salvation use three roleplay- 
ing situations. In each case have the 
person realistically seek information 
about salvation. Have the children 
play a 4th grade child whose par- 
ents are not interested in church, 
a young person their age, and an 
old person in a rest home. 

Lesson 36: Make a list on the 
chalkboard of reasons for rejoicing 
today. Encourage thoughts with lo- 
cal to nation-wide to world-wide 
implications. 

Lesson 37: Compile a list of 
works that would be an outgrowth 
of faith in Jesus Christ as Savior. 

Lesson 38: Choose a scene from 
the life of Peter to make into a 
flannelgraph story for the Sunday 
school worship service. Work in 


groups to illustrate, back pictures 
with flannel, and plan the story 
presentation. 


Mrs. Reusche teaches at Faith Church, 
Arcata, Calif., where her husband serves 
as pastor. 
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Senior Department 


That You May Know 

Lesson 35: When we have al- 
ready been placed in the “frame of 
reference” which is the Christian 
faith, the resurrection is “logical 
and believable.” Outside of this 
frame of reference it doesn’t appear 
quite so “right.” Notice Luther’s 
explanation to the third article of 
the Creed: “I believe... T-cannot 
believe. . . .” Consider how the 
Apostles might have felt between 
Good Friday and Easter morning if 
the resurrection had been really so 
logical. 

Perhaps the group could discuss 
the experiences they have had when 
trying to lead others to “believe” in 
the resurrected Christ. Then they 
might wish to discuss how it is that 
they believe in him. A resource for 
the teacher: The Holy Spirit and 
Our Faith by J. N. Kildahl. 

Lesson 36: Some have said, “In 
studying the catechism we are not 
in ‘the Word’ as we should be.” 
An exercise to show “the Word” in 
the Catechism might be helpful. 
Take each phrase of the second ar- 
ticle of the Creed and list passages 
from Luke’s Gospel which teach 
the same thought. Do the same for 
Luther’s explanation. 


Chosen Witnesses 

Lessons 35 AND 36: What is a 
miracle? Some events are miracles 
only to those who “see” with the 
eyes of faith. To others they are 
simply natural events. For back- 
ground in the miracles check a 
Bible dictionary. Read Miracles by 
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C. S. Lewis or The Miracle-Stories 
of the Gospels by Alan Richardson. 
This will prepare you to discuss the 
deliverance of Paul. 

Review: By way of review collect 
all references in the Book of Acts 
of events which could be considered 
miraculous. The teacher could assign 
a specific section of Acts to each 
student. 


If God Were King 

Lessons 35 anp 36: There is 
much speculation among Christians 
concerning the details of the after- 
life. Become acquainted with the 
concepts which are relevant to Chap- 
ters 35 and 36: heaven, hell, hades, 
purgatory, millennium, second ad- 
vent or coming, eschatology, etc. A 
good Bible dictionary will give a 
lot of information. A book edited 
by Herman Feifel called The Mean- 
ing of Death might be stimulating 
for the more ambitious teacher or 
student. The class might discuss 
the typical Lutheran funeral serv- 
ice, selecting concepts which give 
evidence of faith in the resurrection. 

Review: The class might each 
write a composition which would 
assert the kingship of God over the 
world and life of man. The compo- 
sitions should attempt to show evi- 
dence for this kingship and the im- 
plications to be drawn in all areas 
of life over which God is King, 
such as: stewardship of time, mon- 
ey, health, etc. 


Pastor Byers is a member of the faculty 
at the Lutheran Bible Institute, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Bible Storytime 


NITS 7 and 8 are closely re- 

lated. In Unit 7 we emphasize 

that Jesus wants his friends to work 

for him. In Unit 8 the lessons show 
how his friends work for him. 


A friend of Jesus accepts Christ’s 
love for himself and then allows 
that love of Christ to overflow to 
others through him. We are re- 
minded during these units of our 
responsibilities toward our Lord, es- 
pecially with regard to the service 
we are called upon to render in his 
name. We are not called upon to 
render this service “in memoriam.” 
We are not serving a dead hero but 
we are called upon to serve the liv- 
ing Christ! 

The preceding paragraphs have 
been taken from the Brstze Srory- 
trME Parent's Manual, which should 
be available to each teacher for ref- 
erence. 


Lesson 32: If you have nursery 
activity packets, try enlarging the 
activity and use it to tell the story. 
Glue a little cotton to a small piece 
of paper for a cloud and staple it 
in the sky. A figure of Jesus that 
can be moved up and down will 
show how Jesus ascended and dis- 


appeared into the misty clouds 
above. 
Lesson 33: Now that time has 


come when we may begin to show 
even a preschooler how he can be 
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a doer of the Word. With the nurs- 
ery activity we can show how even 
a little child can invite his friend 
to come to Sunday school with him. 
The purpose of the work of the 
Holy Spirit is to change the hearts 
and lives of people and lead them 
to faith in Christ. By bringing his 
friend with him, he too is doing 
God’s work. 

It is not always easy for a child 
to do what he knows he should do. 
The Holy Spirit will guide him to 
do the “hard” things, just as he 
guides us in our teaching. 


Lesson 34: After receiving the 
Holy Spirit the disciples went to 
work doing what Jesus told them to 
do. Help your class realize that Je- 
sus wants his friends to help those 
who are sick. Show them kind 
things they can do to help, perhaps 
make a card to send to a sick friend 
or a member of the class who is ill. 


Lesson 35: That friends of Jesus 
love and help each other is the les- 
son to be learned here. The nursery 
activity is an excellent way to show 
how Jesus’ friends work and play 
and are happy together. Join hands 
in a circle and sing some happy 
songs they have learned. Let them 
choose their favorites. 


Mrs. McClelland is kindergarten super- 
intendent at the Lutheran Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Rockford, Il. 
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Dear Pui: 


We went ‘round and "round again 
over coffee after teachers’ meeting 
the other night. Someone told the 
pastor he saw two of our teachers 
going over their lesson during the 
church service! I think it would have 
been better had he come right out 
and told us what was wrong. He 
implied the shoe fit, but we weren't 
sure that there were shoes. 

I know the pastor had a point, 
butvior once Io had-an*excuse.lt 
sounded too ridiculous to mention 
out loud at the meeting, but it was 
valid. At the last minute I couldn't 
find my lesson helps. 

I phoned Matt, and his wife said 
he was at the office working on his 
income tax. Tom doubted that he 
had what I wanted. Martha was 
busy with spring cleaning and said 
she couldn’t take time to look. Jim 
and John were off some place with 
Pete. There wasn’t anything I could 
do but start a lesson from scratch. 

Did you ever wonder what it 
would be like at our church school 
if someone would say, “Here’s a 
Bible and a class. Now teach!” 


That’s exactly what happened to 
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me. It couldn’t have been any worse. 
(It really could have; I could have 
forgotten which unit we were on.) 

Fortunately I’ve got a pretty good 
library of my own. If I only had 
had the Bible, you would have heard 
the howls as far away as Minne- 
apolis. As it was, I got out several 
Bible versions, a concordance, a Bi- 
ble dictionary, a Bible atlas, my 
child psychology book from college, 
some old National Geographics, and 
some mounted pictures my wife’s 
been saving. 

When I had all these things gath- 
ered together, it was time to turn 
in for the night. The next evening 
I spread everything out on the table, 
and couldn’t find a ballpoint pen 
that worked. It was one frustrating 
experience after the other. Finally 
I got to work and the phone rang. 
It was Andy wanting to talk about 
a field trip his class is planning. 

The experience taught me one 
thing. Sometimes things are just too 
easy. Pop a TV dinner in the oven. 
Eat it off a tray while you watch 
the evening news. If you're careful, 
you won't even have to wash dishes. 
So many things take too little effort 
on our part. 

This week I had the missing ma- 
terial, and all the books were still 
spread out on the table. I used a 
couple of them too. In fact, I think 
Pll leave them there for a while. 


Yours, 


Nate. 


P.S. Books are always bound to 
help. 
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Focus 


BVO articles in this issue pre- 
sent a contrasting picture. Both 
of them should be somewhat dis- 
turbing. I wonder if one will be 
more distressing to you than the 
other. 

Mrs. Jordheim’s article on page 5 
is heartwarming and a little dis- 
turbing. Perhaps you will be think- 
ing too, “I wish I could have had 
a teacher like that!” Isn’t it true 
that you probably did, but have 
never realized it? 

“What Went Wrong?” by Mrs. 
Brokering (page 12) is something 
else again. Don’t try to suggest 
where this session took place. The 
important thing is that it did, and 
that it probably happens many more 
times than it should. ; 

We can add the two situations 
together. What is it that makes one 
teacher so much better than an- 
other? Why does one pupil remem- 
ber a teacher with a grateful heart 
and another shudders to think of 
his experience? 

We can’t all teach but we can all 
be concerned about the kind of 
teaching that goes on in our con- 
gregations. We can all be interested 
in the kind of materials available 
and used in our sessions. 

Several years ago I was a mem- 
ber of a local library board. When 
the library was to be remodeled, the 
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question about the location of the 
children’s room came up. The room 
had to be relocated and the best 
available space was in the basement. 
Up to that point the children’s room 
had been on the first floor. 

One‘ of the members, formerly a 
professional librarian, insisted that 
the children’s room be kept on 
the first floor. It would be bad for 
the children to go to the basement 
for their books. “Besides,” she 
added, “they won’t go down there 
in the first place.” 

I remarked that children have 
been going to Sunday school in 
church basements for years. Evi- 
dently a great deal of teaching has 
been going on in spite of the loca- 
tion of some classes. 

You can guess what happened. 
After the basement room was taste- 
fully decorated and furnished, the 
circulation surpassed expectations. 

Children are growing up these 
days in congregations with base- 
mentless parish halls. They may 
never know that often when the pas- 
tor speaks of the “church parlors” 
he’s talking about the basement. 

If you could, which would you 
choose? A poor teacher in a beauti- 
fully appointed, well-lit room? Or 
a good teacher in a cramped corner 
of the basement? We should be glad 
it isn’t that simple. 


ee asa matter of fact 


Pastor Rolf D. Boe has accepted the call to become a regional director 
for the Department of Parish Education serving the Northern Wis- 
consin, Southern Wisconsin, Illinois and lowa Districts from the 
office in Chicago. Pastor Boe has been serving Christ Church at 
Preston, Minn. He will begin his work with the department in 
September. 


Mrs. Dean Moe, has been engaged to do editorial work in the cur- 
riculum department of Augsburg Publishing House. Currently, Mrs. 
Moe is working on the 1962 vacation church school course, "We 
Believe.'' She is a graduate of St. Olaf College and lowa State 
University and is on leave of absence from her position with the 
Lutheran Student Foundation of the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. Arthur J. Tolo, professor of Bible and religious education at Luther 
College, Decorah, lowa, has accepted the call to serve the Central 
and Southern Districts as regional director. He will begin his work 
in August. 


Pastor Norman Wegmeyer, regional director at the Washington 
office, announced that five audio-visual workshops were conducted 
recently in Detroit, Mich.; Uniondale, N. Y.; Teaneck, N. J.; Balti- 
more, Md.; and Arlington, Va. Betty Ellingboe, audio-visual con- 
sultant for the department, demonstrated the use of flannelgraph, 
chalkboard, and puppets which could be inexpensively made by 
teachers themselves. 


Pastor Elmer E. Christiansen, formerly associate director of parish edu- 
cation in charge of adult work in ALC, will represent our depart- 
ment at a Workshop on the Curriculum of Christian Education for 
Adults, being held June 19-30 at the University of Pittsburgh. The 
workshop will be led by Lawrence C. Little, chairman of the De- 
partment of Religious Education at the University, and sponsored 
by the Lilly Foundation. 


Outstanding specialists in several fields related to general adult 
education will take part. Persons responsible for the leadership of 
Christian education for adults in many of the denominations and 
councils of Canada and the United States will be present. 


Address requests for sample copies of issues of the International Uni- 
form Series of Sunday school lessons to Augsburg Publishing House, 
57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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My Most Unforgettable Teacher 


By ANNE JoRDHEIM 


Oia twenty years of acquir- 
ing an education — from kin- 
dergarten to a master’s degree—I 
have met, have liked, have disliked, 
or have often been indifferent to a 
great many teachers. All of them, 
no doubt, have left an impression 
on my personality. Many [I still re- 
member vaguely. Many I have for- 
gotten. Only a very few have ac- 
tually been my guiding stars on the 
path of my life. 

Why then are certain teachers re- 
membered by certain students and 
others are forgotten? The Nor- 
wegians have a very picturesque ex- 
pression to explain this complexity 
of human relations: the teacher and 
the student are paa bglgelengde. 
They are able to communicate ex- 
actly on the same wave length! 

Dr. Helmut Gollwitzer, now a 
professor of theology and a re- 
nowned author, was only an assis- 
tant pastor when he taught my con- 
firmation class. He was my teacher 
shortly before World War II. 

In Nazi Germany, where I then 
lived, the church was suppressed 
and even persecuted. Although he 
taught most of my confirmation 
classes, Dr. Gollwitzer did not con- 
firm me. By that time he was in 
hiding from the Gestapo. 
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Dr. Gollwitzer is famous as a 
speaker now. Even as an assistant 
pastor he had the rare gift of cap- 
tivating his audiences, no matter 
who they were. He was and still is 
an enthusiastic teacher. 

The group of confirmands in my 
class came from all walks of life. 
I remember them as a special group 
which was interested and inspired. 
They had chosen to be confirmed in 
the only church and congregation 
in our town which openly belonged 
to the Confessional Church, the part 
of the German Protestant Church 
which fought the Nazi regime open- 
ly as well as underground. 

Perhaps I will overstate the in- 
fluence Dr. Gollwitzer’s guidance 
had on me. Yet I feel he had some- 
thing to do with my being led into 
the youth work of the Confessional 
Church, and later into nursing and 
the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. As I look back, he recog- 
nized my needs and_ potentialities 
as few teachers had done before. 

I was only 13 years old at the 
time he was my teacher. I was a 
shy, insecure, much too serious 
teenager with (for Nazi Germany) 


Mrs. Jordheim lives near Mondovi, Wis- 
consin, where her husband is pastor of 
Drammen Lutheran Church. 
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unattainable ideals. I needed en- 
couragement. I needed guidance. 
My unforgettable teacher gave both 
of them freely. 

Teenagers in this situation were 
neither gay nor frivolous. They had 
no opportunities to misbehave or 
even to be difficult. Life under 
Nazism was nearly unbearable for 
those who opposed it. 

Dr. Gollwitzer was a frequent 
guest at our house, but unfortunate- 
ly I remember few details of his 
visits. I do remember very well 
when my mother and I bade him 
farewell some years later in Berlin. 
We were on the steps of Dr. Martin 
Niemoller’s home. Dr. Gollwitzer 
had taken over Dr. Niemoiler’s con- 
gregation while the latter was a 
prisoner in a concentration camp. 
My mother and I were on our way 
to the United States and to freedom. 

Helmut Gollwitzer stayed behind 
to be drafted into the German army 
as a common soldier. Anyone who 
refused to join the army, pastor 
or not, was shot. Dr. Gollwitzer 
eventually became a member of the 
medical corps. While he cared for 
the sick he was able to minister 
the Gospel as well, though never in 
an official capacity. 

During the war, of course, I 
didn’t know anything about my Ger- 
man friends. Afterwards however, 
I learned that Dr. Gollwitzer had 
become a prisoner in Russia. I sent 
packages and Red Cross messages, 
most of which never arrived. 

Five years later he was released 
and returned home. Soon he became 
a professor of theology at Bonn and 
later at Berlin. 
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He has written a number of books 
which are most revealing of the 
personality of my beloved teacher. 
He wrote of his life as a prisoner 
of war in Unwilling Journey. He 
was one of the editors of Dying We 
Live, a collection of final messages 
written by victims of Nazi terror. 
A third most interesting book is 
Dying and Living Lord, a series of 
meditations on the passion and res- 
urrection of our Lord based on the 
Gospel of Luke. The meditations are 
an outgrowth of his work in Berlin 
during 1939 and 1940 when he was 
the successor to Dr. Niemoller. 

I never thought our friendship 
would be renewed, although we had 
heard of each other through mutual 
friends over the intervening years. 
I hardly imagined that he might be 
interested in the life of one of his 
many confirmands from days gone 
by but not forgotten. 

But how wrong I was! Some 
months ago a long personal letter 
came from Dr. Gollwitzer! He had 
finally obtained my address from a 
friend. He was anxious to learn 
all about what had happened to me 
during the last 22 years. Needless 
to say, letters have been coming and 
going at regular intervals ever since. 

Some day I hope he can visit the 
United States and have time to visit 
me and my family. I want him to 
see our beautiful Wisconsin hills 
and stay in a parsonage opposite a 
typical, white-painted American 
country church, I want my daugh- 
ter, now almost old enough to be 
a confirmand herself, to meet the 
man who meant so much to me 
when I was preparing for my con- 
firmation. 
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For spiritual growth we tried .. . 


A Teachers’ Retreat 


By Joyce Witcx Kopr 


Go away by yourselves to a 
lonely place, and rest awhile.” 

In the silence of the restfully dim 
sanctuary we were listening to God 
speak to us in his Word. We had 
just finished reading the words of 
several meditative hymns silently. 
The organ softly set the mood and 
tone for the next six quiet hours 
we would spend together. Now we 
were reading our New Testament to 
select a “theme verse” that would 
be God’s call to us at this retreat. 

Sunday school teachers and the 
members of the board of Christian 
education of Our Savior’s Church, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., were meeting 
together in a lovely little church 
in a nearby town for a retreat—a 
coming away—for spiritual refresh- 
ment and self-examination. 

Our board presented and arranged 
the retreat as an answer to what we 
felt was a need to re-examine the 
underlying principles of Sunday 
school teaching. It was an experi- 
ment. No one involved had ever par- 
ticipated in this type of retreat. 

In order to “come away” we chose 
to meet in a church that was not 
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familiar to us. We selected a Satur- 
day as the meeting day because there 
would be few conflicting meetings. 
The retreat, we felt, should run for 
at least six hours which we con- 
sidered a minimum. The teachers 
would face their Sunday school 
classes the next day with the mem- 
ory of the retreat fresh in their 
hearts. 

In preparing the program we 
tried to keep two main ideas in 
mind—silence and self-examination. 
In maintaining silence (not speak- 
ing with one another) for most of 
the time spent together we were 
more ready to listen to God. We 
excluded other thoughts, worries and 
distractions. 

Prior to the retreat the teachers 
had answered a questionnaire con- 
cerning the spiritual life of a Sunday 
school teacher. It helped them re- 
examine their calling as teachers. At 
the retreat we used another group 
of guide questions which were the 
basis for a period of self-examina- 
tion and for the discussion groups. 

Mrs. Kopf is secretary of the board of 


Christian education at Our Savior’s Church, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Our schedule for the day may 
help you plan for a similar program: 


4:00 Meditation and reading 
hymns silently—opening our minds 
and hearts. 


4:10 Meditation in the Word— 
seeking communion with God—as 
he was speaking to each one through 
a “theme verse.” 


4:30 Presentation of our purpose 
and program by the pastor. 


4:45 Individual self-study as was 
provoked by guide questions on the 
inner life. 


5:30 Preparing for supper —a 
break in the routine. (The meal was 
simple and was set with a mini- 
mum of speaking. Each person 
brought part of the supper as as- 
signed. ) 

6:00 Supper in silence as indi- 
viduals selected beforehand read 
aloud from material of value to our 
devotional life. 


6:30 Cleaning up in silence (and 
packing up so we could leave direct- 
ly and silently for our homes at the 
close of the retreat). 


6:45 Prayer for our Sunday 
school, for our families, for our- 
selves. 


7:00 Small group discussions— 
sharing with each other our “theme 
verse” and our thoughts and _ feel- 
ings about our self-examination. 


8:30 Reassembling of entire 
group—sharing our thoughts and 
feelings about the retreat and _ its 
outcome in our lives as Christians 
and as teachers—a redirecting and 
a rededicating of ourselves. 

9:30 oly Communion and then 
leaving for home in silence. 
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Fifteen attended our first retreat. 
None of us knew how it would be 
received or what the outcome would 
be. Reactions came at once. 


“Tt was wonderful to be alone 
with Jesus and renew our faith in 
him.” 


“T believe that with our praying 
and reading the Word of God to- 
gether, as we did at this retreat, all 
things will be accomplished to his 


glory.” 


“It gave us a feeling of closeness 
to each other and to our Lord and 
Savior.” 


“T can’t explain what has hap- 
pened, but [ know I want to go 
again.” 


Because of the testimonials of the 
teachers, our Christian education 
board feels that the opportunity of 
participating in such a program 
must be made available to the entire 
congregation. Another retreat is be- 
ing planned. The next time all the 
officers of the church and its or- 
ganizations will be included. We 
hope that the various groups within 
our congregation will want to hold 
a retreat-type program of their own. 

Forethought, simplicity of pro- 
gram and strict adherence to plan 
made our retreat run smoothly and 
without distractions. Our senses were 
tuned to God alone. He came to 
us anew through his Word, Holy 
Communion and the hearts and 
minds of our fellow Christians. 

We had gone away by ourselves 
for a little while. God had come to 
strengthen us and give us his re- 
freshment. 
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4 Gees before the merger of the 
ELC, ALC and UELC churches 
became an accomplished fact, church 
school superintendents from these 
three church bodies in the greater 
New York area had been working 
together in an organization known 
as the Superintendents’ Council. 

This group was born 13 years ago 
at the annual Labor Day Weekend 
Christian Education Conference of 
the Atlantic Circuit, ELC. In a dis- 
cussion group for pastors and church 
school officers, problems were aired 
and many helpful suggestions were 
shared. 

Why couldn’t this group meet 
more often? This was the unani- 
mous feeling of the group. So, on 
November 17, 1948, representatives 
from nine ELC congregations met 
at the New York office of Augsburg 
Publishing House. 

The purpose of the group, it was 
agreed at that first meeting, should 
be to “provide an opportunity for 
the Sunday school superintendent to 
present and discuss ideas and prob- 
lems on any or all phases of Sunday 
school work.” 


A good idea 


from any angle 


‘SLNIGNAILNIWIINS 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ COUNCIL 
Cc 


By Frank H. OLsen 
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TION 


Years later, when the merger 
seemed certain, the ALC and UELC 
churches were invited to join the 
group. The Superintendents’ Coun- 
cil is still active today. 

The Council meets five times a 
year (every other month) in the 
Manhattan area. The meetings are 
held early in the evening (from 6:30 
to 8:30 p.m.) so that those who at- 
tend may come directly from work 
and still catch an early train home. 

On occasion, the Council has met 
in local congregations and has en- 
joyed tours through some of the 
fine new education buildings which 
have been recently constructed in 
the area. 

Two topics are selected for dis- 
cussion at each meeting. One per- 
son volunteers to “kick off” each 
discussion with a short opening 
presentation prepared in advance. 

In the dozen years of its existence, 
the Council has considered over fifty 
different topics. There are the usual 
seasonal concerns, such as “Prepar- 
ing Christmas Programs,” “What 
About Gift Giving?” “Rally Day 
Programs,” and “What Do You 
Do on Promotion Sunday?” 

The Superintendents’ Council has 
examined the duties of the Board 
of Parish Education of the ALC. 
The organizational structure of its 
member churches both large and 
small has been compared. It has con- 
sidered ways of reducing the “post- 
confirmation mortality rate” and 
shared ideas on vacation church 
school and released-time school. 

Under the broad heading of “Sun- 
day School Administration,” the 
group has discussed these representa- 
tive topics: “The Job of the Super- 
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intendent,’ “Evaluating Your Job 
as Sunday School Superintendent,” 
“Duties of Officers,” “The Pastor 
and the Sunday School,” “Records 
and Reports,” “Grading Systems,” 
“Absentee Follow-Up,” “Advance 
Planning for the Fall,” “Worship in 
the Church School,” “Post-Confir- 
mation Program” and “Summer 
Sunday School.” 

Other topics have touched on 
financial matters, leadership train- 
ing, church-home relationships, vis- 
ual aids, mission education, music, 
church libraries, discipline, and chil- 
dren’s activities in and outside of 
the Sunday school. 

The needs and problems of all the 
churches are considered, from the 
church school of 25 pupils in a 
changing community to the largest 
represented, a 1,250-pupil school in 
one of the new suburban communi- 
ties on Long Island. 

The part of each meeting known 
as the “Sharing Session,” has been 
most helpful. Here, superintendents 
bring and share ideas, samples of 
forms, programs, tracts, books—any- 
thing that they have tried and found 
useful. Many good ideas have thus 
gone beyond the walls of the local 
congregation and have been copied 
and adapted by other churches. 

Because of the great distances in- 
volved, some churches find it dif- 
ficult to send representatives. After 
each meeting, minutes are mailed to 
all pastors and superintendents in 
the Council. These include detailed 
summaries of the sharing sessions 
and discussions and, occasionally, 
samples of material distributed at 
the meeting are sent too. 

Two bound copies of these min- 
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utes, covering the sessions of the 
Council during the past twelve years, 
are also available on loan to those 
who would like to refer to past dis- 
cussions. This has proven to be a 
practical reference guide on almost 
every phase of church school ad- 
ministration. 

To cover expenses of mimeo- 
graphing and mailing the minutes 
to some fifty churches, each congre- 
gation contributes yearly dues of 
$2.00. This also pays the expense 
of operating the Conference Audio- 
Visual Library. 

The Superintendents’ Council and 
the Conference Education Commit- 
tee established the library of audio- 
visuals in 1951 with the purchase 
of the “Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit.” The library has now 
grown to some forty teacher training 
filmstrips and the sound film, “Mar- 
tin Luther.” These films may be 
borrowed free of charge by any of 
our churches in the Northeastern 
Conference. The library pays the 
postage to the user, the user pays the 
return postage. 

Recently, after a discussion on 
stewardship, all Sunday schools were 
asked to submit their annual finan- 
cial reports. These were tabulated 
and graphed. Copies of the sum- 
mary were distributed and helped 
many churches to examine their own 
stewardship. Some realized they 


were spending too much money for 
awards and other non-essential items 
and not enough on missions, teacher 
training, visual aids, and the like. 

As a result of a recommendation 
from the Council and the Confer- 
ence Christian Education Commit- 
tee, many churches are now paying 
all or part of the expense of sending 
their teachers to church workers’ in- 
stitutes and other teacher training 
programs. 

In studying the reports, the Coun- 
cil also set up and recommended a 
unified system of accounting and 
supplied treasurer’s account books 
to each Sunday school. 

The Superintendents’ Council has 
proven to be of inestimable value in 
drawing the churches, schools and 
leaders of the area closer together. 
They share problems and _ ideas. 
Those participating have learned 
that they are not alone in their 
work, but that other congregations 
in greater New York have the same 
concerns. 

Are there other Lutheran churches 
near you which are struggling with 
the same problems? Why not get to- 
gether and pool your resources, your 
experience and your talents? Again 
you will find that as you give, you 
will also receive. 


Mr. Olsen, a promotion writer for ABC 
Television, is superintendent of Zion Lu- 
theran Sunday School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wang-wei, a Chinese poet of two thousand years ago, wrote 
these lines which are still true today: “You ask me what is the 
supreme happiness here below? It is listening to the song of a 
little girl as she goes down the road after having asked me the way.” 

—Nancy CLEAvER in The Treasury of Family Fun (Revell). 
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By Lois BrokERING 


oe it possibly happen in this 
4 day and age? With all the 
teacher training courses, clinics and 
workshops, could this kind of Sun- 
day school still exist? Let me tell 
you the experience we had last Sun- 
day. 

We were visitors. After the early 
service we went downstairs to find 
the Sunday school. We had to pass 
by several rooms of older children 
before we finally entered what ap- 
peared to be the primary depart- 
ment. We approached a table of lit- 
tle ones who looked to be about 
six, and asked if this was a first- 
grade class. It was. 

“Well,” I said, “this is Beth and 
she will be visiting with you today. 
Could she sit in this chair?” There 
was only one empty chair left. 

“No,” they promptly answered. 
“That's the; teacher's ‘chair. 

“Can't she just sit here till the 
teacher arrives?” (Where was the 
teacher anyway? ) 

“No,” they insisted. “That’s the 
teacher’s chair!” 

Time was growing short and | 
had two other youngsters to place. 
I left Beth in the teacher’s chair 
anyway amid stony silence and cold 
stares. I headed toward the other 
end of the room where I saw two 
adults. 

On the way we stopped at another 
unshepherded group and asked if 
that class was a four-year-old group. 
Getting no plausible answer, we con- 
tinued on toward the two adults. 
Having arrived on the stage where 
a motherly woman was busily bus- 


Mrs. Brokering is a housewife who 
lives in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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tling about, I inquired where my 
four-year-old could go. 

“Right here,” she answered. 
“These are the threes and fours.” 


We sat down and she continued 
bustling. One of her youngsters was 
wailing loudly. She told him to be 
quiet. Then she proceeded to ex- 
plain to the other adult, obviously 
the superintendent, that children al- 
ways cry the first few Sundays and 
that she’d told this little boy’s 


mother he was too young to start. 


He nodded and suggested they 
might begin the session. He turned 
abruptly to the group and uncere- 
moniously announced, “Open your 
books to page 90!” 

The motherly lady plumped her- 
self down at the piano on the stage. 
With a final shake of the finger of 
admonition to the crying little one 
that he’d better stop that, she played 
“Jesus Loves Me” through four 
times. At the other end of the room, 
children may have been singing, but 
it couldn’t be heard where we were 
on the stage. (What do three-to-six- 
year-olds know of page 90 any- 
way?) 

Next they were asked to turn to 
page 5 and the “opening exercises” 
were dutifully read through, com- 
plete with the obscure phrases and 
the long words never seen on a sec- 
ond grade word list. During this 
time, the pianist jumped off her 
bench repeatedly to make further 
attempt at quieting her sobbing 
charge, little Scott. The attempts 
ran like this: 

“You be quiet, do you hear me?” 
(Sobbing grew harder.) 

“You shut up or I'll get a stick. 
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Shut, up, do you hear?” (Louder 
sobbing.) 

“Glory be to the Father and to 
the Son . . . do you want me to 
take you to the bathroom and give 
you a lickin’? Your mother told 
me to giye you a lickin’ if you 
weren't good!” 

She went back to the piano. By 
this time Scotty was not only inse- 
cure but terrified, and the sobs were 
near hysteria. The next song was 
announced; the child was picked 
up bodily and put on the bench be- 
side her. For the time being this 
quieted him to a gentle sniffle. 

“We will now take up the collec- 
tion. Turn to page 68!” the super- 
intendent announced. (Collection? 
Was this a love gift, a returning of 
God’s portion, or just a gathering 
of loose coins?) A few children off 
in the distance sang “Dropping Pen- 
nies. 

The tykes on the stage had done 
nothing so far. Several older pri- 
maries raced around with wicker 
baskets to see who could collect the 
mostest the fastest. Meanwhile the 
superintendent emptied an ash tray 
into a large wastepaper basket on 
the stage. (Ash tray in the primary 
department? ) 

Scott had been returned to his seat 
and was hysterical again. Over and 
over he cried, “I go home. I go 
potty. I go home. I go potty.” From 
the piano bench, “You better shut 
up.” The superintendent, seemingly 
for lack of anything better to do, 
said casually, “Well, I guess we can 
go to our classes now.” 

It was not my business really, but 
unable to stand it any longer, I 
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picked up the screamer and took 
him to the rest room. He clung 
desperately to me, but did seem to 
feel a bit better after the trip. He 
sat on my lap. 

The teacher caught us up on what 
we'd missed. “I read them the story, 
and now I’m asking them ques- 
tions.” (Read . . . to three-year- 
olds?) As it turned out, only one 
was four, and several including Scott 
were still two. 

The questioning completed, she 
pulled out a packet of lovely die-cut 
four-color handwork—a little boy 
in bed—sick at one end, happy if 
you turned him around. The next 
big gulf of time was spent punching 
out beds and sick boys while the 
toddlers became more and more un- 
ruly, taking turns peeking out of the 
curtain. 

“If it’s very complicated, I do 
this at home,” she told me. She also 
mentioned that Scott’s mother didn’t 
want him pampered by holding him 
on the lap (I told you it wasn’t 
any of my business!) and that she 
also said the teacher could spank 
him if he were naughty. 


I pleaded that he was so fright- 
ened, but worked him onto his chair 
as quickly as possible without rous- 
ing the storm again. She made quite 
a few other remarks which led me 
to believe that she was indeed a 
dedicated teacher, one who loves the 
children and her experience with 
them. But she also dropped a few 
which seemed to indicate she felt 


guilty about the morning’s perform- 
ance. 

Now for lack of anything else to 
do she got out crayons and let them 
color in the line drawings on the 
lesson sheet. Typically one or two 
scribbled a gaudy purple and orange 
Christ, whereupon the teacher re- 
proved, “You shouldn't scribble! 
Color in between the lines!” 


About this time my own tiny one 
had to be excused and when we re- 
turned Sunday school was evidently 
over. One or two parents and a 
handful of older siblings were mill- 
ing around on the stage with the 
three-year-old class, hunting mittens, 
struggling into coats, trying to find 
the right child. 

Suddenly the teacher remembered 
she hadn’t closed with prayer. She 
grabbed the pupils nearest and made 
an attempt to get their hands folded, 
and went into the Lord’s Prayer. 
(Very meaningful to three-year- 
olds.) One mother kept on talking 
until with great embarrassment she 
discovered what was going on and 
joined in. 

I could ask you, like a puzzle 
in a children’s magazine, how many 
things do you find wrong in this 
picture? Or like a textbook in a 
college class I could ask, “What 


would you do in this situation?” 


Here was a beautiful, new Sun- 
day school room full of eager little 
children. Here was a group of teach- 
ers who chose to be there to teach. 
What went wrong? 


«) 
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Parish Education Plans 


By R. A. VocELEyY 


Vacation Church School 


In some sections of the country 
the vacation church school has al- 
ready been completed. In others it 
will not be held until August. Be 
sure that you have reports from the 
superintendent of the school. Make 
your plans to follow up visitors who 
might be potential members of the 
Sunday school and church. Keep 
your records of favorable procedures, 
satisfactory staff members, and sug- 
gestions for your 1962 school. 

Special Note: If you have not de- 
cided the purpose for your special 
missionary offering, why not make 
it a Jubilee Offering for the Jubilee 
mission in your District. Envelopes 
may be secured from the Steward- 
ship Department of the ALC. The 
offering may be sent in by your 
Sunday school treasurer or church 
treasurer and credited to the benev- 
olence gifts of your congregation. 


Church Workers' Institutes 

It is not too late to ask some of 
your teachers to attend a district 
church workers’ institute, if your 
District provides such a training op- 
portunity. Your school or congrega- 
tion should pay the expenses of the 
teacher to these institutes. The val- 
ues received are great and can be 
reflected at your teachers’ meetings 


in the fall. 
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Leadership Development 

How many teachers do you need 
this fall in Sunday school and in 
your weekday school program? The 
Junior Lutheran program? Who 
will select the most capable people 
and ask them to serve? What train- 
ing will you provide for them? 

It is almost too late to think about 
your teacher needs for the fall of 
1961. Now is the time to plan for 
the fall of 1962. What persons in 
your opinion are qualified to be of- 
fered the privilege of teaching in 
one of your church schools? 

What pre-service training oppor- 
tunities do you offer? What pre- 
service training can you offer be- 
ginning in the fall of 1961? The 
new church has many resources. You 
may want to write for the outline 
course, “You, the Teacher” if you 
are interested in a pre-service course. 


How Is Your A.D.? 

Did you have a congregational 
census or study? How many con- 
firmed members are interested in 
studying the Bible or in some form 
of adult Christian education this 
fall? 

Have you considered the various 
types of classes for which resources 
are available: parents’ classes, reg- 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director of par- 
ish education. 
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ular Bible classes (using the IN- 
TERNATIONAL Uniform Serigs les- 
sons), special interest classes (using 
the Fair anp Action Series), other 
Bible study classes, studying books 
of the Bible, adapting Bible studies 
planned by the Department of Par- 
ish Education? All these materials 
are available at any of the Augsburg 
Publishing House branches. 


"Hold Fast" 

Have you heard about these ma- 
terials? How can you help to deepen 
the concern of your congregation for 
those children who should or will 
enter the pastor’s first year confir- 
mation instruction in the fall? What 
are your plans for those who are 
in the second year class? 

Will you plan for meetings with 
the parents? What can you or some- 
one do to help the boys and girls 
whose parents are quite unconcerned 
about confirmation instruction? Why 
not ask your pastor how you can 


help? 


RESOURCES FOR SUMMER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

The American Lutheran Church 
has three major types of resources 
available for use in our Sunday 
schools. 

The material in the AucsBurRG 
Grapvep Series, the AMERICAN UNI- 
FORM Serres and the Briere Srory- 
TIME Series is issued annually. 

The CuristiAN GrowtTu SERIES 1s 
a group-graded series issued quar- 
terly. The pupils’ material is 23c 
each; the teacher’s guide is 30c. In- 
cluded in each quarter are 13 lessons. 

The following materials are rec- 
ommended for use in the summer 
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Kindergarten 2, Summer Quarter 

Theme: “God Cares.” Nine of 
the lessons develop concepts of God’s 
providence. The remaining lessons 
develop the theme, “Growing for 
Jesus.” The writers are Clara Kem- 
ler and Cecelia Huglen. 


Primary 2, Summer Quarter 

Theme: “Our Prayers and_ Jo- 
seph’s Story.” The first unit, “For 
Whom Do We Pray?” gives prac- 
tical expression to the prayer life 
of primary children. The last unit, 
“A Boy Who Was Promoted,” cov- 
ers the life of Joseph. The authors 
are Gertrude Vogeley, Wilma Key- 
ser and Clara Kemler. 


Junior 2, Summer Quarter 

Theme: “For Us and For AIL.” 
There are nine lessons on the junior 
level about worship in the church 
and four lessons about missions. The 
writers are Reba 
Eleanor Mora. 


Alexander and 


Intermediate 2, Summer Quarter 
Theme: “This Is My Congrega- 
tion.” This is a study of the nature 
and work of a congregation includ- 
ing material not generally considered 
during confirmation instruction. The 
authors are Wilson Egbert and Wil- 


liam Horn. 


Senior High 2, Summer Quarter 

Theme, “Hearing God.” This se- 
ries of lessons presents different ways 
of studying the Bible and is a new 
senior high course written by Wil- 
liam Horn. 


All Curistran Growrtn Series 
material may be ordered from any 
of the Augsburg Publishing House 
branches. 
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Convention details for 


Christian Day Schools 


By R. A. VocELEy 


| Pine constituting convention of 
the Christian Day School Asso- 
ciation of the American Lutheran 
Church has significant sessions and 
sections for all. 

The afternoon sessions on “Work- 
ing Together” will present topics of 
interest to pastors, board members, 
school principals, and all who are 
responsible for the general adminis- 
tration of the school. 

Dr. Fred Schoenbohm, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church at Blue Is- 
land, Ill., will discuss the pastor’s 
place in the total school program. It 
is a strategic place in which the 
pastor exercises sensitive spiritual 
leadership. What is his relationship 
to the teachers? What problems of 
discipline should be brought to his 
attention? 

Dr. Herbert Max, head of the 
education department at Wartburg 
College and a member of the school 
board at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
will present points of interest and 
concern regarding the work of school 
board members. Should there be a 
parish education committee and a 
Christian day school committee in 
the congregation? Should the parish 
education committee also serve as 
the school board? What is the re- 
sponsibility of the school board? 
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Mrs. Ruby Cartwright, principal 
of Bethel Lutheran School at Encino, 
California, will discuss the work of 
the principal. How does he report 
to the school committee or board? 
What is his relationship to the pas- 
tor? What are his responsibilities 
for curriculum, for in-service train- 
ing, for standards? 

On Thursday afternoon, factors 
involved in financing a school will 
be presented and discussed. Is the 
school on the budget of the congre- 
gation? What tuition should be 
charged and to whom? Does the 
church council have final supervi- 
sion of the school funds or does 
the school board approve various ex- 
penditures? Pastor Edmund Krueger 
of First Lutheran Church in Po- 
mona, California, long interested 
and connected with the day schools, 
will present this topic. 

After each presentation, opportun- 
ity will be given for all groups to 
discuss the points involved. Not only 
will the pastors in their group con- 
sider their relationships to the school. 
In other group discussions, the teach- 
ers, board members, and principals 
will also discuss the presentation. 
This part of the program promises 
to be very stimulating and helpful 
to the work of all the schools. 
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From DANIEL I—"'He who does not bow 
down, shall be thrown alive into a blazing 
furnace." 


From JOB—A spiritual saga of a man 
who lost his world and found his soul. 


Stories From the Old Testament 
color artwork with dramatic narre 
Produced by Cathedral Films, 
present Job, A Spiritual Pilgrim 
Courage. A Reluctant Rebel a 
paired with the third record. 


Job is well done and provides en 
It is highly recommended for ad 


Jotham and the Bramble Bush | 
ideal for use in leadership recrt 
people and adults. 


Daniel and Jonah may be used 
of these Bible personalities. The 
use in summer camps and work 
women's groups and men's mee 


Another series of six filmstrips 


THE FAITH. This series presents 
and Kings: Joshua, Gideon, Sar 
produced by Cathedral films, h 


Mrs. Sihler is films supervisor in the Fi 
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t's new to view? 


By Mabel Sihler 


eries of six filmstrips in superb 
n three |2''—33!/; rpm records. 
the filmstrios and one record 
ver two present Daniel, Man of 
1am and the Bramble Bush are 


1t to a study of the Book of Job. 
college groups. 


n a contemporary setting. It is 
and training groups, for young 


iniors through adults in a study 
lete series is recommended for 
or Bible study in adult classes, 


‘ee records is DEFENDERS OF 
lities from the Books of Judges 
jah and Elisha. This series, also 
itly been released. 


tment of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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From JONAH—A scribe writes about 


Jonah, who would rather have died than 
to see God be merciful. 


From DANIEL I!—"'Because | trusted my 
God, | have come to no harm." 


CURRICULUM 


or “I’ve never 


OU weren’t around in 1832. 

But Grandfather was. He was 
born that year. It wasn’t easy. But 
220 Sunday school superintendents 
and teachers could testify that 
Grandfather was there. 

No one knew what he was go- 
ing to look like. Or how he would 
grow. Or if he would grow. 

He did. And now he has been 
around so long that he is often 
either forgotten or unknown—often 
the penalty for being a grandfather. 

Back in 1832, in New York City, 
interested people from fourteen 
states and four provinces convened 
in the first National Sunday School 
Convention. 

This historic meeting was the be- 
ginning of the International Sun- 
day School Association. Today it is 
known as the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

As we view progress today, 
Grandfather got off to a slow start. 
Conventions—mostly talk and ex- 
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change of ideas—met in 1833, 1859, 
1S60" eee 

Grandfather will always remem- 
ber the wonderful year, 1869. That 
year in Newark, New Jersey, 526 
delegates from twenty-eight states 
and one territory and 2,500 visitors 
from Canada, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Egypt, and South Africa 
—that’s right, South Africa—invad- 
ed Newark to talk about Sunday 
school and Sunday school materials. 
It was a giant research committee 
that mostly talked and dreamed. 

And then came 1872. That was 
the year Grandfather was taken off 
Pablum. The country had moved 
west. So had the Sunday school. 
The fifth National Convention met 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

That year talk and research and 
dreams jelled into several firm ac- 
complishments. 


Pastor Linder is editor of the Interna- 
tional Uniform Series lessons for Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 
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GRANDFATHER 


heard of it” 


By Cari E. Linprer 


Grandfather’s life grew into a big, 
widely-diversified, worldwide expe- 
rience from this point. We won’t 
go into the story in full. 

But we are interested in some of 
the accomplishments of 1872. That 
year the principle of uniform les- 
sons was adopted. It was to be de- 
signed to cover the Bible in a seven 
(later six) year cycle. 

A lesson committee was organ- 
ized to develop the cycle. The new- 
ly born series became international 
because two people from Canada 
were appointed to serve on. this 
committee. 

It was after 1872 that Grandfa- 
ther hit his growing stride. There 
were many meetings, many plans, 
discussions, agreements, disagree- 
ments, and all the color that goes 
with any big movement. There’s 
no point in going into all that. 
However, history of the growth and 
use of the International Uniform 
Lessons Series reveals these inter- 
esting facts: 
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1. There was—and continues to 
be—a strong emphasis on teaching 
the Bible. This was the constant 
concern of the committee and, in 
most cases, the users of the material. 

2. There was—and continues to 
be—a wide usage of the lesson out- 
lines prepared by the committee on 
the International Uniform Lesson 
Series. 

3. There was—and continues to 
be—a fruitful working together by 
evangelical Christians of many de- 
nominations. It was a place where 
Christians met and discussed God’s 
Word, and developed series after 
series of uniform lesson outlines 
that would help in the teaching of 
the Word. 

Lutherans have been interested 
in this movement for many years. 
It was almost 90 years ago that 
action was taken at a Lutheran Sun- 
day school workers’ convention held 
at Bucyrus, Ohio. At this worker’s 
convention it was decided that Lu- 
theran lesson materials should be 
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prepared using International Bible 
Lesson outlines—outlines that were 
then being used by many Christian 
groups in the development of their 
Sunday school curriculum. 

Fruit from that decision appeared 
in January, 1875, with the appear- 
ance of the first edition of the Augs- 
burg Sunday School Teacher. Since 
that time the Augsburg Uniform 
Series has grown in popularity in 
the ULCA. 

The American Lutheran Church 
also has a history of a rather long 
usage of the outlines for Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. What 
today is called the Adult Quarterly 
has been in continuous publication 
for 49 years. The Young People’s 
Quarterly is now appearing in its 
45th volume. Next year the Teach- 
er’s Quarterly will celebrate its 40th 
birthday. 

It is this age, nearly a half-century 
of service, that makes the Interna- 
tional Uniform Lessons the Grand- 
father of our Sunday school cur- 
riculum—and helps to explain why 
people say, “I’ve never heard of it.” 

Two policies have guided the 
Committee on the Uniform Series 
over the years. 

1. That cooperation among the 
denominations in the area of Sun- 
day school curriculum is desirable. 

2. That each denomination has 
the prerogative to determine the 
product it produces for its own 
members. 

This makes cooperation volun- 
tary, with each denomination re- 
sponsible for its own curriculum. 

It is the purpose of the lesson 
outlines prepared by the committee 
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to, in the committee’s own words, 
“provide for the fruitful study of 
the Bible as a whole.” 

Lutherans always have been in- 
terested in a fruitful study of the 
Word of God. The outlines pre- 
pared by the Committee on the 
Uniform Series have been helpful 
through the years in helping us ful- 
fill this desire. 

Those looking for a series of Bi- 
ble studies for the adult or young 
adult (17-25) age group should in- 
vestigate the International Uniform 
Series. 

1. It is strongly Bible based. 

2. It seeks to present Biblical 
truth in a manner that encourages 
the application of God’s Word to 
the contemporary situation. It is 
able to do this well because each 
lesson is prepared for a specific Sun- 
day and is never used a second time. 
This demands much of writers but 
it has a definite value. 

3. It is discussion-minded material 
that seeks to be thought provoking 
and challenging. 

4. It seeks to increase one’s knowl- 
edge of the Word of God. 

5. It seeks to bring people face 
to face with their need for a living 
faith in our living Savior. 

6. It seeks to be creative in its 
expression and application of God’s 
wonderful truths. 

7. It is our own publication and 
makes use of our own writers. 

More could be said about the 
grandfather of the teaching pro- 
gram of the American Lutheran 
Church, about its format, its al- 
ways changing art work, etc. But 
why not investigate for yourself? 
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Some questions about .. . 


Worship and 
the Sunday School 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


et much time should be giv- 
en to “opening exercises in 
the Sunday school”? When we plan 
our new parish education building 
should we plan for an assembly 
room? One big one? — Several? 
None? Where can we get helps 
for planning children’s worship? 
Should there even be separate chil- 
dren’s_ worship with inadequate 
time, inadequate planning, inade- 
quate facilities? 


Should There Be Worship in the 
School Hour Each Sunday? 


WES oc 

say those who 
claim that Chris- 
tian education is 


always more 
than informa- 
ELON tteanUst 


have strong ele- 
ments of devo- 
tion too. 


ING etal 

say those who 
claim the church 
school should be 
a school, the 
worship should 
take place in the 
service of the 
congregation. 


This really is a question for the 
committee on parish education. It 
may well have overtones of total 
parish planning, and then it should 
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be referred to the church council. 
Surely it would be inappropriate 
for a group of teachers, or a super- 
intendent, or the pastor to declare 
a decision on a matter that is a part 
of the group life of the congre- 
gation. 

Any responsible committee strug- 
gling with this question will need 
to steer its deliberations with some 
care. Tradition might get changed. 
People might fear feeling less im- 
portant. The inertia of persons 
might be called upon for more 
thorough planning and preparation. 

It is therefore suggested that the 
committee keep before it, through- 
out all of its discussion of this mat- 
ter two central questions: What 
really is the situation? What really 
is the purpose? 


What Is Your Situation? 


Does your congregation provide 
a workable opportunity for all of 
its members to attend the Service 
and a class period? If not, why not? 
Don’t you believe that both should 
be provided? If you believe it, 
should not the committee on parish 
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education invest its efforts to make 
both possible? There is continuing 
and mounting evidence that partici- 
pation in the Service as a family is 
one of the most significant Christian 
experiences which the church can 
provide. The elements that need im- 
provement can more easily be ac- 
complished in the Service (more 
understandable sermons, acceptance 
of children in the pews) than in the 
Sunday school assembly (suitable 
setting associated with worship, par- 
ticipation by whole families, un- 
hurried atmosphere). 

Some congregations, while pro- 
viding full opportunity for the en- 
tire family to worship together, have 
felt that a special provision for chil- 
dren up to seven years of age is 
important. (See “We Have a Youth 
Church” page 8, April LT.) 

When adequate opportunity is 
provided for worshiping with the 
congregation, it would seem that a 
duplication of this experience would 
be pointless and would be a very 
poor stewardship of time which is 
desperately needed in the classroom. 
When there is good opportunity for 
worshiping with the congregation, 
worship experiences in the Sunday 
school should grow out of individual 
classroom events and _ situations. 
They would not be scheduled but 
would rather be allowed to happen 
in accordance with the development 
of the lesson. 


What Is Your Purpose? 

Is your purpose to teach hymns 
and the liturgy? Then let the assem- 
bly be a genuine teaching and _re- 
hearsal period. Beat the time; go 
over difficult sections again and 
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again; provide information; use a 
demonstration group; use copies of 
the book that is actually used in the 
service. Make clear to the school 
group throughout such a practice 
period that the purpose of the prac- 
tice is to make possible better par- 
ticipation in the worship itself. 


Is your purpose to provide a meet- 
ing of the entire department or the 
entire Sunday school so that all can 
have a sense of its size and tits 
unity? This reason is sometimes 
cited, but it is scarcely an adequate 
purpose in itself. Such a sense of 
size and unity will be sure to hap- 
pen as a by-product of other, more 
adequate purposes. 


Is your purpose to instruct all 
of the Sunday school at one time in 
some special subject? Many a church 
school has arranged for assembly 
periods in order to provide for a 
study of missions, or of the church 
year, or of special events in the life 
of the congregation. This could be 
very fine 7f this is the only way one 
can make use of certain resource 
persons (a missionary, the chairman 
of the congregation) or materials (a 
sound film, or a special display). 
Even at that there is a very serious 
question as to whether the mass 
assembly is truly the best place to 
achieve the learnings desired. 


Is your purpose to provide an as- 
sembly for announcements of vari- 
ous kinds? Here one might do well 
to reflect upon the question of 
whether the church is not too full 
of announcing and too empty of 
doing already. Is the announcement 
really necessary? Sometimes an- 
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nouncements in the assembly pro- 
vide a kind of substitute for good 
planning if the leader allows him- 
self to think out loud and make 
hasty decisions or assignments on 
the spot. 


Is your purpose to build up a 
special Sunday school theme or pro- 
gram over a period of time? It could 
well be that the Sunday school 
would have a special theme such as 
evangelism (MORE), or offerings 
for Sunday School at Home or for 
new congregations soon to be start- 
ed. Of course information is needed 
for special needs or special projects. 
The general nature of the provision 
of assembly periods given to devel- 
oping such needs or projects should 
not be assumed sufficient to take the 
place of worshiping with the con- 
gregation. 

Is your purpose to provide an 
opportunity for group devotions? 
It would seem that in the church 
school, where the pupils are divided 
into age levels already, any pro- 
visions for group devotions should 
be limited to a fairly narrow age 
span. Then experiences and partici- 
pation can be particularly planned 
in ways that will make use of the 
unique possibilities of the group. 
The following suggestions are of 
really crucial importance in plan- 
ning group devotions in a church 
school setting: 

1. Responsibility should be clearly 
assigned and very definitely under- 
stood. 

2. Everything should be planned 
carefully and carried out in an or- 


derly manner. 
3. All teachers and church school 
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staff members should participate in 
the devotions, not look on as ob- 
servers! el 

4. Scripture reading should be 
taken from the Revised Standard 
Version or possibly from a modern 
paraphrase. 

5. The theme of the devotional 
period should be incisive. Every- 


thing should point toward a single 


focus. 

6. Members of the group should 
often have opportunity to take part 
in planning and participating in the 
devotions. 

7. When talks or descriptive pres- 
entations are planned special care 
should be taken in the handling of 
biblical and theological terms. Be 
precise! Great harm can be done 
with inept “simplifying” of these 
basics. For younger groups a great 
deal of simplification does have to 
take place but it must be done with 
considerable care. 

8. If descriptive illustrations are 
to be used, they must hit the point 
of the biblical text and not merely 
something interesting approximately 
alongside the point. 

9. All plans should be repeatedly 
tested with the question, “Do these 
plans achieve a focus of experience 
and thought and purposing?” 

Because situations and purposes 
vary so widely it is not likely that 
any published helps and materials 
can be used directly by any church 
school superintendent. The commit- 
tee on parish education and the 
superintendent will have to adapt 
and plan in accordance with the 
kinds of questions raised by this 
article. 
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Direct Lines 


Nae Christian learning is finally 
individual and inner, as the 
experiences made possible through 
the ministry of others are interpreted 
and their meanings appropriated by 
the person before God. 

Much of our learning can take 
place from others and in their com- 
pany. But when we really catch on 
we have to do it by ourselves. The 
most significant teaching therefore, 
is the teaching that respects indi- 
vidual differences and addresses it- 
self to them. 

A new attempt toward this kind 
of teaching is in the publication of 
the new junior high course, “The 
People and the Promise.” In a won- 
derfully simple but highly effective 
way, teacher and pupils in this 
course will be guided into teaching- 
learning opportunities in which each 
individual can make use of his own 
personal interests and rate of work. 

“The People and the Promise” 
will make use of skills which 7th 
graders have learned and use a great 
deal in public schools. It will make 
use of resources readily available 
to every pupil in the school or com- 
munity library, in the church and 
the pastor’s library. These varieties 
of skills and resources will be han- 
dled in a simple way which every 
teacher and every class can use. 
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Throughout the church our new 
regional directors of parish educa- 
tion will be arranging “preview 
days” when teachers and other in- 
terested persons will have an oppor- 
tunity to look over the course ma- 
terials at first hand and to learn 
more directly the exciting possibil- 
ities which they offer. 

The idea of teaching to indi- 
vidual differences is so basic an 
idea that every one of us who works 
with a class should think it over 
quite seriously and let it grow in 
our minds. We ought to pick up 
any suggestions toward this kind of 
teaching which we find in teacher’s 
guides. 

We should make some plans for 
this kind of teaching — now this 
summer in Sunday school, in va- 
cation school, and looking ahead 
toward next fall! 

Glowing words delivered with 
much eloquence by the teacher in 
the class can never be so meaning- 
ful as the individual’s own idea 
born out of personal discovery! We 
must foster opportunities for such 
personal discovery! 


WE hdGireem— 


C. RicHAarRD EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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American Uniform Series 


INA CSES was chosen by God to 
lead his people from bondage 
to freedom. Israel had become a 
great nation. The time had come 
when, in the wisdom of God, the 
people must be led to the Land of 
Promise. The words of the hymn 
could well have been theirs, “Lead 
on," ©! King eternal, |the day of 
march has come!” 


Lesson 38—God Delivers His 

People 

At a time when many people 
retire at age 65 it is interesting to 
note that Moses was a man of 80 
when the Exodus began. Here was 
a man thoroughly schooled in Egyp- 
tian thought and government whom 
God chose to carry out his plan. 
Moses was the connecting link be- 
tween the problem of the captive 
Israelites and the plan of God to 
deliver them. 

Look up the word Exodus, in an 
unabridged dictionary if you can. 
It comes from the Greek, meaning 
“a going out,” “a marching out,” 
or “the road out.” Relate to your 
class how the very name of the book 
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By Jonn H. Dennis 


points to the recital of facts about 
Israel’s leaving for parts unknown 
to them, but known to God. 

You will want to spend time 
re-emphasizing the point made in 
Lesson 37, that God called Moses. 
Now you will be able to show how 
Moses followed God’s call. Was his 
task easy? Was it difficult? Are 
there any indications that the peo- 
ple were “on their way rejoicing?” 

Surely we haven’t forgotten the 
messages of Holy Thursday, Good 
Friday and Easter already. You will 
want to relate the Passover observ- 
ance to its fulfillment in Christ. 
Use the picture on the primary leaf- 
let to illustrate your points. 


Lesson 39—God Leads His People 


Probably many in your class have 
seen the movie, The Ten Command- 
ments. The children especially will 
be eager to tell about it. If you have 
a good knowledge of what the Bible 
says you can direct the discussion 
toward the more important concepts 


Pastor Dennis serves Ruthfred Lutheran 
Church, Bethel Park, Pa. 
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which, too often, the movie fails to 
emphasize. You must relate where 
fiction steps in. 

Moses by Sholem Asch is worth- 
while reading for the teacher. Again 
there is much fiction, but the author 
paints a panoramic picture of the 
conditions of life at the time of 
Moses. 

Secure a good map of the Exodus 
to show your class, one that is much 
larger than the one printed in your 
Bible. Trace the route as you discuss 
it with your class. 

The National Geographic has 
printed a number of articles about 
the Sinai peninsula. Pictures from 
these articles will help emphasize 
two points: that the route was a 
difficult one and that it took a great 
deal of faith for Moses and the peo- 
ple to follow God’s directions. 

Can you help the class find the 
loving purpose of God in all his 
dealings with Israel during the Ex- 
odus? Visualize for your class the 
caravan of 2,000,000 people traveling 
through an arid land with only their 
faith to guide them. Unger’s Bible 
Dictionary, pp. 330-334, also gives 
much interesting background ma- 
terial. 


Lesson 40—God Makes 


a Covenant 


The first filmstrip in the series, 
“The Ten Commandments—Visual- 
ized,’ can be shown to good ad- 
vantage for your class. It will help 
set the stage for your discussion of 
God making his covenant with his 
people. 

The opening paragraph in the 
Parent’s Manual reminds us that 
there are three kinds of law in the 
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Old Testament: moral law, cere- 
monial law, and national law. Which 
of these is unchanging? Where do 
we put the Ten Commandments? 

Relate, through word and picture, 
what an awesome occasion it was 
when God gave his people his Law 
through Moses. There was no other 
time like it in the history of the 
world and there will never be an- 
other occasion like it. 

This is a good time to discuss the 
confirmation program in our church 
with parents’ classes. Why do we 
include the Ten Commandments as 
one of the five chief parts of the 
Catechism? Is this part of the Old 
Testament outmoded in our 20th 
century world? Remind your class 
of the three-fold purpose of the 
Law: to convince us that we are 
sinners needing salvation, to teach 
us how to live, and to drive us to 
Christ. 

Adults as well as children must 
be reminded constantly that the Law 
is powerless to save us. Yet how 
many times recently have we heard, 
“Tve done the best I know how. 
God can’t condemn me for that!” 

Romans 3:20 tells us again that 
“through law comes knowledge of 
sin.” It is only through Christ that 
the Law is fulfilled and we are 
called just for his sake. At the 
same time that God gave his Law 
to his people, their salvation was not 
in the Law but in his promise to 
send a Deliverer who would fulfill 
it for them. 


Lesson 41—God Teaches Worship 


Worship can only be understood 
in terms of a whole life. Worship 
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is not a part of life, nor is it merely 
an act. It is life. To worship God 
is to live with him, to depend upon 
him, to receive from him, to give 
unto him. This lesson deals with 
God’s plan for Israel’s worship. 

The Parent's Manual provides 
fine background material about the 
Tabernacle. A sketch of the plan 
on the chalkboard will be helpful. 
Notice how explicit God was. He 
thought of every detail. 

“The Tabernacle” filmstrip from 
the Lire or Moses series with its 
diagrams and art pictures to show 
the building of the Tabernacle is 
most helpful. It is not only fascinat- 
ing to children but to adults as well. 

Relate your discussion to the 
church today. To go to church in- 


volves more than singing a hymn or 


two and listening to a sermon. Our 
communion with God is involved. 
Communion with God is not new; 
God’s people have always been in- 
vited and encouraged to come to 
him to worship and praise. 

The teacher should be sure of his 
own philosophy of worship. Read 
the introduction in A Manual of 
Worship by Paul Zeller Strodach. 
Review the Service in your hym- 
nal. Be as keenly aware of worship- 
ing as you can the next time you 
attend a church service. 

Your discussion can lead into a 
deeper appreciation for the privi- 
leges of worship. We cannot discuss 
the Tabernacle furnishings without 
remembering that the one great 
Sacrifice has been accomplished for 
us in Christ. 


Augsburg Graded Series 


By Maser SIHLER 


FOR YOUR SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 


In his article this month for 
P.E.P. (Parish Education Plans), 
Dr. Vogeley suggests the possibility 
of using the CurisTIAN GROWTH 
Serres materials for Sunday church 
school during the summer (p. 16). 
Those using the Aucspurc GRADED 
Series will especially be interested 
in examining the material for possi- 
ble use this summer. Those who 
use the first grade course, “About 
God and Me,” will be using Parr 
4 and can continue the course with- 
out a break. 

It should not be too difficult for 
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a Sunday church school staff to ar- 
range for sessions during the sum- 
mer. In fact, in former ALC con- 
gregations Sunday church school 
sessions with a full program have 
been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

Conducting summer Sunday 
school sessions can add_ valuable 
hours of religious instruction in the 
life of your congregation. It takes 
planning and effort. As is so often 
the case, the rewards far outweigh 
the problems involved. Among 
other things, you can keep the chil- 
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dren actively interested in their 
church and also prepare the way for 
a renewed, full program in the fall. 

For your summer Sunday school 
you might book a film series or buy 
a filmstrip series. 


GOD'S WONDERS Series 


To teach appreciation of God’s 
creation and providence, use GOD’S 
WONDERS Series. Book one film 
each week for 11 weeks. With 
Scripture and hymns create an in- 
spiring service. 

Recommended for use with kin- 
dergarten and primary children. 

Color, each episode 10 minutes, rental 


each $5.00 
Complete series $50.00 


GOD'S WONDERS Series 


God’s Wonders in a Meadow 
God’s Wonders in a Country 
Pond 
God’s Wonders 
Brook 
God’s Wonders in Birds 
God’s Wonders in Flowers 
God’s Wonders in the Forest 
God’s Wonders in the Zoo 
God’s Wonders in Your Own 
Back Yard 
God’s Wonders 
God’s Wonders 
Garden 
God’s Wonders in a Children’s 
Z00 


in a Woodland 


on the Farm 
in Mother’s 


OUR CHILDREN Series 


For an absorbing series dealing 
with practical problems in Christian 
living, we recommend OUR CHIL- 
DREN Series. Thirteen 15-minute 
films in color or B&W. Utilization 
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guide gives helpful suggestions for 

a complete service with opening de- 

votions and discussion questions on 

each episode, 

Recommended for primaries 
through intermediates. 

Color rental $8.00 

B&W rental $6.00 

Book complete series and save 10%. 


OUR CHILDREN Series 


A Bigger Reward 

A Clean House 

First Impressions 

Flying Straight 

God’s Christmas Gift 
Half-Inch of Selfishness 
I Don’t Want to Win 
King of the Block 
Sharing Is Fun 
Spending Money 
Tokens of Love 

Turn the Other Cheek 
You Can’t Buy Friendship 


SCIENCE ADVENTURE Series 


Eight 14-minute films in full 
color by Moody Bible Institute high- 
ly recommended for use with older 
primaries through intermediates. 
Each episode handles a fascinating 
lesson in science through which a 
spiritual truth is developed. 

Rental $6.00 each 


SCIENCE ADVENTURE Series 


A Bat Named Benny 

Jewels From Heaven 

Living Temples 

Mystery in the Backyard 
Water of Life 

Wonders Above 

A True Fish Story 

Growing Like a Grasshopper 
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NEW TESTAMENT STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Thirteen inspiring New  Testa- 
ment Films produced by Cathedral 
especially for children. Each title 
has study guide. Use with primaries 
through young people. Book twelve 
and save 10% on series booking. 


The Prodigal Son Luke 15:11-22, 
B&W, 22 minutes, rental $7.00 


The Unfaithful Servant Matt. 18:21- 
35, B&W, 20 minutes, rental $7.00 


Who Is My Neighbor? Luke 10:25- 
37, B&W, 30 minutes, rental $9.00 


The Blind Beggar of Jerusalem John 
8 and 9, B&W, 27 minutes, rental 
$9.00 


No Greater Power Luke 19:1-10, 
B&W, 24 minutes, rental $7.00 


A Voice in the Wilderness (Story of 
John the Baptist) B&W, 40 min- 
utes, rental $11.00 


The Calling of Matthew Matt. 8:9, 
B&W, 28 minutes, rental $9.00 


Man of Faith Mark 11:1-12, B&W, 
22 minutes, rental $7.00 


A Certain Nobleman John 4:46- 
54, B&W, 20 minutes, rental $7.00 


Jairus’ Daughter Luke 8:40-56, 
B&W, 30 minutes, rental $9.00 


Simon Peter, Fisherman Mark 1:16- 
39, B&W, 32 minutes, rental 
$9.00 
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A Woman to Remember Luke 7:36- 
50, B&W, 30 minutes, rental 
$9.00 


The Rich Young Ruler Mark 10:13- 
31, B&W, 27 minutes, rental 
$9.00 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES 


Fourteen 17-minute films in col- 
or or black and white produced by 
Concordia and covering outstand- 
ing characters of the Old Testa- 
ment, from Abraham through Eli- 
jah. A completely new guide YES- 
TERDAY, BEUEPRINDT- BOR 
MODAY = applies: “the, stories; 08 
“yesterday” to the problems of “to- 
day.” Color, rental $9.00 


B&W, rental $6.00 

Book complete series and save 10%. 
Abraham, Man of Faith 
Jacob, Bearer of the Promise 
Joseph, The Young Man 
Joseph, Ruler of Egypt 
Moses, Called by God 
Moses, Leader of God’s People 
Joshua, The Conqueror 
Gideon, The Liberator 
Ruth, A Faithful Woman 
Samuel, A Dedicated Man 
David, A Young Hero 
David, King of Israel 
Solomon, A Man of Wisdom 


Elijah, A Fearless Prophet 
3| 


The following filmstrip series af- 
ford enrichment to Sunday school 
sessions: 


The Story of Jesus—24 dramatic 
episodes giving the complete story 
of Jesus including birth, boyhood, 
ministry, death, and resurrection in 
full color and dramatic recordings. 
Each episode approximately 15 
minutes. 


Purchase only. Complete series $162.00 
(10% discount included) 


The Life of St. Paul—12 episodes 
tracing the development of the early 
Christian church from the death of 
Stephen to Paul’s voyage to Rome. 
Color, 33% rpm records. Each ept- 
sode approximately 15 minutes. 

Complete set sound filmstrips sale $81.00 


Old Testament Scriptures — 14 
episodes from the film series in full 
color with dramatic recordings. 


Complete set with multi-use records. 


Sale $97.50 


Defenders of the Faith—Recently 
released, this series presents the ex- 
citing stories of Joshua, Gideon, 
Samson, Elijah, and Elisha. 

A series highly recommended for 
use with primaries through adults. 


Six full color filmstrips, three 33!/3 rpm 
records, guides. Sale $40.50 


Story of the Prophets—Part I and 
Part II—Six filmstrips and three 
records in Part I; four filmstrips 
and two dramatic recordings in Part 
II tell the interesting stories and 
message of the prophets who were 
the forerunners of Christ. This 
series has been used successfully in 
summer Sunday school but requires 
careful preparation and motivation. 

Recommended for use with jun- 
iors and older. 


Part I complete set sale $40.50 
Part II complete set sale $27.00 


Parables From Nature—Series I 
and Series I]—Six filmstrips and 
three records in each part drama- 
tize in contemporary setting para- 
bles Jesus told. Children love these 
“parables.” 

Sale (each part) $33.75 


Tales of Jiminy Cricket—Three 
sets with six filmstrips and three 
records in each set retailing for 
$41.85 a set. Fables from Aesop, 
Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy 
tales, and familiar legends are vis- 
ualized with Walt Disney cartoons. 
A lesson in Christian living is point- 
ed up. Good entertainment for chil- 
dren. 

A resourceful leader could use 
the stories in effective character 
training with primaries through in- 
termediates. 


(For further information, to rent, or to buy a filmstrip series, 
write to the Films Department, Augsburg Publishing House, 
426 South Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., or 57 East Main 


St., Columbus 15, Ohio.) 
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Bible Storytime 


'HE FIRST two sessions in June 

conclude Unir 8 where the les- 
sons show how the friends of Jesus 
work for him. Though this is the 
emphasis of the lessons, you will 
be reminding the preschoolers of 
God’s great love for us and of the 
many wonderful things he does for 
us as a result of that love. The mes- 
sages of Easter and Pentecost bear 
repetition with each lesson. 

A teacher must seize every oppor- 
tunity to help the children respond 
to God’s love and goodness. In some 
respects these lessons are difficult 
to teach. On the other hand, the 
teacher will enjoy seeing love for 
God flower in the young children. 

The nursery, kindergarten and 
preschool parents’ class teachers will 
want to consult about the particular 
emphases they want to make for 
each session. The day-to-day em- 
phasis at home, however slight, can 
bring rich rewards in wholesome 
family life. 


Session 36: To prepare the way 
for the story of Dorcas, show the 
class pictures you have collected 
which illustrate acts of kindness we 
do today. Lutheran World Action 
publicity is a good source. The 
emphasis should always be that we 
“love one another as I have loved 
you.” The pictures you show might 
also be used to set the stage for 
some role play. 


Sesston 37: Read about Paul’s 
work, beginning with Acts 9. What 
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By EstTette GrirFEN 
Staff member 


did the Lord call on him to do? 
Now read Acts 16:11-15 in the light 
of your own teaching career. When 
you tell this story to your class, 
you will have your Bible open as 
a silent reminder that your words 
are from God’s Book. If you plan 
to have your pastor visit, prepare 
the class and discuss your plans 
with him beforehand. 


Unir 9: Four lessons will intro- 
duce the preschoolers to Philip, 
Peter, and Paul. The lessons are 
important for they may bring to 
most of your preschoolers their first 
concept of “missionary work.” 
Teachers of parents’ classes will 
also lay groundwork carefully for 
this unit. 


SEssion 38: In a sense you are 
a missionary each time you teach. 
Plan your session to emphasize the 
fact that Jesus needs us (adults 
and children alike) to tell others 
about him. Your own local situa- 
tion should indicate opportunities 
for mission work the preschoolers 
can understand and do. What can 
the preschool parents’ class do? 


Session 39: While you prepare 
your lesson, remember that parents 
always tell their children not to 
talk to strangers. The “strangers” 
in the lesson are those who don’t 
know about Jesus. We are always 
interested in those who don’t know 
about him. Here you can tell as 
personally as you can what mission 
work your own congregation does. 
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Dear Nate: 


The letter you sent last month 
came to mind while I was painting 
our cellarway last Saturday. After 
my experience with a paint brush, 
I’m glad too that we’re given direc- 
tions for teaching a Sunday school 
lesson. 

As a do-it-yourself-er I’m one of 
the world’s worst. A nail bends as 
soon as I touch it with a hammer. 
Every other nail has its head on the 
wrong end. That’s the kind of 
handyman I am around the house. 

A few weeks ago my wife started 
a campaign to get our cellarway 
painted. Why would anyone paint 
a stairway dark blue, she kept won- 
dering out loud. As far as I was 
concerned the painting could be 
postponed, but you know wives! 
The sooner the better, she always 
says. 

I gave up and went to the paint 
store for supplies. The clerk was 
most helpful and said that if I 
wanted to cover the dark blue with 
an off white, I’d have to use an 
undercoat. So I purchased a quart 
of each and returned home with all 
the confidence in the world. Those 
salesmen make it sound so easy. 

I don’t know why but the hardest 
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part is getting everything that I 
need together. Newspapers to pro- 
tect the stairs, a screwdriver to open 
the cans, brush for the edges and 
corners, roller and tray for that one 
speedy application, damp cloth to 
pick up the spilled paint—all were 
collected and ready for action. 

Then came a big surprise. There 
were no directions on the can of 
undercoat. How could I paint with 
no directions? The clerk must have 
made a mistake. 

But why make another trip to 
the paint store. Anyone can roll 
on the first coat of paint without 
difficulty. A sloppy job would be 
covered up with the second coat. 

No teacher ever gave me an A 
for fingerpainting. The technique 
I had in kindergarten has been 
carried over. There is some thera- 
peutic value in rolling paint too— 
at least while putting on the first 
coat. Up and down, back and forth, 
without a thought in the world that 
it might not pass inspection. 

Now that the first coat has been 
covered up I’m quite proud of my 
paint job. The off white makes all 
the difference in the world. Now 
in daytime you don’t need to turn 
on the light to see on our basement 
stairs. 

My salvation was that I had to 
paint over the first coat. But so 
many times you just don’t get a 
second chance to make something 
good. Once over lightly just won’t 
do at all. 

Yours, 


Puit 
P.S. It’s time to look up my direc- 
tions for Sunday’s lesson. 
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YESTERDAY, 


BLUEPRINT FOR TODAY 


A New Visualized 
Bible Study Program 
Based on 


Che 
Old Cestament 
Scripture Sertes 


USE AT 
Here is a stimulating new Bible Youth Camps 
discussion plan illustrating how Family Camps 
God helped his people in the Old Youth Bible Camps 
Testament face many of the same Adult Bible Camps 
problems which confront Christians Midereekand 


today. Fourteen easy-to-use lessons 
accompany THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT SCRIPTURES film series. 
For additional information 


Evening Services 


write to 
Alagsburg 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Films Department 
426 So. 5th Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


57 E. Main Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


JUN S9=60-6) ee Nea ae 
DR W J ASPER : 
4652 16 AVE So 

MINNEAPOLIS 7 MINN 


the junior lutheran serves 


a program to supplement and enrich 
the regular Sunday Church School and 
Vacation Church School curriculum 


@ are children below confirmation age 
JUNIOR LUTHERANS ® can meet monthly, bi-monthly or weekly 
® emphasize churchmanship 


The Junior Lutheran program includes materials for 
study, worship, creative activity, Christian fellowship. 
Materials available for three age levels. 


a 15 session course. Based on historical data 
TRE:STORY (OF and backgrounds of U.E.L.C., E.L.C., A.L.C., 
MY CHURCH and events culminating in the formation of 
The American Lutheran Church. Stories about 
people and events that appeal to children. 


material Activity Book—Primary (Grades I-3)........... $1.00 
90c ea. for six or more 
Leader's Manual—Primary.................... $1.25 
Pupil's Book—Junior (Grades 4-6)............. $1.00 
90c ea. for six or more 
Leader's Manual—Junior...................-. $1.25 


IN JESUS' HOUSE a 12 session course for preschoolers. Includes 
Bible stories and activities centered in the 
church building and its furnishings. 


material Preschool Leader's Manual 


order from the branch nearest you 


Alagsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Focus 


QPIRITUAL growth through the 
use of leisure time? Who ever 
said that leisure time and spiritual 
growth could be mentioned in the 
same breath? The articles by Mrs. 
Heisler (p. 5) and Mr. Belgum (p. 
8) have this theme as their under- 
lying idea. They would, in other 
words, encourage you to put into 
practice what is expressed by the 
cover photo. Who wouldn’t enjoy 
a bit of relaxation—at the end of a 
fishing pole, or just being lazy. 

When we've committed our time, 
talents and treasure to the Lord, 
some of that time is certainly spent 
as leisure. We've assured the Lord 
well do something worthwhile 
with that too, haven’t we? 

But the line between leisure time 
and just plain laziness is often dif- 
ficult for us to draw. Sometimes it’s 
better for someone else to draw it 
for us. 

Speaking of leisure time, it isn’t 
too late to find out about five of the 
six District Church Workers’ Insti- 
tutes being held this summer. The 
granddaddy of them all was held 
at Texas Lutheran College in June. 
Others are scheduled as follows: 

July 9-12, at Luther College, De- 
corah, Iowa. 

July 10-14, at Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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July 16-21, at Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

August 14-18, at Luther Park 
Bible Camp, Chetek, Wisconsin. 

September 1-4, at Upsala College, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

Contact the parish education com- 
mittee in the district where the 
DCWI is held for further informa- 
tion and registration blanks. You'll 
be glad you did! 

The picture story on pages 18 
and 19 inadequately tells about the 
three CWI’s held in the Canada 
District in April. Pictures may be 
worth many words, but there is no 
substitute for being at a CWI your- 
self. As Miss Haugen relates, in an- 
other year church school teachers 
and leaders in Canada will have 
more opportunities for training. 

If you haven’t heard about your 
District CWI and, later, about your 
Conference CWI, sound the alarm! 
Ask your superintendent, your pas- 
tor, your conference parish educa- 
tion committee member, and your 
district parish education committee 
chairman (in that order) about 
them. If your questions still haven't 
been answered, write to the field 
service coordinator, Pastor Norman 
Langholz, at the Department of 
Parish Education, 422 South 5th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


eo asa matter of fact 


Two appointments were recently made by the Board of Parish Education 
to fill the vacancies created by the resignation of two of its members 
who have accepted calls to serve under the board. Miss Laurette 
Mundt, director of parish education at Bethlehem Church, Aberdeen, 
S. D., and the Rev. Leonard Ziemer, pastor of St. Paul's Church, 
Michigan City, Ind., were elected to replace Mr. D. A. Vetter and 
Dr. Arthur J. Tolo. 

Mr. Vetter is serving the department as the Christian day school 
consultant on a one-fourth time basis and Dr. Tolo is the regional 
director for the Central and Southern districts. 


These elections are temporary and valid until the next general conven- 
tion of the church in October, 1962. Miss Mundt and Pastor Ziemer 
will begin serving with the next meeting of the board. 


The first conference of the Church Staff Workers’ Association to be 
held in the American Lutheran Church will be at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., July 28-August |. Parish workers, parish secreta- 
ries, directors of parish education, directors of music, business ad- 
ministrators and others on local church staffs are being invited. 
Dr. Loren Halvorson, assistant director for church occupations and 
lay training for the Board of College Education, is the advisor for 
the group and Mr. Arnold Mickelson, director of parish education 
for the Northern Minnesota and Eastern North Dakota districts, is 
the president. 

Those interested in the conference should write to the Board of 
College Education, 422 South 5th St., Minneapolis 15, for more 
information. 


A committee of the parish education staff has been at work planning 
for the Nursery Roll, a part of the parish education program of the 
ALC. A new set of leaflets, planned for parents having their first 
child, will be ready in the fall of 1962. 


Also in the planning stage is a Nursery Roll Guide or Handbook for 
local parish education committees. It will give suggestions and help 


for setting up an effective Nursery Roll program in the local con- 
gregation. 


An interim program using either the Augsburg Cradle Roll Kit or Nur- 
sery Roll Letters (Muhlenberg Press) for visitation or mailing has 
been recommended. The discussion guides, ''Feed My Lambs" (Year 
lor Year Il), are being recommended for those who inquire about a 
study program for a mothers’ or parents’ group. 
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SCENE |. The Setting: Any Office. 
The Time: Friday, 5 P.M. 


I thought the day would never 
end. And my vacation begins right 
now. Vacation? Vacation from 
what? There are many things of 
course. Just think, no alarm at 6:30 
A.M. No clock watching to be sure 
of catching that early morning com- 
muter train. That’s living! 


SCENE II. The Setting: Home. The 
Time: Friday, 8 P.M. 

At last a little vacation from the 
usual chores preparatory for the 
next day. Part of this is the cus- 
tomary Friday night task of putting 
the finishing touches on my church 


school lesson. That’s been in the CAN | 


planning stages since last Sunday. 
Is that a part of my vacation, too? 


Be a vacation from church TAKE A 


VACATION? 


By Dororuea B. HEIsLer 
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Make Your Plans! 


There are many answers to this 
question. Many decisions rest upon 
the administrative policies of your 
particular church school. If your 
school has regular substitutes, what 
better experience for that corps of 
workers than allowing them to carry 
on your classwork for the three or 
four Sundays of your vacation. The 
substitute teacher, having the con- 
tinuity of several Sundays, will be 
able to do a better job than if she 
had to fill in for an occasional ab- 
sence. 


Another way of enabling the 
teacher to take a vacation is a 
planned audio-visual program for 
a particular department. This, of 
course, must be a definitely planned 
program with at least two or three 
teachers in charge. The audio-visual 
aids must be carefully selected and 
previewed by the person who will 
be responsible for the presentation 
and the follow-up. This is not the 
place to show a movie merely to 
keep the children quiet. These aids 
should be used as an educational ex- 
perience related to the lessons they 
are displacing. 

Since every lesson has its introduc- 
tion (be it a story, a flannelgraph, 
a puppet demonstration, a dramatic 
presentation, or a movie) the intro- 
duction should be given, followed 
by the lesson itself (in this case, a 
movie) and finally the application 
presented. 


Presenting the visual aids to a 
large group of children can permit 
more than one teacher on a given 
Sunday to take a vacation from 
classes. 
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In some church schools, two or 
more classes are grouped together 
with one teacher in charge. If as- 
signments are made the previous 
week, the lesson time might be used 
to conduct a debate in the group. 
During the rebuttal period the con- 
testants can be augmented by mem- 
bers of their respective classes. 

Television procedures may well 
be considered for these types of les- 
sons. “What’s My Name” or “Name 
the Hymn Tune” games can pro- 
vide some variation to the routine. 


Think of Yourself! 


Teacher, now that your class is 
well taken care of, what can you do 
to replenish your expended energies 
and to provide spiritual enrichment 
while on this long awaited vacation? 
Medical science has proven time and 
time again that we all need change 
and some diversion of activity to 
keep our minds and bodies healthy. 

In our spiritual lives, too, we need 
a vacation from the routine duties 
which help us become healthier in 
our spiritual growth. Are we to take 
a vacation and drop all contact with 
our job in the church school? What 
is the real purpose of this thing 
called vacation? It really is a mon- 
ster for unless it is used correctly it 
can do more harm than good. 

What enrichment you would have 
for the next year’s lessons if you 
were able to take that long trip 
you've been planning! You have pre- 
pared your class for your absence. 
You will be able to come back to 


Mrs. Heisler, a public school teacher, 
is a member of Grace Church, Westchester, 
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tell them about the many experiences 
you have had. You have the new 
ideas and plans for the coming 
months. Even the short trips in your 
locale seem more worthwhile. 


Think of Others! 


Have you ever considered includ- 
ing a few of the members of your 
class in one of these short trips? Do 
you have a tyke in your class who 
might be a little slow spiritually? 
This is of the utmost importance 
in our field and should be our great- 
est concern. What a challenge to 
give something so sorely needed to 
that little one—perhaps some atten- 
tion that he has never received be- 
fore and perhaps never will again. 

How often we pass up these op- 
portunities when an hour or two 
can mean so much. Everything can- 
not be measured at the moment of 
giving. The results of your concern 
might be felt years later. 

This may be the opportune time 
for you to have an outing with 
your class and bring the great out- 
doors into relationship with some of 
the truths you have been teaching. 
There is something in the vastness 
and wonder of the great outdoors 
that can afford a closeness and 
awareness of the lessons in our 
courses, especially when we talk of 
God’s creation and of God’s crea- 
tures. 


Be Refreshed! 


What can the teacher do for spir- 
itual enrichment? Certainly after a 
year of giving of oneself in teaching 
the truths of the lessons, we all be- 
come drained. We need new ideas, 
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new perspectives, new emotions. 
Just taking that vacation, meeting 
other people, resting, that change 
of environment and perhaps even 
just a chance to relax and enjoy 
days “at home” give us a very dif- 
ferent outlook on all the situations 
within the school. 

There is a planned program of 
workshops, clinics, and institutes to 
help the teacher in innumerable 
ways. Not only are the courses 
planned to give the teacher help in 
methods and procedures, but the 
fellowship with other workers in 
God’s kingdom is invaluable in it- 
self. It is certainly worth three to 
five days of your vacation to attend 
the District Church Workers’ Insti- 
tute. If not, then make use of your 
Conference Church Worker’s Insti- 
tute to receive locally the many 
helps offered. 

Have you ever thought of spend- 
ing a day at the library doing some 
research on a special topic that has 
interested you and your class? There 
is much religious reading offered at 
our public libraries, if you do some 
browsing. It is practically impossible 
for our local churches to provide so 
extensive a library. 

You might use your Sunday vaca- 
tion time to visit other church 
schools, observing and evaluating 
other methods and practices that 
might be advantageous to your own 
school. 

Whether on a vacation or not, re- 
member the first axiom of teaching 
—we are teaching whether we are 
in the classroom or not—at our lei- 
sure—or at our work—by our words 
and actions. 


Summer Fun for Families 


Ge we agree right off that all 
-’ fun which harms no one is 
good in the sight of God. I take it 
as a sign of the goodness of our Fa- 
ther that he created in us the sense 
of fun and play, the ability to laugh 
and to pretend. They’re good for 
young and old and they can have 
them together. 

Parents and children, teacher and 
class, leader and club need these 
things as much as they need salt in 
their food or water to drink. Let’s 
make a list of things that can be 
fun this summer. We often forget 
how much fun we can have. 


Games Galore 

Making and flying kites of dif- 
ferent colors and shapes . . . playing 
marbles with steelies and agates and 
shooters .. . jacks with bouncing ball 
and nimble fingers snatching the lit- 
tle “spiders.” Badminton takes little 
space and little skill to be fun. Cro- 
quet was once played by lords and 
ladies. 

Outdoor checkers and chess on 
a big “board” with one foot squares. 
Tossing rings or balls into pockets, 
peg boards or buckets. Tenpins. You 
don’t have to buy the best... you 
can make your games easily with 
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By Harotp J. Betcum 


cans and jar rings and old pieces 
of wood. Nine soup cans buried in 
the lawn gives you a miniature golf 
course for nothing. 


Drawing-in-the-Dark 

Each one draws some picture like 
an Indian canoe, a tepee, a turkey 
or an Indian chief. After drawing 
each item you have to wave your 
arm around your head. When done 
turn on lights and see the results. 


Drawing-in-Turn 

Father starts and draws one line 
or curve. Mother draws next. Then 
kids take turns, each one giving his 
own twist to what the picture will 
be. No one talks. Each guesses what 
the others are thinking of and draws 
his part as best he can. When the 
picture is finished each tells what he 
thought was coming. 


Teliing-in-Turn 

One begins a story and tells for 
half a minute or so. Then the next 
one picks it up from there. Each 
one invents some more and so on 
around the family circle till story 


Mr. Belgum is the Director of Family 
Life Education for the Department of Par- 
ish Education. 
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comes to a natural but often hilari- 
ous end. ; 


Back Yard Fun 


Your back yard can be as full of 
mysteries and marvels as the finest 
park. A rock garden made of stones 
you have found on trips. Wild flow- 
ers you transplant or grow from 
seeds gathered in fall. Japanese lan- 
terns from the dime store (or made 
at home) swinging from bamboo 
poles pushed into the ground or 
suspended on wires from house to 
garage. An herb garden with strange 
spices and aromas. Candles set in 
colored glass jar so the wind can’t 
blow them out or mounted on posts 
with weights that make them safe. 

If you like birds, then houses, 
feeding places, shelters and a bird 
bath will bring them flocking espe- 
cially if you. feed them regularly. 
Why throw food away when they 
want it? Squirrels can be cheerful 
too though they may elbow the birds 
out. 

Get a sky map or best of all, God’s 
Stars by Fritz A. Callies and spend 
a little time before your children 
go to bed finding the great and de- 
pendable constellations, the “lion,” 
the “eagle,” the “dragon,” and the 
“great square” that are used to guide 
sailors at sea. 

Maybe you need a fence or wall 
to shut out the traffic. It can be a 
family project—planning, making, 
painting and landscaping the fence. 
No matter how small your lot you 
can raise some beautiful flowers and 
some interesting vegetables. Find 
out how to grow dwarf trees. It’s a 
favorite hobby in Japan, as is also 
flower arrangement. 
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Have a niche or cove in your 
house where children can display a 
“special thing” which they value or 
marvel at and have found outside. 
It doesn’t take much to provide a 
play house or even a tree house and 
it can mean a world of adventure 
for children. Corners in the attic 
can be pretend castles on rainy days. 


Make a patio or terrace and serve 
some special meals with special trim- 
mings and atmosphere...a fire go- 
ing nearby adds adventure. You 
don’t have to make a great fireplace. 
A fire circle made of stones is more 
symbolic of the primitive in each 
of us. 


Mother Nature 

Young children have a sense of 
awe and wonder at the forces of 
nature, her storms and thunders, her 
clouds and lightnings. They can 
marvel at a caterpillar or a moth 
while we say, “Ugh, drop it!” 

“Getting and spending we lay 
waste our powers,” said a poet, “Lit- 
tle we see in nature that is ours.” 
Did you ever hear of a cloud dic- 
tionary? Well, all cloud shapes and 
heights have been classified and 
named. You can learn to recognize 
them. They are a world in them- 
selves. 

Weather is wonderfully interest- 
ing if you know a little about it 
—wind velocity, barometric pressure, 
humidity—the weather map and the 
weather predictions. 

The shapes of nature have in- 
spired the greatest artists. The grace- 
ful arching up of ferns, the arrange- 
ment of petals, the serrated leaves, 


the body shapes of elm, oak and fir 
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trees. They all know what they’re 
supposed to become. God told them! 


Collections of leaves, weeds, but- 
terflies, moss, wood, or stones can 
help give children a sense of the 
order and dignity and dependability 
of God’s creation. Let’s not be afraid 
to let go of our bored commonplace 
feeling about ordinary things. Some- 
one asked John Burroughs, “What 
would you most like to know?” 
“What this oak is thinking,” he 
said. 

Bird watching can be fascinating. 
I know Ph.D.s and lawyers and li- 
brarians who enjoy a bird as much 
as a book. The songs of birds, their 
habits, their nests, their family life. 
Inexpensive books now describe 
many aspects of nature. The wonder 
and curiosity and enthusiasm of chil- 
dren can be ours for a while. 

An aged Jew told me, “When 
I am studying nature I am worship- 
ing the Creator, the God of Israel, 
Isaac and Jacob.” When you and 
I ignore nature or only notice mos- 
quitoes and flies what are we doing? 


Playthings 

Why buy everything? Why not 
make some playthings—masks of 
paper bags, a rhythm band from 
kitchen things, marching with paper 
hats we made ourselves, flashlight 
shows at bedtime, fishing for wash- 
ers with magnets, puppets made of 
old gloves, painted—boxes, cans, 
boards, big blocks, bricks (all 
painted) can become cities and cas- 
tles’ and carnivals if you enter into 
the land of pretend with your chil- 
dren. Get down on their level and 
you'll see a lot you’ve been missing. 
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Crafts 


Here is the common man’s art! 
Young people and you can concoct 
and invent delightful things if you 
have some time to use your imagi- 
nation. Apple crates, old license 
plates, bottles, buttons, putty, can- 
dles, corrugated paper, old ribbon, 
felt from old hats, broom handles, 
spools—are the raw materials. With 
paint and glue and an idea you can 
make things interesting and useful 
and fun! 


Parties 

Family fun needs to be punctu- 
ated by special times when the kids 
can have their special friends over 
for a real party. What does it take 
to have a good party? 

1. Cute announcements 

2. Natural groups of friends 

3. Plans for possible games and 
activities 

4. Change of pace and surprises 

5. Decorations and hats and favors 
(often most fun if they make their 
own on the spot) 

6. Music and finally some kind 
of climax 


Parties can have a theme like a 
carnival or a circus or Indians or 
pirates or animals. It can be a cos- 
tume party. 

Let me make a confession. I got 
some of these ideas from a marvel- 
ous “Family Fun Kit” published by 
the General Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church. You can or- 
der one by writing to the Service 
Department, General Board of Edu- 
cation, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
(15c per set, $3.50 for 25 sets and 
$12.00 for 100 sets.) 
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A look at something new 


Translations 
and 
Teachers 


By Witson C. EcBert 


A FEW years ago there was a 
considerable stir among Chris- 
tians when the Revised Standard 
Version made its appearance. A good 
many years had passed since the 
previous effort to revise the King 
James Version. It was perhaps to 
be expected that opposition to the 
idea of a new translation would 
come. 

Now we are witnesses to a strange 
excitement. Scholars from conserva- 
tive and liberal theological camps 
are uniting in praise of a translation 
that goes much farther in its changes 
from the KJV. There are reserva- 
tions about it, of course. One must 
expect them. But the ground _ has 
been laid in these fast changing 
times for what should be most nat- 
ural—the desire to hear the Word 
as clearly as possible. 

All this excitement and interest is 
to the good. Most of us cannot han- 
dle Greek or Hebrew. Translations 
and revisions and paraphrases like 
Phillips’ famous works are our keys 
to a better understanding of God’s 
Word. Any teacher who has “trans- 
lated” a Bible story for pre-school 
children, or explained a Bible pas- 
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sage for elementary pupils, or shared 
a magnificent truth of God’s Word 
with youth or adults knows the 
problem. Words, even simple words, 
are sometimes hard to understand— 
to explain—to share. 

I like The New English Bible. 
There are times when its 20th cen- 
tury speech is jarring. There are 
times when I am forced to see what 
the RSV or the KJV say at a given 
point. I miss some familiar words 
learned long ago in confirmation 
class. I realize that some of the ex- 
pressions used are British and need 
translation into “American.” I know 
all these things—and [ still like it. 


Let’s take a look at a few pas- 
sages, perhaps a difficult verse or 
two from Romans 6:1,2 will do. 
“What are we to say, then? Shall 
we persist in sin, so that there may 
be all the more grace? No, no! We 
died to sin: how can we live in it 
any longer?” The words are simple, 
direct, and meaningful. 

Or look at the familiar words 
from Romans 6:23, “For sin pays a 


Mr. Egbert is the curriculum editor at 
Augsburg Publishing House. 


wage, and the wage is death, but 
God gives freely, and his gift is 
eternal life, in union with Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Or Romans 8:5, 6, 
“Those who live on the level of our 
lower nature have their. outlook 
formed by it, and that spells death; 
but those who live on the level of 
the spiritual have a spiritual out- 
look, and that is life and peace.” 


I’m not trying to say that all 
the long Latin words are dropped 
from this translation. Sometimes the 
sentences run on and on, but they 
do help to get a clearer understand- 
ing of the message of the Scriptures. 
This seems to be particularly helpful 
in the case of the Epistles. 


Such a translation belongs in a 
teacher’s library along with the RSV 
and the KJV. If possible, add to 
your collection of basic books the 
very free private translation (or 
paraphrase) of Phillips, Letters to 
Young Churches. Then add, if pos- 
sible, The Gospels, The Young 
Church in Action, and The Book 
of Revelation. These can now be 
purchased in one volume entitled 
The New Testament in Modern 
English. 

It’s sometimes a problem to know 
what Bible resource materials to buy. 
As valuable as Bible dictionaries, at- 
lases, and commentaries are, there’s 
a sense in which the use of various 
versions is even more important. By 
getting directly at the Word of God, 
we let the Word speak to us. If 
budgets are pinched, we ought to 
start there. There is no substitute for 
studying the Word. 


Sunday school boards, church li- 


braries, and interested members of 
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our parishes can make these trans- 
lations available. Teachers can “give 
the books to themselves” for birth- 
days or Christmas presents. (A copy 
of this article might even be left 
open as a gentle hint to one’s fam- 
ily.) 

When the book is yours, you'll 
want to mark it as you read. There’s 
a wonderful richness in the Bible 
that presents new treasures on each 
reading. The teacher can pour the 
varied problems and needs of life 
into the reading of the Bible—and 
come up with new insights that 
wait in Scriptures to be discovered. 


The years of patient, consecrated 
work that went into the KJV, or 
RSV, or The New English Bible, 
or Phillips, or Goodspeed, or Mof- 
fatt were given that men might read 
and speak and live. “Are you a 
speaker? Speak as if you uttered 
oracles of God. Do you give service? 
Give it as in the strength which God 
supplies. In all things so act that the 
glory may be God’s through Jesus 
Christ; to him belong glory and 
power for ever and ever.” 


The New English Bible, New Testa- 
ment, $4.95. 

RSV or KJV, see your publishing 
house catalog. 

Letters to Young Churches, Phillips, 
$1.25, paper. 

The Gospels, Phillips, $1.25, paper. 

The Young Church in Action, Phil- 
lips, $2.50. 

The Book of Revelation, Phillips, 
$2.00. 

The New Testament in Modern 
English, (The Phillips translations 
in one volume), $6.00. 
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Vacation Church School 


Many committees are now receivy- 
ing reports of their vacation church 
school. 

Be sure to follow up those en- 
rollees who are not connected with 
any church. 

Be sure to discuss any suggestions 
for the 1962 school. 

In not a few congregations plans 
are now being completed for their 
1961 VCS and the staff is being 
trained. 

Please keep in mind that a new 
pattern of training is being tested 
for use in 1962. 


With the Evangelism Committee 


If you conducted a census or a 
survey, how many adults have ex- 
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By R. A. VocELEy 


pressed interest in an adult program 
of Christian education? 

What would you do if 125 adults 
expressed interest? 

The report states that some would 
attend a class on Sunday morning. 
Others expressed interest for a Tues- 
day night session and others on 


Wednesday. 
One suggestion is to find six to 
twelve teachers and leaders and 


make arrangements for them to at- 
tend the adult course at the Con- 
ference Church Workers’ Institute. 
Investigate the different interests ex- 
pressed. One or more classes might 
use the International Uniform Les- 
sons. Another class expressed in- 


Dr. Vogeley is Associate Director of 
Parish Education. 
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terest in developing their devotional 
life. What course would you use? 
See the Faith and Action Series. The 
parents of preschool age children 
may want a parents’ discussion 
group or a parents’ class. What re- 
sources are available? Some may 
want a depth study of the Bible. 
The point is that for 120 or more 
people you could plan for at least 
a minimum of six groups meeting at 
different times under different lead- 
ership and with different topics. If 
this is a beginning, you may be sure 
that more people will be interested. 
The pastor and superintendent 
can supply information for all the 
adults so that a strong adult depart- 
ment is organized in the fall. 


The Junior Lutheran Program 


If you have not completed the 
arrangements for this program, now 
is the time to do so. As you know, 
this is the activity program for boys 
and girls which is now under the 
auspices of Parish Education. Form- 
erly this program was sponsored by 
the women of the church and in- 
cluded children’s organizations 
known as Lutheran Children of the 
Reformation and Junior Mission 
Bands. 

A brochure was mailed to pastors 
and superintendents. Leaders have 
been trained to provide specific help 
in every area of the church for the 
Junior Lutheran leaders. 

The study material for the pupil 
and leader’s material is to be or- 
dered from the Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. 

Copies of the parents’ folder and 
the invitation for the child are to 
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be ordered from the Department of 
Parish Education. 


Stewardship Education 


The plans promoted by the Stew- 
ardship Department and the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education for the 
Jubilee Year included special em- 
phasis on American Missions in the 
spring and World Missions in the 
fall. The offering is devoted to the 
regular work of the American Lu- 
theran Church and may be credited 
to the benevolence giving of the 
congregation. 

This fall the emphasis in World 
Missions will be upon Ethiopia and 
Brazil as far as the special offering 
is concerned. More information will 
be available to pastors and superin- 
tendents about this phase of the 
Jubilee Offering. 


Church Workers’ Institutes 


Some District Institutes are being 
held in July. Many Conference In- 
stitutes will be held in August or 
September. Now is the time to com- 
plete your arrangements for your 
teachers to attend a District Insti- 
tute and for your entire staff to 
attend a Conference Institute. 


Accreditation 


Pastors and teachers at the Insti- 
tute have received or will receive a 
folder presenting the accreditation 
system of our new church. 

We also hope to have brochures 
available which gives more details 
about various curriculum materials 
and leadership training courses 
which are available from the Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 
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A half-dozen 
tips for using some 


OC NO! I forgot to hand out 
those papers again! That’s the 
second time this month!” 

Let’s be honest; this anguished 
cry of a church school teacher is 
heard frequently in more than one 
congregation of the American Lu- 
theran Church. The reference is to 
what the publishing house likes to 
dignify with the title “Church Pa- 
pers for Young Lutherans,” but 
which more than a few church 
school officers and teachers refer to 
simply as “the Sunday school pa- 
pers.” 

The American Lutheran Church 
has three weekly church papers for 
children and youth—Hand in Hand 
for children through grade 3, Steps 
for grades 4-6, and Teenways for 
grades 7-9. All three are sold on a 
subscription basis, sent to the Sun- 
day school monthly, and distributed 
to students weekly. 
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WEEKLY 
RESOURCES By Omar BonpERuUD 


The purpose of these papers is a 
simple one: to act as “church pa- 
pers” for the ALC’s younger mem- 
bers. Here young readers find the 
story of their church, inspirational 
words about their faith, and stories 
that grow out of their conflicts and 
the gospel that has some answers. 


The papers are not curriculum; 
they don’t attempt to be lesson ma- 
terial. And this is where a problem 
arises. What relationship do these 
papers have to a church school? If 
they are meant for at-home reading, 
what do they have to do with the 
church school class? 


Well, in the first place, the church 
school provides the best and cheap- 
est place for distributing the papers. 
And the papers provide a wealth of 


Mr. Bonderud is editor of the church 
papers for young Lutherans published by 
the ALC. 
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resources for a good program of 
parish education. How? 

Maybe the words that follow will 
help answer this concern of Sunday 
school teachers who are called on 
to distribute weekly papers. Here 
are a half-dozen quick tips for using 
these weekly resources: 


LAGET 


You can’t give what you don’t have. 
Let’s say you're a teacher of juniors. 
Your chief task is to guide some 
children as they gain an understand- 
ing of God. It’s an awesome task, 
a frightening one. And it’s often 
complicated by extra tasks—taking 
attendance, making announcements, 
and handing out Steps, the weekly 
paper. 

One of the challenges you face 
with the weekly papers is simply a 
mechanical one—how to distribute 
the things. Another problem: how 
to get these papers to work for you 
in your task of educating. 

It seems to me that your first 
step is to get acquainted with the 
papers. Get your copies ahead of 
time, read them, think about the 
relationship between what the pa- 
pers say and what you discussed in 
class last Sunday or last month—or 
what you'll be discussing next Sun- 
day. 

If you're going to use these papers 
as resources, you as a teacher must 
get them—not just get them physi- 
cally, but really get them where it 
counts: in your own mind. 


2. GIVE 


First things first. It stands to reason 
that the papers must reach the reader 
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if they are to be read. This dare 
not be done haphazardly; there has 
to be an established routine for dis- 
tributing them. It can’t be after- 
thought. The papers aren’t to be 
used in class, but they are important 
to the total program of the class and 
therefore should be distributed with 
some system. 

And distribution can’t end with 
those readers most readily available. 
How about the ones who were ab- 
sent this morning? Or the ones who 
visited us last week? Here in weekly 
papers you have another tool for 
evangelism—for holding and _ get- 
ting. The printed Word may some- 
times be more effective than the 
spoken word; it stays longer and 
can be used more than once. 


33/USE 


A used tool never rusts. That may 
not be completely true, but it comes 
close. And it is also true when it 
comes to printed tools. 

In very few words a teacher can 
relate these papers to the lessons in 
the current unit. The relationship 
may not be too clean-cut; the papers 
are not closely correlated with any 
curriculum. But they do try to reach 
the reader where he is and with 
concerns that affect him right now. 
Obviously, this is the same hope you 
have as a teacher. The program of 
the church and the concerns of faith 
have many inter-relationships, and 
these papers help supply some logi- 
cal helps as you attempt to relate 
God’s Word to the child and his 
church. 


Take an example: No discussion 
of the Book of Acts could possibly 
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overlook the story of 20th-century 
mission work. The weekly papers 
carry gobs of material about the 
church’s many missions. This is a 
good basis for fruitful discussion. 
Here you have a resource that may 
be more impressive than any num- 
ber of encyclopedias. 


4. PROMOTE 

Coke would still be just something 
to burn if Coca-Cola hadn’t done 
some advertising. So it is with a 
printed piece. These weekly papers 
should be of high enough quality to 
be their own best salesmen. But a 
good word for the product is al- 
ways in place. 

There are many things that can 
be done in weekly papers that can’t 
be done in a church school class. 
Class members should be encouraged 
to read them for that extra at-home 
diet that they don’t get anywhere 
else—information and _ inspiration 
about the church, the church year, 
and faith in everyday living. 

Obviously, the good word you 
speak for these papers should zot 
be by way of shaming the pupils 
into reading. It should be honest, 
excited encouragement. 


5. SAVE 


A library doesn’t collect string; it 
gathers ideas. And just saving back 
copies of weekly papers won't be 
any more rewarding than 10 years 
of collecting string and rolling it 
into balls. 

When you read these weekly pa- 
pers you'll find many stories and 
articles that don’t have immediate 
application. But you'll enrich future 
teaching by keeping them. That ar- 
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ticle of special interest or that espe- 
cially apt illustration will some day 
serve a real purpose as a research 
assignment or classroom _ illustra- 
tion. 

(Maybe this says something to 
church or church school libraries. 
Why not save and index periodicals 
for use by all teachers? Punch them 
and keep them in three-ring binders 
for easy handling.) 


6. REACT 


Communication 1s a two-way street. 
Last Sunday you suggested that 
your pupils would enjoy that special 
article on Madagascar. Next week 
let them react to the article. And 
encourage them to give their reac- 
tions to the editors. 

This goes even farther. The pages 
of these papers are open for poems, 
pictures, and other contributions 
from readers. Encourage these, for 
the papers belong to the readers. 
Urge them to share what they’re 
doing and thinking. 


ETC: 


The possibilities for using the week- 
ly papers as resources are unlimited, 
and the whole idea extends far 
beyond the weeklies. What has been 
said here has been proved time and 
time again with One, the monthly 
youth magazine. It can be true with 
The Lutheran Standard, Scope, 
Greater Works, The Missionary, 
The National Lutheran, and the 
magazine you are now reading. 

We live in a day that provides 
countless efficient tools to help us 
in our work. The periodicals of the 
church are among the best tools we 
have for effective teaching. 
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CWls in 


Those who attended a CCWI will remember 
"interdependence" as pointed out to a class 
by Pastor Norem at the Regina institute. 


HURCH Workers’ Institutes in 


Canada have been following 
a somewhat different pattern than 


Miss Gabrielsen has arranged her cl 


those held in the states. The three in- mary teachers in a face-to-face rot 
re ee aes z eae at Se | 
owed the course offere at Conter- CWlcurveys aie digs 
ence Church Workers’ Institutes hills Bookstore. | 


last fall, “Know Them Better to 
Teach Them Better,’ with Bible 
study courses added. 

The first of the institutes was held 
at Luther College, Regina, Sask., 
April 3-5. The other two, at Cam- 
rose College, Camrose, Alta., and 
at Luther Theological Seminary, 
Saskatoon, Sask., were conducted 
later the same week. Three national 
staff members, Pastor Harlan Nor- 
em, Miss Grace Gabrielsen and Mrs. 
Ella Osten, and Miss Edith Vinge, 
teacher for Sunday School at Home, 
with some local teachers were our 
faculties. 


Miss Haugen serves as regional director 
for the parish education and youth depart- 
ments in the Canada regional office. 
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Photos by Miss Haugen 


NADA By Ciara A. Haucen 


pri- 
sund), dean of the Time passes quickly in the cafeteria line getting 
ded iby sholEook acquainted with other teachers and sharing ex- 


periences. 


Three heads are better than one, at least for 
these teachers who are doing a Bible study 
assignment. 
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Christian Day Schools 


By R. F. Knirr 


Ol tae was little opportunity for 
our Christian day school teach- 
ers to get together 30 years ago. 
Teachers in two districts of ALC 
had conferences and _ occasionally 
they would get together for a joint 
meeting. An important one was held 
at Blue Island, Ill., in October, 1944. 
Then it was decided to organize an 
association which would unify and 
strengthen the teaching personnel of 
our Christian day schools. 

Dr. R. A. Vogeley, associate direc- 
tor of parish education, Mr. D. A. 
Vetter, principal of First Lutheran 
School, Blue Island, and the Rev. 
Edmund G. Krueger, pastor of First 
Church, Pomona, Calif., championed 
the CDS movement in our circles 
during those years and ever since. 

Professional growth headed the 
list of many worthwhile projects 
which have been and still are help- 
ing the cause. Salary studies, con- 
tacts with high school and college 
students, developing standards for 
our schools, supplying college libra- 
ries with day school literature, pre- 
paring tracts and materials for day 
school use, all have helped to inject 
new life. 

The convention at Fort Collins, 
Colo., August 6-11, will be a con- 
stituting convention. Perhaps that 
point isn’t as important as the fact 
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that hopes become reality as Middle 
West and West Coast groups form 
a new, truly national association. A 
further solidifying effect is the in- 
clusion for active participation of not 
only teachers but also of pastors and 
school board members. 


Under the proposed constitution 
these individuals are eligible for 
membership if the school consists of 
a kindergarten and/or any num- 
ber of grades through ninth grade. 
There will also be associate and stu- 
dent memberships. 


The proposed constitution also 
suggests that the Middle West and 
West Coast groups hold separate 
conventions for two years and the 
two groups meet together in a na- 
tional convention every third year. 

We believe that the CDS Asso- 
ciation will become more vigorous 
under this suggested plan. We also 
feel that those who attend, inspired 
by the capable leaders from our own 
parish education department and the 
numerous speakers on the program 
will receive something which will be 
passed along to many school chil- 
dren and congregational members. 


Mr. Knitt is principal of Solomon Lu- 
theran School, Woodville, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the Christian Day School Associa- 
tion of ALC. 
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What STEWARDSHIP 
Should Mean 
to CHILDREN 


By Gtapys B. Quist 


eee een is a major con- 
cermon every church: ltsis. a 
proper concern of Christian educa- 
tion, even among young children. 


What should stewardship mean 
to children? A few friends volun- 
teered the following answers as they 
chatted together recently: 

terz@hirist; wsaid. + Pollows; me: 
That’s what it means. 

2. We want them to know that 
God is the giver and owner of all 
and that man is to be a responsible 
servant. 

3. God has a claim upon each of 
our lives to which we as individuals 
must respond. Our response is not 
alone in action but also in decisions 
we make for the use and develop- 
ment of all human and natural re- 
sources. 

4. We give children the idea 
that stewardship means the giving 
of money. It is a total offering of 
the self as the prayer says, “And 
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here we offer and present unto thee 
ourselves, our souls, and our bodies. 
> 

5. We want them to realize that 
it does mean concern for others 
through the sharing of money, 
things, talents, time and _ strength. 
These are gifts entrusted to us to 
be used wisely and well. “It’s not 
knowing about stewardship that 
matters! We want them to come to 
the realization that they are stew- 
ards of God’s goodness and grace.” 

These are adult attempts, of 
course, to verbalize some of our 
adult experiences of stewardship. It 
helped us to put into words what 
it means to us to be Christian stew- 
ards. 

A Christian steward is one who 
knows his sonship, his relationship 
with God, and responds in faith to 
the free unmerited gift of life and 


Miss Quist is Assistant Director of the 
Department of Children’s Work of the 
National Council of Churches. 
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salvation that God has given him in 
Christ. He lives a new life. His 
living becomes more and more a 
witness to the love revealed in 
Christ. As he increases in maturity 
he will, as Bishop Lilje says, “share 
in this redemption through the best 
possible use of his time, abilities, and 
material goods.” With gratitude and 
joy he will give all he is or has, not 
because “he has to” or “he ought 
to,’ but because “he wants to” in 
thanksgiving for God’s great gifts 
to him. 

This is what we want Christian 
stewardship to mean to children, 
but surely this adult response, which 
each of us eventually hopes to reach, 
cannot be imposed upon a child. 
The child is not born knowing him- 
self to be a steward. It is our re- 
sponsibility, as parents and teachers, 
as adults in the Christian com- 
munity, so to guide and nurture the 
child that he may grow into the 
fuller awareness and knowledge of 
his stewardship. 

Stewardship is not taught in isola- 
tion as words or subject matter in 
a church school lesson or on a 
promotion brochure. The whole con- 
text of the Christian community 
teaches it through attitudes, feelings, 
words and actions—wherever and 
whenever the lives of adults touch 
the lives of children. Through us 
the child becomes aware of who and 
what is first in life. Ours is more 
than the task of being aware of 
ourselves as Christian stewards and 
wanting the child to know the 
meaning of stewardship. Ours is a 
task of identifying what the child 
can know of its meanings at the 
various stages of life in order that 
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we may guide him in his develop- 
ment. 


What Can Preschool Children 


Know? 


These early years are crucial for 
growth in Christian stewardship. 
They are the years when founda- 
tions are secured or destroyed. These 
are the years when the child can 
begin to know that he is a steward. 


He begins his search to know 
himself as a person of worth. He 
communicates intuitively with his 
immediate surroundings; he is one 
with them rather than separated 
from them. He begins to reveal his 
capacity for gratitude and joy. Be- 
cause he is in a state of identifica- 
tion with the adults close to him, 
the child imitates or reflects the ac- 
tions, the ways of behavior, which 
he finds in these adults. 

The child’s awareness of who he 
is as a person influences his attitudes 
toward both persons and things and 
the kind of responses and commit- 
ments he will make in life. As soon 
as life begins, he begins to know 
himself as one who is loved, ac- 
cepted, trusted, and able to accom- 
plish certain things—or he knows 
the opposite. 

In such common everyday situa- 
tions as training in eating habits, 
guidance in learning to pick up toys, 
and the acceptance of his feelings 
the adult will teach the child who 
he is, how he shall act, and what is 
important. The adult will say 
“Come, we share life. You are a 
person who is loved, a person who 
can own and care for things.’ Or 
he will say “You are a nobody! You 
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will do as I say. You can not make 
responsible decisions for yourself. 
The child who is allowed to grow 
in the awareness of his worth as a 
person has his own ability to love 
raised and can thus, in turn, respond 
increasingly to the love of God. 


The adult today is greatly con- 
fused in his relationship to God’s 
created world. Not so the little child 
who has intimate intuitive commu- 
nication with the world of nature, 
including animal life. He responds 
to it with a sense of enjoyment and 
appreciation, not asking or caring 
about what it can do for him. The 
child is much closer than adults to 
understanding that “The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; 
the world and those who dwell 
therein.” 


We need to find ways so to inter- 
pret the child’s response that he may 
maintain this sense of relatedness to 
God’s creation. We wish him to ac- 
cept the fact that God is the Creator 
and Sustainer of all life and take 
with him into adulthood his innate 
sense of enjoyment and appreciation 
for the splendor, beauty and mystery 
of all creation. 


The child reflects in his early 
years the quality of life he finds ex- 
hibited about him. If in their daily 
living, his parents show a respect 
for persons and material possessions, 
turn to God in prayer and worship, 
and live in a spirit of reverent grati- 
tude for the gifts God has given 
them, the child will sense their atti- 
tudes and imitate these actions. The 
words of the grace said before a 
meal may not be understood by the 
young child but the sense that food, 
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one of life’s gifts, is not to be simply 
taken for granted will begin to have 
meaning. 


It is in the home and earliest years 
of church school that the child be- 
gins to comprehend the meaning of 
“mine,” “yours,” and “ours” and 
eventually “God’s.” For it is now 
that he begins to own property, to 
learn respect for other’s property, 
and to share. Adult stewards need 
to be aware of the child’s readiness 
for action, to help him understand 
when difficult actions are expected 
of him, and to give him as much 
freedom of action as possible. Ac- 
tion is a part of Christian steward- 
ship. When the child gives what 
he can of himself, even on the nurs- 
ery level, this is acceptable to God. 


The spontaneous self-giving of 
children must be accepted. The half- 
eaten cookie which is shared with 
us, perhaps shoved into our face or 
hair at an unexpected moment; the 
dirty shoes on our clothes at an in- 
appropriate time; the offered rose 
plucked without permission from 
our garden or the neighbor’s—these 
are ways in which the little child 
reaches out to thank adults for love 
and care. This response, if nurtured, 
will enable the child as the years 
go by to say to God increasingly, 
“Thank you, for your love and care 
of me!” 


What Can Older Children 


Know? 


Until a child is approximately 
twelve, he has much difficulty work- 
ing with abstract adult ideas such 
as patience, kindness, and honesty. 
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He must have concrete details to 
give body to the idea of being kind 
before the abstract idea of kindness 
can be grasped and used. So it is 
with stewardship. 


What stewardship means will de- 
pend, first, on how securely the 
foundations have been laid and how 
well we continue to build on them. 
Assuming the foundations are 
sound, we may say that the child 
can now begin more fully to inter- 
pret and to understand our words. 


These are years in which he has 
a growing need to acquire and re- 
tain knowledge, to make his own 
decisions, and to act in accordance 
with them. Now he can more fully 
live out a pattern of stewardship. 
For him religion is in large part 
“doing,” and his emotions often 
flow out in good works. Also, the 
expansion of his world is great. TV, 
movies, and travels all push out his 
horizons and help him to grow to- 
ward the world-mindedness that is 
part of mature stewardship. 


Many of our church curriculum 
and program materials give guid- 
ance on stewardship to help us dur- 
ing these years of middle-childhood. 
But more help is needed if the ideas 
taught and communicated in early 
childhood are to flower in more 
mature practices. Increased under- 
standing of stewardship for six-to- 
twelve year-olds can come through: 


—Gradual practice of systematic 
and proportionate giving of time, 
abilities, and material possessions. 
The three-year old cannot compre- 
hend giving her pennies to the “of- 
fering,” but the average seven-year 
old can. 
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—Specific teaching at home and 
in church which interprets family 
and church actions, including mat- 
ters of budgets, care of property, etc. 
Information needs to be given as 


the child is ready. 


—Provision for further experi- 
ences of giving and sharing which 
the child can understand, about 
which he can act, and which will 
increase his sense of fellowship and 
empathy with others. 


—Increasing participation in the 
tasks of home and community. 


—Opportunities to make more 
and more responsible decisions and 
thus take part in concrete planning 
for action at home and in the 
church community. 


We want our children to grow in 
their understanding of stewardship 
—‘to grow in favor with God and 
man.” Perhaps if we observe them 
closely, we shall note how sensitive 
they are to love—God’s love me- 
diated through human beings. And 
we can build on their infant and 
childhood responses so that, as 
youths and adults, they can fulfill 
their potential and offer and present 
themselves a living sacrifice because 
of their joy and gratitude for all 
God’s gifts to them. 


“O God, thou hast given me all 
things. Give me one thing more—a 
grateful heart.” 


(This article is one of a series planned 
by the Committee on Children’s Work of 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches. It is being 
used by several cooperating denomina- 
tions.) 2 
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Direct Lines 


Begin to Make Your Plans 


oe a winning team there 
must be some players, and a 
plan of action—in the light of a 
given situation with all its possibili- 
ties. O yes, and a coach who can 
guide the players to make the most 
of what they are and have. 


It’s something like that in church 
school teaching too. Before real 
learning takes place there is a situa- 
tion in a class group, and a plan 
for both pupils and teacher. And 
to help the teacher make the best 
use of both self and situation, there 
is a coach—in the form of an insti- 
tute instructor. 


Coaches need to learn too—and 
so do instructors. Right now in the 
middle of the summer is their time 
for learning. In the districts of our 
church special training institutes for 
instructors only are being carried on. 
Instructors spend between four and 
five hours in training for every fifty 
minutes they will teach at a con- 
ference Church Workers’ Institute 
this fall. Every person who will be- 
come an instructor will himself ex- 
perience the entire course he will 
teach. He will gain a thorough un- 
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derstanding of what the learning ex- 
periences of the institute really are 
and why they are designed that 
way. Then he will prepare for 
teaching in the institute—and actu- 
ally do practice teaching with the 
others who are learning to be in- 
structors. 


In every conference of the church 
this fall teachers will have an op- 
portunity to attend a church work- 
ers’ institute around the theme, 
“Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning.” This opportunity in 
teacher training comes only once a 
year, and then (in most places) on 
only two Sundays. A steadily in- 
creasing number of teachers are each 
year making use of the training 
opportunities in the church workers’ 
institute. Now, before the fall plans 
come rushing in, is the time for you 
to plan toward this opportunity for 
“Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning.” 


LAB rere — 


C. RicHarpD EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


HY should Israel become a 

nation? Because God wanted 
it so. How did this come about? 
Have you noticed how Unir 6 has 
unfolded this formation of God’s 
people into a unit under his constant 
guidance? Let’s look at some of the 
steps that have taken us up to 
Lesson 42. 

1. He chose a leader for them, 

2. He led them out of bondage, 

3. He protected and provided for 
them on the journey, 

4. He gave them laws, 

5. He set up a form of worship 
to center around a house dedicated 
for this purpose only, 

6. He shows them the necessity 
for discipline in Lesson 42, and 
finally in the last lesson of Unir 6, 
God shows that he always keeps his 
promises. 


Lesson 42—God Disciplines His 
People 

God’s record is profitable for re- 
proof. Here is a case in point. God 
disciplined his people. The knowl- 
edge of this incident may not pre- 
vent the repetition of disobedience 
or erase our sins and shortcomings, 
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By DoraLtert FrRESEMAN 


but ignorance of past human _be- 
havior increases the probability of 
the reenactment of the tragedies 
which fill the pages of history. 


Note the five main steps in our 
Bible basis: the sending of the 
scouts, their expedition and findings, 
the two reports brought back, the 
faithless and cowardly reaction of 
the people, and God’s method of 
discipline and punishment. It is 
most helpful to have a large map 
to show the pupils the location of 
the Israelites. 

The Abingdon Bible Study Maps 
has a good one, “Egypt to Canaan” 
(25c). A fairly new map called 
“Exodus from Egypt” (23x30 @ 
$2.50) would be useful all through 
Units 6, 7, and 8. The Cokesbury 
Class Maps has one marking the 
route of the Exodus via the Red Sea 
and wanderings in the wilderness. 
All of these can be ordered from 
the publishing house branch nearest 
you. 

This may be the opportunity for 
one or two of your pupils to draw 


Mrs. Freseman teaches at Emmanuel 
Church, Salem, Ohio, where her husband 
serves as pastor. 
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a large map of Canaan and the 
wilderness. This could be copied 
from the small map that can be 
found in most every Bible. If you 
do not use a wall map, do have 
each pupil use the map in his own 
Bible. 

Use the maps as a help for clarity 
and interest. By the use of the map 
as a visual aid the spiritual lesson 
can be taught more effectively. At 
this time the Children of Israel had 
just left Mt. Sinai and moved north 
to Kadesh to camp while the scouts 
explored Canaan. They were with- 
in sight of the Promised Land, but 
it took another 38 years before they 
occupied it because God found it 
necessary to discipline his people. 


Lesson 43—lIsrael Reaches Canaan 


The Bible basis is long, but we 
need to study it carefully. It may 
help to write down each location 
and each move made by the Chil- 
dren of Israel, noting the names of 
places and people. 

For Numbers 21:6-9 a brief flan- 
nelgraph illustration could be used. 
Make your own “serpents and pole” 
and use some “people” from your 
other Old Testament sets. Place a 
picture of Christ on the Cross beside 
the “fiery serpent” and notice the 
comparison in verse 8, “when he 
sees it, shall live.” The additional 
reference, John 3:14, 15, is helpful. 

Notice all the words that show 
Israel’s constant movement in Num- 
bers 21:10-24: “they set out,” “from 
there they set out,” “they con- 
tinued,” etc. Have the class look 
for these in this section and list 


them on the chalk board. 
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UNIT 7: ISRAEL LIVES IN IT'S 
OWN LAND 


Lesson 44—God Gives Canaan to 


Israel 


After Moses died the leadership 
fell to Joshua, a man endowed by 
Moses with some of his spirit and 
charged with the conquest of Can- 
aan. Christ was to conquer Satan 
and give us everlasting life. Could 
not Joshua be called a type of 
Christ? 

The people are now a nation, and 
the nation is about to begin its 
career. But Joshua was only the 
leader. He had to have consecrated 
men, women and children to follow 
him and assume leadership just as 
the church today needs leaders. The 
apostles began the spread of the 
Gospel of Christ, but without others 
to carry on where they left off the 
work of the Redeemer would not 
have come to us. 

The Bible basis is long, so we 
must be careful to choose especially 
those portions which prove to our 
pupils that God “gave” Canaan to 
Israel. 

Set a note of enthusiasm for the 
lesson on Gideon by asking the pas- 
tor for the use of the Jubilee Year 
Ram’s Horn and have one of your 
trumpeters blow it in each depart- 
ment’s opening service. 


Lesson 45—God Prepares for the 
Messiah 


The purpose of this beloved book, 
Ruth, in the unit is to give us the 
story of the preparation of the fam- 
ily of the Messiah. It fills a gap 
in the ancestry of David and relates 
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his connection with the tribe of 
Moab. It is also an important link 
in the chain of the ancestry of Jesus. 
His mission was to all the world. 
The Gentiles have a place among 
his ancestors. 

To keep events in order, why not 
put an outline on the chalk board 
or make a chart showing the five 
parts. 

1. History of Ruth till her arrival 
in Bethlehem. 

2. Boaz shows her favor during 
the harvest. 

3. Ruth requests Boaz to act as 
kinsman 

4. Boaz fulfills his promise. 

5. The descendants of Ruth. 

Notice that these divisions are 
also chapter divisions. There is a 
lovely “Suede-graph” on Ruth that 
tells the story well. 


Thoughts for Teachers and Pupils 
You and I cannot begin to come 
near to the great leadership of Moses, 


Joshua or Gideon. Nevertheless each 
one of us who professes to love 
Jesus as our Savior is a_ leader 
whether we realize it or not. Each 
of us has a great responsibility as a 
child of God in that kingdom 
bought and possessed for us by the 
body and blood of Christ. We may 
not have to fight through stone walls 
or conquer nations, but we do have 
to break through walls. of indiffer- 
ence, superstition, and unbelief. 

Like the Israelites of old we can- 
not strive on our own weakness of 
faith and with our own power, but 
rather lean heavily on the promises 
of God himself. He will be with us 
to the end of the world. 

How can we sit back and say, “Let 
the pastor do it. I can’t talk to peo- 
ple.” We can’t talk to people? May- 
be not, but often actions and our 
life speak for us. We can’t say, 
“Let the church do it. That’s the 
church’s job.” You and I are the 
church! 


Augsburg Graded Series 
MAP. TEST 


aes take a pencil and see 
if you can do this test on the 
map of Palestine! 

1. Fill in the names of the three 
bodies of water in the sketch shown. 
(If you labelled any of them the 
Red Sea, you’re in hot water!) 

2. Now think of the names of 
three of the most important cities 


in Jesus’ life. (One minute for 
“thinking, time 7h = Ready?) (It 
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By Berry ELLIncBoE 


you named Jerusalem, Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, you get an “A”! NOW, 
place all three of these cities on the 
map. You notice I didn’t even put 
any dots on the map to help you! 
(Now turn to the last map sketch 
in this article and check your an- 
swers. ) 


Miss Ellingboe is audio-visual consultant 
for the Department of Parish Education. 
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Did you FLUNK or did you 
PASS? Maybe you will admit that 
you were just a bit hazy as to 
where to place Nazareth, or did 
Bethlehem give you trouble? 

But I think you will agree that 
many of us, even though we were 
trained in the Sunday schools of 
our church, somehow have a gap in 
our religious education when it 
comes to maps! And if we as teach- 
ers find our knowledge of the Holy 
Land is skimpy, then of course we 
cannot pass on much knowledge to 
our pupils. 

Maybe summer SUNDAY 
SCHOOL would be a fine time to 
brush up on our MAP KNOWL- 
EDGE. How about a four-Sunday 
eourse on THE MAP OF. THE 
HOLY LAND? 


OK Fs) | let'ssbegin! 
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A good place to start would be 
with the filmstrip, THE GEOGRA- 
PHY OF THE HOLY LAND (in 
color with 33%, record, $9.00). This 
strip describes the four sections of 
Palestine, the Coastal Plains, the 
Central Mountains, the Jordan Val- 
ley and the Trans-Jordan area. Not 
only will your pupils get acquainted 
with the different types of land 
in Palestine, but they will discover 
the effect the geography and climate 
had on the people and events in the 
Bible. 

You might want a good reference 
map that can be easily seen by all 
the children, to refer to and be used 
all year round. The best map I’ve 
seen is “Three Dimensional Map of 
Palestine.” ($4.00) It’s large, very 
clear, and gives a wonderful bird’s 
eye view of mountains, valleys, etc. 

A large home-made flannelgraph 
map also could be used to intro- 
duce the Holy Land to the pupils. 
Places could be added to the map 
each week, as you show the film- 
strip to the class. 


SUGGESTED PLAN OF ACTION: 


In a four-Sunday unit, the first 
Sunday could be devoted to getting 
acquainted with Palestine, via the 
flannelgraph map and the large ref- 
erence map I mentioned earlier. 
Learn where the Sea of Galilee is, 
the Dead Sea, and the Jordan River, 
also Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Naz- 
areth. 

The next Sunday, show the first 
27 frames of the filmstrip. This 
part of the strip covers the first two 
areas of Palestine, the Coastal Plains 
and the Central Mountains. Of all 
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the four areas of Palestine, the CEN- 
TRAL MOUNTAINS are most fa- 
miliar to us, since this is where 
Jesus spent most of his life. (Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem and Nazareth are 
all in this section.) 


The next Sunday, review, using 
flannel map and reference map, then 
show frames 28 through 44. This is 
the Jordan River area, and contains 
some very interesting information 
about the Dead Sea, as well as the 
Sea of Galilee. Since Jericho is in 
this section, the story of the Good 
Samaritan could be reviewed here, 
as well as the story of Joshua fight- 
ing the battle of Jericho! Jesus’ bap- 
tism could also be referred to, as 
well as the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the sites of which are 
said to be on the southeastern shore 


of the Dead Sea. 


On the fourth Sunday, cover 
frames 45 to 51, the Trans-Jordan 
area of Palestine. Here is the land 
of Gilead, the place referred to in 
the song, “There is a balm in Gil- 
ead.” (This song could be sung by 
a group, or heard via recording. 
Your pupils will be interested to 
learn that the balm is actually a 
“sweet-smelling resin or gum” val- 
ued for its healing properties!) 


You might want to use the record 
that goes with the script. But if you 
have Primaries in this assembly, 
you may want to eliminate the 
record, and add facts they would 
understand instead. 


In this assembly, or later in their 
own classes, let your pupils learn 
how to draw an easy freehand map 
of Palestine. (A half sheet of 8'4x11” 
typing paper can be used.) 
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First, mark 
off paper as in- 
dicated. Then 
add the curved 
arc of the shore- 
line of Pales- 
tine. The curve 
should “jog” at 
the first Y 


mark. 


Add the Sea 
of Galilee, lev- 
el with the 
“Jog” (which is 
Mount Carmel) 
and continue 
the Jordan Riy- 
er down to the 
SECO inc 
mark, 


Now add the 
Dead Sea, with 
its north shore 
level with the 
bottom ¥% 
mark. 


Add __ Jerusa- 
lem, Nazareth, 
and Bethlehem, 


as shown. 
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Christian Growth Series 


Year Il, 4th Quarter 


By Cart E. Hacker 


"Hearing God: How to Study the Bible’ 


HEN our senior teachers read 

the title on the new summer 
quarter some will feel a bit defeated 
before they begin, while others will 
feel a surge of excitement and chal- 
lenge. The teacher who has already 
taught a series on Bible study and 
met with indifference may feel that 
this quarter is a difficult assignment. 
We may as well face the fact that 
Bible study is not the most popular 
item in our church program. We 
may get several hundred adults at 
the Service for worship on Sunday 
morning, but probably only a small 
percentage of that number find their 
way to a Bible class. 

The teacher will find a new and 
creative approach in this quarter. 
The author has made a fictitious 
teenager named Bert the major point 
of departure for each lesson. Teach- 
er and pupils alike should find Bert 
a very believable and stimulating 
fellow. Each lesson begins describ- 
ing one of Bert’s experiences or 
attitudes and then leads into the 
subject of the lesson. It will be 
important for the teacher to make 
Bert come alive in terms of his or 
her local situation. Put some local 
color into your discussion of Bert 
and the questions he raises. 

A word of caution might be in 
order when the teacher comes to the 
first session. The question “Why 
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study the Bible?” is raised here. 
We should always be careful to 
avoid beating the air with obvious 
questions. Of course the question 
needs to be raised in a series like 
this, but it should not be labored 
for the simple reason that most 
every student in our classes rather 
knows he ought to study the Bible. 
We must clarify for him and help 
him review the best reasons for 
studying the Bible. Then we should 
get on quickly to the HOW. 

On this matter of obvious ques- 
tions, there is the story about a 
pastor who decided to preach on 
the theme, “Is There a God?” The 
theme was posted on his outdoor 
bulletin board and a day later an 
old drunk wobbled down the street. 
He paused in front of the board, 
and read the theme “Is There a 
God?” Then he mused to himself, 
“Betcha there'll be a real stink if 
he says, ‘No!’ ” 


Unit A 


In the first unit of study (Lessons 
2 and 3) the material seeks to make 
the student curious about the origi- 
nal setting of the Bible. The teacher 
will do well to provoke the students 
with creative questions and then set 


Pastor Hacker serves St. Paul Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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them to work seeking the answers. 
Follow the advice of the Teacher’s 
Guide and secure all the tools you 
can for Bible study. A good collec- 
tion of Bible dictionaries, atlases, 
commentaries, various versions and 
translations will be essential. If it 
is possible to let the student take 
some of the tools home during the 
week perhaps some continuing study 
will develop. 


Unit B 


Bert says in the first session that 
he wants to hear God speak and no 
doubt every teenager in the class 
will identify with him at this point. 
The second unit of study, “What 
God Is Saying,” seeks to make clear 
just what the nature of God’s mes- 
sage is. In this unit the teacher 
should strive to crystallize the bur- 
den of the Biblical message. 


How often we find that our peo- 
ple have very little understanding 
of the total revelation in Scripture. 
They can quote this or that verse, 
but they seem unable to put it all 
together. How many of our church 
members could write a brief para- 
graph setting down in a summary 
the content of the Old Testament or 
the New? Here is an opportunity to 
give our seniors a basic understand- 
ing of the total scope of Scripture. 
The material in Lessons 4, 5, and 6 
is very well presented and should 
provide the students a good grasp of 
the total Biblical message. 


Unit C 


When the teacher moves to the 
third unit, “Myself as Listener” 
(Lessons 7 and 8), he will want to 
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drive home the author’s thesis that 
we must be open to the truth of the 
Scriptures if we are to hear what 
God is saying. 

One reason we often do not hear 
God is that our age has taught us to 
be skeptical about most everything 
we do hear. Whether we are aware 
of it or not, we constantly qualify 
everything we hear. We try to dis- 
tinguish between news and _ propa- 
ganda, to get at the kernel of fact 
beneath the hull of reliable sources. 
We realize that those who write 
advertising copy have never learned 
the force of understatement. Perhaps 
many people wonder when they 
hear a sermon, “Does he really be- 
lieve it, or does he just think it 
sounds good?” Our age has made us 
so skeptical we hardly take anything 
at face value. 

The teacher has this particular 
aspect of our culture to consider as 
he seeks to teach his seniors how to 
listen for God’s voice. We don’t 
need to condemn our seniors for 
being skeptical, but rather to help 
them understand how our culture 
affects us as we are confronted by 
the Spirit when he seeks to “lead 
us into all truth.” 


Unit D 


In the last unit of “Specimen Bible 
Studies” the teacher will have a 
golden opportunity to show his 
pupils a variety of ways to study 
the Bible. These five lessons (9-13) 
will give the teacher time to evaluate 
how much of the previous units has 
been assimilated, and also to get 
into some extensive discussion about 
interpretation. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Bible Storytime 


Ne ee ON ING during the 

summer months prevents many 
children from attending their own 
Sunday school class regularly. It be- 
comes more important now than at 
any other time of the year to be sure 
the lessons taught are planned very, 
very carefully. Every step of the way 
must be planned in advance. 

The teacher will want to review 
the unit theme and the preceding 
lesson briefly each Sunday. Then 
each child can connect and apply 
the message of the unit to his own 
life. 

Using a “Lesson Plan Outline” for 
each session gives the teacher a 
quick reference source that can be 
reviewed at a glance without lcafing 
through the Teacher’s Guide. We 
provide mimeographed outlines such 
as the one printed here for each 
teacher. She can complete it as she 
plans her lessons and keep them on 
file for ready reference. 

As the teacher begins preparation 
for the next lesson, she need only 
read over this outline. With her 
mind refreshed about a preceding 
lesson, it can be a very simple mat- 
ter to make the lesson meaningful 
to every child present. 

“Let the children come to me and 
do not hinder them,” are meaning- 
ful words spoken by our Lord to 
every teacher. Prepare, plan and 
study before the session as if every- 
thing depends on you. Then pray as 
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By Eirteen McCietianp 


if everything depends on God. In 
the final analysis it really does! 
Then you may know the real joy 
of a relaxed, confident teaching and 
learning process. 


LESSON PLAN SCHEDULE 


SESSIONS 2 eae 
PAST Ey Se hex ile tee aera eae 
Name of Lesson.......... 
AM ger 2 skeet ee ol 
BiblegStory. ieee. ee 
Bibles Vorse poe eet so os 
Materials Needed ........ 
Procedure: 
PRE-SESSION: 
(Could be review of pre- 
vious session) 
WORSHIP: 
(Children absorb the atti- 
tudes of the adults with 
whom they come in con- 
tact. Poorly planned wor- 


ship periods reflect an at- 
titude of indifference and 
can spoil the joy a child 
should feel at worship 
time.] 

RELAXATION 

BIBLE STORY 

ACTIVITY 

CEDING READ YaTONe®@ 
HOME 

CLOSING PRAYER 


Mrs. McClelland is kindergarten super- 
intendent at the Lutheran Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Rockford, III. 
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KWo 


Dear Pui: 


Are you and your family driving 
over on Saturday for the weekend? 
Before you know it the summer 
will be over. 

We have all the time in the 
world, now that Sunday school is 
over until fall. When you come 
we're planning to take you to our 
favorite picnic spot and spend most 
of at least one of the days commun- 
ing with nature. Otherwise we have 
nothing planned. 

What a relief not to have Sunday 
school for a while. No lesson to 
prepare, no wiggly class to keep in 
line. That Saturday night chore, 
phoning for substitutes, isn’t missed 
by a long shot. 

I guess it’s good for the teachers 
to have a breathing spell. It’s hard 
work preparing for lessons week 
after week. 

The children figure they’ve 
earned some time off too. They’ve 
been pretty faithful all year. All 
but one in my class had perfect at- 
tendance and he squawked about not 
getting a pin. True, one or two of 
them made me wonder if they got 
anything out of the lesson, but at 
least they were there. 

From all reports our Sunday 
school has had its best year ever— 
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more pupils in more classes taught 
by more teachers than ever before. 
Of course we can’t rest on our lau- 
rels. Our parish education commit- 


‘tee will be working hard in the 


next few weeks preparing for an 
even better school in the fall. The 
committee certainly won’t get much 
of a vacation. 

I must admit I get a funny feel- 
ing when I do go to church on a 
Sunday morning and there is no 
church school in session. Empty 
classrooms are always a bit depress- 
ing to me. It’s different coming 
into an empty classroom just after 
a class has been dismissed. Then 
the dusty, half erased chalkboard 
and the books and papers scattered 
about tell me that something has 
been happening. 

All the clutter has been picked 
up in our rooms now. I wonder if 
something shouldn’t be happening 
during the summer. Are we wast- 
ing time, space, and talents? 

I bet we'd be surprised how many 
pupils would be pretty regular in 
Sunday school during the summer 
if we encouraged them to come. 
And I’ve always wondered if any- 
body ever really asked our teachers 
if they’d be willing to continue 
through the summer, or if we just 
take it for granted they’re unwill- 
ing to serve and never ask them 
how they feel about it. 

Maybe I should appoint myself a 
committee of one to find out. 

Yours, 


Nate 


P.S. Don’t come too early on Satur- 
day. The children have to take their 


swimming lessons. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Formation of 


The 
_ American 
Lutheran Church 


Formation of the 
American Lutheran 


Church 
The highlights of the closing and 


constituting conventions of the 
American Lutheran Church merger 
leap out and captivate your atten- 
tion as you listen to this impressive 
hi-fidelity recording of the most im- 
portant moments in the formation 


of this church body. 
33% rpm, hi-fidelity record $3.98 


Order from Augsburg 


DRAMATIC 
Presentation 
of the Birth 
of a New Church 


Introducing the 
American Lutheran 


Church 


Scenes stand out in full-color as 
you visualize this on-the-spot mov- 
ing picture of the events leading 
up to and succeeding the forma- 
tion of the new American Lutheran 
Church. See your new church-_lead- 
ers, highlights of the constituting 
convention and a brief history of 
the Lutheran church. 


Color, 37 minutes, full sound 


track. 
Rental, $10.00 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis *« Columbus * Omaha « Seattle + Calgary 


JUN $9-60-61 
GR W J ASPER 
4652 16 AVE SO 


MINNEAPOLIS 7 MINN fs 


BOOKS 


for 
YOURSELF 


for WORSHIP 


God’s Promises and Our Prayers 


by J. C. K. Preus. The promises of God made through the 
Bible form the basis for a dignified and reverent devotional 
book. The meditations are suitable for private use or family 
worship. They cover special and church occasions as well as 
everyday, and a Bible reading, prayer and hymn stanza ac- 
company each meditation. 


$3.00 
Code 10-1386 


for NEW INSIGHTS 


Tender Tyrant 


by Carvel Lee. This is the true story of a mentally retarded 
child. It is written with warmth and sympathy, humor and 
intelligent understanding. It is good general reading, and its 
thoughtful conclusions make it especially important for those 
who may deal with a retarded child. 


$3.00 
Code 10-3110 


On cash orders, add !0c postage per dollar. 
Order from the nearest branch of 
: 426 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
é| sbu ri 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
G g 318 South 18th Street, Omaha 2, Neb. 
1925 Third Avenue, Seattle |, Wash. 
26 Fourth Street N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
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COVER: This year's institute course will 


help teachers "Make the Most of Activi- 
ties for Learning.'' Photo credits: H. Arm- 
Edc CY strong Roberts, Sioux Valley News, Frank 


Olsen, Harold Lambert. 
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Focus 


AN Gee this issue the emphasis 
for the past year, “The Teach- 
er’s Spiritual Growth,” is concluded. 
For this month the theme has been 
called, “The Teacher’s Spiritual 
Growth Through an Appreciation 
of His Tools.” 

Those of you who have used the 
first grade course, “About God and 
Me,” which was available last fall 
for the first time will be interested 
in Mrs. Hanson’s article (p. 5). It 
isn’t the most dramatic story you’ve 
ever read, but it tells what had to 
transpire before you could open the 
teacher’s guide on your desk and 
put the pupil’s book in a child’s 
hands. Write to the publishing 
house for more information if you’re 
not familiar with the built-in ad- 
vantages of “About God and Me.” 

Almost every time a group of 
pastors and teachers meets with a 
member or two of the parish educa- 
tion staff the question is raised, 
“What about our new curriculum?” 
Dr. Evenson’s “Direct Lines,” (p. 
25) and Dr. Asper’s article begin- 
ning on page 9 will help answer 
the question. A new curriculum is a 
momentous task. Their articles will 
remind you how vital each step is 
along the way. 

The preview days being con- 
ducted this summer to introduce the 
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new seventh grade course, “The 
People and the Promise,” are being 
held as planned. Those charged with 
the educational programs in our 
parishes should become acquainted 
with this new course. It is another 
new, helpful tool. See the LuTHERAN 
Teacuer for April (p. 11), where 
the writer and editor, T. J. Vinger, 
tells about it in detail. 


Local congregations have also 
been informed about the new Junior 
Lutheran series. District trainers 
and conference instructors have the 
added information you need about 
this program to augment the mail- 
ing from the Department. Here is 
another new tool to use. 


The cover and two other articles 
also point to this month’s emphasis. 
Pastor Wegmeyer (p. 13) has taken 
this year’s course, “Making the Most 
of Activities for Learning,” as part 
of his training to teach it this sum- 
mer. Pastor Hanson (p. 21) has 
helped make Church Workers’ In- 
stitutes in his Conference more effec- 
tive tools. 

Summer time is a good time to 
take stock and examine the tools 
we can use. We have a great deal 
of confidence in our teaching pro- 
gram. We do well to become 
familiar with every item offered. 


eee asa matter of fact 


Dr. Wallace J. Asper, Curriculum Coordinator, and Marvin A. Johnson, 
Research Consultant for the Department of Parish Education, will 


attend a curriculum evaluation conference at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., August 7-18. 


Pictured below are four members of the Intersynodical Committee 
for the Translation of Luther's Small Catechism with a copy of the 
new translation being field tested in parishes and schools in every 
area of the United States and Canada. 


From left to right: Gustav K. Wiencke, a member of the editorial staff 
of Muhlenberg Press; Paul M. Lindberg, on the faculty of Augustana 
Seminary, Rock Island, Ill.; Allan Hart Jahsmann, an editor for 
Concordia Publishing House; and William D. Streng, faculty mem- 
ber from Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, lowa. 


4 pie hlem® 


4 LUTHERAN TEACHER 


From idea to printed page 


“About God and Me” 


By Mar.iis Hanson 


pe wonder just what goes into 
the production of a Sunday 
School course like “About God and 
Me”? Obviously, energies and talents 
of people—educators, writers, theo- 
logians, editors, artists, reviewers ... 
pounds of paper—in the form of 
letters, resource material, first and 
second, sometimes third and fourth 
drafts of manuscripts . . . confer- 
ences — between staff and writers, 
editor and publisher, writers and 
artists, reviewers and staff .. . zdeas 
—for every one included in the 
course countless others were pro- 
posed and abandoned. Yet more im- 
portant in this production than the 
paper and conferences and even the 
people and ideas was that intangible 
—the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
A quick look at the step by step 
process may give insights into the 
frustrations and problems, the great 
satisfactions and thrills, and the im- 
mensity and complexity of produc- 
ing a course to give first graders a 
meaningful religious experience. 
Staff members in the Christian 
Education Department of the ELC 
took the first step by determining 
what first graders are like and what 
they ought to gain from a year of 
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Sunday school. They then selected 
Bible stories and passages which 
would accomplish these aims. Four 
people were selected and challenged 
to write a first grade course based 
on this foundation. 

The first task for the writers was 
to become familiar with the philoso- 
phy of Christian education and with 
first graders—their books, their 
games, their vocabulary, their very 
thinking. The writers read about 
first graders, watched them, talked 
to them, read their books, and soon 
began to see things from a first 
grader’s point of view. As a result 
they learned what could and could- 
n't be part of a first grade lesson. 

After the saturation process, which 
each writer carried on independent- 
ly, a conference was held to teach 
the writers how to write a lesson 
description, which is simply an out- 
line of a Sunday school lesson. The 
writers had two things as a starting 
point for writing each description, 
the purpose or aim of the lesson 


Mrs. Hanson, a public school teacher, 
is one of the writers for ‘““About God and 
Me.” She is living at Fort Worth, Tex. 
where her husband has been intern at 
Trinity Church. 


and the Bible basis. Before even 
thinking about ways to teach the les- 
son, the Bible basis and purpose had 
to S: carefully studied so a concise 
paragraph could be written concern- 
ing the basic concepts involved. 
These concepts had to be clearly and 
accurately understood and stated so 
they could serve as a good guide 
in planning the actual lesson. 
Here the writer revealed her own 
theology —how does God answer 
prayer? . . . what is sin? Often 
writers found themselves deep in 
books on doctrine because a vague 
understanding of sin isn’t a good 
enough basis on which to plan and 
build a lesson on sin. These same 
concepts then had to be applied to 
first graders, in other words, put 
into language and thought forms 
they could understand. For even 
though an adult may realize that 
basically sin is rebelling against God, 


a first grader thinks of it in more 
concrete terms as the wrong things 
he does. 

The next step in preparing a 
lesson description was to think up 
ideas for the stories, activities, home- 
work, the pupil’s book and all the 
other elements of a lesson through 
which the point is taught. Through- 
out the idea period the purpose of 
the lesson and characteristics of 
first graders had to be kept con- 
stantly in mind. 

For example, if a lesson was to 
help the child become aware of his 
need for prayer and to encourage 
him to pray, possible ideas for ac- 
tivities were suggested. The child 
could make a book of prayers for 
different occasions, or discuss pic- 
tures of others praying and draw a 
picture of themselves at prayer, or 
mount a copy of the Lord’s Prayer. 


When the children work on a mural, chairs are often unnecessary. The one below is 


entitled, ''We come to God's House." 


question, 


tr: 


Mrs. Hanson (right) lists answers to the 
"What do we do in God's House?" 


However, first graders can’t read 
and write well enough to make a 
book of prayers and mounting a 
prayer doesn’t really help accom- 
plish the purpose of the lesson. So 
only one of the ideas could seriously 
be considered. 

For two months each writer 
worked (sometimes agonizingly and 
sometimes jubilantly) on lesson de- 
scriptions for one quarter of the 
first grade course. They wrestled 
with problems . . . what’s the best 
way to help a child experience the 
joy of Easter? . . . how could the 
pupil’s book be made _ interesting 
and varied and yet always accom- 
plish the purpose of the lesson? 
The writers asked questions and 
looked for answers—a visit with a 
first grade teacher to learn how 
long a first grader takes to draw a 
picture of himself, a singing session 


to see which hymns he can learn 
and understand, a study of research 
to see what parts of the emotion- 
charged crucifixion story should be 
presented. 

When the descriptions were com- 
pleted, they were submitted to the 
parish education staff who evaluated 
each description in detail. Also by 
assembling the descriptions for all 
four quarters, they could see 
whether together they formed a uni- 
fied course. Was drawing pictures 
an overworked activity? Did the 
Bible receive meaningful sustained 
use throughout? Was the pupil chal- 
lenged with progressively more diffi- 
cult work as the year advanced? 

These findings were reported at 
a third conference with the writers. 
The lesson descriptions were re- 
turned to the writers with com- 
ments in the margins concerning 


strengths and weaknesses — “excel- 
lent? thissmmust,/ go" Fy. can 
first graders do this?” . . . “faulty 
theology.” Some descriptions had to 
be revised, some completely rewrit- 
ten, and some were ready to be trans- 
formed from outlined ideas to the 
manuscripts which would appear in 
print. At this third conference many 
helpful instructions were given for 
actual manuscript writing. 


With assistance from the editor 
via mail and personal conferences, 
the task of reworking the descrip- 
tions was completed. Then began 
the exciting and painstaking work 
of putting the ideas of the descrip- 
tions into the very words which 
would be read and studied by teach- 
ers and _ students choosing 
names for fictional first graders who 
were to become good friends of real 
first graders; writing Bible stories 
and verses in words first graders 
knew and understood; writing direc- 
tions in the clearest and most con- 
cise way so the teacher would know 
how to carry out activity sugges- 
tions; writing and rewriting stories 
® that were appealing and purposeful; 
using vocabulary in the pupil’s book 
that first graders could read. And 
always there was the problem of 
too many words for the number of 
pages available! 

Along with writing the manu- 
scripts the authors wrote descrip- 
tions of every picture and illustra- 
tion which was to be included in the 
pupil’s book and teacher’s manual. 
These pictures which were only in 
the author’s mind had to be de- 
scribed in detail—the expressions of 
faces, type of clothing, background, 
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ages of people, action to be shown— 
all so the artist could produce pic- 
tures that would really help teach 
the lesson. Pictures in writer’s mind 
then became pictures on paper, 
though sometimes not until after 
two or more tries .. . “better put 
long pants on Ricky” “the 
hymnbooks can’t be black.” 


By a predetermined deadline 
(which is always just barely met) 
the writer submitted her completed 
manuscripts for the teacher’s man- 
ual and pupil’s book to the editor. 
Now the writer began to fade out 
of the picture, but many more per- 
sonalities came into focus. Every 
lesson was sent to six reviewers— 
an expert in theology, an expert in 
education, and an “average” Sunday 
school teacher, a parish education 
director, a first grade public school 
teacher, and a pastor. Each carefully 
evaluated the lesson from his own 
point of view. Again comments filled 
the margins. The editor sifted com- 
ments and then revised the lessons 
where necessary, sometimes with the 
assistance again of the writer. 


By the summer of 1960 “About 
God and Me” was presented to the 
churches through a series of clinics. 
In the fall of 1960, a new first grade 
Sunday school course was ready for 
use by teachers and children all 
over the country. 


In the years to come, this com- 
plex process involving people, paper 
and the Holy Spirit will be repeated 
many times as more new courses 
for Christian education are devel- 
oped in an attempt to meet the 
spiritual challenges of life in the 
20th century. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


A brief look at the 


Curriculuin Process 


By Wattace J. AspPER 


es working with wood and 
we find the job calls for the 
use of a drill, we can get into quite a 
struggle if we choose to use a screw 
driver instead. But even if we use 
a drill, we find there is a variety 
from which to choose. It is not only 
important that we use the right type 
of tool; the best progress is made 
when we select the best tool for 
the job to be done. 

In the teaching ministry of the 
church we have similar concerns. 
The curriculum materials are 
among the chief tools for this min- 
istry. Do we have the right type of 
tools, and do we have the best tools 
for a particular learning oppor- 
tunity? 

Even with a rich heritage of 
teaching materials from the merged 
churches that now constitute our 
synod we are quite aware of our 
need for better tools with which to 
work. A new curriculum for the 
new church is being planned and 
constructed. How does a new cur- 
riculum come into being? 

Rather than trying to answer 
these questions in terms of cen- 
turies of heritage in the Christian 
Church or years of labor or thou- 
sands of dollars, eight large steps 
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have been selected. Within each of 
these large blocks of effort there are 
more “little steps” and details than 
any of us have ever tried to count. 


Foundational Statements 


Curriculum for parish education in 
its broadest sense has been defined 
as experience under guidance to- 
ward the fulfillment of the purposes 
of Christian education. Therefore, 
when planning a new curriculum 
which eventually will have new 
curriculum materials, it is necessary 
to make a thorough-going study of 
our entire program and the princi- 
ples upon which it is built. Out of 
this study are produced our founda- 
tional statements. These are extreme- 
ly important. Here we state our gen- 
eral objective or major purpose for 
the entire program. 

We also re-examine the theology 
of our church and set forth in 
foundational statements its major 
implications for curriculum in par- 
ish education. Then we go on to 
ask: Where does Christian educa- 
tion take place? What should be the 
extent of curriculum in the life of 


Dr. Asper is the Curriculum Coordinator 
for the Department of Parish Education. 


the learner? What is appropriate 
content for the curriculum? How 
do we best communicate in Chris- 
tian education? These are known as 
questions of purpose, context, scope, 
teaching-learning process, organiz- 
ing principle, and organizing media. 


Comprehensive Design 


Many questions are still unanswered. 
How should we build on these foun- 
dations? A comprehensive design 
must be made for the program, in- 
cluding those agencies of the church 
school which currently bear many 
names: Sunday, weekday, released- 
time, vacation, confirmation, adult 
classes, nursery roll, nursery classes, 
junior Lutherans, etc. How should 
we group or grade the learners? 
How can we arrange the scope of 
the curriculum so as to teach the 
whole counsel of God? Should there 
be uniform themes or texts? Should 
there be cycles of curriculum ma- 
terials and if so, how many? What 
should the objectives be for each 
age-level? Who are our teachers? 
What kind of training and ma- 
terials do they need? How much 
time per week can the church 
rightfully request for its educational 
task? How many weeks of the year? 
How much can be accomplished at 
home and how much in the class 
setting? How can we give learners 
a sense of progression without feel- 
ing they have arrived at a terminal 
point and thus become “alumni” of 
the church school? How can cur- 
riculum materials be well-structured 
yet flexible enough to meet needs in 
all types of congregations in many 
geographical areas? 
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Design of Curriculum Materials 


Eventually the parish education staft 
is able to focus on the design of 
age-level curriculum materials. An 
over-all series is planned within 
which there are a number of courses. 
This varies a great deal, of course, 
depending on whether it is for adult, 
senior high, junior high, elementary 
school, kindergarten, or preschool 
learners. Units are planned within 
each course, and lessons within each 
unit. Objectives are stated, outlines 
of teaching-learning opportunities 
are worked out in sequence, and a 
written description of the course is 
prepared. The age-level directors of 
education on the staff at synodical 
headquarters are intensely involved 
in this type of planning. They work 
alone, in committee, and in full 
staff sessions. They gather all the 
pertinent resources they can. Fre- 
quently they have consultations with 
educators, theologians, editors, spe- 
cialists on the staff in research and 
audio-visuals, and other experienced 
church school teachers. 


Pilot Study 


We want to make sure we are on 
the right track. Will this course real- 
ly work? The age-level director 
writes a number of lessons and 
uses them in an actual church school 
setting. Numerous congregations co- 
operate with genuine interest and 
assistance. Pilot studies may range 
from a few weeks to many months 
in length. Sometimes plans are modi- 
fied a great deal; they could be 
abandoned. Often the basic design 
is found to be a good one, and the 
work progresses. 
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Writers and Artists 


The resource list of potential writers 
is reviewed and a writer is selected 
for a particular unit, course, or as- 
signment. (Usually several writers 
are involyed in any one course.) 
If the potential writer agrees to as- 
sume the assignment, a_ briefing 
conference is arranged. This pro- 
vides opportunity for interpreting 
course design, indicating resources, 
explaining manuscript requirements, 
and exploring questions that may 
arise. Briefing conferences with ar- 
tists are also held, recognizing that 
art in curriculum is more than deco- 
ration. In securing artists and writ- 
ers, setting schedules, establishing 
format, working out details of 
course design, etc., there is a close 
working relationship between the 
Department of Parish Education 
and the Curriculum Editorial and 
Production Departments of Augs- 
burg Publishing House. Both staffs 
are cooperatively involved at many 
points all along the way. 


Reviewers 


The curriculum materials are first 
made available in adequate quantity 
for two purposes: reviewing and 
field testing. Persons selected to re- 
view manuscripts keep in mind a 
particular objective, such as, “Is this 
theologically correct?” or, “Is this 
educationally sound?” Their com- 
ments and insights often prove to 
be very helpful. 


Field Tests 


We know how the basic design of 
a course worked in a small pilot 
situation, but will it meet the needs 
of the church at large? One of the 
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best ways to find out is to use the 
entire course in a number of con- 
gregations of different types in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Depend- 
able principles from the growing 
area of educational research are ap- 
plied for selecting sample congrega- 
tions, conducting the experiment, 
and evaluating the results. Regional 
and district directors of parish edu- 
cation, pastors, local committees of 
parish education, church school 
teachers and administrators, and 
parents cooperate to make these field 
tests possible. Written requirements 
for revision are prepared in the De- 
partment of Parish Education on the 
basis of what has been learned 
through the reviewers and the field 
tests. 


Publishing 


Revision requirements are inter- 
preted to the curriculum editors of 
Augsburg Publishing House. The 
material is then edited (during 
which time there may be additional 
conferences with members of the 
parish education staff). These edi- 
tors have hundreds of details to keep 
in mind regarding such things as 
manuscript rules, printing style, for- 
mat, color, and preduction schedule. 
Materials are submitted for print- 
ing, following which a number of 
additional steps must be taken be- 
fore they are actually introduced for 
congregational use. 

You may wonder if all this is 
necessary. This—and much more— 
is necessary if we are to have the 
right tools and the best possible 
tools to teach faithfully God’s truth 
in order that adults, youth, and chil- 
dren may live in Christ. 


Wie some apprehension I was 
asked to take the course 
“Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning.” First of all I was a little 
wary because I had agreed to attend 
the sessions with Junior Department 
teachers. J am not as well acquainted 


ACTIVITIES 


for learning 


By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


with juniors as I am with older 
people. Secondly, I didn’t know 
about this “activities business,” es- 
pecially for Sunday school. But 
when the brochure came telling me 
about the course, I really wondered 
what I had gotten into. Those tak- 
ing the Junior course were told, 
“Bring a box of crayons, scraps of 
cloth, needle and thread.” 

Now I had been a_ bachelor 
preacher for three years and must 
confess that I had done some emer- 
gency sewing on occasion, but that 
was in the privacy of the parsonage 
with the window shades pulled 
down. Was I now to do some sew- 


Pastor Wegmeyer serves as Director of 
Parish Education in the Washington, D. C. 
regional office. 
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ing in public? What is Christian 
education coming to? Why not 
teach the Bible to the children in- 
stead of fooling with all these “ac- 
tivities”? 

My own misgivings were bol- 
stered when others to whom I spoke 
insisted that if the teachers really 
knew what was in the Bible, we 
wouldn’t have to spend so much 
time helping them with methods 
and activities. “Surely,” I thought, 
“this is going to be a very unpopu- 
lar course.” 

When I found myself making a 
bookmark from some scraps of cloth 
within three minutes after the first 
class session began, I decided that 
my worst fears were being realized. 
This was going to be a crayons-and- 
scissors, paper-and-paste course. But 
IT soon found out how wrong I was. 


I learned that activities were not 
something to kill time after the 
lesson was over, but a vital part of 
the lesson itself. I discovered that 
even the active thinking which the 
pupils do is part of “activities.” | 
learned that the emphasis of this 
course was to be on helping the 
pupils learn by actually using the 
Bible, to help them discover what the 
Bible says and means. My textbook 
said, “Each junior should have his 
own copy of the Bible and use it in 
class. It is much more interesting to 
the junior to look up a familiar story 
in his Bible and to check some facts 
than it is for him to sit and listen 
while you tell him such facts.” I 
thought back to my own childhood 
days in Sunday school—how the 
teacher read us the same Bible 
stories out of a “Bible history book” 
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year after year, but that we had 
never learned to use the Bible our- 
selves. Now if activities meant teach- 
ing children to actually use the 
Bible, I was all for it. And I found 
that a large part of the course dealt 
exactly with that. 


Later on in the course we learned 
about “Using Verbal Expressions.” 
This meant learning to compose and 
speak prayers, practicing the read- 
ing of the Bible in unison or using 
choral speaking, encouraging the 
children to put into their own words 
some of the dramatic events of Scrip- 
ture to make them more alive. 


I discovered that “Making the 
Most of Activities for Learning” 
meant just what it said: helping 
pupils learn the facts and meaning 
of the Christian faith through actual 
participation and involvement. If it 
would make Bible study more na- 
tural and exciting, if it would en- 
courage activity in prayer, if it 
would help make the faith a part of 
the pupils’ lives, who could have 
any objection? Certainly not I. So 
what started out to be a very un- 
popular course turned out to be a 
most popular and useful one, not 
only because it was fun and in- 
formative, but because it was so 
basically Bible-centered. 


Oh yes, although my wife had 
sent along spools of thread, yards 
of yarn and at least fifty needles of 
all shapes and sizes, I never got to 
use any of them. But I know how, 
should the occasion arise. “There is 
more than one way to hold things 
together,’ the teacher said. And 
there is also more than one way to 
put a lesson across, I discovered. 
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Conference Church Workers Institutes 


Our CCWI WORKED! 


By James L. Hanson 


UMBERS! Numbers! Num- 
bers! Everywhere one looks, 
one is bombarded by numbers—pop- 
ulation explosions, budgets, acci- 
dents, calls, church attendance, etc. 
Let me give you a few more 
numbers. From a strictly numerical 
point of view our Conference 
Church Worker’s Institute has been 
successful. We have kept records 
for the past four years and have 
seen a marked increase each year: 
1957—100; 1958—161; 1959—257 
1960—301. The last figure repre- 
sents over two-thirds of the teachers 
in our Conference. We feel we have 
a good start. 

The story is not complete until 
we see that the number of those re- 
turning for all the sessions has also 
increased substantially. An Institute 
is far from effective if the teachers 
are not returning for the next ses- 
sion. In 1957 our Institute was a 
one-day affair. In 1958 about 40 
came to all the sessions. In 1959 
credit cards were issued to 59. And 
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in 1960, 130 deemed it worthwhile 
to return for all the sessions. Less 
than 100 came once in 1960. 

But you are less interested in our 
history than the reasons why we 
experienced our increases. There are 
a number of them. 


A New Course Each Year 


The teachers and pastors have got- 
ten over the idea for the most part 
that the material at the CCWI is 
almost bound to be a rehash of the 
course they had the year before. 
There were many comments made 
before the Institute to the affect that 
“our teachers went last year and 
know a lot of that stuff.” Teachers 
attending, however, soon discovered 
there was more involved in the 
teaching of “Johnny” than meets 
the eye. Their enthusiasm spread. 


Pastor Hanson serves First Lutheran 
Church, Middle River, Minn., and is a 
member of the Parish Education Commit- 
tee for the Northern Minnesota District. 
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Many of our teachers failed to 
grasp the idea that teaching is not 
simply “retelling the story in your 
own words and coloring a picture.” 
These young people have personali- 
ties, abilities, interests all their own. 
They need to be understood. There 
are correct and incorrect ways of 
teaching and presenting material. 
Activity periods are too valuable to 
be used as “time killers.” 

Since our teachers became aware 
that there were many related areas 
to be understood for effective teach- 
ing, they have sought to use the 
available help. Presenting titles of 
the courses for succeeding years can 
serve to promote the awareness of 
the need for more help. 


A Good Location 


This has been one of our keys to an 
increasing attendance. You may say 
that this is quite obvious, and it is. 
But it took us some time to discover 
what a good location could mean 
for our CCWI. 

We had to realize that the center 
of the Conference is not always the 
best place. Although it provides the 
center for driving distances, it does 
not always mean a concentration of 
teachers. We discovered that the ma- 
jority of the teachers were located at 
either end of the Conference. (We 
have a rather long Conference). 
While at the District Instructor’s 
Institute our team of teachers talked 
over the past record and sought to 
discover ways of improvement. It 
was decided to try two Institutes, 
one at each end of the Conference, 
presenting the same material at each 
one. As these locations were also the 
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two trade centers of the area, the 
teachers from the outlying areas 
were used to driving the distances 
involved. 

Some quite favorable results came 
from this procedure. There were 
many more teachers attending the 
two Institutes. The classes at the 
Institutes were reduced to a teach- 
able size. There was more oppor- 
tunity for discussion, sharing ideas, 
and individual questions. The teach- 
ers, not having to drive so far, were 
willing to come more often. 


An Able Staff 


Our Institutes have been blessed 
with a good quality of instructors. 
No matter where one holds the In- 
stitute, nor how much the impor- 
tance of coming has been stressed, 
the teachers will not return if the 
Institute instructors are not present- 
ing an interesting and informative 
class. 

On our teaching staff at the 
CCWI last year we had two in- 
structors who had taught that past 
year on the District level. Two of 
the other instructors were chosen 
by the District to be instructors this 
year. 


Well-organized Sessions 


It has been our feeling that teachers 
respond to a well-organized CCWI. 
When you go to a meeting and 
upon arrival sense that there hasn’t 
been much planning and organiza- 
tion preceding the meeting, your 
interest has a tendency to wane. If 
those planning don’t feel the CCWI 
is important enough to be run cor- 
rectly or have the details thought 
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out in advance, neither will the 
teachers feel it to be. 

In connection with this aspect of 
the CCWIs, it would be well to 
say that it is difficult for the con- 
ference deans and instructors to 
know what to do without having 
some ideas, points of comparison 
and leadership within the District 
itself. We are quite fortunate to 
have a Director of Parish Education 
in our District. Since his arrival our 
district education emphasis has been 
better organized and moving at a 
faster pace. We in the Conference 
have had much more help and our 
District has profited immensely 
from his work and leadership. 


Help from the Pastors 


There is one item that has certainly 
affected our CCWI. This has been 
the attitude of the pastors within the 
Conference. We have noticed that 
where the pastor seems genuinely 
interested, there is a good repre- 
sentation from his congregation. If 
he shows little interest and doesn’t 
see much point in this aspect of the 
education program or feels that it 
is “too far” and “too often” this 
attitude soon becomes apparent in 
the teachers. Some have gone so 
far as to say, “Our teachers have 
been teaching for years and know 
how to teach,” as if there were 
nothing more to learn. 

There is one peace which 
serves as a good example. The first 
year they had no interest in the 
CCWI. The next year a member of 
the staff was one of the instruc- 
tors. Then there were many attend- 
ing—it had the largest percentage 
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in attendance. The next year this 
person had moved and there were 
only a few who came from this con- 
gregation. A change of personnel 
took place again and the last year a 
large percentage of their teachers 
attended. 

Not all congregations are that 
dependent upon their leadership. 
But one of the main reasons for the 
success of our CCWI has been the 
interest of a number of the pastors 
who came each week and brought 
their teachers. 


The Result? 


So far numbers are the only measur- 
ing rods that we have. The real 
measure of whether or not our 
CCWI is working is to be found in 
the classroom. Have our teachers 
really benefited from their experi- 
ences? No doubt many have. But 
the question still remains: Are they 
putting into practice the new meth- 
ods and ideas which they have 
learned ? 

There are many ways of instruct- 
ing teachers; the CCWI is only one 
way. We have found that it has 
worked for our Conference very 
well. We have by no means reached 
a utopia in CCWIs, but we have 
been granted a measure of success. 
Nevertheless, our successes still in- 
volve individual responsibility. We 
must ask ourselves, “Am I willing 
to take the time to be a better 
teacher?” 

Plan to attend your CCWI next 
fall. You will become increasingly 
aware that there is more to serving 
Christ in the church schools than 
meets the eye. The CCWI is ayail- 
able to help you in your service. 
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Teaching God's Word to deaf children can bring 


Blessings 
in Disguise 


By Lois Lyman 


HE WORLD in which we live 

is a wonderful but strange 
place. On the surface it appears 
quite beautiful and perfect, but a 
closer look often shows its imperfec- 
tions. These imperfections can be 
found anywhere, in anything, God- 
made or man-made. With many 
people, flaws would only detract 
from the item or cause it to be use- 
less. They cannot cope with that 
which is undesirable. But for others, 
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a flaw can be turned into something 
very attractive and worthwhile. It 
may become an unexpected _bless- 
ing. 

The discovery of deafness in their 
child is a shocking experience for 
parents. When the child is ready to 
enter school, his situation seems 
hopeless. He has no speech and no 


Miss Lyman teaches a kindergarten class 
of deaf children at Agassiz School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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comprehension of language. Educa- 
tionally, his imperfection is the 
worst of all handicaps. He must 
first learn the language before he 
can study and learn any other sub- 
ject. The road which lies ahead of 
a deaf person is a long and difh- 
cult one, but it can be a rewarding 
one. 

In the learning process it is easy 
for a deaf person to understand con- 
crete ideas. He can quickly learn the 
name of an unfamiliar object. On 
the other hand, it is difficult for him 
to understand abstract ideas. We all 
realize how hard it is for any child 
to understand the concept of God 
and those things related to God. 
And we can well imagine how 


much harder this is for a child who 
cannot hear. It is especially impor- 
tant that deaf children be instructed 
in religion by a trained teacher. 
Then they might have the best op- 
portunity to learn what their rela- 


tion to God should be. 

Bethlehem Church, Minneapolis, 
has made this opportunity available 
to deaf children. It was recognized 
five years ago that there was a need 
for a special class in the church 
school. Bethlehem is in the same 


neighborhood as the School for the 
Deaf. Many families with deaf chil- 
dren have moved into the area to be 
near the school. The church found 
itself with a number of deaf handi- 
capped children enrolled in its Sun- 


Miss Lyman helps a boy "feel" the sound of a word. Then he learns to speak it. 
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day school. Consequently, a class 
was started to accommodate these 
young people. 

This year the class has consisted 
of seven children, ranging in age 
from eight to fourteen years. All 
are profoundly deaf. They are intel- 
ligent, happy kids and are eager to 
learn. I count it a privilege to be 
teaching them the promises of God 
and directing them in the way of 
life everlasting through Jesus Christ. 
I believe this training is even more 
important than their formal educa- 
tion. 


Four years of training in Educa- 
tion of the Deaf at Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, have equipped me 
for my task. During my year of 
teaching I have learned a great deal 
more about deaf children. I have 
seen the progress they can make in 
school and I have seen how they 
can take a near-normal place in 
society after their years of special- 
ized schooling. It is truly wonderful 
and heartwarming to see what a 
deaf child can accomplish. 


‘In our Sunday school class we 
have had a lot of interesting ex- 
periences. My children are like any 
normal children. Each has an in- 
dividual personality. Each has his 
own special needs. For these reasons 
and because of the differences in age, 
each child has to be dealt with in- 
dividually. Some have more lan- 
guage than others and as a result 
can understand more of the lesson 
material. 

With the younger ones, I always 
try to have lessons dealing with 
everyday life and how God should 
affect our lives. For example: we 
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have discussed the meaning of 
prayer. With normal children, the 
needs would be 


1. for praise and thanksgiving 

2. for confession of sins 

3. to request blessings. 

With my deaf children, the peti- 
tions have to be put into simple 
words which they know: 

1. to say thank you to God for 
food, clothing, etc. 

2. to say I’m sorry when I’m bad 

3. to ask God to bless me, Mother 
and Father, sick people, etc. 


The older children are able to 
enjoy the Bible stories because most 
of them have acquired a larger vo- 
cabulary. But again, the stories have 
to be translated into language which 
they can understand. In the pre- 
pared lessons there must be features 
added for interest or color. To the 
deaf child at this age, only the main 
point is important. Though they 
can read the lesson as it is, I always 
shorten it to include only the sen- 
tences which are directly related to 
the story. 

You might wonder how a deaf 
child first comes to realize there is 
a God in heaven. I have found an 
effective introduction: I list many 
things which have been made by 
man. 


1. Sally’s dress made by Grandma 

2. a cake made by Mother 

3. a bridge made by many men 

4. a picture made by me. 

Then I list things which have 
been created by God. 

1. trees and flowers 

2. Jack’s baby brother 

3. birds 

4. George’s dog. 


It doesn’t take them long to un- 
derstand. And when they realize 
that there are things which men 
cannot make, they are full of ques- 
tions about this Person called God. 


Isn’t this the way Paul confronted 
the Gentiles during his missionary 
journeys? He introduced God as the 
Creator of the world and everything 
in it, being Lord of heaven and 
earth (Acts 17:24). Ministry to the 
deaf is similar to that to the heathen. 
Neither have heard the Word of 
God. 

Though they understand many of 
the concepts, it is very difficult for 
the young deaf children to under- 
stand the why of things. For exam- 
ple: Christ died on the cross—but 
why? They don’t realize that people 
are sinful and lost, and therefore 
they need a Savior. 

It is also very difficult for them 
to understand there is a Person big- 
ger than Mother and Father who 
cares for them. They receive the 
necessities for existence plus the 
luxuries; they have clothing, they 
get three meals a day, they live in 
nice houses. Who gives these to 
them? Mother and Father, of course. 


I am continually amazed at what 
these deaf children do understand. 
One of the girls in my class was 
confirmed last May. With her 75- 
80°% hearing loss, I dare say she 
had achieved as much as any of the 
other confirmands. At fourteen she 
had learned and could express all 
the Christian concepts fluently. 

The general public is under the 
assumption that deaf people are 
taught by the sign language, and 
that they are not able to speak. This 
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is not true. There are many resi- 
dential schools for the deaf which 
use the sign language in high school, 
but for the most part, deaf children 
are taught to talk and to lipread. 
This is my method in school and in 
Sunday school. 


The children read my lips, and 
in turn, they speak aloud to me. I 
use lots of pictures and do some 
writing on the blackboard. When- 
ever there is a new word, they learn 
to read it and to say it. In learning 
to speak an unfamiliar word, it 
helps to place the child’s hand on 
my throat. He feels the vibrations 
and the rhythm of my voice and 
can then imitate what I am saying. 


The children enjoy filmstrips. 
They have vivid imaginations and 
love to interpret the pictures as we 
go along. Recently we showed the 
parable of the Lost Sheep. They 
could see the love of the shepherd 
for his sheep, and they quickly ap- 
plied it to Christ’s love for his 
children. It is really inspiring to see 
them begin to grasp such ideas and 
concepts. What a wonderful feeling 
it must be for them to realize that 
life has a real purpose, that God is 
their Creator and Sustainer, and 
that through Christ they can make 
their eternal home in Heaven. 


Yes, our world is a wonderful 
but strange place. We can all bene- 
fit from a concern for our handi- 
capped children. Those who have 
conquered their imperfection can be 
called truly great persons. And to 
us who are their teachers, parents, 
or friends, they have become un- 
expected and often disguised bless- 
ings. 
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Paris 


Education 


Prans 


By R. A. VocGELEY 


| eae year the Board of Parish 
Education of the American Lu- 
theran Church has established its 
own theme and prepared its own 


materials for Parish Education 
Month. 


TEACH GOD'S TRUTH 


A four color poster announces this 
year’s Parish Education Month 
theme. It highlights the consistent 
teaching ministry of the church. 
Faithfully we must Teach God’s 
Truth. Two pamphlets (tract size) 
are sale items from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House as is the usual 
“Recognition Folder.” 


Something New 

A new Parish Education Month 
item this year is a printed Parish 
Education Service. It brings to the 
entire congregation its teaching re- 
sponsibility and seeks to secure a 
response from each member, young 
and mature. 

The poster and sample releases 
were included in the August mail- 
ing to pastors, Sunday school super- 
intendents and the chairman of par- 


Dr. Vogeley is Associate Director of 
Parish Education. 
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ish education committees whose 
names and addresses have been sent 
to the department. 


Junior Lutherans 


Have you completed your plans for 
the Junior Lutheran program in 
your parish this fall? The study 
topic is: “The Story of My Church,” 
that is, my new American Lutheran 
Church. The pupil’s material is ac- 
curate, interesting and _ attractive. 
The leader’s material contains many 
helpful procedures and _ resources. 
Leaders may receive special help 
and guidance at the Conference 
Church Workers’ Institutes. 

The Junior Lutherans (preschool, 
primary, and junior) may meet 
every week, every other week, or 
once a month. 

Special invitations and other pro- 
motional helps are available. Please 
use the order blanks included in the 
Junior Lutheran mailing. 


The Confirmation Classes 
A new class will meet this fall in 
virtually each of our 5000 congre- 
gations. 

In many parishes the pastor first 
confers with the class members and 
their parents. He explains his plans, 
the sessions, the assignments, the 
important cooperation of the par- 
ents, and the hoped-for growth in 
grace and knowledge. 

Many pastors use the filmstrip, 
Confirmed in Faith and the tracts ' 
which are available on request. 

A special part of the Parish Edu- 
cation Service refers to the members 
of the catechetical classes and their 
parents. 
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"Hold Fast" 


Many excellent suggestions were in- 
cluded in this packet mailed to pas- 
tors some time ago. These resources 
are available from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 


How's Your A.D.? 
Bulletin 428 published by the Michi- 
gan State Department of Public In- 
formation outlines some interesting 
principles: 

1. Adult education should be fi- 
nanced through state and local reve- 
nues as an integral phase of the 
state’s program of public school edu- 
cation. 


2. The long-range plans for fi- 
nancing adult education should an- 
ticipate the day when the time- 
honored concept of equal educa- 
tional opportunity will apply to 
adult education as it does to other 
phases of public education. 


3. Public school adult education 
should receive the same ratio of 
financial support through state 
sources, based upon cost, as is pro- 
vided for other phases of public 
school education. 

Our MORE program of Sunday 
school enlargement emphasizes that 
our greatest opportunity to teach 
more people God’s Truth is to de- 
velop a strong program of Christian 
parish education for our young peo- 
ple and adults. 

What were the findings of your 
census this spring? How many new 
classes will you organize this fall? 

What are some lesson materials? 
The International Uniform Series 
lessons for the fall quarter, October- 
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November-December, are entitled 
“Christian Growth.” Lesson quarter- 
lies for young people and for adults 
are prepared by our own writers 
and editors. 

The Faith and Action Series of- 
fers a great variety of topics. Study- 
discussion groups of 20-25 people 
can be very effective. 

Parents’ Manuals are an impor- 
tant part of our Bible Storytime and 
American Uniform Series. How 
many classes and/or discussion 
groups will you organize and pro- 
mote this fall? 


"SEARCH" 


Our Board is offering a new 13- 
session course on how to study, in- 
terpret and respond personally to 
the great truths in the Bible. 
“Search” will be available from the 
Augsburg Publishing House some- 
time this fall. 


Leadership Development 
Oh yes! Do you remember in last 
month’s LuTHeran TEACHER the 
suggestion that you plan now to 
meet your teacher needs in the fall 
of 1962? That’s right, 1962! 

You may need a crash program of 
training to meet emergency needs 
this fall but don’t let that divert 
your serious intention to plan and 
carry out a more adequate preservice 
training program in 1962. 

We hope to print the outline of 
“You, the’ Teacher” in the Septem- 
ber issue of the LurHeran TEACHER. 
This is the Board’s present recom- 
mendation for a preservice training 
program on the basis of currently 
available resources. 
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We voted to close our Sunday school 


during the summer. 


| WISH WE HADN’T 


By Mrs. KENNETH SCHWENGEL 


(Ole spring congregational meet- 
' ing was held on a warm May 
evening. The mild weather seemed 
to add to the enthusiastic spirit 
shared by all of the members. The 
Lord’s business was handled with 
dispatch. 

Someone suggested canceling Sun- 
day school for the summer. The sug- 
gestion spread like a grass fire. In 
short order the group decided that 
its Sunday school be disbanded from 
June through Labor Day. 

I was most unhappy about the 
situation, completely convinced that 
we were doing the wrong thing. 

I did know this much, however, 
that more than half of our Sunday 
school enrollment was made up of 
children from unchurched homes. 
So I couldn’t help being concerned 
about their spiritual welfare. On the 
other hand, our people had some 
honest reasons for closing their Sun- 
day school during the summer. 
They thought this might increase 
attendance in the fall. 

I decided to examine my own 
position in the matter. First of all, 
I was a Sunday school teacher at 
the time and was willing to teach 
through the summer. Secondly, two 
of my three children were of Sun- 
day school age, and I wondered 
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what the lack of Sunday school 
would do to them. 


I also reviewed the case of my 
Sunday school class. At the be- 
ginning of the quarter there was 
an enrollment of 13, which in- 
creased to 22. Of this number, 16 
came from unchurched homes. I felt 
responsible for these children. 

In order to better understand the 
entire picture, I sat down with a 
pencil and paper and jotted down 
ali the reasons I could think of 
against and for the closing of Sun- 
day school during the summer. In 
this way I hoped to gain either a 
conviction that this was the thing 
to do, or else become so convinced 
of its wrongness that I would try 
hard to prevent it from happening 
in our congregation again. 

My reasons for favoring summer 
Sunday school were the following: 

1. It provides a special place in 
the church for the children. 

2. It gives unchurched children 
who wouldn’t attend the church 
services the chance to worship and 
learn about God. 

3. It cultivates 
good habit. 

4. It helps keep the child’s in- 
terest in the church. 


and sustains a 
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5. It keeps the teaching staff 
spiritually stimulated by the weekly 
study of the lessons. 

I also asked myself: 

1. How can we justify taking 
from unchurched children the only 
link they have with God? 

2. Is it spiritually healthy for even 
the children from Christian homes 
to get the impression that they need 
a vacation from Sunday school? 

The reasons I had heard for not 
having Sunday school in the sum- 
mer were these: 

1. The children get a vacation 
from public school; why not also 
from Sunday school? 

2. Our attendances in the sum- 
mer are poor. By closing in summer 
our attendance will increase in the 
fall. 

3. The enthusiasm of our teachers 
and others who are asked to teach 
during the summer is low. Through 
the closing of the school we hope 
the situation will be improved be- 
cause people will be more willing 
to teach if they get a vacation. 

I thought I should go one step 
further. I had to think each point 
through very carefully and look to 
the Word of God for help in coming 
to a right understanding. 


Some Reflections 

1. We all know how important it 
is for each individual to have a 
group of his own; a group which 
functions as the individual himself 
feels and thinks. Such a group for 
the child is the Sunday school which 
provides his own age group. It’s 
true that attendance is low during 
the months that people are on va- 
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cation, but everyone still needs a 
special place to come to at the 
church when he is in town. 


2. For many children there would 
be no worshiping on Sunday un- 
less they were drawn to the church 
by the Sunday school. A very small 
minority attend church services 
without their parents. For the un- 
churched child the Sunday school 
is often the only time he has with 
God, since there is undoubtedly an 
absence of devotions and prayer in 
the home. If we remove his chance 
of communing with God at the 
church, it seems to me we are cer- 
tainly contradicting Christ’s words: 
“Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for 


of such is the kingdom of God.” 


3. The Sunday school also leads 
the child to dwell upon certain pas- 
sages and stories and truths of God’s 
Word, and the carefully worked 
out Sunday school materials help 
the child fulfill the command 
“Search the Scriptures,” also in the 
summer months. In other words, I 
believe a church should offer the 
Word at every opportunity, for we 
seldom know when a person needs 
and will receive the faith-strengthen- 
ing power working through it. 


4. When things are done regular- 
ly, they eventually become a habit, 
and there is no finer habit than 
regular church and Sunday school 
attendance. “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God...” we are told by 
our Lord. “Blessed are they that 
hear the Word of God.” 


5. When church attendance is a 
regular habit, the child has a con- 
tinued interest from one Sunday to 
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another. In closing Sunday school 
there is a danger that a child may 
be lost to the church by summer’s 
end. We adults know how we must 
continue to nourish our spirits with 
spiritual food: “As newborn babes, 
desire the sincere milk of the Word 
that ye may grow thereby.” 


6. Preparing the weekly lesson is 
a way in which the teacher regularly 
studies God’s Word. It has been 
said many times by those who teach 
that it is the teacher who gains the 
most by her work. 

Let me share my own experience 
of a vacation from teaching for a 
summer. At first my life was de- 
void of the joy I had experienced 
in preparing for my class. This was 
followed later by a feeling of con- 
tentment. I became content over this 
added “free” time; content to by- 
pass this additional opportunity to 
enjoy God’s Word; content to deny 
children God’s precious Word. If 
ever the old Adam raised his head, 
this was it in my life. 

In summary, let’s continue Sun- 
day school throughout the year so 
that God’s Word is always available 
to those who will come and be 
blessed by it. Paul tells us: “Let 
the Word of Christ dwell in you 
richly.” This is in contrast to: “Let 
children and teachers have a rest so 
that the enthusiasm of both may be 
increased by the time the Sunday 
school session is resumed.” 


The Proof of the Principle 
Since we operated under this lat- 
ter principle last summer, I want 
to compare the reasons given with 
the outcome in our Sunday school. 
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Our pastor conducted a children’s 
talk during the summer, which was 
very instructive for those who at- 
tended. Still it did not afford that 
special place and program children 
need. Less than five unchurched 
children attended regularly. The few 
who came did not get the Sunday 
school lesson they might have re- 
ceived or the leaflet and handwork 
and pictures that would have gone 
home with them. 

Furthermore, breaking off the 
school apparently cut off the in- 
terest of more than half of the num- 
ber of children we had in the spring. 
The teaching staff also rallied very 
slowly in the fall. There was as 
much difficulty in gathering a group 
of teachers after a vacation as there 
had ever been. 

Finally a thought has nagged me 
all along in thinking about this 
matter: “The Lord never takes a 
vacation from us; why should we 
take a vacation from our work for 
him?” Jesus tells us, “Lo, I am 
with you always. .. .” 

And how gloriously _ protective 
God’s love is for us! “The very 
hairs of your head are all num- 
bered.” But his greatest expression 
of love is told us in the verse we 
know so well: “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten 
Son. . . «° Such great love he has 
for us that he sacrificed himself 
completely for us in the death of 
his Son. Compared with his sacri- 
fice, it is such a small thing for us 
to remain faithful. 


Reprinted by permission from the June 
1961 issue of Interaction, published by 
Concordia Publishing House. 
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Direct Lines 


HOW MUCH IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED? 


NK) BEN I was a high school stu- 
dent, many hot Augusts ago, I 
stopped in almost every day at our 
church to watch the progress of the 
installation of our new organ. It 
seemed to take forever. And the 
waiting was all the more distressing 
since all the pieces were there and 
seemed only to need putting to- 
gether to make the great and fine 
instrument we had longed for. In- 
deed, the whole thing had been 
set up in the factory and had been 
made to play! 

Day after day as I visited the 
organ builders, they sat soldering 
hundreds—I suppose thousands—of 
tiny electrical contacts. They spent 
days on end tuning the whole thing 
over again! Really, from one day 
to the next, it was about impossible 
to see that any progress was being 
made at all. 

One day I said to them, “It seems 
to me you aren’t really getting very 
much done.” And then one of the 
organ builders told me a little bit 
of what actually had been accom- 
plished in the last day, the last week, 
the last fortnight. He pointed out 
that the real craftsmanship that 
would spell the difference between 
a fine instrument or a shoddy prod- 
uct was of such a nature that no 
casual glance would ever see it. He 
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told of another church in which they 
had installed an organ, and of the 
pastor who came daily to watch 
their progress. 

That pastor had made the same 
remark that I had made. But then 
one day came the time to put up 
the display pipes—non-functioning 
but showy. The whole operation, 
since the entire display was a single 
pre-fabricated unit and could be 
fastened into place with only four 
bolts, had taken only twenty or 
thirty minutes. Very shortly after 
this brief and truly insignificant ef- 
fort had been finished, the pastor 
happened to come in. His face broke 
into a great smile and he exclaimed 
with much satisfaction, “Well, to- 
day you really got something done!” 

I guess the work on our new 
curriculum is something like that. 
The work that really counts is the 
work that no one will ever see di- 
rectly; and that is the work with 
which the parish education staff is 
deeply engaged these days. Plan- 
ning, constructing, trying out, test- 
ing, balancing, re-planning, and 
working at all the thousand little 
contacts that make the difference 
of really good curriculum or rather 
casual materials—these are tasks that 
must be done. But no doubt, while 
it is going on, it must seem to any- 
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one looking on that practically noth- 
ing is being done. Let me assure 
you, it is the real work that is being 
done. 

I guess maybe the work of the 
church school teacher is something 
like that too. There are hours to be 
spent in preparation. To the casual 
observer it might look as though 
little is being accomplished. But to 
all of us who know how it really is 
with teaching, it is very plain that 


the real work is being done in the 
preparation. No attempt at a flashy 
performance with the pupils in the 
classroom will truly amount to 
much unless the preparation has 
been solid and right. 


Whim 


C. RicHarp EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 


Christian Day Schools 


By Lois Puivirrr 


VERYTHING is in readiness 

for the Christian Day School 
Convention being held at Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo., 
August 6-11. 

As has been announced this first 
conference in the new church will 
bring together those interested in 
the Christian day schools of the 
ALC. Pastors, principals, teachers, 
and school board members will re- 
ceive guidance and inspiration as the 
theme, “Together to Teach,” un- 
folds throughout the week. 

During the conference a national 
organization of Christian day schools 
with regional associations will be 
established to coordinate CDS ac- 
tivities within the ALC. 

A special exhibit of materials 
used in all phases of day school 
work is being prepared by Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 

A special outing featuring a bar- 
beque done in Western style will 
be held at the Fort Collins recrea- 
tion area, about 35 miles up the 
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Poudre Canyon. A softball field, big 
fireplace and shelter house, a nature 
trail hike with forest growth all 
marked, plus arrangements for fish 
to be put in the river if anglers want 
to try their luck are some highlights 
of this outing. 

Surely this will be an informative 
and inspiring conference for all con- 
cerned. To you, the teachers of the 
day schools, it is a time for rededica- 
tion to the day school cause. Pas- 
tors and school board members can 
become better acquainted with their 
place in the day school. To you who 
are interested in obtaining additional 
information on this phase of Chris- 
tian education, a cordial invitation 
is again extended. There is still time 
to request information and registra- 
tion forms from the Department of 
Parish Education, 422 S. 5th St., 
Minneapolis 15. Many are planning 
to combine vacation plans with this 
important conference. 


Miss Philippi teaches at First Lutheran 
School, Blue Island, Ill. 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment £2 


& 
Gre 
xe 


American Uniform Series 


AVE you ever heard the ad- 

monition, “Know them better 
to teach them better”? Did I hear 
you say it sounded vaguely familiar? 
Wasn’t that the title of the course 
we took at the Church Workers’ In- 
stitute last fall? Was it so long ago 
that its difficult to recall exactly 
what we did learn? 

Once in awhile it is good for us 
to look back, especially if the look- 
ing back is in the form of an evalua- 
tion. I’m referring to an evaluation 
of our teaching, not of the course. 

Did the course motivate me to 
make an honest effort to understand 
and guide each individual pupil in 
my class? Was I more conscious of 
their needs? Do I love them enough 
to care? How did I help them to 
become more interdependent in re- 
lationship to each other, and more 
dependent in their relationship to 
God? O Father, forgive my neglect 
and create in me a strong desire 
to understand and guide the pupils 
in my class so that each may grow 
in the likeness of your Son. 
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By Lena SEIDEL 


God Raises Up a Prophet 


The Bible basis for this lesson 
covers the first seven chapters of 1 
Samuel — chapters filled with so 
much powerful drama that it be- 
comes difficult to choose that which 
should be used and that which must 
be omitted. A brief summary will 
give you an overview. Depending 
on your age group and on your 
goals, you can then decide which 
portions of the Bible basis you will 
actually use in class and which you 
will summarize for lack of time. 

Chapter 1—Samuel, the child of 
prayer, born and dedicated. Where 
is Shiloh? What is a Nazarite vow? 

Chapter 2—Hannah’s song of 
thanksgiving. Samuel under the 
tutelage of Eli. Vv. 10 and 35 point 
to the Messiah. Of what do vv. 21b 
and 26 remind you? Eli failed to 
discipline his sons. 

Chapter 3—God reveals himself 
to Samuel. Samuel’s answer in v. 
10b becomes for him a way of liv- 
ing. Vv. 19—4:1 give us the ac- 


Mrs. Seidel teaches at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wausau, Wis., where her husband 
serves as pastor. 
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count of how Samuel was estab- 
lished as a prophet. How will you 
explain the work of a prophet to 
your pupils? 

Chapter 4—Israel defeated by the 
Philistines. Note the danger of 
pinning our faith to symbols rather 
than to repentance. 

Chapter 5—The plague on the 
Philistines because of their posses- 
sion of the Ark of God. The power 
of God revealed to heathen. Only 
the fool says, “There is no God.” 

Chapter 6—The Ark of the Lord 
returned. For insight on the guilt 
offering of the Philistines, see The 
New Bible Commentary by David- 
son, Stibbs and Kevan. 

Chapter 7—Samuel leads the Is- 
raelites to repentance. See Saturday’s 
devotion in which the question is 
answered, “What is it that blesses a 
nation?” 


What Are You Doing About Your 
Gods? 

The Israelites were asked to put 
away the Baals and the Ashtoroth. 
The. Parent’s Manual says, “What 
idols are commonly worshipped to- 
day? State in a few sentences what 
you would say to modern America 
if you had one minute of television 
time to speak about the subject of 
worshiping false gods.” Try this. 

If you have any doubt in your 
mind regarding the false gods of 
America, scan Vance Packard’s The 
Status Seekers. Your public library 
no doubt has a copy of this book. 
Seek to have your pupils examine 
their ambitions and desires so that 
all may determine that which is 
most important in their lives. What 
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does God say to us regarding these 
gods? 


Unit 8—Israel Becomes a Kingdom 


This last unit of Year II gives us 
a picture of Israel as a united king- 
dom which endured through the 
reign of three kings. For Israel it 
was the golden age. In the hundreds 
of years which followed this period 
Israel looked back and yearned for 
an earthly king like David, only 
greater. 

The transition from a theocracy 
to a monarchy was not without its 
problems. At least for Samuel it 
caused many misgivings and much 
heartache. Samuel had come from 
the period of the Judges when God 
had ruled directly through a des- 
ignated representative. This repre- 
sentative never had absolute author- 
ity over Israel, nor was his position 
permanent. It was hereditary. When 
the people wanted to make Gideon 
king, he replied (Judges 8:23), “I 
will not rule over you, and my son 
will not rule over you; the Lord 
will rule over you.” 

We are not surprised when we 
read of Samuel’s reluctance in Chap- 
ter 8. Read vv. 10-18 and count 
the number of times Samuel says 
the king will “take.” Samuel, how- 
ever, submitted to God’s decision 
permitting the people to elect king, 
urging both king and people to obey 
the Lord. 

One can almost imagine a Samuel 
walking up and down the country- 
side in America. Can’t you hear 
him saying to us, “Analyze your 
motives for wanting to conquer 
outer space. Why is it important 
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to you to send a man to the moon? 
Nevertheless, the Lord has _per- 
mitted you to make great strides in 
this venture. You know, however, 
this venture has already cost you 
great sums of money, and will con- 
tinue to drain your resources. But 
if you and your leaders will fear the 
Lord and serve him, it will be well. 
If you do not listen to the voice 
of the Lord, his hand will be against 


you and your leaders.” 


And significantly, Samuel then 
says, “Far be it from me that I 
should sin against the Lord by ceas- 
ing to pray for you; and I will in- 
struct you in the good and the right 
way.” 


Israel Chooses a King 


Again we have an extended Bible 
basis. The intention is not to cover 
every detail, but rather to gain an 
overview of Saul’s kingship and 
profit from his mistakes. 


As a king, Saul made a good 
beginning, and no doubt remained 
loyal to God for some time. Bible 
scholars feel there is a lapse of 
at least twenty years between the 
events recorded in Chapters 12 and 
13. At some time during these years 
it seems Saul’s humility decreased 
and his pride increased. 

Note Saul’s disobedience as re- 
corded in Chapter 13: Impatient for 
Samuel to arrive, Saul offered the 
sacrifice. This was the exclusive 
function of a priest. Note vy. 13 
and 14. 

Chapter 14 records Saul’s unwise 
order for the army to abstain from 
food. This nearly cost the life of 
his son Jonathan. 
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But Saul’s action (Chapter 15) 
was the “last straw” for Samuel. 
The principle which is recorded in 
vv. 22, 23 is a very vital one for 
our everyday living. Try to rephrase 
v. 22 in your own words. Interme- 
diates might try this also. What 
would happen if you took this verse 
seriously ? 

For further discussion at your 
teachers’ meeting, see “The Les- 
son in Daily Life” section of the 
Intermediate Worksheet. Note also 
the devotions in the Parent's Man- 
ual. 


God Selects David as King 


Because this Bible basis is familiar 
even to the preschool children, we 
need say little about the text. As you 
look ahead to other lessons on Da- 
vid, consult a good commentary con- 
cerning the textual difficulties in- 
volved in Chapters 16, 17 and 18. 
We should remember that Hebrew 
narrative often pursues a main theme 
to its final conclusion, and then 
later returns to fill in the details. 
Probably the latter part of Chapter 
16 took place after the David and 
Goliath event. 

This can be a valuable character- 
molding lesson. Read carefully “The 
Lesson at Home” in the Parent's 
Manual. For further help see the 
devotions for Tuesday through Sat- 
urday. 

The Junior Worksheet has a sug- 
gestion which will be very helpful 
as you seek to attain your goals 
for this lesson. It says, “Write a 
brief statement telling why you 
think God chose David as the next 
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king of Israel.” We would add 
another question, “How will you 
permit God to change you so that 
you will be good material for his 
service?” 


God Gives David a Victory 


Note in this lesson how God is 
simultaneously preparing a man for 
a high office and also preparing a 
nation to be ready to accept this 
man as the king. 


Courage to dare to do for God 
that which glorifies his name is a 
most desirable trait. David had this 
trait in an unusual measure. If you 
have John Baillie’s 4 Diary of Pri- 
vate Prayer (which is a_ literary 
gem), note the evening prayer for 
the twelfth day, especially the prayer 
for the grace of courage, whether in 
suffering or danger. Courage, to- 
gether with a strong living faith, 
can accomplish great things for God. 


Augsburg Graded Series 


Summer can be used for many 
exciting experiments in church 
school curriculum. . . . This is the 
TIME to try the things you have 
always wanted to do at a Sunday ses- 
sion, but never had the TIME.... 

You might organize your classes 
with entirely different purposes in 
mind . . . grouping the older and 
younger together in divisions to 
work on special projects .. . having 
teams responsible for doing a certain 
part of some work... . 


Some Ideas to Work With 

*Secure copies of some great 
Christian masterpieces, paintings 
that can be studied in a small group. 
(These might be obtained from your 
local library.) Questions and an- 
swers will help you discover what 
this picture is saying to you. Some 
person with a background and in- 
terest in art will have to trigger this 
off and help formulate the questions 
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By Berry ELLIncsor 


without supplying too many an- 
swers first. Choose such artists as 
Rembrandt, Michelangelo, El Greco, 
Rouault for a varied type of Chris- 
tian art. Let the students discover 
what they like and what the picture 
says to them. 


* How about a study of the lives 
of famous missionaries? There are 
some filmstrips that can be pur- 
chased, on such men as Frank Lau- 
bach, Albert Schweitzer, etc. Chil- 
dren could write plays, draw pic- 
tures, and make up a display of 
each missionary for the hallways or 
rooms in the church. You might 
also find and read stories on well- 
known Lutheran missionaries. Tab- 
leaus (with narrator) of important 
scenes in their lives can be worked 
on to be presented at some Sunday 
night or family night program. 


Miss Ellingboe is the Audio-visual Con- 
sultant for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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*Such Biblical subjects as the 
Tabernacle can be studied by the 
entire Sunday school, with pictures 
drawn, models built, stories and 
poems written. The same thing can 
be done with a Palestinian village 
—to be built out of cardboard—3-ft. 
high palm trees, etc. Some classes 
could make costumes; others assem- 
ble displays of the foods the people 
ate in Bible times. Simple bedrolls, 
cardboard waterpots, lampstands, 
etc., can be made. 


* How about sending one class 
out with a camera to take pictures 
of other churches, or their own 
church: People with Bible in hand, 
heading for church, children enter- 
ing church, and other scenes of wor- 
ship. Make this into a photographic 
essay, to be mounted on the bulletin 
board in a prominent place. 


* A color slide camera could also 
be used to take pictures for this 
type of an essay, perhaps on such 
topics as religious freedom in our 
country, things we are thankful for, 
etc. A carefully chosen hymn could 
also be illustrated via the camera 
plus imagination. A Bible story 
could be enacted, posed, and pictures 
taken, with a script written to tell 
the story as the slides are shown. 


*If a tape recorder is available, 
the children can record stories for 
flannelgraphs they have made them- 
selves. Also some Bible stories adapt 
themselves very easily to the dia- 
logue of a play . . . and can be 
rehearsed and then put on the tape 
recorder. 
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* On an empty playground or field 
a large scale map of Palestine can 
be constructed with dirt and rocks 
piled up for mountains, blue painted 
cardboard laid down for rivers, and 
lakes, miniature palm trees con- 
structed. On a concrete playground, 
washable paint could be applied, 
with permission from the proper 
authorities, and the map traced in 
chalk and then painted on. Small 
boats could be made, dolls dressed 
as people, etc. Bible atlases, reference 
books, and other resource material 
should be consulted. 


* * * 


Some of these can be done by any 
age group, even with some of the 
older preschoolers contributing in 
certain areas. For larger Sunday 
schools, departments might do dif- 
ferent things. For smaller Sunday 
schools, the topic could be the same 
for all, with assignments given to 
different groups. 


Any of these projects should be 
thought out carefully. Aims and 
goals should be set to make it more 
than mere activity. It might be difh- 
cult at first to think of Sunday 
school as anything except neat class- 
rooms, chairs in rows, desks, reci- 
tations, etc., but if you have the 
courage and vision, a workshop at- 
mosphere could result in a very 
creative experience for your students. 


This will call for: 
—Careful planning 
—Adequate supplies 
—Purposeful goals 
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Bible Storytime 


WY THAT a wonderful opportunity 


; we have in Unir 11 to teach 
little children to talk to God. This 
unit can be inspiring for both 
teacher and child. Give the pre- 
schoolers an opportunity for indi- 
vidual prayers. Help the shy ones 
by praying along with them. 

Pictures can enrich the lesson and 
help hold the children’s interest. Cut 
them from magazines and mount 
them on different colors of construc- 
tion paper. For Unir 11 use pictures 
of people praying. There are many 
beautiful pictures showing how Je- 
sus prayed. Pictures can also show 
what we pray about. Thank-you 
prayers for families, pets, good food 
and friends can be illustrated with 
pictures. 

In Sxesston 48 be sure to explain 
how we must pray “Thy will be 
done” when we ask for something. 
Tell how though God always an- 
swers our prayers, it is not always 
answered in the way we want be- 
cause only God knows what is best 
for us. 

A collection of pictures of pastors, 
missionaries, parents, friends, etc., 
will help the children think of all 
the people for whom we can pray. 
At the end of Sxsston 49 you can 
have an extra long prayer so each 
child can name a special person for 
whom he wishes to pray. 

Growing is the subject of Unir 
12 which begins with Sxsston 50. 
The song, “I am growing” goes 
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along with it. Sgsston 51 has the 
song printed for the activity. 

At the beginning of each new 
unit, our class likes to decorate the 
bulletin board with pictures that il- 
lustrate the unit. For Unir 12 col- 
lect pictures of babies and children 
in different stages of growth. To 
show how children learn, use pic- 
tures of school, Sunday school and 
books. Let each child pick a picture 
to pass to the teacher in turn. As 
you take the picture to put it up, 
comment on it or ask a question 
such as, “Here is a little baby. 
Does he have to grow more before 
he can come to our class? God will 
help him grow like he helped us 
all grow.” The children can help 
imagine a story to go with each 
picture. 

The card for Srsston 51 shows 
Timothy’s mother reading from a 
scroll. Make a scroll with a strip of 
shelf paper attached to sticks with 
tape. Print the memory verse for 
the unit on the scioll and the chil- 
dren can pretend to read from it. 

To the bulletin board display add 
some pictures of children reading 
and learning. Show them God’s 
book, the Bible. Perhaps some of 
the children will bring a Bible from 
home to class so you can show 
the many beautiful and different 
kinds of Bibles there are. 


Mrs. Brown teaches a nursery class at 
Abiding Savior Church, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 
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Dear Nate: 


Thanks for the wonderful week- 
end, Our family always enjoys a 
good visit with yours. We’re sorry 
we couldn’t stay longer. 

On the way home my wife said 
I should apologize to you and yours 
for insisting on going to church and 
Sunday school last Sunday. She said 
I should have dropped the subject 
when we found that the church 
we passed on the way to the picnic 
was having a “vacation Sunday.” I 
knew I was headed the right direc- 
tion when the gas station attendant 
said, “I think the German Church 
down the street is open today.” 

All the stopping and starting to 
find our way made us late for the 
Sunday school session, but we made 
it in time for the offering anyway. 
I kinda figured you and your wife 
were wondering what we were go- 
ing to do while the children were 
in their classes. We didn’t finish 
talking about what happened. May- 
be you’d rather we wouldn’t! I’d still 
like to get in a few more licks. 

I can imagine what was going on 
in your mind when that cordial 
superintendent said, “Which class 
would you like to visit today?” You 
were thinking about the classes the 
children would be attending and 
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that your presence might make the 
teacher uneasy. He wasn’t thinking 
about that at all. (I almost doubled 
up when the superintendent handed 
you a “visitor’s card to take back 
to your teacher” at the end of the 
hour.) 

Do you remember what you did 
in that adult Bible class? It was al- 
most embarrassing, but then I was 
the only one who knew the whole 
story. Just a few minutes earlier you 
were dragging your feet like a pre- 
schooler on his way to Sunday 
school for the first time. After five 
minutes in the class, you were still 
like the preschooler—you wanted 
to be the whole show. 

Do you realize how much you 
took part in the discussion? I could- 
n’t help watching you out of the 
corner of my eye as you tried to 
find the Bible references before any- 
body else. Next time take your own 
Bible and leave mine alone! 

The big surprise to you, I know, 
is that an adult Bible class need 
not be dry as dust. We were for- 
tunate that we happened to be in a 
class where the teacher made us do 
most of the work. You don’t realize 
how much you helped the cause 
along by being so eager to con- 
tribute to the discussion. But it took 
a good teacher to spark things off. 

Next time we’re out together on 
Sunday, don’t be such a problem. 
It doesn’t hurt to go to Sunday 
school with the children, does it? 


Yours, 
PHIL 


P.S. Do you happen to know how 
many adult Sunday school classes 
there are in our church? 
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American Uniform Series 
YEAR III - 1961-1962 


A Sunday school series of special interest to 
schools in session all 12 months. Material is 
carefully graded on four age levels: primary, 
junior, intermediate and parent. The colorful 
texts are printed on sight-engineered paper. 


Write for a descriptive brochure 


Contents Uniform series: all classes study the same Bible-cen- 
for tered material each Sunday. The lessons are dated 
Year III — according to the church year, reinforcing the message 
All Departments of each Sunday’s Gospel and Epistle lesson. 

Unit |—My Church . . . Unit 2—The Great Messiah . . . Unit 3—Prophets in the Northern 
Kingdom eee Unit 4—Prophets in the Southern Kingdom . . . Unit 5—Prophets in the Babylonian 
Captivity... Unit 6—Prophets from the Captivity to Christ ... Unit 7—The Church Begins in 
Jerusalem... Unit 8—The Church Spreads in Judea and in Samaria . . . Unit 9—The Church 

Spreads in Asia and in Europe ... Unit !0—Leaders in the Early Church. 


International Uniform Series 1961-1962 


Digest-size quarterlies for those beyond high- 
school age. The purpose of this outstanding 
series is to offer a uniform plan for Bible study 
—providing a fuller, more systematic knowl- 
edge of the Bible. 

Outlines, developed over a six year period, in- 
clude blocks of historical materials as well as 
topical treatments. Each year’s portion of the 
cycle contains both Old and New Testament 
selections. 

Materials: Young People’s Quarterly, Adult 
Quarterly, Teacher’s Quarterly. (The Teach- 
er’s Quarterly is designed to be used for either 
the Young People or Adult Quarterly.) 


Christian Growth (Fall) 


Write 


: for a 
Jesus and the Ten Commandments (Winter) daceriotive 
Letters of Faith, Counsel and Courage (Spring) brochure 


Later Hebrew History and Prophets (Summer) 


Augsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE ¢ 4265. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Wash. 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 26 4th St. N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Authorized Affiliate Distributors « LUTHERAN CHURCH SUPPLY STORES 7 
219 W. éth St., Austin 61, Texas 3103 W. éth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Augsburg Graded Series 


This series has a strong emphasis on the 
catechism. Designed for the Sunday school 
grades 1-12 in session nine months. Grades 
1 and 7 have 52 lessons and may be used 
during the summer months as well. 

Closely-graded: each grade has its own 
text, the material carefully graded for each 
age level. Teacher’s Manuals are available 
for most grades. 

For further information write for a de- 
scriptive brochure. 


Grade Title Grade Title 

|—About God and Me 7—The People and the Promise 
2—My Second Sunday School Book 8—On the Way 

3—God Speaks to Me 9—Opening Our Bibles 
4—Listening to God 10—That You May Know 
5—God's Chosen People ||—Chosen Witnesses 

6—The March of Faith 12—If God Were King 

or 


6—Forward With Christ 


The People and the Promise 


New 7th Grade Course 

AUGSBURG GRADED SERIES 
An outstanding study of the Old Testament and its 
relation to the New. Emphasis is on God’s promise of 
a Savior and what God’s people do with the promise. 

This course provides an excellent survey of the Old 
Testament in preparation for confirmation. There are 
52 lessons, adapting to either a nine or 12 month 
church school year. 

Materials: student’s workbook, reading book for 
student and teacher, teacher’s guide. A duplicate of 
the student’s lesson is reproduced on each page of 
teaching instructions. 

Write for a descriptive brochure. 


Atugsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis SP a te Authocized Affiliate Distributors 

57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, io 

316 S. 18th St.. Omaha 2, Nebraska aisle aaah Bee Blccancat teh sil the 
1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Washington 3103 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, California 


26 4th St. N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 219 W. 6th St., Austin 61, Texas 
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Focus 


ITH this issue the Luruer- 

AN TracHer begins its 36th 
year. It was on September 5, 1926 
that the first issue of the magazine, 
an 8-page weekly, was published by 
the Board of Elementary Christian 
Education of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America. The cir- 
culation was 4,500. 

Another important date for the 
LurHeran TEACHER is September, 
1947. The format was changed to 
its present form and size with is- 
sues published monthly. The circu- 
lation jumped from 14,000 to near- 
ly 19,000 that year. 

With the September, 1958 issue, 
the publication became the official 
parish education periodical for the 
churches involved in the ALC 
merger. At that time the circula- 
tion was more than 29,000. Today 
it is almost 43,000. 

A lot of history has been record- 
ed during the last 35 years. But 
before -you say, “My, how times 
have changed,” read the excerpts 
from the September, 1926 issues on 
page 23. 

We have chosen a very simple 
theme for the annual emphasis 
which begins with this issue. There 
are certain basics with which each 
of us works in the education pro- 
~ gram in the parish. The Bible, the 
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Catechism, the hymnal, the church 
year, the staff, the building, the 
equipment—are things we all have. 
What are we doing with them? 
Are we doing the best that we can? 

This is our theme for the next 
12 issues: “Making the Most of 
What We Have.” Next month we 
will have several articles on “Mak- 
ing the Most of the Bible.” 

The emphasis this month is on 
the 1961 leadership course being 
presented at conference church 
workers’ institutes this fall, “Mak- 
ing the Most of Activities for Learn- 
ing.” People who have taken the 
course already each tell about one 
department. 

Several months ago we printed 
an article, “My Most Unforgettable 
Teacher,” by Anne Jordheim. Un- 
doubtedly a great many of us have 
had a teacher or two along the way 
we remember more than_ others. 
We've asked a number of people 
throughout the church to tell us 
about an outstanding teacher they 
have had. The first of the series 
has been prepared by Sister Nanca 
Schoen (p. 21). The editor must 
add that Sister Nanca has been an 
unforgettable teacher herself dur- 
ing the many years she has served 
the Lord as a deaconess. 


oo as a matter of fact 


September is Parish Education Month in the calendar of causes of the 


Dr. 


American Lutheran Church. This year the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion has chosen its own theme, Teach God's Truth, and prepared its 
own materials for observing the month in our congregations. 


Two tracts and a recognition folder have been prepared by the 
department. These are sale items from Augsburg Publishing 
House. For the first time a printed parish education service is 
available. Samples were mailed in August to pastors, Sunday 
school superintendents and the chairmen of parish education 
committees whose names and addresses have been sent to the 
department. 


C. Richard Evenson, executive director, and several staff members 
will attend the meeting of the full staff of the Division of American 
Missions in Denver Colo., on September ||. 


Part of the task of regional directors of parish education is that 
they visit each new congregation established in their area. The 
parish education staff members attending will help formulate poli- 
cies, plans and procedures for giving new congregations the as- 
sistance they need and desire. 


Dawson Creek, British Columbia is the site of the Prince George Confer- 


ence Church Workers’ Institute being held over Labor Day weekend. 


This is the first institute to be held in the Peace River area and 
the first of the institutes held in the expanded leadership educa- 
tion program of the Canada District, reports Miss Clara Haugen, 
regional director for the district. 


The first of two preview institutes where the 1962 leadership course, 


entitled, ''The Faith We Teach,"' will be taught is being held on four 
Tuesday evenings, beginning September 19, at St. Paul, Minn. 


The second preview institute will be held in Detroit on two Sun- 
days in October. The new course will then be turned over to the 
curriculum department of Augsburg Publishing House for pub- 
lication. 


The Board of Parish Education recently voted to produce a new junior 


high New Testament history course which will be published by 
Augsburg Publishing House tor use in the fall of 1962. It is planned 
to be a companion course for the junior high Old Testament history, 
"The People and the Promise,'’ which is available this fall. 
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Surveying the 1961 leadership course 


MAKING THE MOST OF 


activities 


FOR 


learning 
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HY have classes for such lit- 

tle children?” “They’re too 
young to learn anything!” “All you 
can do is play!” “It’s impossible to 
keep them interested and _ well-be- 
haved for that long a period of 
time.” 

Such are the statements that con- 
front us when we discuss the prob- 
lems and difficulties of teaching the 
nursery age child. Is it because the 
youngster is too young? Or, is it 
because we feel too inadequate to 
meet their needs in our church 
school classes? Where do_ these 
problems and difficulties arise? Is 
the problem really with the child, 
or is it with the teacher? 

“Making the Most of Activities 
for Learning” is an effective down- 
to-earth resource for all teachers in- 
terested in the learning experiences 
of the little ones of God’s King- 
dom. 

Learning is doing —doing is 
creating. Every action, every 
thought can be guided to help the 
nursery child learn to be creative 
and imaginative. It is the teacher 
who experiences difficulty in help- 
ing each child to express himself 
who will benefit immeasurably from 
this new course. Here is an aid for 
the teacher who is new at the task, 
as well as for the one who has been 


teaching for many years. Here is 
the opportunity to discover how and 
why we must use activities for 
teaching and learning. 

Activities seem to be generally 
associated with crayoning and past- 
ing. What a misconception! Numer- 
ous are the media which can be 
used for the nursery child to be 
creative, to be active. Everyone is 
vitally interested in how to use the 
resources available in their church 
school situation. Teachers need to 
be given the opportunity of explor- 
ing many of these materials, not 
only on the age-level of children, 
but also from their own point of 
view. It will be satisfying and amaz- 
ing to see what can be accomplished 
through guidance and understand- 
ing. 

Why have activities? Is there 
any easier way to help the nursery 
age children feel accepted? Is 
there any simpler way to challenge 
the imagination of others? Could 
not the proper use of activities make 
the teaching task a more enjoy- 
able, satisfying one? 

Jesus, the Master Teacher, used 
creative activity in his teaching. 
Should we not follow him? 


Mrs. Bock lives at Vickery, Ohio, where 
her husband is pastor of Good Shepherd 
Church. 


NURSERY... activities tor learning 


By Berry Bocx 
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activities for learning... KINDERGARTEN 


HE course, “Making the Most 

of Activities for Learning,” pre- 
pared for kindergarten teachers in 
the local congregation will do just 
exactly that. It will help a teacher 
make the most of activities to help 
kindergarteners fearn and remember 
the truths of the lesson. Telling the 
story is not enough! Nor is conver- 
sation about the lesson the only ac- 
tivity a teacher should use to make 
a session exciting and vital to little 
learners! 


Not only will the kindergarten 
teacher learn about activities to use 
but she will actually do many of 
them herself, learning by doing. 
This will give her a feeling of con- 
fidence as she develops skills in 
using them. 

New and familiar techniques are 
included to help her see the values 
and use of them. The variety of 
techniques covered include “Doing 
Activities,” “Picturing Activities,” 
“Rhythmic Activities,” and “Play- 
making Activities.” The teacher 
will not only try them but will also 
learn how to choose and plan to 
use the activities and then evaluate 
their use. 

A kindergarten teacher who takes 
this course will go home not only 
with new knowledge and under- 
standing of the use of activities in 
teaching and new skills in using 
them. She will have in her posses- 
sion a valuable packet including ten 
leaflets. These include basic philos- 
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ophy and principles in the use of 
activities in general as well as in 
the use of specific activities with 
helps for using them. Included are 
suggested resources: books, leaflets 
and free materials available. 


Throughout the course the em- 
phasis is on the creative use of ac- 
tivities. Teachers will be amazed at 
what they themselves can do under 
the guidance of a good teacher and 
will experience the joy of accom- 
plishment as they “do” something 
creative. 


A good kindergarten teacher will 
see new uses for activities and will 
creatively enrich her teaching ses- 
sions. A less experienced teacher 
will be exposed to new ideas and 
ways of making her teaching come 
alive as she takes part in these ses- 
sions. Beyond this (and there are 
always concomitant learnings) 
teachers will meet other teachers, 
share ideas, and enrich friendships. 


“Anything worth doing is worth 
doing well,” we are told. Not least 
of all work done for God through 
the avenues of Christian teaching! 
We need to be learners if we are 
to help others learn. Kindergarten 
teachers! Don’t miss your church 
workers’ institute this fall! Learn 
to make the most of activities for 
learning. 


Miss Storaasli is registrar and assistant 
professor of Christian education at The 
Biblical Seminary, New York City. 


PRIMARY... activities for learning 


By Maryjorre MickeLson 


Bee are primary children— 
God’s children. Every docile, 
sweet, shy, quiet, bashful child as 
well as the active, noisy, self-willed, 
self-reliant child. How can I reach 
the child through the lessons I am 
to teach when the children are so 
different? How can they enjoy the 
class and get the lesson at the same 
time? 

We've taken a great many things 
for granted in our class sessions. 
The children are always there and 
the curriculum materials are pro- 
vided by our church. This year’s 
institute course can give primary 
teachers that added plus which will 
make lessons more meaningful than 
ever before. 

There are only two ways an in- 
dividual learns. One is by impres- 
sion, where I as a teacher create a 
desire to listen and learn by what 
I say and show to them. The second 
method of learning is through ex- 
pression. Here the child learns by 
participating. Studies have proven 
that a person remembers much 
more of what he learns by expres- 
sion than by impression. This year’s 
course shows us how primary chil- 
dren can express themselves in ac- 
tivities. 


I can hear many teachers say, 
“But I don’t have time or space for 
handwork in my class.” I trust that 
if nothing else this course will 
change the concept of activity in 
the minds of primary teachers. Ac- 
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tivity 1s not busy work or hand- 
work, making it possible for the 
child to have something nice to 
take home. These activities help the 
child express what he has learned 
through the lesson. They are 
planned to complement and make 
clearer some point of the lesson. 
Since a child remembers more 
through expression, we cannot af- 
ford to omit activity if we want to 
provide the greatest opportunity for 
learning in our classes. 


What activities are possible for 
primaries? Briefly the course shows 
us how to make the most of: 

Picturing Activities—flat pictures 
and 3-D pictures. 

Pretending Activities—different 
kinds of puppets and types of dra- 
matization. 

Music 
hymns, 
bands. 


Have you ever heard a child say, 
“T can’t do it.’ Maybe you have 
replied, “Just try it once.” May I 
urge you to take this year’s train- 
ing course. Try it once. The vast 
opportunities for activity in every 
class situation will encourage any 
teacher. 


and Rhythms—teaching 
using records or rhythm 


As far as I’m concerned, activities 
can never again be merely busy 
work. We must “make the most of 
activities for learning.” 


Mrs. Mickelson is director of education 
at Trinity Church, Moorhead, Minn. 
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ile the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
are reminded many times to 
keep our eyes on Jesus. 

“Consider Jesus.” 

“See Jesus.” 

When we as teachers completely 
surrender our lives to him, he can 
work through us to draw the jun- 
iors to him. That is our primary aim 
as church school teachers. 

We must discover that boys and 
girls learn more readily when they 
participate in the learning process. 
Our course, “Making the Most of 
Activities for Learning,” empha- 
sizes how to draw juniors into 
eager participation in a class. 

Activities are not necessarily 
something done with the hands. We 
learned that an active interest in 
the Bible, created by an exploration 
of its pages, can be a most useful 
and fruitful activity. Using the con- 
cordance and cross references en- 
courages searching the Word. All 
these activities help juniors to learn 
the Word. 

Communication with God in 
prayer is a creative activity. It is 
considered in the course in the chap- 
ter entitled, “Learning to Use Ver- 
bal Expression.” Choral speaking of 
hymns and psalms can also be forms 
of prayer. Memorization is so much 
easier when particular passages are 
used by a speaking choir. 

Our sessions on “Learning to Use 
Visual Expression” was centered 


around a scrap basket containing 
materials needed for making maps, 
time-lines, painting, drawing, pup- 
pets and any number of projects 
juniors enjoy. We want to encour- 
age them to express their concepts 
of the lessons they are studying. A 
variety of materials, everything from 
colored paper and buttons to bits of 
sponge and pieces of wood, stimu- 
lates their sense of creativity. 

Participating in activities like 
these creates an interest that could 
never be aroused by the most elo- 
quent speaker. If our juniors eager- 
ly look forward to church school 
where they meet their teacher 
friend, their class friends, their best 
Friend, they will certainly learn 
more readily. Thus, by active par- 
ticipation and exposure to his Word, 
they “see Jesus.” 

I will never cease to be amazed 
at the miracle wrought in my own 
life in my desire to share my most 
precious possession, Jesus Christ. 
When I buy a new dress or a new 
hat I would rather that no one else 
have one like it. But Jesus I want 
to give to everyone. 

When we teachers accept his love 
in our hearts, we have love over- 
flowing that must be shared with 
our pupils. “Making the Most of 
Activities for Learning” will help 
junior teachers do just that. 


Mrs. Skaug is a church school teacher 
in Long Beach, Calif. 


activities for learning... JUNIOR 
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By Betry SKauc 


RDINARILY we think of ac- 

tivities as “activity packets,” 
cutting, pasting, drawing and color- 
ing—done at the end of a class ses- 
sion or as something to do if we 
have time. At the intermediate de- 
partment sessions of the course, 
“Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning,” we discovered that every 
teacher uses activities. 

There are many avenues of learn- 
ing: seeing, hearing, sharing, talk- 
ing, practicing, reading, handling, 
touching, tasting, singing, drawing, 
painting, experimenting, doing, feel- 
ing, and thinking. The more of 
these a teacher uses in a lesson, the 
greater will be the learning. 

There's a feason’... tor what a 
teacher does!” This is the recurring 
theme for the sessions of the inter- 
mediate department. Every lesson or 
series of lessons must have definite 
purposes, meeting certain needs of 
the learned. Too often our purposes 
are in no way related to the learn- 
er’s needs. Consequently no learning 
takes place and nothing takes place 
as far as the student’s Christian 
faith and life are concerned. 

There are too many people in our 
churches who cannot give expression 
to their faith because they were 
never asked to do more than recite 
memorized phrases and repeat the 
teacher’s words. They were never 
challenged “to develop the ability to 
express their ideas, beliefs, and con- 
victions” in their own way. If a stu- 


dent has not been encouraged to say 
something or demonstrate some- 
thing in his own way, he may have 
learned very little. 

This course has awakened me to 
become more aware of the specific 
needs which must be met if students 
are to “grow in grace and knowl- 
edge of their Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ. Our purposes in teaching 
must no longer remain short-sighted. 
We cannot merely involve our stu- 
dents in activities for their own sake. 

Have you ever been challenged to 
express certain Christian ideas and 
concepts? Have you ever been asked 
to show what you believe? Can you 
express a spiritual truth in a visual 
way? A challenge awaits you at 
the church workers’ institute in 
your conference this fall. Let me as- 
sure you that only after you have 
struggled to express a Christian con- 
cept in a visual way will it become 
meaningful to you. Only then will 
you be able to make that concept 
understandable to someone else. 

You will be jarred from continu- 
ing in the “old rut” of repeating 
clichés. You will be stimulated to 
expand your own God-given poten- 
tial. When we have had these ex- 
periences ourselves we can confront 
our intermediate classes with the 
message of the Gospel and help 


them become involved in their faith. 


Pastor Ketterling serves Peace Church, 
Herreid, $.D 
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By Marvin Ketrervinc 
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activities for learning... HIGH SCHOOL 


Gane I know. I should go to In- 
stitute this fall! But I’ve been 
going to teachers’ meetings for 15 
years! Really, is there anything to 
be said that hasn’t been said be- 
fore?” 


Maybe there isn't much to say 
that hasn't been said before... 
But our course this fall asks, 
“Have we (and our students) been 
hearing without really listening?” 
Edward Arlington Robinson, in his 
poem, “Captain Craig,” said, 


. we know the truth has 
been 

Told over the world a thou- 
sand times 

But we have had no ears to 


listen yet 
For more than fragments 
of it. 


Have we gone through the motions 
of learning without really learning? 


... but there is a new experience 
in involvement for you. 

We learned that “the most effec- 
tive learning takes place when the 
learner is involved in the learning 
process.” We experienced for our- 
selves what such involvement means. 


After which you will never be 
the same again... 

This experience of being a con- 
tributing part of a group which 
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By Mrs. JosEpH BELGUM 


shares the same interests, enthu- 
siasms, problems and _ concerns 
changes you. You learn first-hand, 
“Give, and it will be given to you; 
good measure, pressed down 
running over... .” As you give un- 
reservedly of yourself to the group, 
you and your group become a com- 
munity of the concerned. This you 
never could have become had you 
remained individual sitting side by 
side listening to a lecture. 


. nor will you ever teach 
the same again! 


If you have personally experienced 
the values of such a group process, 
it is but a short step to apply this 
to high school students. They too 
learn most when they become in- 
volved the most. All the clear think- 
ing of which they are so capable, 
all the “whys-and-how-comes” of 
life they are asking, all the honest 
searching for truth which they want 
can be released through the group 
process. If you, as their teacher, 
“have tasted of involvement and 
found it good,” you will allow them 
this same experience. 

Those who have tried this ap- 
proach to teaching know it works. 
It makes the learning experience en- 
joyable and exciting for both stu- 
dents and teachers. 


Mrs. Belgum lives at Fargo, N. D. where 
her husband is director of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society. 
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ADULT. .. activities for learning 


By THomas R. ANDERSON 


ANY of us have a fixed idea 

about “activities for learning.” 
Sometimes we can’t resolve the 
problem of using “activities for 
learning” with an adult group and 
its needs and limitations. All that 
really needs changing is our defi- 
nition of “activities for learning.” 
Once an adequate definition has 
been established, the whole of the 
picture takes on depth. 


Our church is now placing 
greater emphasis on adult educa- 
tion than it has for some time. 
“Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning” for adults doesn’t mean 
cutting paper figures or making a 
contour map. It does signify in- 
volvement of adults through partici- 
pation to help them interpret and 
apply God’s Good News to life. 
Thus in actually dealing with God’s 
Word in the most personal of ways, 
the adult participates, too, in “ac- 
tivity for learning.” The emphasis 
upon interpretation and application 
will be welcomed by the teachers 
of adults in our church. 


Teachers will definitely find the 
course helpful. “Making the Most 
of Activities for Learning” does not 
deal exclusively with one topic 
alone. It seeks to unify the various 
aspects of teaching by demonstrat- 
ing the effects of involvement in 
the class situation. Methods, ma- 
terials, and preparation are all im- 
portant. The adult class member 
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receives spiritual life and growth 
through participation in the study 
of the Word of God. This is always 
foremost in the lessons and in the 
mind of the instructor. The teacher 
of adults will find a renewed vigor 
for his task as a teacher, a grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the plans that 
are laid, and a reinforced convic- 
tion that adults do enjoy learning 
through participation. 

“Making the Most of Activities 
for Learning” is a course that the 
experienced teacher of adults and 
the novice will find to be stimulat- 
ing. It is certainly good to spend 
time and energy in an attempt to 
strengthen our whole adult pro- 
gram. We can only accomplish this 
if teachers expend the effort neces- 
sary to prepare and strengthen them- 
selves as teachers. 


The Word of God is central in 
“Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning” on the adult level for 
the Bible becomes the text. It is en- 
couraging to find a course designed 
to assist us in leading others to 
God’s Word. This year’s Leader- 
ship Education Series is more than 
a “must” for those who teach 
adults. It is an experience that will 
make teaching a continuing experi- 
ence of “growing in the grace and 


knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


Pastor Anderson serves United Lutheran 
Church, Zumbrota, Minn. 
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AKING the most of activities 
for learning” means action, 
and this does not eliminate the ad- 
ministration department. Instead 
the administration department is ex- 
pected to set the pace and show that 
we mean serious business. Space 
permits mentioning only a few areas 
which will be covered so adequately 
in your conference course this fall. 
Many teachers fail to use such 
effective visual aids as chalkboards, 
posters, charts, or pictures simply 
because they don’t realize their tre- 
mendous value helping pupils re- 
tain that which is taught. We in ad- 
ministration will be vividly shown 
the importance of using such eas- 
ily-accessible visual aids. 

We in administration also have 
the responsibility for setting the 
proper spiritual tone regarding 
Bible study and prayer. If we fail 
to put these into practice in our 
teachers’ meetings, how can we ever 
expect our teachers to take these 
God-given essentials seriously? This 
course will lead us on refreshing 
avenues stimulating us in different 
types of group prayer and Bible 
study. 

The statement is made, “The 
church has the greatest thing to 
teach, and the home is the greatest 
teacher.” The obvious question is, 
“How do we get the church and 
home to work together effectively 
as a team?” Home-church coopera- 
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tion will come in for its share of 
well-deserved attention. 

Nearly all of us face this ques- 
tion: “How can we build a strong 
parish education program which will 
keep our confirmed youth in the 
church school? Suggestions and 
ideas will be shared, and many new 
insights and_ possibilities will be 
brought to light. 

Another question always is, 
“What materials are available?” We 
will consider the chart which shows 
all the materials available in the 
teaching program of the ALC. 
When we get the bird’s-eye view, 
we will be eager to use the fine ma- 
terials available. 

Because we are dealing with peo- 
ple, we in administration also must 
be prepared for many situations. 
How do we approach the parents of 
a problem pupil? What can we say 
to a teacher who is habitually late 
for class? How do we go about re- 
cruiting new teachers? How do we 
get the congregation enthused about 
parish education? These questions, 
and many more, will be considered. 

All of us in administration in 
the local congregation feel most in- 
adequate in this work which the 
Lord has assigned to us. Realizing 
our inadequacies is a good begin- 
ning, but we must also use the 
guidance which the Lord provides. 


Pastor Floy serves as associate pastor at 
St. John’s Church, Le Mars, Iowa. 
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iB WE only had an hour or two 
more,” we’ve heard the teachers 
in our congregation say. Now we'll 
get some extra hours, for we're 
organizing the Junior Lutherans. I 
know we'll be hearing, “What can 
we do at their meetings?” 

For the first time the Junior Lu- 
theran program has been added as 
one of the departmental courses in 
the conference church workers’ in- 
stitutes. This is the program planned 
by the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion and the ALCW to take the 
place of the junior programs spon- 
sored by the women of the merging 
churches. 

Activities? The courses prepared 
for preschool, primary, and junior 
children are full of them. Related 
activities? The primary and junior 
topic is “The Story of My Church,” 
telling the story of our three church- 
es and their merger into the ALC. 
An Easter mobile, a Danish Christ- 
mas hanging, a songbook based on 
the German Advent Hefte idea will 
help teach the children about the 
heritage that is ours in the ALC. 

The Department of Parish Educa- 
tion has provided a preschool lead- 
ers manual entitled, “In Jesus’ 
House.” We've found that even pre- 
schoolers enjoy coming to meetings 
with older brothers and sisters. “In 
Jesus’ House” acquaints preschoolers 
with the church building and _ its 
furnishings. Bible stories are used 
at each session to illustrate the 


Christian qualities of prayer, service, 
and giving. 

The preschoolers make a “shoe 
box” church with model furnish- 
ings. Many other patterns for ac- 
tivities are included in the manual. 
Leaders should have no difficulty 
finding things to do. 

Here is an opportunity to teach 
churchmanship to children on three 
levels. For preschoolers this may 
be learning to behave in church. 
Older children in the program will 
be taught churchmanship through 
the history of the church. We must 
also mention that the material has 
strong mission emphasis. In fact, 
the whole “Story of My Church” 
is a mission story. 

The leaders will react as [ did: 
I didn’t realize our churches had 
such inspiring histories. I knew how 
some of the Lutherans came _ to 
America, but how exciting to learn 
more about John Stauch, Elling 
Eielsen, Daniel Nelson, Johannes 
Grabau, Pastor Loehe, A. M. Ander- 
sen, and a host of others. 

It’s been thrilling to learn about 
the circuit riders, the Muskego 
Church, “Sunday houses,” and folk 
schools—all these interesting things 
we can discover about our church 
while at the same time we lead the 
Junior Lutherans in our congrega- 
tion. 


Mrs. Schellhase lives at Pemberville, 
O., where her husband is pastor of Bethle- 
hem Church. 
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By ANNE SCHELLHASE 
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Paris 


Education 


Prans 


By R. A. VocELEy 


Nursery Roll Handbook 


At least two different traditions 
and procedures existed in our pre- 
merger synods in reference to the 
Cradle Roll or Nursery Roll. Now 
we are in a new church and new 
procedures are in order. 

A new Nursery Roll Handbook 
has been prepared. It gives many 
suggestions and lists many resources 
for building or strengthening the 
Nursery Roll program. 

If you are responsible for the 
Nursery Roll work in your congre- 
gation but did not see the new 
handbook mailed in August, ask 
your Sunday school superintendent 
or pastor for a copy. If they need it, 
write to the Department of Parish 
Education. 

This important phase of a con- 
gregation’s concern, outreach and 
nurture can be strengthened in 
many, if not most, congregations. 


"Hold Fast" 

The “Hold Fast” plan which was 
included in the February parish edu- 
cation mailing consists of sets of 
questions to create confirmation con- 
versation within the congregation. 


It is available from Augsburg Pub- 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education, 
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lishing House in packets of 25 
Hold Fast brochures, with two re- 
source manuals in each packet. 

The questions are addressed to 
the confirmand, the family, the con- 
gregation, and the pastors. Few con- 
gregations have ever asked such 
serious questions about the church 
custom that is confirmation. 

The Hold Fast manual has many 
suggestions for parents and con- 
gregations in the use of these ques- 
tions during confirmation instruc- 
tion. Can any of these be done? 

® Families visit the pastor to en- 
roll youth for confirmation. To- 
gether they share what they want 
to have happen. 


® Help the congregation set and 
keep high the confirmation expecta- 
tions. 

* Plan special fellowship during 
instruction year. At the end? Yes. 
But why not at the beginning, and 
along the way? 

¢ What about some meaningful 
class trips? 

* If confirmation instruction is 
showing in the student in any way 
at all, it may well be important to 
share this. 


® What does the pastor know 
about the meaning and purpose of 
confirmation that the family needs 
to know? What does it mean? 

® This is the time for consulta- 
tion. Confirmands learn from _par- 
ents as well as from pastors. Con- 
sultation will strengthen learning 
and growth. 

® Just one more suggestion. A par- 
ents’ class “just ahead of the confir- 


mands.” Sundays? Monthly? In 
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place of the students’ class once each 
month? Quarterly? What do you 
think? 

For additional information and 
suggestions write to Herbert F. 
Brokering, Director of Confirmation, 
422 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Church Workers’ Institutes 

In all sections of the American 
Lutheran Church the Conference 
Church Workers’ Institutes, special- 
izing in departmental work and ac- 
tivities, are serving tens of thousands 
of teachers, unless the committee 
member or members or teachers in 
certain areas did not respond. 

This month the departmental staff 
members are piloting the 1962 
Leadership Course, “The Faith We 
Teach.” It will follow a different 
pattern, one which leads directly 
from the conference institute to a 
consistent follow-up at the teachers’ 
meetings in the congregation 
throughout the rest of the year. 
You will hear more about this plan. 


The Fall Stewardship Emphasis 

Any special Sunday school “mis- 
sion offerings” in the spring were 
supposed to be directed to the work 
of American missions and the estab- 
lishment of Jubilee missions. 

The Board of Parish Education 
and the Department of Stewardship 
with the Board of World Missions 
seek the support of our Sunday 
schools this fall in their benevolence 
offerings for the regular work in 
Brazil and Ethiopia. 

The August mailing contained 
samples of a special tract highlight- 
ing the work in Brazil and Ethiopia. 
These tracts may be ordered for free 
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distribution in your Sunday school. 
The mailing also included a sample 
of the offering envelope, also avail- 
able in quantity on request from 
the Stewardship Department. Fin- 
ally that specific part of the mailing 
includes suggestions for three talks 
or presentations by the superinten- 
dent, missionary education repre- 
sentative or stewardship committee 
member to the Sunday school. 


The offerings may be remitted by 
either the Sunday school treasurer 
or the congregation’s treasurer to 
the American Lutheran Church to 
the credit of the congregation. 


Since there will be no special of- 
fering for Sunday School at Home, 
which is now on the regular budget 
of the church, many schools may 
want to designate their Reformation 
Day offering for Brazil and Ethiopia. 


Our Lesson Materials 

Newly revised lessons in the 
American Uniform Series, Year III, 
are now available. A newly written 
Grade 7 course, The People and the 
Promise, replaces the old lessons in 
that grade in the Augsburg Closely 
Graded series. Although these are 
either newly revised or written, they 
are not a part of the new curriculum 
plan and pattern. 

We also hope that many congre- 
gations have strengthened their par- 
ish education work by the use of the 
new Junior Lutheran course, The 
Story of My Church. 

Naturally, we do not want to for- 
get the new course for young people 
and adults. It is Search. You can 
Search the Scriptures. So can thou- 
sands of others. 
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Project Puppets 


By Mrs. Hitpert Satrom 


S chairman of the committee to 
plan entertainment for our 
husbands at our ALCW circle 
Christmas party, the idea of doing 
the Christmas story with puppets 
came to mind. Many years before I 
had worked with puppets in high 
school and I could remember a little 
bit about them. 


We worked feverishly on wise 
men, shepherds, and all the other 
puppets we needed for telling the 
story. A coat rack with a large card- 
board box served as our first stage 
with a bed sheet as the finishing 
touch. A narrator read the story 
while the puppets were manipulated. 
We didn’t have time to work out a 
dialogue. 


Some of our viewers were so im- 
pressed that they encouraged us to 
explore other productions of Bible 
stories. And so it was that from this 
very simple beginning we ventured 
out into an expanded but still rela- 
tively simple puppet project. We've 
found that hand puppets serve our 
purposes very well. 


The very young, the old, and all 
those in between have appreciated 
having God’s message made a bit 
more vivid through our presenta- 
tion. We have discovered that one 


Mrs. Satrom is a member of Page Lu- 
theran Parish, Page, N.D. 
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does not need to be professionally 
trained to bring joy and happiness 
into the lives of others. Our simple 
hand puppets are proof that any 
group can do something to bring 
God’s eternal truths to others. 
Senior citizens, Sunday school 
classes, family meetings, hospital pa- 
tients, and mother-daughter ban- 
quets have seen our presentations. 
Now we have scripts for each occa- 
sion with the message prepared 
with our viewers in mind. Not only 
have we had the joy of service, but 
our project has helped our own 
spiritual growth as well. ; 


Puppets are carried in a large cardboard 
box. The stage is built to be folded and 
carried in the trunk of a car. Mrs. John 
Baasch, left, and Mrs. Allen Langdahl, 
right, begin the process of getting 
things ready for a presentation to the 
ALCW of Our Savior's Church, Moor- 
head, Minn. 


This scene from the Passion Week Play portrays an appearance of Christ 
after the resurrection. The heads of the puppets are made of styrofoam 


and remnants are used for the costumes. 
Photos courtesy of the Sunday Fargo Forum 


Mrs. Miles Holden (left), Mrs. Ralph Thompson (center) and Mrs. Harry 
Davis (right) are preparing for the Calvary scene. 


Mrs. A. R. Molldrem, wife of the pastor of Our Savior's Church, watches 
the process of arranging the scenery. Left to right are Mrs. Forrest Brude- 
vold, Mrs. Molldrem and Mrs. Satrom. 


Musical interludes with group singing are arranged between acts of the 
puppet show. Mrs. James Sahr (left) is pianist. Mrs. Irving Stangeland 
(center) is the wife of the pastor of the Page Lutheran Parish, and Mrs. 
J. K. Pluth (right) is president of the ALCW of Our Savior's Church. 
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CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOLS 


By Rusy CarTwriGHT 


NEW SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


EEKS before the first bell 

rings in September, the prin- 
cipals of our Christian day schools 
have given much thought, time, 
and effort planning for a success- 
ful school year—preparing materials 
for the teachers and parents, study- 
ing and developing classroom ma- 
terials and procedures. 


Special Teacher Planning 

A teaching staff handbook, a 
rather well-defined statement of pro- 
cedure, has been prepared. Teach- 
ers will know with a _ reasonable 
degree of certainty what is expect- 
ed and when an action is in agree- 
ment with an established practice 
and the administrator’s policy. 

The principal and each teacher 
discuss the overall plans for the 
year which have been prepared by 
the teacher for each subject. Using 
the curriculum as a guide, the plans 
are evaluated. In subjects such as 
science and language, if the yearly 
plans are made in all grades includ- 
ing the first, second and _ third, 
there will be a dovetailing of ma- 
terial throughout the system. The 
principal and teachers know what 
will be taught and the approximate 
time allocated to each unit. To- 
gether they then work to prepare a 
filmstrip and movie schedule to 
conform with the year’s units. 

After the daily classroom pro- 
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grams have been prepared by the 
teachers, they are evaluated by the 
principal. Sufficient time should be 
given to each subject. 

In-service training is planned in 
several ways: arranging time when 
a teacher may visit another class or 
school for special observation, set- 
ting up demonstration lessons, urg- 
ing teachers to read _ professional 
books and magazines, arranging 
after school training classes for the 
teachers through some college or 
university. 


General Information 

The school calendar is prepared 
which coincides for the most part 
with that of the public school in 
regard to holidays, etc. It should 
also list any school activities, pro- 
grams, graduations, parent confer- 
ence dates, and report card dates. 
This is approved by the pastor and 
staff and presented to the parents. 
A handbook is prepared for the 
kindergarten parents which is help- 
ful for orientations. Student rules 
and regulations are set up and 
copies are prepared for each child. 

Thus the principal, as a tool in 
God’s hands, uses his humble ef- 
forts as he, together with the teach- 
ers, does all things for the welfare 
of students and the glory of God. 


Mrs. Cartwright is principal of Bethel 
Lutheran Elementary School, Encino, Calif. 
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THE 
TEACHER 
WHO 
HELPED 
ME 

MOST 


ek may be surprised to know 
that the teacher who helped me 
most was not first of all a Sunday 
school teacher. She was one who 
taught in a rural public school in 
Indiana. Many teachers in all de- 
partments of learning—grade 
school, high school, college and 
two universities—have helped to di- 
rect my education, but it was a 
buoyant, happy young woman who 
made the most lasting impression. 
She was deeply religious and had 
a keen sense of humor. We knew 
she loved us. She seemed to slip her 
life into the lives of every one of her 
pupils. She is still living (aged 90 
years) and very alert—drawing her 
former pupils with cords of love. 
Many of us correspond with her and 
visit her whenever we can. She is 
very grateful for our appreciative- 
ness and tells us how humble it 
makes her feel. The Lord made it 
possible for her to help guide many 
homemakers, teachers, one physi- 
cian, two scientists and a missionary 
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Deep thought that comes 
through stainless skies, 
Pure moods that arch the 
fancy’s birth, 

Soft laughter speaking ten- 
der mirth 

Such gifts were hers. 


By Sister Nanca ScHoEN 


pastor who are giving their lives in 
service to their fellowmen. 

This teacher came to us well 
trained professionally. The qualifi- 
cation Solomon advised, “Get wis- 
dom, but with all thy getting, get 
understanding,” was instinctively 
hers. 

Every lesson she taught was well 
prepared, interesting, and practical. 
Her outreach of mind and greatness 
of heart made the small, rural school 
a living reality. She visited the 
homes and counselled the parents 
concerning the welfare of their 
children. Her interpretation of life 
gave us understanding of God’s 
wonderful gifts and how we should 
make use of them. 

Our teacher was never partial, al- 
ways expecting her pupils to give the 
best of which they were capable. 
She could be very exacting with 


Sister Nanca retired in 1956. She now 
teaches two courses and serves as librarian 
for the Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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those who were disobedient. Our 
only fear was that we might not 
show her the respect and love which 
we knew she deserved. 

Although it was not customary 
in all rural public schools, ours was 
opened each day with a scripture les- 
-son and prayer. Often hymns were 
sung. 

Every springtime there was a gar- 
den at school where we were urged 
to plant seeds. How eagerly we 
watched to see them grow. To this 
day I recall and repeat the words of 
the poet, James Russell Lowell, 
which we memorized over that gar- 
den: 


Every clod feels a stir of 
might, 

An instinct within it that 
reaches and towers, 

And groping blindly above 
it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass 
and flowers. 


She was an anthology of verse 
and verses and insisted that we 
memorize helpful passages from 
the best selections of literature and 
from the Bible. From Shakespeare 
we learned, 


...to thine own self be true, 

And it shall follow, as the 
night and day, 

Thou canst not then be false 
fo any man. 


A favorite quotation of my 
teacher was 2 Timothy 2:15: “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be 
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ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth.” 

Once when she heard a group of 
girls criticizing one in their class 
whose clothes were not pleasing to 
them, the teacher repeated 1 Samuel 
16:7 and asked them to remember 
it, “The Lord looketh on the heart.” 

When a nature lesson was to be 
given, we were taken on field trips 
to study the trees, flowers and var- 
ious crops tended by our fathers and 
brothers. With pictures, maps and 
interesting stories, she took us to 
faraway places. She encouraged us 
to read for ourselves about the wide, 
wide world of science. In history 
classes we became acquainted with 
great leaders, both national and in- 
ternational, and we wanted to be 
like them. Even arithmetic lessons 
were so well presented through 
everyday experiences that we no 
longer feared that difficult subject. 


At recess time we caught our 
teacher’s spirit of fair play. She was 
poised, courteous and treated every 
one of us as she expected us to 
treat her. 

There were problems, of course, 
but no vandalism such as we read 
about today. The parents cooperated 
with the school almost one hundred 
percent. One afternoon two boys de- 
cided to play hooky and go fishing. 
As far as possible she believed in 
elimination by substitution. “We'll 
all go,” she said and declared a half- 
holiday. Soon the entire school ar- 
rived at the river bank where the 
boys were guiltily fishing. 

The pastor of the rural church 
nearby sought the service of our 
teacher for the Sunday school. Now 
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the hours we had spent during the 
week, carried over to one more hour 
to be given definite religious train- 
ing on Sunday. That one hour is 
not adequate for the training that 
is so vital in the lives of boys and 
girls. However, many received no 
other religious training except at 
our Sunday school. 


Now we had more intensive Bible 
study. In the New Testament our 
Lord’s teaching is spoken of three 
times more often than is his preach- 
ing. How refreshing were the les- 
sons which he taught—at the sea- 
side, at the home of the rich man, 
the feeding of the five thousand, 
about the lilies and the sparrows— 
when our teacher taught them to us. 


We studied the history of our 
church, and about the great leaders 
who followed the example of Christ 
in carrying out the Great Commis- 
sion. We learned about the symbols 
of the church and have remembered 
their significance. Through the 
years the many passages of scrip- 
ture we learned have been most help- 
ful and have become more meaning- 
ful as we have grown older. 


One of our great American teach- 
ers, a professor of education at Co- 
lumbia University said recently, “At 
first when I began teaching, I was 
concerned only with books and im- 
parting information; now, I have 
come to realize how not only the 
heart and mind of the individual 
pupil, but his whole community is 
involved in the education process.” 


We are all praying for a better 
world. O teachers, how great is our 
responsibility ! 
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5 YEARS 


AGO 
The Lutheran Teacher 


The General Board (of Elemen- 
tary Christian Education of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica) found that the best means of 
arousing interest and giving assis- 
tance in Christian education was 
through teachers’ training institutes. 
Last year 60 such institutes were 
conducted (by part time field work- 
ers) and over 2,000 pastors and 
teachers were in attendance. 

noth ako pad 

The well-organized Sunday school 
which continues in session all sum- 
mer is not in need of a Rally Day 
for the purpose of regathering the 
scattered teachers and pupils and 
stirring up enthusiasm for the work 
of the coming year. 

The Sunday school which is a 
quitter entirely for the summer is 
naturally very much in need of a 
Rally Day to gather the tattered 
remnants of a former Sunday 
school and start all over with these 
and whatever additions may be re- 
cruited., 

Kee OX. 

Teacher-training classes should be 
maintained in all our Sunday 
schools whether they are small or 
large. 

eK 

Regular teachers’ meetings are 
very essential to the operation of a 
successful Sunday school. 

Ke eG a 
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Concrete 


Joeas 


AEN the pastor, superintend- 
ent or departmental leader 
suggests to the teacher, no matter 
how strongly, that home visitations 
should be made, the teacher may 
agree but usually nothing else hap- 
pens. I believe this to be true for the 
following reasons: 

—The specific steps have not been 
spelled out in detail. 

—The teacher has never done it 
before and is afraid to try. 

—The teacher doesn’t know what 
to do when visiting a home. 

—A definite time period for visi- 
tation has not been set. 

—The teacher may not be con- 
vinced of the value of such visits, 
especially in rural areas where all 
members have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the entire community. 

If Operation PERPLE (LT, Feb- 
ruary, 1961) has done nothing else, 
it has demonstrated that: 

1. Home visits do help 

—The child to observe that the 
teacher is interested in each pupil 
and that this class is important. 

—The parents to understand how 
the congregation is striving to assist 
them in the Christian nurture of 
their child and wishes to work with 
them as a team. 

—The teacher to know the child 
and the parents better within the 
congregational community as well 
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By A. R. MickELson 


as to discover and realize that par- 
ents usually are interested and con- 
cerned about the spiritual welfare 
of their children. 

2. Home visits will be made by 
the teachers when 

—The purpose for the visit is 
made clear. 

—An opportunity is afforded to 
practice in a “safe” situation such 
as a role play experience within the 
teaching staff. 

—A time period for visitation is 
prescribed, for instance, the month 
before the school term begins. 

—Printed material to leave in the 
home is provided, a lesson schedule 
for the term, the parent’s manual 
or the pupil’s material. 

—A report of the visits is expected 
by the departmental leader, super- 
intendent or pastor. 

—An appointment has been made 
by the teacher with the parents for 
this specific purpose. 

Your church school will be 
changed when a strong bond is 
established with the homes of the 
congregation. You can develop this 
bond through a carefully planned 
and properly motivated program of 
home visitation by the teaching staff. 
When will you begin? 


Mr. Mickelson is Director of Parish 
Education for the Northern Minnesota and 
Eastern North Dakota Districts. 
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Our preservice training course 


You, the Teacher 


By Cart F. WELLER 


Ate YOU looking for more 
church school teachers? Do 
you have a number of people in 
your congregation who say they will 
teach if they can have some training 
first? You, THE TEAcHER can help. 

This is the title of the preservice 
course suggested by the Department 
of Parish Education for prospec- 
tive church school teachers. In es- 
sence, the course is a combination 
of four basic courses from the 
Leadership Education Series pre- 
pared by the Department of Parish 
Education of the former ALC: 

1B—General Principles of Chris- 
tian Education 

2B—General Psychology and 
Christian Education 

3B—General Methods for Chris- 
tian Education 

14a—Introduction to Bible Study 
Pupil’s material and teacher’s guides 
for these courses are available from 
the Augsburg Publishing House and 
its branches. Credit cards will be 
issued by the Department of Parish 
Education to those completing the 
study. 

In most congregations offering the 
course the preservice class meets at 
the regular Sunday church school 
hour. Additional Sundays may al- 
ways be used for observation, prac- 
tice teaching, and substitute teach- 
ing under supervision by the instruc- 
tor. It should be understood when 
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plans are made that in no case 
should the preservice class be con- 
sidered a source of new or substitute 
teachers until those attending have 
completed the course. Otherwise 
you'll find that few, if any, can 
finish and receive credit. 

The Department of Parish Educa- 
tion has two suggestions for schedul- 
ing the course. Details can be secured 
by writing to the department at 
422 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

1. For groups of persons under 
20 years of age who have had no 
teaching experience of any kind 
(and in congregations where the im- 
mediate need for teachers is not 
urgent) you should plan to have 39 
sessions of 50 minutes each. 

2. For more mature groups and 
where the time factor is especially 
important, you can schedule 26 ses- 
sions of 50 minutes each. 

These are considered to be mini- 
mum requirements. Naturally the 
more time that can be devoted to a 
course, the more thorough and in- 
clusive can be the instruction. Both 
the suggestions assume that the 
members of the class have had none 
of the four basic courses. 

Plan ahead for the teachers you 
will need in the fall of 1962 and 
train them with the course, You, 
THE TEACHER. Then the new teach- 
ers can teach confidently and your 
program can be strengthened. 
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Direct Lines 


‘TEACH GOD’S TRUTH” 


Yet a short, stabbing theme 
it iss Teach) (God's) Truth. 
What a word for us all at the start 
of another church school year! 

Truth—you have to know it if 
you are going to teach it. Are you 
giving yourself enough opportunity 
to keep on learning it yourself? 
Adults need adult grappling with 
God’s truth. If we study and talk 
about God’s truth only when we 
are studying and talking with chil- 
dren, of course our concepts will 
pretty largely be limited to  chil- 
dren’s concepts. Every teacher needs 
some really grownup study and 
talk about God’s truth. Every child 
deserves a teacher who is growing 
at a deeper level of understanding 
than what is manageable in the 
children’s class alone. 

All truth is God’s truth; there 
isn’t any other kind. Just think of 
what is implied by the three articles 
of the Creed alone: “all that exists,” 
“my Lord, who has redeemed,” 
“the whole Christian church on 
earth,” “everlasting life.” 

If we could interpret events 
around us in the light of any of 
these one at a time it might not be 
quite so difficult. But when they 
must all be taken into account, that 
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calls for some real thought. They 
can’t all be taken into account at 
once in the teaching of any given 
Bible segment or doctrinal state- 
ment. But shouldn’t the teacher be 
doing some real thinking about the 
wider meanings and the deeper im- 
plications? 

To teach means more than to 
tell! To teach means to help the 
learner learn. The church workers’ 
institutes this fall will be particu- 
larly helpful at this point because 
they will assist teachers in “Making 
the Most of Activities for Learn- 
ing.” 

Something happens in the class- 
room all the time—but some things 
that happen are more fruitful than 
others. How can we make the most 
of activities in the classroom? 

Don't let this title fool you. Many 
an instructor has come to the train- 
ing institutes with some misgivings. 
They have been amazed to see how 
meaningful and helpful this series 
of institute sessions really is. 

Teach God’s truth—what a chal- 


lenge! And you are a teacher! 


WEL Gm 


C. RicHarp EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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American Uniform Series 
By Dersert W. ZIER 


i HER struggle to become a 
kingdom, Israel was guided by 
God. It sometimes is believed by 
well-meaning Christians that be- 
cause God is active in this history, 
the people involved were not really 
affected by the events as you and 
I are aware of history today. 

In a unit such as this some effort 
must be made to make the pupils 
conscious of God’s activity at all 
times in the history of the world. 
Our pupils must also become much 
aware of the humanity of the Old 
Testament personalities. It is also 
true that the history of the Old 
Testament must be removed from 
the realm of “make-believe” to the 
realm of reality in the thinking of 
many persons. 

As God was working through 
persons and events then, he con- 
tinues to work through persons 
and events now. It would be dan- 
gerous for us to attempt to be the 
prophets of our day in evaluating 
God’s plan in the history of the 
various countries of our time. It 
would certainly be folly for us to 
explain God’s activity and purpose 
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through the various internationally 
prominent personalities of today. 
Yet there is a place for calling at- 
tention to God as he moves through 
history to accomplish his purposes. 

In the lessons of this unit, the 
purposes must be understood in 
a personal way. These purposes 
must become a part of the aware- 
ness of the members of the class. 
It is not just that we can see God’s 
guidance in David’s life, but that 
we can see how God is guiding 
our lives as well. 


Lesson 51— 
God Gives David a Friend 

The relationship which is so 
strongly established between Jona- 
than and David can be set forth in 
dynamic comparisons with the 
friendships of the members of the 
class. As the lesson unfolds, it will 
be beneficial to draw the obvious 
into clear focus—mutual under- 
standing of the two young men as 
well as the loyalty which was es- 
tablished between them. 


Pastor Zier serves Faith Church, Co- 
quille, Oregon. 
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How this friendship was a means 
of giving David protection from the 
angry Saul should not be taken as 
a matter of fact by any teacher. Nor 
should anyone assume that the op- 
portunities which were David’s to 
be around the king and his palace 
are always recognized as a part of 
his training for the day when he 
would be the king. 

When we place our lives under 
God’s control, then we should be 
in the position of constantly seek- 
ing to let God guide our lives. Then 
we must recognize his guidance. 
Our entire lives can be a perpetual 
schooling and preparation for what 
God intends for us. Unless the 
teacher feels that God is the guid- 
ing force in his life, it will be dif- 
ficult for him to assist the members 
in his class. 


Lesson 52— 
David Is Good to Saul 

One of life’s sternest lessons is 
involved in the purpose of Lrsson 
52—to learn that God trains people 
through adversity. Again, the teach- 
er must have a personal conviction 
or the real situations from life 
which automatically arise will over- 
run the lesson itself. 


One thing we must guard our- 
selves against is the danger of eval- 
uating the adverse events in the 
lives of the members of the class to 
show how God is using them at 
the present time. The hard and difh- 
cult days of David are vividly de- 
scribed in the lesson and the text, 
but we dare not use this lesson only 
to teach how God trained David 
through the adverse circumstances. 
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We must grapple with the reality 
of God’s providence in times of ad- 
versity. 


Lesson 53— 
David Is Made King 

A clear distinction between the 
pre-determination of God and the 
foreknowledge of God will be of 
help to the teacher. Certainly God 
has all wisdom or knowledge. He 
knows all that is happening and all 
that has happened, as well as all 
that will yet happen. 

Merely because God knows what 
will happen does not make him the 
cause of all that happens. Man, who 
acts out of freedom of will, can 
act contrary to the will of God. 
Therefore, some things which hap- 
pen are not in accordance with 
God’s will, but are a part of God’s 
knowledge. 

God, to be consistent with his 
complete nature, permits some 
things to happen which are con- 
trary to the way he would desire 
them to be. They are the conse- 
quence of God’s own law of cause 
and effect. It was not God’s will 
that Adam and Eve should sin in 
the Garden of Eden. Yet they did 
sin by their own actions. Then the 
consequence followed—excommunt 
cation from the garden. 


In our complex society we may 
not always be able to see the cause 
and effect so clearly. We can still 
be aware that this is one aspect of 
God’s training of people through 
adversity. We must be careful lest 
we inadvertently blame God for 
every misfortune in life. We must 
have a firm and enduring faith in 
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our God who can and does work 
all things together for good to 
them that love the Lord. 


Lesson 54— 
The Kingdom Is Threatened 


It is in times of crisis that most 
people begin to sense their own 
inadequacies. How dependent we 
are upon the God who guides our 
lives begins to make an impression. 
In contrast to that is the self-sufh- 
cient attitude which has _ usually 
characterized our own activities. 


There are times when only 
through adversity can God reach 
us to cause us to become humble 
in our own sight. We may become 
humble enough to become truly 
great, for the New Testament tells 
us that whoever will be great 
among you, let him be your serv- 
ant. The possession of a truly hum- 
ble spirit is a gift often never re- 
ceived until adversity has cut every 
prop from under the proud and 
arrogant human. 


Purity too must be much more 
than one’s conceited idea of self. 
It may take the branding of harsh 
circumstances to produce true puri- 
ty in both mind and action in the 
lives of some people. Our day is 
not so different from that of David 
in this respect. It is good to keep 
the reality of these events promi- 
nent in the minds of the pupils. 


Being submissive is not to be 
equated with being passive. When 
we submit to God and his will for 
our lives we may, of necessity, be 
more active than ever. It is good for 
us to let the pupil have a clear 
understanding of this phase of our 
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Christian experience. My submis- 
sion to God is putting into practice 
the confidence which I say that I 
have in him. It means that now I 
will use all my energies to carry 
out the work which God has in- 
tended for me to accomplish. Now 
I give in to God in such a way 
that I stop fighting against him 
and I work for him. 

The purposes of the first two les- 
sons this month are essential for the 
second two. If I can come to a 
complete awareness of God’s activi- 
ty in adversity, then I can more 
easily have faith in the wisdom and 
knowledge of God at all times. 


For us to have a growing faith 
in the wisdom and knowledge of 
God is not the same as our having 
an increasing ability to understand 
the wisdom and knowledge of God. 
For a person to have such a grow- 
ing faith from an early age is most 
beneficial as the years pass. We 
can thank God that his wise and 
gracious activity in our lives is not 
dependent upon our understanding 
these activities. For any person to 
know all of the reasons behind 
God’s activity is not essential to his 
having confidence in what God is 
doing. It is this faith for all time 
that the lessons endeavor to 
strengthen. 


With the newspapers so filled 
with dramatic evidences of the sad 
results of sin in our day, there is 
little need for further current re- 
lationship of the lessons to our so- 
ciety. Let it be said, however, that 
no teacher can refrain from impress- 
ing the class with the black fact of 
sin and its consequences. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Grace GABRIELSEN 


The following is a calendar for 1961-62, bringing the 
Christmas and Easter lesson materials into use at the 
appropriate time in the church year. Those using the 
Grade | material, ‘About God and Me,’ should follow 
the schedule for ‘September start’ or ‘October start,” 
according to the plans made for their school. 

LESSON NUMBER 


DATE Grade Grade 2 Grade 3 
Sept. Start Oct. Start 
September 
10 | 50 | 3 
17 2 5 | 2 4 
24 3 52 3 5 
October 
| 4 | 4 6 
8 5 2 5 7 
15 6 3 6 8 
22 7 4 7 9 
29 8 5 8 10 
November 
5 9 6 9 || 
12 10 ii 10 12 
19 1 | 8 | | 13 
26 Review 9 Review Review 
December 
3 Unit 4 Unit 4 |2 14 
10 Unit 4 Unit 4 13 15 
|7 Unit 4 Unit 4 |4 16 
24 Unit 4 Unit 4 15 |7 
3 | Unit 4 Unit 4 17 27 
January 
i |7 10 18 28 
14 18 || 19 29 
2| 19 17 20 30 
28 20 18 2| 3 | 
February 
4 2 | 19 22 32 
| WI, 20 23 33 
18 23 2| 24 34 
25 24 22 25 Review 
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4 25 23 26 23 
| 26 AS 16 
18 30 25 Li 2 
25 3| 26 28 aS 
April 
| o2 30 2g 36 
8 Zi 24, 30 2 | 
15 28 28 3 | 18 
Ta WL) ES) a2 19 
29, 33 3] 33 24 
May 
6 34 32 34 25 
13 35 33 35 26 
20 36 54 36 20 
27 37 35 Review 22 
ee 
GRADE ONE GRADE TWO 


GREAT deal of the success of 

the course, “About God and 
Me,” is dependent upon the help 
and cooperation of the parents of 
your children. Meet with them as a 
group or individually. 

* Show the materials. 

* Look at unit titles. 

¢ Share what you as parents and 
teacher think is important for the 
child to learn. 

«Read page 4, column 1 in the 
first Pupil’s Book. Discuss. 

« Tell what you will be doing in 
class for Lesson 1 on baptism. 

« Have the parents look at what 
they will be asked to do (page 4, 
column 2). 

« Read page 7 for Lesson 2. Tell 
how you will circle one assignment 
for each child. The assignment will 
not be the same for each one. Plan 
to put a date on each parent’s page 
to show when assignments should 
be completed. 
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Think of the first three lessons of 
this course as a unit. They have to 
do with the creation and the fall. 

Your purpose in teaching these 
sessions is to help the children see 
the goodness of God’s creation and 
the results of man’s sin and dis- 
obedience. 

Decide which of the activities de- 
scribed below will best help you 
teach your class in your church 
school setting. 


Activities and Projects 

-A display of objects created by 
God (shells, rocks, flowers, leaves). 

—A walk (or a picnic some Satur- 
day) to see some things created by 
God. 

—Pantomime game with the mem- 
bers of the class guessing which 
God-given ability is being used. 

—Diorama, a class project show- 
ing things created by God (trees, 
mountains, lakes, animals, people). 
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—Collages (pictures made from 
leaves, twigs, flowers, sand). 

-A class story written by the chil- 
dren telling of the broken relation- 
ships that result from disobedience. 


Audio-Visuals 

—Let one of the children in the 
class show four or five slides of 
places of natural beauty he has vis- 
ited. 

-Show the filmstrip, “Our World 
of Happy Differences” (Friendship 
Press, color, 63 frames, sale $5.00). 

The primary portfolio, “Making 
the Most of Activities for Learn- 
ing,” contains pictures, definitions, 
and instructions for each of these 
projects: 

Diorama—Leaflet No. 1, page 4 

Puppets—Leaflet No. 3 

Collage—Leaflet No. 1, page 3 


Grade Three 
Lesson 3, 4, and 5 


Check the list on page 30 of this 
issue of the LurHEeran TEACHER to 
see which lessons should be taught 
on which Sundays. Would the par- 
ents of your children appreciate a 
copy of it? 

The unifying theme for the first 
series of lessons is the Ten Com- 
mandments. Unless you follow this 
theme, these lessons will seem to be 
quite disconnected. 

If your children studied the Ten 
Commandments in vacation church 
school this summer, find out how 
much the children already know 
about them. (The VCS Bible stor- 
ies are not the ones you will use, 
except for Lesson 3.) Perhaps you 
can accomplish this by playing cha- 
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rades, giving a test, or having some 
kind of a quiz program. 


Activities and Projects 

Make a table-top scene or dio- 
rama as a unit project. Your scene 
could show a street in your town 
with several homes, the school, a 
playground, the church, some 
stores, or a farm. Boxes could be 
used for these buildings. As each of 
the commandments is studied, fig- 
ures (paper, clay, or pipe cleaner) 
could be made showing the children 
and adults obeying or disobeying 
that particular commandment. A 
number on each figure could refer 
to a chart at the side of the scene 
which would explain each of the 
scenes being shown. 

This same theme could be used 
for a very large class picture or 
mural. Tape a piece of wrapping 
paper (at least 3’ x 6’) to the wall. 
Have the children do their part of 
the drawing on a separate piece of 
paper, cut their pictures out and 
paste them to the mural. 

If you do not have space for a 
mural or table-top scene, your chil- 
dren can make booklets to help 
them illustrate and remember the 
Ten Commandments. 

First Commandment: Have the 
class draw and illustrate in some 
way how a present-day child may 
break this commandment. 

Second commandment: Have the 
children put in their books the 
words of a hymn of praise you 
would like them to learn. 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of primary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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Bible Storytime 


| boas Bible Storytime, Year I, 
again and this year I’m really 
going to enjoy teaching Unir I, 
“God Made Our World.” I have a 
box of stones—smooth ones, shiny 
ones, and brightly colored ones. My 
picture folder for the unit is bulg- 
ing with pictures of flowers, trees, 
sky, stars, moths, butterflies, birds, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, people. 
In some church schools this unit 
will be started in September. Others 
will start it in October. Regardless 
of the date, fall is a wonderful time 
of the year to teach this unit. We 
can all find some evidences of God’s 
creation to bring into the classroom. 
Children who have been on trips 
during the summer may tell of see- 
ing mountains, hills, oceans, lakes, 
rivers, animals at the zoo, on the 
farm, or in the woods. Some may 
have plants and flowers which they 
can bring to share with others. 
Every one of us lives in God’s cre- 
ated world and we all are surround- 
ed by evidences of his love. It is true 
that some children do not live in the 
midst of grass and flowers, so we 
must look for the familiar things in 
the world of the children we teach. 
A teacher came to me one Sun- 
day asking for something to do to 
finish the session. I asked her if she 
had tried the suggestions in her 
teacher’s guide. She replied, “O, I 
never read that. The ideas aren’t 
any good.” I have just finished 
reading about this unit in both the 
Nursery and Kindergarten Teach- 
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By Heten PEDERSON 


ers guides and I am really excited 
about the suggestions in them. In 
fact I can picture the three-year-olds 
feeling the stones and smelling the 
flowers. I can hear the excited voices 
of the five-year-olds telling about 
the things they have seen on the 
farm, at the zoo or fish they caught 
at the lake. 

Last year I promised to “Know 
Them Better to Teach Them Bet- 
ter.” This year I would like you to 
make some additional resolutions 
with me. 


- To read the introduction to the 
Teacher’s Guide. 

¢ To scan the entire unit before 
concentrating on the first session. 


¢ To use the picture on the card 
or leaflet for each session as sug- 
gested. 

¢ To allow more time for conver- 
sation and for the children to share. 

¢ To find out when and where the 
conference institute course, “Making 
the Most of Activities for Learning,” 
will be taught. 


Order Bible Storytime Year I 
schedules (one per teacher) from 
the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion, 422 South Fifth Street, Minne- 
apolis 15. Order copies of the Bible 
Storytime Year I Survey (50c) from 
any Augsburg Publishing House 
branch. 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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bhKVo 


Dear Pui: 


Last night I had a dream. It was 
live and in living color. It was so 
vivid I have to get it down on paper 
before the impression fades away. 

I dreamed we had Rally Day in 
our church. We had made our 
plans early in the summer. Commit- 
tees were appointed and their chair- 
men followed through on every de- 
tail. Materials were ordered far in 
advance and we were assured every- 
thing needed—postcards, pins, cer- 
tificates—would arrive in time. The 
week before we had a meeting of 
all those involved. Everything was 
in readiness for a big day. 

What started out to be a beauti- 
ful dream gradually turned into a 
nightmare. Everything, so well 
planned in advance, began to go 
wrong. Try as I might, I couldn’t 
follow through on anything. 

In my dream I arrived at church 
in the pouring rain and the doors 
were locked. No one else was 
around but soon at least a hundred 
or more were trying to get in. 

Then, somehow, I got into the 
building. There was bedlam. The 
walls separating classrooms from 
the assembly hall had disappeared. 
The chairs, tables, chalkboards— 


all the equipment was gone. 
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Each—time I turned around it 
looked like more people were in 
the room. There, to one side, were 
the Schmidts. They had told me 
they'd be out of town over the 
weekend. Near them were the Nel- 
sons. We’d invited them to church 
school any number of times and 
they'd always refused. Now the 
whole family was there. 

Frantically, I dashed from one 
side of the room to another. I 
could see one of my helpers, but 
when I seemed to reach his side he 
was gone. I struggled through the 
mass of people standing around to 
find the hymnals. I couldn’t find 
them. I looked for our lesson leaf- 
lets. They were gone. 

I looked for our teaching staff. 
Each time I reached one he'd say, 
“[’m sorry, but I won’t teach to- 
day! I want to be with my family!” 

Then it began to dawn on me. 
We had invited all the families in 
the congregation to come to Rally 
Day as families and that’s exactly 
what they did. Every family in the 
congregation had come, and I 
didn’t know what to do. It didn’t 
matter any more that I couldn’t find 
anything. We didn’t have enough 
to go around anyway. 

I woke myself up shouting, 
“Don’t leave! Don’t leave!” but 
nothing I could do kept the fami- 
lies from disappearing as mvysteri- 
ously as they had appeared. What 


a dream! 
Yours, 


NATE 


P.S. What would you do if every 
family came to Rally Day? 
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Be an even better teacher! 
Books for you or your students 


WHAT YOUTH ARE 
THINKING 
by W. Gordon Smedsrud 
What do teenagers think 
about family, friends, sex, 
| school, religion? Insights 
from Lutheran Youth Re- 
better 


understanding or for 


search, for your 


young people's study 
groups. 


50c; $5.00 doz. 


A STUDY IN 
REVELATION 
by Esther Onstad 


Study of Christ's apprais- 
al of the early churches, 
leading to a discussion of 
what Christ thinks of the 
Church today. For indi- 
vidual or adult group 
Bible study. 


Student's booklet, 20c¢ 
Leader's guide, 50c 


Order from the nearest branch 


WHAT IS THE 
CHURCH? 


by James H. Hanson 


The nature and function 
of the church, both in his- 
tory and today. Offers 
specific suggestions for 
doing God's work better. 
Written especially for 
Sunday school teachers. 
Student's book, 
$1.25; $12.50 doz. 
Leader's guide, 50c 


Augsburg Publishing House 


426 So. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


318 So, 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 
1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Wash. 


26 Fourth St. N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FILMSTRIPS 


Explain the Meaning and Value 
of Confirmation Instruction 


Confirmed in Faith 


The story of Jim Grant and Bill Foster, two young members of the confirmation 
class, and how the attitudes of their parents influence the total effect of confirmation 


instruction upon each boy. 


Should be shown every year to the new members of the pastor’s catechetical class 
and their parents to deepen their understanding and appreciation of the significance 
of confirmation instruction. (Produced by the Boards of Parish Education—ALC, 


ULCA.) 


O Worship the Lord 


Explains such questions as “What does 
it mean to worship?” When do I wor- 
ship?” “Why should I worship the 
Lord?” “Can’t I worship anytime and 
anywhere?” This filmstrip will deepen 
the desire to attend services regularly. 
Recommended for juniors through adults. 
(The ALC Board of Parish Education) 

Color, 73 frames, record, sale $10.00 


Use with this Study Book 
What Is the Church, Its Nature and Function 


BY JAMES HANSON 


One of the Ten Studies Series, this book offers specific 
suggestions for doing God’s Work better. The author traces 
the religious foundation, history, practices and purposes of 


the Christian church. 


paper, $1.25; $12.50 doz. 
Leader's quide, 50c 


Order from your nearest branch of 


Color, 73 frames, record, sale $10.00 


This Salutary Gift 


Attention centers on the communion 
service and seeks to inspire members of 
the church to partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per more frequently by highlighting 
“What Holy Communion should mean 
to church members.” Recommended for 
use with juniors through adults. (The 
ALC Board of Parish Education ) 

Color, 65 frames, record, sale $10.00 


Alagsburg pustishine House 


MINNEAPOLIS — COLUMBUS — OMAHA — SEATTLE — CALGARY 


Lutheran 


COVER: East Berlin residents take the sun 


in the shadow of the Martin Luther statue 
e€dc CY before the 13th century Marienkirche, Ber- 
RNS photo 


lin's oldest church. 
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Focus 


ie SHOULD not be necessary to 
remind our readers to use the 
Bible. Anyone who has anything 
to do with any part of the education 
program in our congregations must 


of necessity be a reader and a stu- 
dent of God’s Word. 


Do you need a fresh approach to 
Bible reading? Try another version 
for a change. The new word, a turn 
of phrase, even different type may 
very well give you an insight you’ve 
never had before. 


Try reading the Book of Psalms 
on a daily schedule. Begin with 
Psalm 1 and read three or four at 
one sitting. The next day read three 
or four more, and so on until you’ve 
reached Psalm 150. At that point 
begin all over again. Continue to 
read several Psalms every day. 


Most of us are more familiar with 
a few Psalms. We use them often 
in devotions. Parts of the liturgy 
come to mind as we read. Your 
reactions may be: “The Psalmist 
had me in mind when he wrote 
that!” “This sounds like it was 
written just yesterday!” There are 
treasures in the Psalms God’s people 
have been discovering over many 
centuries. It’s best if you can do your 
own digging. Try it and see! 
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Of course John 3:16 doesn’t need 
any explanation, but maybe it does. 
Those attending district instructors’ 
institutes last summer were asked to 
think of a book of the Bible, and 
a chapter, a verse, and a word in 
that book. In the majority of cases 
“John 3:16... love” was written. 
We shouldn’t be too surprised. After 
all, the Gospel is related in that 
verse. 


The danger is that this valid con- 
cept can become the “pat” concept 
and we're missing a great deal by 
limiting our knowledge of and faith 
in the Gospel to this one verse. 
There are many, many other verses 
which should become familiar to 
us. We can’t understand them all 
in a lifetime, but we can try. 


You can’t build a house by order- 
ing a pile of lumber and _ borrow- 
ing your neighbor’s tools. Some- 
thing has to happen. For a do-it- 
yourself project you'll have to meas- 
ure and cut, saw and hammer, and 
sand and paint by your own efforts. 
It’s really easier to hire someone to 
do the job for you. 


With God’s Word you have to 
do-it-yourself. But God has prom- 
ised his Spirit to help. Why not start 


with the Psalms? 


---a8 a matter of fact 


Ee 


The second preview institute where the 1962 leadership course is being 
taught is to be held at Mt. Zion Church, Detroit, Mich., on two 
Sundays this month. The first preview institute was held on four 
Tuesdays in September at St. Paul, Minn. 


The new course, entitled "The Faith We Teach," will then be turned 
over to the Curriculum Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
It will be ready for the National Trainers’ Institute next spring and 
conference church workers’ institutes next fall. 


During the month the annual retreat for the national staff will be con- 
ducted at Waldenwoods, near Detroit, with Herbert Brokering, 
director of confirmation education, in charge of the program. The 
regional and district directors of parish education will attend with 
the national staff. 


While in Detroit, the regional and district directors will have their 
first briefing from the Christian day school consultant, Mr. D. A. 
Vetter. Mr. Vetter began his service for the department on a 
quarter-time basis on July |. 


This month the Board of Parish Education will meet in Minneapolis. Of 
the many items to come before the board at this time, major atten- 
tion will be given to the subject of field services. 


Pilot studies for two high school courses projected for the new curric- 
ulum are in full swing in a number of Twin Cities churches. A new 
confirmation course is being given a pilot test in three congrega- 
tions. 


When the pilot tests have been completed the next step can be 
taken. "Does a course fit the needs of the church at large?" can 
be answered by conducting a number of field tests in congrega- 
tions in various parts of the country. 


The records of credits earned by those who have taken courses spon- 
sored by the Board of Parish Education have been sent to each 
individual whose record has been in the office. This is part of the 
new accreditation system in the ALC. It is now up to the individual 
to keep his own record of the credits he has earned. See pp. 13-15 
of this issue for more information about the new system. 
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USING THE BIBLE 


SUNDAY 


SCHOOL 


AT HOME 
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By DeLLta Oxson 


S THERE a Bible in your home?’ 

This is one of the first questions 

we ask when someone is enrolled 
for Sunday School at Home. 

nY.CS aS ae was sone sanswetm 

“We have no Bible in our home, 
as the one we had was burned in 
a house fire and we have not pur- 
chased one since that time.” This 
seems to be the only “No” we find 
on former or current enrollment 
blanks of our correspondence Sun- 
day school. 

But the real question is one that 
regular Sunday schools are asking, 
too: “Is the Bible used?” 

The family with the burned-up 
Bible enrolled two kindergartners. 
“They can’t read the Bible any- 
way,” we may say. True, but if they 
have one they may be learning that 
it is an important book, God’s Word 
for us. In certain lessons, spaced 
throughout the kindergarten courses, 
the “home helper” is asked to show 
the Bible to the student, and let 
him know that his story or verse is 
in the Bible. 

We in Sunday School at Home, 
however, are alerted to the need of 
revision to include techniques by 


Miss Olson is director of Sunday School 
at Home, 418 E. Rosser Ave., Bismarck, 
N. D. 


which we get a report from the 
home helper to show if this part of 
the lesson is done. The goal of 
Sunday School at Home must in- 
clude parents’ response to the Bible. 
Think what it does for children to 
see Mother and Father use the fam- 
ily Bible daily. 


In Preschool and First Grade 


Through two courses for kinder- 
garten and one for first grade, sug- 
gestions are given for showing def- 
inite references in the Bible to Sun- 


day School at Home students. Also, 
sometimes the child is asked to draw 
a picture which has a relationship 
to the use of the Bible. The child 
may be asked to draw someone 
reading the Bible or being read to; 
to draw a scene from the Bible story, 
or the application of the Bible truth 
to his own life. 


One mother responded to a ques- 
tion about the interest in the Bible 
shown by her first grader: 

“Jane’s interest in using the Bi- 
ble is limited to the stories with the 


QAnuzzer 


The spelling is a kindergarten translation of a key passage from a Sunday School at 


Home pupil, Kermit Kinsley, Eek, Alaska. 
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colored pictures, as is natural for 
her age. 

“We are glad she has Jeffrey to 
observe using the Bible in his les- 
sons, and we use it in connection 
with the daily devotions booklet 
readings.” 


Third and Fourth Grade 


Third and fourth graders begin 
to find their own way around in the 
Bible. It is dificult by mail to check 
on the effectiveness of these experi- 
ences. Undoubtedly it can happen 
that some home helpers of third 
graders (and even those of higher 
grades) do part or much of the 
work. But even if this is true, fam- 
ilies working together in the Bible 
can produce great results in the spir- 
itual life of the family. 

The lessons for fourth graders re- 
quest that the student find certain 
books in the Bible. On the lesson 
folder he must write the names of 
the books, to show that he found the 
right ones—according to classifica- 
tion. Even to get spelling correct 
with such difficult names as Deu- 
teronomy or Thessalonians is an 
achievement. When I, the teacher, 
commend the student when he spells 
a hard name correctly, I find that 
he is motivated to spell names cor- 
rectly in following lessons. 


For Upper Grades 


Daily Bible readings are listed 
for all Sunday School at Home les- 
sons from Grade 5 through 8. There 
is a check on the contents of what 
is read by various kinds of exer- 
cises and test items: writing an- 
swers to questions, completing sen- 
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tences, selecting titles for passages, 
multiple choice and matching exer- 
cises. 

Methods of studying these Bible 
readings probably varies greatly ac- 
cording to what parents think is im- 
portant. Some parents set high goals, 
and children reach them. One moth- 
er writes: “Lesley is doing very well 
with her Bible reading. I ask her 
occasionally what the day’s reading 
was about and she seems to under- 
stand. She does it on her own— 
her book and Bible lie under her 
bed and every morning she reads 
before she gets up.” 

Other junior and intermediate stu- 
dents probably do not do a reading 
each day, but they do give responses 
to the exercises. Like the children in 
regular Sunday school classes, some 
of them do very careful reading and 
thinking and answer very well. 
Others hurry to cover the material! 

We seek continually to improve 
the question or exercise, so that no 
student shall be confused by lack 
of clarity. By the way, even more 
than for regular Sunday school class 
work, we must be very sure that 
the student can arrive at a correct 
response in the use of any of the 
Bible versions—King James, Ameri- 
can Standard, or Revised Standard. 


In High School Courses 


Sunday School at Home courses 
used by high school students, and 
also by a number of adults, have the 
Bible as their only textbook. The 
lesson folder directs and guides the 
student in his study. It is impossible 
for these students to complete a les- 
son without using the Bible. As the 
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teacher, I see students “grow in 
knowledge” by their answers to 
questions on the lesson folder. I see 
them “grow in grace” and in Chris- 
tian living, through their added 
comments, through prayers that 
they have written, and in an occa- 
sional response made in an original 
poem. 


Confirmation Sunday 

The day has come for which we've 
waited weeks, 

Given to every noble heart that seeks 

Strength and faith in God’s Holy 
Word 

To confess before God that we have 
learned and heard 

This Word of love and peace and 
grace, 

That, some day we, too, may see 
God’s holy face. 


CAROLYN RUSTEBAKKE 
CONFIRMATION 
Scopey, MONTANA 


For Adults 

Our Bible courses have presented 
a challenge to adults in a variety 
of special circumstances. Shut in, 
isolated, in prison, in the armed 
forces, at home but not having had 
earlier opportunities to know the 
Word—in such situations study of 
the Word has given opportunity for 
adults to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There is the epileptic in an insti- 
tution. Garbled answers suggest that 
unnumbered attacks probably fol- 
low one after another continuously, 
blanking out thought for seconds 
and minutes at the time, making 
it impossible for him to concentrate 
on the lesson. But the correct re- 
sponses tell that this child of God 
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is still receiving something from 


his Word. 


There is the “Sunshine Princess” 
with cerebral palsy also in an in- 
stitution who cannot talk. Yet a 
devoted worker finds ways by which 
the student can communicate that 
she understands and can identify the 
correct response. 


There are timid persons in our 
congregations (or not in them yet) 
who dare to let a teacher far away 
in Bismarck see and comment, when 
they would never dare to speak up 
in a circle meeting or a Bible class 
—at least not yet. One such student 
confessed to her sister (already en- 
rolled) that she had read the Book 
of Luke over and over. “But when 
it comes to answering the ques- 
tions,” the sister reported, “she 
claims to be ‘dumb’ and not sure 
her answers are right.” Assurances 
from both her sister and our office 
made her dare to try. She did very 
well! So far she has completed all 
but two of the 36 lessons in her 
course. Confidence in her own abil- 
ity, and also in God’s promise to 
give her wisdom, are growing. 

We believe that the Holy Spirit 
uses the Word being studied. He is 
given an opportunity in every home 
where Sunday School at Home les- 
sons are studied regularly. 


However, just as curriculum for 
use in regular Sunday schools is 
constantly being studied and im- 
proved, we in Sunday School at 
Home also must continuously study 
to make improvements. We sense 
much to be done yet, so that we 
too may make the most of using 


the Bible. 
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To enrich teaching try... 


Chose Extra Couches 


By Witson C. EcBerr 


recipe into a new appreciation. 

little graciousness in these 
brusque times gives new zest to the 
wearied soul. A touch of courage 
lends renewed hope in a sacred age. 
And, lest teachers forget, the extra 
touches lent to lesson materials can 
spark a returning glow of interest 
in those taught. If you're bored, 
think how your class must feel! 


rT of spice lifts a long used 
A 


There are a number of ways in 
which teaching can be enriched to 
the benefit of teacher and class 
alike. Let’s look at one area quite 
closely—with a passing glance at a 
few other helps if space doesn’t 
run out for us. 

One of the “warhorses” in my 
own library is Halley’s Bible Hand- 
book. It substitutes as a commen- 
tary, archaeological reference, and 
general what-have-you kind of 
book. I wish later editions didn’t 
have the section, Best Bible Verses, 
but it’s still a good buy at $3.95. 
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The Everyday Twins 

A pair of books that appeared a 
few years ago have real possibilities 
for the teacher of juniors, inter- 
mediates, and perhaps high school 
classes. Everday Life in New Tes- 
tament Times, by Bouquet, tells the 
story of how first century A.D. peo- 
ple managed to live without our 
modern conveniences. This carries 
a lot of information about Biblical 
lands—and also about the Roman 
empire. Well illustrated and highly 
readable. $3.95. 

A companion volume by Heaton, 
Everday Life in Old Testament 
Times, also $3.95, picks up the Is- 
raelite life during the Kingdom 
and Exilic periods. You'll find this 
book full of those extra touches, 
too, that make learning an adven- 
ture and teaching a joy. Both books 
are excellent “class reference” books 
and not simply angled at teachers. 


Mr. Egbert is the curriculum editor at 
Augsburg Publishing House. 


y) 


If you wish to begin more mod- 
estly and are willing to invest $1.50, 
you can get an equally useful vol- 
ume in smaller compass, The Way 
It Was in Bible Times. Join the line 
that’s found this book useful— 
there are many of us in that crowd. 


Where Editors Tremble to Tread 


I’m not at all sure what to rec- 
ommend in the line of a one vol- 
ume commentary. The hardy souls 
who write or edit these books have 
a rocky patch to hoe. If they write 
too little, they’re called shallow. If 
they write too much, they can’t 
get it in one volume. And with the 
varying shades of theological per- 
suasions they must sell to—they’re 
bound to be wrong for most of the 
audience they hope to serve. My 
own favorite, The New Bible Com- 
mentary, by Davidson, et al., $7.95, 
has been clobbered by some theo- 
logians. But it’s still useful, and 
evangelical, and convenient, though 
admittedly not always Lutheran. 

In the field of Bible dictionaries 
and atlases one also takes his head 
in his hands when making recom- 
mendations. The dictionaries I’ve 
found most useful are the Harper’s 
Bible Dictionary, $7.95 and $8.95, 
and Unger’s Bible Dictionary, $8.95. 
Harper’s may be tagged by some as 
too liberal. Unger’s may be regard- 
ed as too fundamentalist by others. 
Both show the fruits of respectable 
scholarship and devotion to the 
Scriptures. Use either one—and 
your head. 

Among the atlases I’ve found 
very helpful is one that is some- 
times viewed as a candidate for 
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burning. The Golden Bible Atlas, 
by Terrien, has perfectly delightful 
maps which make sense to the ele- 
mentary age child. It has a wretch- 
ed paper-over-board cover that 
breaks up too easily, and it has 
some items which sound odd to our 
conservative Lutheran ears, but it 
can serve you well. When all’s said 
and done, it’s worth the $3.95. I 
wish that we might have had some- 
thing like this volume when I grew 
up—the history of ancient Israel 
wouldn’t have been such a well 
learned tangle for me. 

For older classes see the map 
work in the Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible, $7.50, Nelson’s 
Shorter Atlas of the Bible, $3.95, 
or The Historical Atlas of the Holy 
Land, from Rand McNally at $1.95. 


But My Budget! 


And now for the teacher on a 
really limited budget—depression 
or drought style—and I’ve known 
a little of both. What can such a 
teacher do to make teaching spar- 
kle again? If books are out of your 
reach, you can begin to build a re- 
source book of your own. 

Magazines, newspapers, and even 
those ads you get imploring you to 
join book clubs have pictures you 
can clip. An occasional article in a 
Sunday paper is worth clipping, 
too. (Just keep an eye open for 
really wild theology in the Sunday 
supplements.) God gave you two 
eyes—and his Word—and the imag- 
ination that made you a_ teacher 
in the first place. OK? Put on those 
extra touches—even if you've taught 
the course ten times. 
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Christian Day Schools 


October 31 


By Florence WINTER 


O AHEAD! Ask any child! 

“What day is October 31st?” 
And the answer will be, “Hallow- 
een’ —a day honoring the supersti- 
tions surrounding death. For every 
Lutheran child the last day of Oc- 
tober should not mean death but 
life—new life—the birthday of our 
church. The classrooms of our Chris- 
tian day schools offer both the time 
and the opportunity for the instruc- 
tion which will change the answer 
to one that is proud of a rich Lu- 
theran heritage. 


The student body will gather around the 
cake to sing ‘A Mighty Fortress." 


Let’s visit a Christian day school 
and see what can happen. 


Kindergarten 


Yes, even in kindergarten! Small 
mouth and large eyes express won- 
der as stories are told of a small 
boy who sang for food and later 
found a chained Bible. A “Hiding 
the Bible” game emphasizes joy 
over God’s Word found, the same 
Word which brought joy to Luther 
and his followers. A simple explana- 
tion of the colors in Luther’s seal 
gives life to a meaningless design. 
Using these colors in hats or tags to 
be worn on Reformation Day and 
dramatizing the stories are other 
activities which can be seen in the 
kindergarten room. 


Primary Department 


Here young Lutherans are learn- 
ing the first two stanzas of “A 
Mighty Fortress” and  Luther’s 
Morning Prayer for use in daily de- 
votions. Art periods are used for 
coloring or cutting out and assem- 
bling Luther seals. Picture rolls and 
individual or class booklets depict 
scenes from the life of Luther. 2nd 
and 3rd graders use language arts 
periods for writing stories to ac- 
company their pictures. Dramatiza- 
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tions are useful to emphasize cer- 
tain parts of the Reformation story. 

Children in these grades should 
begin to see that the work of a 
man who lived long ago influences 
their own lives. A conducted tour 
of the church building will serve 
as a bridge between the past and 
the present. (“The Bible on our lec- 
tern is open and read in our own 
language!) 


Intermediate Department 
In the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 


map reading skills are used to lo- 
cate the events of the Reformation. 
Dramatizations are replaced by stu- 
dent-written plays showing Luther’s 
work as reformer, author, composer, 
and father. 

Here the Reformation theme is 
expanded to include a study of other 
heroes of the Reformation, such as 
Melanchthon, Savonarola, Huss, and 
Wycliffe. Later in the year in con- 
nection with their American history 
class or the observation of a national 
holiday these classes will also be 
studying the stories of those who 
first brought Lutheranism to Amer- 
ica. The courage and sacrifices of 


The pupils portray Luther preaching from 
the open Bible to his congregation. 


such men as John Stauch, who first 
carried Lutheranism across the Al- 
leghenies, and John Roehm, a pio- 
neer lay missionary in Texas, are 
also a rich part of their Lutheran 
heritage. 


Junior High Department 


As we visit the 7th and 8th 
grades, we find that during this 
month they are placing special em- 
phasis on the Reformation era in 
their church history course. Memo- 
rizing Psalm 46 and making oral 
and written reports on Reformation 
places and events are only a part 
of their activities. They too will be 
studying Lutherans in America’s his- 
tory as well as Lutherans in the 
fields of government, sports, and en- 
tertainment today. As they study 
they are seriously considering how 
they can serve the church which was 
born on October 31, 1517. 


Other School Activities 
The hall bulletin board reminds 


us that on Reformation Day ll 
classes will assemble for a birthda 
party observing the birthday of our 
church. “A Mighty Fortress” will 
be sung as the student body stands 
around a lighted birthday cake. In 
the evening there will be a service 
and tableau for the congregation and 
school during which costumed chil- 
dren will form living pictures from 
the life of Luther. 

Now, let’s ask that 


question 
about October 31 again! 


Miss Winter teaches the second grade 
class at First Lutheran School, Blue Island, 
Ill. 
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ACCREDITATION INFORMATION 
FOR 


CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Your Department of Parish Education of the American Lutheran Church 
announces a new plan for accreditation of Church School teachers and 
administrators. 


Each congregation should seek to develop a staff of capable teachers and 
administrators. Your Department of Parish Education stands ready to help 
in this task. A large variety of leadership education (teacher training) 
courses have been developed or endorsed by the Department. These courses 
may be used for establishing a strong training program in your congrega- 
tion. Departmental courses are offered in the Conference Church Workers 
Institutes each year. Intensified study can also be carried out in Institutes 
conducted by the District. 


These leadership education courses have been built upon the principle of 
growth. Those who are involved in these courses should be growing in 
Christian character, in understanding and appreciation of the factors that 
have a part in effective work, in essential skills, and in consecration to the 


service of Christ and his Church. 


While it is impossible to measure such growth accurately, it is neverthe- 
less desirable to give recognition to those who have earnestly striven to at- 
tain growth by pursuing leadership education courses. Therefore, your De- 
partment of Parish Education has a system of student accreditation and 
awards Credit Cards, First Certificates, Certificates of Progress, and Diplo- 
mas to those who meet the necessary requirements. 
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These awards mark a definite attainment and are the church’s recog- 
nition of the earnest endeavors of workers effectively to equip themselves 
to serve Christ through the teaching ministry of their congregation. The 
awards indicate that those who have received them have been recognized 
as doing commendable work. The requirements for accreditation provide 
for a balanced program of training. 


COURSE CATEGORIES 


Accreditation is based upon a point system. There are three categories of 
courses with separate point values. The point total indicates the number of 
hours spent in pursuit of the course. 

First Series Course — 10 points 
Second Series Course — 20 points 
Third Series Course — 30 points 

A First Series Course, therefore, requires 10 hours of class and home 
study. A Second Series Course requires 20 hours of class and home study. 
A Third Series Course requires 30 hours of study. The Third Series cate- 
gory is reserved for those who take part in such training programs as the 
National Trainers’ Institute and District Instructors’ Institute. 

An appropriate Credit Card will be issued by the Department of Parish 
Education upon satisfactory completion of any First, Second or Third Se- 
ries Course. 

Accumulations of designated totals and designated combinations of course 
Credit Cards will entitle teachers and administrators to the following cer- 
tificates: 


FIRST CERTIFICATE 


A First Certificate will be issued to those persons who meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 
1. Course Requirements 
10 points—Bible Study 
10 points—Bible Study or doctrine 
20 points—Psychology and/or Methods 
or 
40 points—for a preservice course recommended by the Department 
of Parish Education 
2. Additional Requirements 
a. The student shall be an active participant in the worship, work, 
financial support, and fellowship of his congregation. 
b. The student shall read and study the Bible regularly. 
c. If the student is a teacher in the church school he shall have a satis- 
factory record of attendance at such staff meetings as his church 
conducts. 
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CERTIFICATE OF PROGRESS 


A Certificate of Progress will be issued to those persons who meet the 
following requirements: 
1. Course Requirements 
The student shall have earned a First Certificate plus an additional 80 
points for a combined total of 120 points. 
10 points—Bible 
10 points—Religion in Personal Life 
10 points—Psychology and/or Methods 
50 points—Elective 
2. Additional Requirements 
a. The student shall be an active participant in the worship, work, 
financial support, and fellowship of his congregation. 
b. The student shall be a regular reader of the Bible and of a church 
paper. 
c. The student shall have completed at least two years of successful 
leadership in church work. 
d. The student shall have a satisfactory record of attendance at such 
staff meetings as his church conducts and shall have attended at 
least one institute within the year. 


DIPLOMA 


A Diploma will be issued to those persons who meet the following re- 
quirements: 
1. Course Requirements 
A student shall have earned a Certificate of Progress plus 120 addi- 
tional points making a combined total of 240 points. 
2. The additional 120 points shall be earned by completing courses as 
follows: 
10 points—Bible 
10 points—Religion in Personal Life 
10 points—The Church 
10 points—Psychology and/or Methods 
80 points—Elective 
Each student will be asked to keep his own record of accreditation and to 
apply for the Certificate or Diploma which he has earned. He will return 
his credit cards to the Department of Parish Education. The credit cards 
will then be mailed back to him with the appropriate Certificate or 
Diploma. 
The accreditation cards contained in our present files will be mailed to 
each student in order to bring him up-to-date on his progress. 
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PanisH 


Education 


Pans 


By R. A. VocELEY 


(ye ORES time is a good time 
to discuss the basic concepts 
underlying the parish education pro- 
gram in our church. The following 
is quoted from the foundational 
statements for curriculum develop- 
ment in the American Lutheran 
Church, which has been prepared 
by the Department of Parish Edu- 


cation. 


The General Objective 


“In accordance with God’s revela- 
tion in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, 

in response to the Savior’s great 
commission, and 

by the power of the Holy Spirit, 

in order that men may live in Christ, 

The American Lutheran Church 

pledges itself in its program of 
parish education 

to teach faithfully God’s truth— 

confronting persons with God and 
what he has done for man, 

nurturing adults, youth, and chil- 
dren in their continued Christian 
growth, and 

guiding the Lord’s disciples in their 
personal response and faithful wit- 
ness in every area of life as they 
look forward to his return.” 
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Do you notice in this statement 
the sources of our 1961 parish edu- 
cation month theme, “Teach God’s 
Truth”? 

Do you notice points which teach- 
ers should discuss? 

This statement has deep implica- 
tions. Think about them. 


The Fall Stewardship Emphasis 


Have you completed your plans for 
the fall stewardship emphasis? 
There is still time to order the ma- 
terials. The samples included in the 
August mailing were a tract, “Hop 
Aboard for a Plane Ride,” and the 
envelope for the world missions 
thankoffering. 

Are you using the three super- 
intendent’s talks, amplified with in- 
formation from October or Novem- 
ber issues of The Lutheran Stand- 
ard, The Missionary, Hand in Hand, 
Steps, and Teenways? Point out the 
ways the gifts given by our Sunday 
schools will be used in Ethiopia 
and Brazil. 


Parents’ Classes 


This is the time many parents’ 
classes are organized or reorgan- 
ized. Parents whose oldest child is 
using Bible Storytime lessons should 
be in the Bible Storytime parents’ 
class. When their oldest child be- 
gins using American Uniform Se- 
ries lessons, they should attend the 
parents’ class using that material. 

Should you have a class for the 
parents of confirmands? Are there 
any other parents’ classes which 
should be organized? 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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What’s new 


By Betty Ellingboe 


“Have you ever watched a leaking faucet? Not 
much water seems to be lost—just one drop at a 
time. But it goes on 24 hours a day .. . a steady 
Gn anip: . 05 

"Our pastor had a faucet like that in his kitchen. 
It reminded him of losses we were experiencing in 
our church. When he told us about it, | as Sunday 
school superintendent, was reminded of the number 
of pupils we were losing in the Sunday school." 

So begins a new filmstrip entitled "Keep Them 
Faithful to Christ—Through Sunday School." Pro- 
duced by Churchcraft, it is one of two strips called 
"SOUL KEEPING." This strip would be excellent to 
show to your Sunday school teachers, as well as 
the board of education. Its crisp, modern cartoon- 
style art work is catchy and interesting! It will lead 
you right back into examining the gains and losses 
in your own Sunday school! 

The second strip also discusses losses, but in church, 
rather than Sunday school. It is entitled, "Keep 
Them Faithful to Christ—Through the Church." |t+ 
can be shown at a church council meeting, to the 
stewardship committee, to other church leaders and 
organizations, and also to the congregation. 

Both of these strips end with some evaluation ques- 
tions, to spark discussions in your group. The manual 
also has some handy charts for filling in church mem- 
bership and Sunday school records. 


Miss Ellingboe is audio- 
visual consultant for the 
Department of Parish Edu- 
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HOW WE GOT 
OUR BIBLE 


[s RESPONSE to the continuing 
demand for background material 
on “the world’s best-known book,” 
the Society for Visual Education, 
has prepared a_ stimulating new 
series of four 35mm filmstrips, How 
We Got Our Bible. Vivid color il- 
lustration and photographs are com- 
bined to present this fascinating 
story. Narration is provided on 33% 
rpm records with organ music back- 
ground. 

Designed for use with junior 
through adult groups, the series 
has three principal objectives: 


—to enrich study of the Bible. 


—to illustrate the various steps 
in the development of Scripture. 


—to provide an understanding of 
how and why our Bible was written, 
preserved, transmitted, and _trans- 
lated. 

The filmstrips are entitled, “The 
Beginnings of the Bible,’ “Making 
the Old Testament,” “Making the 
New Testament,” and “The Bible— 
A Book for Everyone.” 


Complete set 


(4 filmstrips, 2 records) $21.60 
Each filmstrip (with script) 6.00 
Each record 3.00 


Further information may be obtained 
from the filmstrip department of any 
Augsburg Publishing House branch. 
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\nd the Lord said to Moses, 
Write these words. .. ." 


The New Testament began with 
the birth of Jesus. 


How old is the Bible? The oldest 
parts may go back nearly four 
thousand years, and the latest 
parts are nearly 1900 years old. 


Mark wrote his gospel about thir- 
ty years after the conclusion of 
Jesus’ ministry. 


The Old Testament was the Bible 
that Jesus used. 


King James of England appointed 
a group of scholars to prepare a 
new translation of the Bible. 


id Testament stories and_his- 
ory, poetry, and prophecies were 
assed from generation to gen- 
ration by fathers who told them 
> their sons. 


In 1947 many old scrolls were dis- 
covered near the Dead Sea. 
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Concrete In 
Joeas 


Calvary Church in Pacoima, Calif., has built family worship and adult 
Sunday school participation through a comprehensive Sunday morning 
program. The following schedule will help explain the plan: 


By Fredrick J. Schenk 


Worship Services During the Services 
8:30 a.m. Nursery care and Sunday school 
(50 minute service) for 2- and 3-year olds 
Worshipers go immediately to 
Sunday school Sunday school, 9:25-10:10—4-year 
old through junior high plus adult 
9:30 a.m. Bible study 
Worshipers go immediately to 
Sunday school Sunday school, 10:25-11:10—4- 
year olds through adult Bible class 
10:30 a.m. (including high school department) 
Worshipers go immediately to 
Sunday school Sunday school, 1 1:25-12:10—4- 


year olds through junior high plus 
adult Bible study 


The ideal: Worship together as a family in the morning service and 
then go immediately to Sunday school classes. The results: 845 enrolled 
in Sunday school including 245 in the adult department. 


Valley Lutheran Church in North Hollywood, Calif., developed a pre- 
service TNT (Training New Teachers) program when they sched an 
additional Sunday school session during the second service. A “crash 
program’ was outlined to double the size of the staff. It included such 
topics as, ‘Why Teach?" "Sunday School Organization,’ "Classroom 
Procedures,’ ''Departmental Orientation,” ''Materials and Pupils." 

St. Stephen's Church in Granada Hills, Calif., plans to give IIth 
graders a choice between Bible class and a teacher training course this 
fall. Time for assisting teachers and for practice teaching will augment 
the study. Those in the adult Bible class may also make a choice, with 
the assurance that they can finish their training before teaching. 


Mr. Schenk is director of parish education at the San Francisco regional office. 
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Direct Lines 


THE TEACHER AND HIS BIBLE 


EADING the Bible is an act of 

faith. When we study it, we 
join with all who have believed in 
God and have preserved the record 
that proclaims his mighty acts and 
describes the ways of man’s re- 
sponse. 

There were believers before there 
was a Bible. The Word was passed 
on, at first only orally, by those who 
had the earnest conviction that God 
had been active and had spoken in 
the great experiences of the Hebrew 
people—and later, in Jesus Christ. 
The record, which those believing 
people preserved, is never an _at- 
tempt to provide all the knowledge 
possible about any given time or 
thought. It is rather a record of how 
it was in a time and a place when 
God made himself known and peo- 
ple responded. 

When we teach the Bible we pray 
that three related but different ex- 
periences may take place in the 
learners. One is an understanding 
of holy history, as recorded in the 
Bible. The second is the experience 
that what is studied may be used 
by the Holy Spirit to bring each 
learner to a conviction of sin and 
to the miracle of faith. The third 
is that believers may gain training 
toward more consistent and effec- 
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tive Christian decision making in 
every part of their lives. 

The Christian church school 
teacher probably makes best use of 
the Bible when he is aware that all 
three experiences are properly in- 
volved, but that they are not neces- 
sarily to be the same for each pupil 
in the class. One may be ignorant 
and in need of information. Another 
may know all about the theme be- 
ing studied, but be, at that moment, 
unbelieving. Still another may be- 
lieve, but see little implication for 
his own self. 

The teacher should be aware that 
among us sinful folks no one of 
these steps leads automatically to 
the next. Understanding does not 
automatically lead to belief. Only 
the Holy Spirit can bring about 
the miracle of faith. 

The Holy Spirit seems to make 
special use of the teachers whose 
own deep conviction and commit- 
ment are plainly seen. We teach 
knowledge, pray that the Holy Spirit 
will work faith, and share with one 
another the insights and convictions 
we have for responsible daily life 
as a believer in the Triune God. 


hb Brenam— 


C. Ricuarp EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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For Lesson ce 


De 


Enrichment SUES 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR USERS OF 
AMERICAN UNIFORM SERIES, YEAR III 


pes EXTRAORDINARY combination of 14-Sunday quarter and 
a full Epiphany season provides American Uniform Series users 
with the need for an adjustment of schedule. Here’s how you can 
handle the necessary adjustment, with a number of variations to allow 
you to adapt your choice to your parish. 

Those who used Yzar II have the simplest adjustment to make. The 
last Jesson in Year IT may be taught on October 1, with class changes 
coming after the lesson is taught. In this way you are sure of enough 
material for your enrollment no matter what the shift in classes will 
bring. 

If your parish did not use Year II, American Uniform Series, or if 
you wish to begin with Year III on October 1, consider these possi- 
bilities: 

1. Choose one of the lessons from the closing Trinity unit, Leaders 
in the Early Church, to be taught on October 1. Lesson 54, “Brothers 
of Our Lord,” makes a good bridge from Year II to Unir 1 of Year III. 
Begin with Lesson 1 on October 8. 

2. Teach Unir 1 in sequence from October | through November 19. 
Use Lesson 53, “Peter, Apostle and Writer,” or Lesson 55, “John, 
Bishop of Ephesus,” as a bridge between Units 1 and 2 on November 
26. Pick up the lesson for the First Sunday in Advent on December 3. 
Then you're all set. 

3. Make November 26 a review Sunday on the parables of the church 
(Lessons 1-8) applying them to the life of the local parish. 

4, Arrange a special all-Sunday-school program for December 24 
which shares the content of the first two units of work with the con- 
gregation. Lessons 1-13 would be taught October 1 through December 
17. Lesson 14 would then pick up its normal spot on December 31. 
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American Uniform Series 


By Karwarine J. WELLER 


{Re YOU’VE been acquainted with 
this series in our teaching pro- 
gram, you’ve been waiting for the 
time when you could teach Year III 
again. Year III has been revised too, 
and you will spend some fruitful 
hours studying and then teaching 
from the pages provided. 

Some of you took the American 
Uniform Series Year III Survey 
course at a church workers’ institute 
last summer. The syllabus used is 
available from any Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House branch (75c per copy; 
instructor’s guide, 75c). Teachers in 
local congregations will find that 
doing some lesson preparation to- 
gether can be worthwhile. 

Take a few minutes to familiarize 
yourself with the contents of Year 
Ill. Then make arrangements for 
the year, following the suggestion 
of the special notice on the preceding 
page. 

The church is the great central 
theme of Year III. Christ’s teaching 
about the church, his relationship to 
it, the kingdom of God proclaimed 
to the faithful in the Old Testament 
and demonstrated through the life 
of the Christian disciples in the New 
—these are the great truths we will 
be teaching this year, completing 
the cycle. 


Unit |—My Church 

The eight lessons in the first unit 
are based on parables of Jesus. Re- 
call the definition of “parable.” Why 
did Jesus teach by parables? For 
each lesson, discover what Jesus 
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would teach us about “My Church,” 
using the parable as a text. 


Lesson |—Jesus Brought Me to 
My Church 

The emphasis all the way through 
—from the parents’ class down to 
the primary class—is that Jesus first 
brought us into the church. To help 
us think about this important con- 
cept, define some words again. 

What is the church? 

What is the znvisible church? 

What is the visible church? 

What is a denomination? 

What is a congregation? 

The church, that sacred mystery 
God has so graciously given to us, 
is something that has come to us 
from “out of this world.” We speak 
of “joining the church,” “taking out 
membership,” or “working for the 
church.” This isn’t the case at all. 
Our Lord has brought us to the 
church and we call it “joining.” The 
Spirit of God has converted us, 
and we speak of “taking out mem- 
bership.” Working for the Lord is 
something that has its first cause 
in God too. 

You will have little difficulty tell- 
ing the story in any class. However, 
you may be tempted to apply the 
parable to “other people.” Keep the 
title of the lesson before the class 
all the way through. Repeat the 
words of the title to yourself, em- 


Mrs. Weller has been acting director of 
children’s activities in the Department of 
Parish Education. 
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phasizing a different word each 
time: Jesus brought me to my 
church, Jesus brought me to my 
church, etc. 


Lesson 2—My Church Teaches 
God's Word 


Again the parable Jesus told is 
easily read. There is a depth of 
meaning we should ponder privately 
and with other teachers. How does 
a seed sprout and grow? We don’t 
know, but it does. We take it for 
granted that it always does. What a 
disappointment when the seeds we 
plant don’t come up. 

How does the seed Jesus calls his 
Word grow? We don’t know, but 
shouldn’t we be even more disap- 
pointed when it obviously doesn’t 
sprout and bear fruit? 

As you plan your session, em- 
phasize the expression “my church” 
at every opportunity. Your lesson 
helps make this emphasis and it is 
an important one. 

In reality it is a two-pronged em- 
phasis: My church teaches God’s 
Word, and I must be there to hear 
it. But there is another obligation. 
I must do what I can to help my 
church teach God’s Word. These 
are concepts we must ponder while 
we prepare to teach others. 

Review, from the “Class Study 
and Discussion” section of the Par- 
ent’s Manual (pp. 17-19) how this 
emphasis is brought out in God’s 
Word itself. It isn’t a dream that 
God’s Word is the “Power of God 
for my salvation.” God’s Word itself 
testifies to the truth of this fact. And 
the same Word comes with God’s 
Spirit to convince us that this is so. 
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What a blessing we have in God’s 
Word! Can we help but share our 
blessing with others? 


Lesson 3—My Church Worships 
God 


The subject of true worship can 
always be fruitfully discussed. For 
our purposes the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican reminds 
us of the attitude we should have 
as we worship. In our session we 
want to emphasize, “My church 
worships God—do I?” 

Each teacher can gain more in- 
sight into the subject of worship 
by working through the “Class 
Study and Discussion” section of 
the Parent’s Manual (pp. 25-27). It 
takes the subject from the basic re- 
quirement, humility, to the liturgy. 
The point is that the liturgy cannot 
be understood apart from the “grace 
of God which has come to me.” 

This is not the place to point the 
finger to others. Our discussion 
about worship must be kept highly 
personal. If your class meets after 
the morning worship, recall the 
sacramental and sacrificial parts of 
the service. Those who will attend 
church after Sunday school should 
be directed to look for these parts 
and guided to appreciate them more. 

Perhaps your class discussion will 
bring to light some problems or mis- 
understanding about worship among 
your pupils. This is the time to en- 
courage those who are struggling 
to understand worship to put them- 
selves into the position of a wor- 
shiper time and time again. The 
worship hour can become an “old 
friend” we visit regularly. 
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Lesson 4—My Church Teaches 


Forgiveness 


Perhaps you are surprised that 
the text for this lesson is so brief 
and, seemingly, taken out of con- 
text. You will want to read and 
ponder Luke 8:36-50 to recall the 
familiar story of the dinner at Si- 
mon’s house and the parable Jesus 
told while he was there. 

The text is brief to help you 
avoid spending too much time on 
the details. Keep on the track set 
by the text, and let your discus- 
sion spring from there. 

The lesson will also help teach 
the many facets of the concept of 
forgiveness. The church not only 
teaches forgiveness. Here we have 
opportunity to demonstrate to others 
the love that God has first showered 
upon us. Opportunities unlimited! 
Each congregation, not matter how 
large or how small; each member, 
young or old, rich or poor, in any 
circumstances, can be the church’s 
teacher of forgiveness. Help each 
pupil begin with himself. 

Endeavor to keep the emphasis 
on the fact that God forgives—this 
is the basis for the church’s teach- 
ing. Our churches could get along 
without many things — hymnals, 
liturgies, discussion groups, statis- 
tical reports, as valuable as these 
can be. But what would my church 
be like if I didn’t hear, “for his 


sake forgiveth us all our sins’? 


Lesson 5—Using My Talents 
for God 

Up to this point the lessons have 
been pointing Godward. Have you 
had difficulty keeping your class 
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on the track? We may have diff- 
culty translating these basic spiritual 
concepts into everyday life and con- 
versation. God does reach manward. 
and man must react in some way or 
another. 

Building on the spiritual con- 
cepts we've considered we can now 
discuss “Using My ‘Talents for 
God.” The lesson text is consider- 
ably longer than the preceding ones. 
Do your best to present a summary 
explanation of the text so you'll 
have more time for discussing its 
implications for your class members. 


The point is that my church is 
interested in me. Each one of us 
has something to contribute to the 
work of the church. Sometimes the 
church helps me discover these tal- 
ents. Sometimes I discover them 
myself and offer them to my church. 


This lesson will give you many 
opportunities to guide young and 
old to consider the work of the 
various education departments in 
our church—parish education, col- 
lege education, theological educa- 
tion. 

Any class could profit by a pre- 
arranged visit by a fulltime church 
worker. He could tell the class 
about his work and what training 


the church provided for him. 


If this isn’t possible, don’t hesi- 
tate to use a part-time worker to 
explain some of the same things. 
The Brotherhood president, the 
chairman of the congregation’s evan- 
gelism committee, or virtually any 
of the valuable leaders in your con- 
gregation could have a great deal 
to contribute. Their brief witness 
can be worth an hour’s lecture. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Grace GABRIELSEN 


About God and Me 


BS MAKE good use of the as- 
signments in the pupil’s book: 

® Give a different assignment to 
each child. Who needs a more dif- 
ficult assignment? Who would bene- 
fit from sharing something he can 
do or has learned in school? Who 
should bring something for the fol- 
lowing week? 

® Hear about, look at, or use the 
results of the assignment every 
week. The recognition of work done 
is important. 

® Alert the children and/or the 
parents when there is an assignment 
to be done each day. Even your in- 
terested parents may wait until 
Thursday or Friday to look at the 
assignment only to discover that 
they should have started earlier in 
the week. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


Cuaprers 4-7 can be unified un- 
der the unit theme, “God Is with 
Us.” God was with Joseph no mat- 
ter where he was; he is with us. 
God was with his people Israel and 
led them as he does us. God was 
with his people when he gave them 
the Ten Commandments; God _ is 
with us when he teaches us how to 
live. God was with the boy Samuel 
when he spoke to him. 

Activities and projects: 

® Make a booklet called, “God Is 
with Us.” Before the children make 
any pictures for the booklet, be 
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sure that each child has something 
significant to say—something that 
he really feels the need of express- 
ing. The themes for the weeks: 

—Wherever we are (4) 

—He leads us the right way (5) 

—He shows us how to live (6) 

—He talks to us (7) 

® Dramatize the stories. 

© Make a montage. Take a large 
sheet of wrapping paper and divide 
it into two sections. Put the title 
“God Is with Us” on one part and 
“God Was with Them” on the other. 
Have the children paste an appro- 
priate picture to the montage. 

® Write a litany. Ask the children 
to think of the stories in the lessons 
and to suggest things for which they 
are thankful. Write on a large chart 
or chalkboard the line suggested 
by the child, then a refrain such as 
“Thank you, God.” Repeat, using 
other suggestions. Let the children 
suggest how they may be able to 
use this prayer. 


God Speaks to Me 


The chapters for this month (6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10) continue the study 
of the Ten Commandments. 

Are you making good use of your 
presession time? Have your chil- 
dren make some Ten Command- 
ments puzzles to use during this 
time. Have the children print the 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of primary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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words for a commandment on one- 
inch strips of paper. The words can 
be cut apart and rearranged in 
proper order. Keep the pieces in the 
envelopes. 

Cuapter 6: Tell the story. Who 
is making right use of the Sabbath 
Day? Where is a wrong use of the 
Sabbath Day shown? These were 
the same people! Remember that 
Christ came to save sinners, and 
members of the church are all sin- 
ners. 

Booklet: Write a prayer the chil- 
dren can use when they enter 
church on Sunday. 

Cuaprer 7: What will this lesson 
say to children who come from 
broken homes? One of the problems 
third graders face is the conflict 


in authority between home, school, 
and friends. 

Booklet: Have the children make 
up riddles about the observance of 
this commandment. 

Cuapter 8: Booklet: Have the 
children draw a comic strip for 
this story. 

Cuapter 9: Emphasize the Bible 
story and the fact that it tells of 
a happy home where the father and 
mother were obedient to God’s will. 

Booklet: Have the children draw 
a picture to illustrate some point 
from the Bible story. 

CuaprTer 10: Booklet: Have each 
child write an experience story to 
illustrate the Seventh Command- 
ment, or have the class dictate a 
story to you. 
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Listening to God 

Lesson 5: Take time to work 
through the Bible study provided. 
Challenge the class to do more 
than read the words. Help them 
to understand. 

Lesson 6: Emphasize the positive 
side of the Fifth Commandment. 
Joseph kept the Commandment by 
protecting the life of Jesus. How 
can the children in your class keep 
it day by day? 

Lesson 7: Provide some back- 
ground for the setting of the story. 
Some map study will help the 
juniors trace the steps of Jesus. Was 
Jesus the first foreign missionary? 

Lesson 8: Discuss the office of a 
prophet in Israel with your class. 
What was Samuel obligated to do? 
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Paint a word picture of Israel in 
the time of Samuel. 

Lesson 9: Point out that “little 
white lies” are not the truth. Re- 
mind the class that the truth must 
be spoken, though we must always 
temper the truth with love. 


God's Chosen People 

Lessons 5-9 (plus Lesson 10) are 
entitled “God Chooses His People.” 
A large map of the world of the 
patriarchs will help teach some of 
the details of the lessons. A little 
time for map study in each session 
will be worthwhile. Perhaps a class 
committee can be in charge of maps. 

For this unit you will want to 
read from Genesis 11:26 to the end 
of the book. There are many, many 
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details you can’t relate for lack of 
time, but these details are basic 
to the teacher’s understanding. 

At each session emphasize the 
faith of the patriarch being studied. 
Their response to God’s first choos- 
ing them was their faith. This may 
be difficult for juniors to understand. 
However, you can remind them that 
they, too, live by faith—in father 
and mother, in friends, in Jesus. 
The trusting faith of the patriarchs 
is an example for us all. 


Forward with Christ 


Lesson 5: Spend a few minutes 
to review the first four sessions. 
This lesson marks the beginning of 
Jesus’ public ministry. Spend as 
much time as you can on the mean- 
ing of Baptism—for Jesus and for 
us. 

Lesson 6: How can you best use 
your session—talking about the 


temptation of Christ or about our 
temptations? Some time must be 
spent on both, but we can only 
discuss (and overcome) our own 
temptations after we have learned 
what Jesus has done for us. 

Lesson 7: Use the map on pp. 
92-93 of your Teacher’s Manual for 
a brief review. The week’s daily 
readings tell of the events recorded 
from the first year of Jesus’ min- 
istry. An outline of these events, 
written on the chalkboard with the 
help of the class, will be valuable. 

Lesson 8: Provide helps for a 
class project—discovering what the 
Bible says about each of the 12 
disciples Jesus chose. 

Lesson 9: Ask various members 
of the class to be responsible for 
the daily Bible study selections. At 
your session, discuss prayer with 
these headings on the chalkboard: 
When? Where? Why? 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Oxvetra Wap 


The People and the Promise 


Are you... 
—using the Teacher's Guide? 
—using extra resource books? 
—providing both Reading Book 
and Workbook for your pupils? 
—using the Workbook in class 
and the Reading Book for assign- 
ments? 
—encouraging the students in 
their choice of activities? 


Have you... 
—your role as the teacher clearly 
in mind? In this course your role 
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is that of a guide. It is the student 
who is to do the Bible study, look 
up special information, give reports, 
complete the projects. Help the stu- 
dents think of you as a partner. 


Will you... 


—be developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility in your students? Re- 
sponsibility is a virtue. Insist that 
they always bring both Workbook 
and Reading Book to class each 


Miss Wald is director of intermediate 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education, 
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time. Encourage them to fulfill their 
assignments. 


Do you... 

—understand the philosophy of 
the course? This Old Testament 
survey has been designed to meet 
the needs and interests of junior 
high youth. There is a great differ- 
ence in their abilities and the varied 
assignments allow them to choose 
one that best suits their interest. 
Use is made of the skills which 
they are learning in the public 
school, such as looking up informa- 
tion in an encyclopedia. 


Could you... 

—make more use of the activities? 
Do you have a good bulletin board 
on which to display their art work? 
A large piece of cardboard will do. 
Be sure you take time for the re- 
ports in class. There is nothing more 
discouraging to a student than pre- 
paring a report and not being asked 
to give it. 


On the Way 


Lesson 5: Help your class dis- 
cover what God is like by the use 
of a concordance. One might trace 
the concept, “shepherd,” through 
the Bible; another “Father.” List 
God’s attributes for the class to 
choose. 

Lesson 6: Add to the list of the 
“gods who kill.” Indifference has 
become one of the deadliest. Does 
the Bible say anything ‘about in- 
difference? What can you find? 

Lesson 7: The wrong use of God’s 
name is emphasized enough. Spend 
as much time as you can on the 
right use as well. Encourage your 
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class to “call upon him . . . and wor- 
ship him.” 

Lesson 8: Your class might like 
to discover what the “Sunday-clos- 
ing laws” in your community are. 
Do they have anything to add to 
our understanding of the Third 
Commandment? 

Lesson 9: If your class insists 
that their elders treat them unfairly, 
let them act out the problem with 
some role plays. How do they think 
parents, pastors, teachers, employers 
should treat them under the cir- 
cumstances portrayed? 


Opening Our Bibles 


Lesson 5: The emphasis in your 
session should be on what Jesus 
said about the Scriptures. Luke 24: 
13-27 can profitably be studied in 
some detail. 

Lessons 6 and 7: Read the Book 
of Exodus to review the story of 
Moses for these lessons. The perti- 
nent parts of the Lire or Moses 
filmstrips will be helpful. Back is- 
sues of the National Geographic 
have articles on ancient Egypt which 
may be illustrative. The emphasis 
should be on God’s grace and 
Moses’ faith. 

Lesson 8: Encourage your class to 
read all of Genesis in the Revised 
Standard Version. Emphasize God’s 
purpose in having these words re- 
corded for us. We have to think 
when we read this book! 

Lesson 9: List God’s grace and 
Abraham’s faith in two parallel 
columns on the chalkboard. Ask 
the class to find verses from Genesis 
which are important for these con- 
cepts. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


That You May Know 


Lesson 5: To illustrate Jesus’ 
use of parables, ask individual class 
members to summarize the teaching 
of one of their choosing. See that 
some of the more difficult ones are 
used. 

Lesson 6: As a summary, draw a 
parallel between Jesus’ prayer life 
and ours. Some references from the 
Epistles may help. 

Lesson 7: Each member of the 
class may be responsible for one 
part of the review lesson. What 
has each one learned that he didn't 
know before? 

Lesson 8: Read the Gospel of 
Luke again, reviewing 1:1-4:13 for 
this lesson. You may only have 
time to emphasize part of the study. 
Acquaint your pupils with lesser 
known people and events. 

Lesson 9: Part 3 of the inter- 
mediate department text for Mak- 
ing the Most of Activities for Learn- 
ing will help you conduct this ses- 
sion. Suggest “You are there” to help 
the class relive the scenes. 


Chosen Witnesses 


The article, “Jerusalem to Rome 
inthe Path of St Pauli win ethe 
December 1956 issue of National 
Geographic will be interesting to 
teachers and classes. 

For Lesson 5 someone may wish 
to report on persecutions the church 
endures today. 

Compare life in the early church 
and church life today when you 
teach Lesson 6. What, basically, 
has not changed through the years? 
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Lesson 7: Read the first five 
chapters of Acts as preparation. 
Summarize the history of the church 
up to this point. Review the charac- 
teristics of the church. 

Lesson 8: List the reasons why 
the church called for helpers. En- 
courage the class to consider church 
vocations by listing the kinds of 
helpers the church needs today. 

Lesson 9: Read the expanded ver- 
sion of Stephen’s sermon in The 
Young Church in Action by Phillips 
(pp. 87-93). You may want to read 
it aloud to the class. What does it 
take to prepare a man for martyr- 
dom? Should we seek to be martyrs? 


If God Were King 


Lesson 5: When you review the 
Ten Commandments, point out that 
we break all of them. Then dis- 
cuss “daily forgiveness.” What must 
we do? What does God do? 

Lesson 6: Some say, “Man is not 
lost, but God is.” Discuss. How 
would you show someone who was 
ignorant of God’s Word what “be- 
ing lost” means. 

Lesson 7: Discuss Col. 2:13 by 
listing these phrases: the dead dead, 
the dead living, the living dead, 
and the living living. How do you 
understand each one? 

Lesson 8: Ask the class to trace 
the concept “God is our Judge” 
through the Bible. What kind of a 
judge do we learn God is? 

Lesson 9: This lesson can be a 
summary on the doctrine of sin. 
Be sure to allow time to ponder 
the grace of God. 
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Christian Growth Series 


By Cart F. WELLER 


Year Ill, Ist Quarter 


ET ER IS the quarter for the 
high school students who say, 
“Let’s consider today’s world. That’s 
where we live!” 

Today’s world is youth’s world. 
You can’t get away from that. 
Youth’s world is where they live 
now. It’s the world where they will 
someday build homes and churches, 
raise families, and carve out careers. 

A word of warning! Build on the 
preceding quarter’s study, “Hearing 
God: How to Study the Bible.” 
We learned that God does have 
something to say to us in our gen- 
eration. Let’s apply God’s truth in 
every discussion. 


Unit A—Investing a Life 


Lessons 1-3 present some highly 
personal questions. For Lesson 1, 
contact local school authorities for 
statistics on the number of “drop- 
outs” in your community. At this 
time of the year the discouraged 
student needs to be inspired to strug- 
gle through the school year. With- 
out sermonizing, present the biblical 
point of view by helping the class 
examine the selected passages. 

The advantages or disadvantages 
of various kinds of life work dare 
not take up too much time in Les- 
son 2. Get down to the funda- 
mentals and see what the Bible says 
about any career. Now apply these 
truths to your class situation and 
temperament. God doesn’t expect 
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"Youth's World" 


us to be squeezed into a mold, but 
he does expect us to consider se- 
riously the ways we can benefit our- 
selves and mankind. 

Lesson 3 takes the concept of 
vocation the next step. “Vocation” 
is whatever we feel God has called 
us to do. It is not true that “priests 
are not only different, they’re a 
higher order of men.” Luther’s con- 
cept of vocation was that the house- 
maid sweeping the floor can serve 
the Lord as well as the pastor 
preaching a sermon. 


Unit B—My Country 


Patriotism, as it is expressed in 
Lesson 4, may bring some cynical 
remarks from your class. It may 
be difficult to keep the class on 
keel. They say, “I’m old enough 
to fight, but not old enough to vote.” 
The headlines of the morning paper 
the day you teach this lesson may 
very well change your plan for the 
day. The Bible truths still stand! 
Emphasize the positive side of pa- 
triotism, as suggested. 

In Lesson 5 you will want to 
confine the discussion to “a nation” 
—the nation we live in. Other na- 
tions will be considered in a few 
weeks. This is not the place for the 
cynical general statements we hear 
uttered so often. The Bible refer- 
ences will help spark a good, down- 
to-earth consideration of what God 
has to say. 
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Your plan for Lesson 6 will de- 
pend on your local situation. Above 
all, don’t say, “We have no problem 
here,” and let it go at that. Point 
up the fact that the problem is uni- 
versal and that local situations are 
variations of the same theme. Find 
Bible passages to augment those sug- 
gested in the lesson. Help the class 
to find Christian answers to the 
problems. 


Unit C—Whose World? 


The older we get the wider and 
wiser our vision should be. The 
sandpile on which we were kings 
and queens has become a world of 
nations whirling in space. Even 
outer space has moved in closer. 
Countries consider a world apart 
have now become next-door neigh- 
bors. What do we owe each other 
as nations? See Lesson 7. Help your 
class list on the chalkboard the 
things countries owe each other. 
How can we help make these 
“dreams” come true? 

What would the United Nations 
be like if all the members of the 
General Assembly admitted that 
Christ has something so say? Lesson 
8 will help point out the place 
Christ does have whether men ad- 
mit it or not. Help your class make 
valid applications of the Bible verses 
cited. We dare not say that Christ is 
not interested in the nations of the 
world. His record of history, the 
Bible, shows how definitely he is. 

Contact the Department of World 
Missions (422 S. 5th St. Minneapolis 
15, Minn.), The Missionary, The Lu- 
theran Standard, and other church 
periodicals for the latest informa- 
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tion on world missions. The glori- 
ous work must be impressed on 
high school students in spite of the 
mistakes church members have 
made. Lesson 9 will help your class 
evaluate the tremendous opportun- 
ity the church has today in the 
field of world missions. 

The headlines of the day may 
dictate your approach to Lesson 10. 
Supplement the helps provided for 
this lesson with information dis- 
covered in a research project as- 
signed to the class. You will have 
little difficulty starting a discussion 
on the day’s topic. 


Unit D—Some of Religion’s Rivals 


Try using a resource person to 
help teach Lesson 11. A member of 
the congregation who has made a 
career in some field of science may 
be more than willing to help lead 
the class discussion. Share your 
Teacher's Guide and Study Book 
with him well in advance. It will 
be all the better if an unobtrusive 
but valid Christian testimony can be 
presented at the same time. 

What will the latest fad be when 
you teach Lesson 12? Senior high 
classes across the United States and 
Canada are more alike today than 
they ever were. Be sure you have 
enough time to discuss “rubber- 
stamp humanity.” 

If possible arrange for your class 
to see the film Question 7. Try to 
see the film once yourself before 
you make arrangements for the 
class. A session in your living room 
(as part of Lesson 13) with the 
relaxed atmosphere of light refresh- 
ments will be particularly valuable. 
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Bible Storytime 


By Heren PEpERSoN 


LET'S MUTTER TOGETHER 


EVERAL years ago at our fall 
institutes we learned to “mutter 
more.” Muttering is talking to one- 
self. Sometimes I agree with my 
thoughts; sometimes I disagree. 
Sometimes I talk myself into trying 
something new, even going so far 
as to break an old habit. 
“T hear our conference is having 
a church worker’s institute on ac- 
tivities for learning. Verna, Joyce, 
and Mary went to a district instruc- 
tor’s institute in August and ll 
they would say was, ‘You should 
go.’ They did hint that I could find 
some activities in my Teacher's 


Guide, so (ll check. 


UNIT 2—GOD PROVIDES 
FOR US 

“The last time I taught this unit 
I thought we repeated the facts 
from Unir 1, but now I see differ- 
ently. In Unrr 1 we learned about 
God the Creator, who made our 
world, made all living things and 
made people. In Unrr 2 we want the 
children to know that this loving 
God provides for all our wants. 


Nursery Teacher's Guide 

“If I teach the 3s to put just a 
tiny bit of paste on the tip of the 
pasting (index) finger and how to 
put the paste on the back of the 
picture, they can make the poster, 
‘God Cares for Us.’ They can make 
the night and day pictures too. 
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They can paste lots of food pictures 
on a ‘food poster’ using the ones 
I’ve been cutting out of magazines. 

“Then for relaxation they can 
learn and say the finger play, “This 
Little Boy Is Going to Bed.’ 

“The curious ones should like 
‘The Food Game’ and all of them 


will enjoy a real drink of water.” 


Kindergarten Teacher's Guide 

“Making a class booklet will help 
each person be an accepted member 
of his group. Some can choose pic- 
tures, others can cut or paste. 

“We could have a good conversa- 
tion on uses of water at home and 
elsewhere, and some children might 
know and tell about sources of food 
such as, the farmer grows the wheat, 
the miller makes flour, and the baker 
or mother bakes bread. 

“There there are Bible verses to 
learn and say and some new songs 
to sing, and there are some games 
for relaxation too. 

“T may not always have time to 
do the activity in the packet. In 
that case I'll let the children do 
it at home. If they wish they may 
bring it back for ‘show and tell.’ 

“IT wonder what they mean, mak- 
ing the most of activities for learn- 
ing? I think I'll find out about that 


conference institute.” 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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khKVo 


Dear Nate: 


A funny thing happened on my 
way to the typewriter. I thought I'd 
have to discuss the weather this 
month, but I received a letter that 
started me thinking. 


Somebody’s been reading over our 
shoulders, Nate. I don’t really mind. 
This correspondent was _ bold 
enough to speak his piece and I 
think he has said something worth 
repeating. In his letter pastors are 
indicted for thinking that the Sun- 
day school runs by itself! 


I know this isn’t true in our 
congregation. There was that Sun- 
day last summer when several teach- 
ers didn’t show up and some “vol- 
unteers’ were enlisted who had to 
teach without a moment alone with 
the lesson material. They couldn't 
very well refuse. The pastor asked 
them to do it, and one of them was 


only 14 years old. 


I must confess that once we had 
something else happen. The teacher 
of one of the high school classes 
was absent and the class (meeting 
in the kitchen) spent the time 
searching for cookies. There wasn’t 
much of the Bread of Life con- 
sumed but you can’t blame the pas- 
tor for that. If someone had told him 
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what was happening, he could have 
invited them to join his adult class. 


Then there was the time in your 
congregation when the eighth grade 
teacher didn’t arrive. The pupils 
had a sharing session about a foot- 
ball game, much to the distress of 
the classes on the other side of the 
curtains. I blame the other teachers 
for not complaining to the pastor 
or somebody. 


I'd like to speak the good word 
for our pastor. Sunday after Sun- 
day, day in and day out, he’s the 
servant of God’s Word for us. He 
must tell us what God has done 
and what it all means for us today. 
He continually reminds us that hear- 
ing and keeping God’s Word is 
the most important thing we do. 
True to his calling he enlists us to 
do our part. 


I've come to the conclusion that 
every class in our congregation is 
the most important class we have, 
if that’s possible. That’s the way 
I feel about it, but I wish the pastor 
would say it out loud a little oftener. 


We have workshops and _ insti- 
tutes, curriculum materials and 
workbooks, suggestions and session 
plans—all to help us teach God’s 
Word. I’m glad we have all these 
things. But our pastor should give 
us a good shove in the right direc- 
tion too. 


There isn’t a Sunday school in 
the world that runs itself. I guess 


we'll have to depend on our pas- 
tors to help. 


Yours, 
Puit 


P.S. What do you think? 
LUTHERAN TEACHER 


YOU CAN HAVE A BETTER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


by T. Franklin Miller 


Essentials of and suggestions for an effective 
Sunday school. The book deals with the need 
for local Christian education boards; the func- 
tion of officers; motivation of workers; effective 
programs; rooms and equipment, etc. 

paper, $1.00 


THE "HOW" OF EFFECTIVE LESSON 
PREPARATION FOR ADULTS 

by Henry Jacobsen 

For experienced and inexperienced teachers 
alike—a systematic method of lesson prepara- 
tion that one can follow or adapt to the situ- 
ation. paper, 75c 
THOSE TREASURED HOURS 

by W. L. Howse 

Interpreting the sheer joy, privilege, oppor- 
tunity, and high adventure of Sunday school 


teaching. Effectively presents the challenge to 
teach. $1.50 


Teaching 


OPEN THE MEETING WITH PRAYER 

by Alfred Doerffler 

For use by the average church member who is called upon to lead in 
prayer. More than 38 special parish meetings are included, with as many as 
eight suggested prayers for a single occasion. $1.50 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND AND 


TEACH TEEN-AGERS 
by John M. Gran 


Narratives, episodes, anecdotes 
and other illustrative materials are 
drawn from actual experience to 
help the teacher of teen-agers. 
$3.95 


Order from the nearest branch 


Augsburg 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 

1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Wash. 

26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


ooo 
| 


Please send me: 


YOU CAN HAVE A BETTER SUNDAY 
SCHOOL @ $1.00 Code 31-351-9819 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND AND TEACH 
TEEN-AGERS @ $3.95 Code 31-88-4073 
OPEN THE MEETING WITH PRAYER 
@ $1.50 Code 31-74-6339 

THOSE TREASURED HOURS @ $1.50 
Code 31-33-8796 

THE "HOW" OF EFFECTIVE LESSON 
PREPARATION FOR ADULTS @ 75c 
Code 37-466-1524 

(Add l0c postage per dollar) 


| enclose $_________ Charge (J 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A teaching aid which every Lutheran 
Sunday school teacher can use 


This large, beautifully colored chart traces the history and inter-relatedness 
of all Lutheran groups in North America. An interesting class program 
can be developed from the historical sketch by Dr. E. Clifford Nelson 
(printed on the chart). Drawings are by the well-known illustrator, Lee 
Mero. $1.50, code 23-1441 


Know the History of Order from 


Your New Church 
This 16-page book- Augsburg 


let is a reprint of PUBLISHING HOUSE 


four article 
CrP 5 OR * aus Ein St 
church merger that é : , 
: Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
recently appeared in 
The Lutheran Stand- 57 €. Main St. 


ard. Also included Columbus 15, Ohio 
’ are Danish, Ger 
dN g PETITE vate SASK SE 
and Norwegian reci- Gmvahicdenant 
pes. Introduction by 
Harold 1) Belgum. 1925 Third Ave. 


Seattle |, Wash. 


15¢ each: 


$1.50 a dozen, 26 4th St. N.E. 
code 37-94|-2010 Calgary, Alta., Canada 


Lutheran 


COVER: ''Gustav, what is the meaning 


of the Sixth Commandment?" asks Martin 

Luther as he teaches his class of 1|2-year- 

E€dc CY olds from his Small Catechism. The scene 
if is repeated over and over again in 


thousands of churches in 1961. Lutheran 
Church Productions photo from ''Martin 


Luther." 
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Focus 


Ho” do you remember the Cate- 
chism? Hvad er det forste 
bud? Kas ir pirmais bauslis? Hva 
er det fgrste bud? Was ist das erste 
Gebod? No matter how you say it, 
its “What is the First Command- 
ment?” 

Hvad betyder dette? Kas tas ir? 
Hyva betyr dette? Was ist das? is 
“What does this mean?” to mil- 
lions who have learned the Cate- 
chism as children. 

Luther’s Small Catechism is a 
precious little book. How many peo- 
ple in the last 400 years have 
learned it and treasured it? Some 
claim the Catechism has had a wider 
circulation than any other book, the 
Bible alone excepted. Luther’s ex- 
planation of the Second Article has 
been called “the greatest sentence 
from a pen not inspired.” 

In the opening worship in the 
Sunday school I attended at the time 
we read a part of the Catechism re- 
sponsively at each session. There was 
one line in the book we used which 
was never read out loud and I al- 
ways wondered why. It was a clause 
at the top of each Chief Part, 
“Which the head of the house 
should teach in all simplicity to his 
household.” I’ve learned two trans- 
lations of the Catechism since then, 
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but these words have always stuck 
with me. 

For our purposes the clause could 
be rephrased, “Which the teacher 
should teach in all simplicity to his 
class.” The articles by Miss Damm 
(p. 19) and Pastor Flachmeier (p. 
12) may help. 

There’s too much “rushing the 
season” but we must do a little of 
it ourselves, and for good reason. 
If you are looking for something 
special for the Advent season this 
year, see Mr. Belgum’s article (p. 5) 
and Pastor Larson’s report (p. 9). 
Both will give you good ideas to 
work with. 

“What’s new to view?” (p. 23) 
and Mrs. Belk’s article (p. 15) both 
may help you with your plans. These 
had to be printed this month. Next 
month would be too late to be help- 
ful this year. 

In case you may wonder, we’re 
not against Thanksgiving. It’s just 
that there are some articles to get 
into the magazine this month and 
some things have to be left out. 
I don’t think you'll forget about 
Thanksgiving. I know you'll en- 
courage your class to follow your 
example and give thanks to God 
for all his blessings on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 


ooo aS a matter of fact 


During November the Lutheran intersynodical parish education repre- 
sentatives will be meeting in Minneapolis. These representatives 
of the parish education staffs of the Lutheran bodies in America 
meet regularly to discuss matters of mutual interest and concern. 


Topics to be considered on the program are: "The Doctrine of the 
Church and Its Implications for Parish Education," "The Principles of 
Effective Communication in Christian Education," and a report on 
the Lutheran World Federation Conference on Confirmation held 
at Loccum, Germany in April. 


Conversations about the new translation of Luther's Small Catechism 
are planned. The group had authorized the new translation and 
its field test. The question now is whether or not the new trans- 
lation should have joint Lutheran approval and whether the churches 
should be urged to use it. 


The research department of the Board of Parish Education of the 
ULCA conducted a field test for the new translation for the Inter- 
synodical Catechism Committee. A random selection of congrega- 
tions was made by asking every 50th congregation listed in the 
yearbooks of the respective churches to participate. 


Of the 334 congregations invited to take part in the field test, 221 
responded. Copies of the Catechism were mailed to the participat- 
ing pastors in October, 1960, and the new translation was used 
for tield-test purposes from October through December, 1960. 
A report of the findings will be a guide for the parish education 
representatives. 


Marvin A. Johnson, research consultant for the Department of Parish 
Education of the ALC helped with the research on the vocabulary 
level of the old and new translations. 

The American Lutheran Education Association sent three observers to 
Detroit last month when the 1962 leadership course, ‘The Faith 
We Teach," was field tested. At its meeting in Fort Collins, Colo. 
in August the ALEA (the organization for teachers, pastors and 
leaders of Christian day schools) discussed the possibilities the 
course oftered them. 

"The Faith We Teach" and the other courses in the Leadership Educa- 
tion Series produced by our church are planned not only for those 
interested in the Sunday church school. Leadership education in 


the ALC is a mutual training program with the whole parish pro- 
gram involved. 
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Inside 


By Haro p J. BEtcum 


ee ME ask you something. 
What if an angel told you to- 
day, “You have one year to live’? 
Do you think you would value the 
Christian year more? I think your 
worries about grocery shopping and 
bargains and clothes and things 
would decrease. You would become 
greatly concerned with God’s Son 


—his birth, his life, his work, his 


the Christian Year 
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teachings, his suffering and death, 
his resurrection and ascension. 
These are the events that are cele- 
brated in the festivals of the Chris- 
tian year. They are central to our 
life in Christ. 

Our problem: How can we make 
them excitingly real to children, 
parents—all people. How can we 
point to the great mysteries? 


Look at the Symbols! 


Let’s not be ashamed of our feel- 
ings. God gave them to us. When 
we are very sad it is right to cry. 
Jesus wept. When we are very 
glad it is right to sing and laugh 
and gesture. Let’s recognize how 
full of feeling are the lives of chil- 
dren and grown-ups too! Do you 
remember the excitement when great 


Mr. Belgum is director of family life 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 


days came, your birthday or Christ- 
mas or Easter? Adults have great 
days too. Symbols and ceremonies 
stir our feelings. They can give 
young and old a sense that “this is 
an important time’... “a great 
day is coming.” 


christmas 


These six festival symbols in color 
are available from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House in two sizes: 

18”x18” for Sunday school, $3.50 
a packet of six. 

8”’x8” for home and class use, 
25c a packet of six. 


Sing the Hymns! 

“He who sings well prays twice,” 
said an early church father. All 
hymns are prayers set to music. 
There is something about singing 
our prayers that gives a unique joy. 
Moses sang. David sang. Paul told 
the Ephesians to sing. Luther had 
all the people sing. (The priests had 
been doing the singing for a thou- 
sand years!) We Lutherans were 
once known as the singing church. 
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A marvelous group of singers 
has made a teaching record called 
Great Lutheran Hymns, one hymn 
for each Sunday from Advent to 
Pentecost. So often our great cho- 
rales are sung slow and saggy! But 
on this record are sung with lilt 
and rhythm and color. Why not 
get this record and use it to teach 
one great hymn to your Sunday 
school each Sunday? Then it can be 
sung at home too. 


*Great Lutheran Hymns has 24 
festival hymns — $3.98. Interesting 
comments about each hymn are 
given on the jacket. 

“Festival Singing” has words and 


music for all hymns on the record. 
(5c each) 


Listen to the Gospels! 

Do you honestly believe that God 
himself speaks through the Bible? 
Luther did! Let’s act like Lutherans 


* See LUTHERAN TEACHER for November 
1960 on how to use this teaching record 
in your Sunday school. 
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and give special dignity and drama 
to the reading of the Gospel for the 
Day. Luther did not do away with 
the Christian year. He held to the 
Gospels for Advent, Easter, Pente- 
cost and the whole church year. 

You were thought a religious 
moron if you did not know the 
Gospel for the Day fifty years ago 
in German and Scandinavian Lu- 
theran families. The Gospels tell 
what God said and did when God 
was Man! What could be more im- 
portant? Long ago the whole con- 
gregation knelt when the Gospel 
was read in church to show this was 
the climax of the liturgy. 

Epistles, Introits, Graduals, Col- 
lects, called the propers for the 
Sunday, all get their tone and char- 
acter from the Gospel for the Day. 
Don’t you think it would be worth- 
while to give each of your Sunday 


school children (if you have a joint 
opening worship) a copy of the 
Gospel and let them read it in uni- 
son with you? 

“Festival Reading” has all Epistles 
and Gospels from Advent to Pente- 
cost for 5c each! $5 per 100. 
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Inside the Christian Year 


Beginning next month with the 
Advent season, LUTHERAN TEACHER 
will carry suggestions for observing 
the Christian year. Inside this year 
with its great festivals the church 
school lives and moves and has its 
being. The Christian year is a calen- 
dar of the greatest days in Christ’s 
life on earth. To live “inside the 
Christian year” is one way to live 
“in Christ.” 


Helping Children, Parents and 
Teachers Live in Christ 


Symbols, songs and scripture are 
nothing if they do not help us 
meet God, love and believe in his 
Son and live in his presence. Cen- 
tral to the church school is Christ 
...in our prayers for other teachers, 
for our students and their families 

. in our studies, our teachings, 
our learnings . . . our giving, our 
doing, our helping. 

There are also other things that 
can contribute and these will be the 
concern of this column in the com- 
ing months. Like climate, ceremony 
and creativity. 

Christian Climate. This is what 
a church sanctuary gives you as you 
enter to worship. Music, colors, sym- 
bols, art all contribute to a Christian 
climate to help you get ready to 
meet God. The Israelites “tent of 
meeting” had this same purpose. 
How can you create this in your 
church school classroom or in your 
opening worship if you have this 
for the whole school? 

What if you came to church one 
Sunday and the Christian climate 
was gone? Well it’s gone from lots 
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of little Sunday school classrooms, 
or maybe it’s never been there. How 
about our homes? How about your 
home? 

Christian Ceremony. This is what 
the church has used for 1500 years 
to give dignity, solemnity and splen- 
dor to our meeting with God. The 
liturgy, the vestments, the proces- 
sionals, the offering, the standing 
and kneeling, the folding of hands. 

Worship has used our bones and 
muscles as well as our minds and 


this? 


voices. Appropriate Christian cere- 
monies can be created for your 
church school opening worship or 
used to open your class session. 
How long have you used the same 
table grace at home? 

Christian Creativity. Whereas cere- 
mony unites everyone in a single 
purpose, creativity releases each in- 
dividual to make his own personal 
and unique response to God. A 
religious print, embroidery or plaque 
or object brought from home for 
“show and tell’ is a spiritual piece 
of that special family. Symbols, 
murals, crosses made by students, 
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young or old, mean what they in- 
vested in it. It’s a part of their “life 
of worship.” Displays, exhibits, 
shows, pantomimes, costumes can 
be used to encourage the creative 
spirit which God has given to his 
children. 


How Will You Bring in Advent 
on December 3? 

In a routine way? Just another 
Sunday? “Our lesson doesn’t say 
so but anyway it is Advent today.” 


or this? 


Or could you create some special 
Christian climate so that as children 
come they will be excited at color- 
ful, new Advent symbols. Could 
you plan a brief ceremony of light- 
ing the first candle of the Advent 
wreath? Could you give the class 
ideas to take home and work on to 
get ready for Christmas? They 
could bring them for an exhibit 
when finished. Climate, ceremony, 
creativity . . . to help us all sense 
in fresh and new ways the eternal 
mystery and wonder of Christmas— 
the birth again of God’s only Son 


in our lives. 
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a program at Ada, Minn. 


ADVENT SYMBOLS 


.. HIS 

.. History 
... Calendar 
... Color 

,. CLOSS 

. LOSE 

.. Wreath 


10g 
... Candles 
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By Exvmer G. Larson 


RGANIZING another depart- 
ment in our Sunday school 
meant that another Christmas pro- 
gram had to be planned. We had 
four already! Besides we’d always 
tried to give every pupil the oppor- 
tunity to have an individual part. 
A solution was found in 4A Book 
of Advent by Victor E. Beck and 
Paul M. Lindberg. With its help we 
worked out an interesting program 
on “Symbols of Advent” which was 
presented by the newly-organized 
junior department. 

The 100 pupils (10 classes in 
grades 6, 7, and 8) took part with 
each class responsible for one phase. 
One general rehearsal was all that 
was necessary; the teachers were re- 
sponsible for preparing their classes 
beforehand. 


The Staging and Program 

We wanted to demonstrate as 
many Advent symbols as possible. 
A banquet table, raised on props 
and covered with a sheet became 
an altar placed in front of the altar 
rail of the church. Behind it was 


Pastor Larson serves First Lutheran 


Church at Ada, Minn. 


placed an Advent calendar (4’x8’ 
plywood raised on standards) high 
enough to be seen clearly by the au- 
dience. The Sundays of the season, 
Christmas, and such special days as 
St. Matthew’s Day and St. Thomas’ 
Day, were marked in red. 

Other props used in the presenta- 
tion were brought to the chancel 
as the message of Advent was told. 
Readings, hymns, and symbols were 
combined to tell the congregation 
on the first Sunday in Advent that 
the season had a message to pro- 
claim. 


Advent Hymns 


Three hymns from the Service 
Book and Hymnal were used to in- 
troduce the program. “O come, O 
come, Emmanuel,’ “Wake, awake, 
for night is flying,” and “Lift up 
your heads, ye mighty gates” were 
chosen. One class was responsible 
for relating the story of the hymns. 
The singing was planned for vari- 
ous places in the program. 


Advent History 


It seems few people know how 
the observance of Advent came 
about. One class related some of 
these facts and illustrated them with 
customs from various countries. 
Knowing how a custom got started 
helped us appreciate the season 
more. 


Advent Calendar 


Members of another class were as- 
signed the Advent calendar. Several 
kinds of family devotions were sug- 
gested in connection with the use of 
an Advent calendar in the home. 
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One pupil suggested that there could 
be a Bible picture beneath each date 
during the season, with the element 
of surprise when the number was 
lifted to reveal the picture which 
would serve as the topic for the 
daily devotion. Another pupil told 
how a flip chart could be used for 
family devotions, demonstrating it 
before the congregation. 


Advent Color 


Two pupils placed a violet para- 
ment on the altar. Several pupils 
told the meaning of the color: hu- 
mility, repentance, and royalty. 


Advent Cross 


The Tau cross was brought to 
the altar by a pupil who said, “This 
is one of the oldest symbols of 
Advent.” Other members of his class 
told about the name, the use, and 
the meaning of this cross—expect- 
ancy, prophecy, and redemption. 


Advent Rose 


The Advent rose was painted on 
a 4’x4’ board and placed on an 
easel to one side of the altar. It 
was related that this symbol of the 
promised Messiah was used by Mar- 
tin Luther in the design for his em- 
blem. 


Advent Wreath 


In recent years the Advent wreath 
has become quite popular. It was 
placed opposite the Advent rose on 
the platform. The four candles were 
lighted as members of a class told 
its significance. 


Advent Log 


One class arranged family devo- 
tions around the Advent log. The 
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log, with a candle for each day of 
the season was placed on the altar 
in front of the Tau cross. The small 
white candles were used for the days 
and candles of another color for the 
Sundays in Advent. 


Advent Candles 


Four large candles, 2'4'x6”, made 
of galvanized tin, painted white 
and fastened to wooden bases, were 
placed on the altar. The wax can- 
dles at the top of each one was 
lighted as the classes told of their 
significance. 


1) The Prophecy Candle reminds 
us of Christ our High Priest, 
Prophet and King. A cross, a Bible, 
and a crown carried by three pupils 
and related Scripture passages were 
used to explain the significance. 

2) The Bethlehem Candle tells us 
to make preparation for receiving 
and cradling the Christ Child. An 


emphasis was made on preparing for 


Bs: 


Two boys were ready to light the candles as each Advent symbol was brought 
forward and explained by the junior department classes at Ada, Minn. 
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the Christmas season by opening the 
heart’s door to Christ. 


3) The Shepherd’s Candle relates 
how the divine light burst upon the 
Judean shepherds. Its message was 
tied to world missions and evyan- 
gelism. 


4) The Angel’s Candle, remind- 
ing us of the second coming of 
Christ, was explained by yet an- 
other class. 

When we began preparations for 
our Advent program we found more 
ideas than we could use. The teach- 
ers and pupils of our junior de- 
partment chose those things which 
seemed to be the most significant 
in the area for which they were re- 
sponsible. 

Advent 1960 meant more to our 
congregation than it ever did. This 
year we plan to repeat the program 
with some revisions. It could be- 
come a traditional observance to help 
us get ready for Christmas. 


TAKE TIME FOR 


HEN the committee on edu- 
cation of St. Martin’s Church, 
Austin, Texas, heard complaints 
that the Catechism was being neg- 
lected in its Sunday school, it asked 
that a study of the American Uni- 
form Series be made to determine the 
true situation. The resulting report 
pointed out that the Catechism is 
emphasized in the vacation church 
school while the Sunday school 
course concentrates on Bible history. 
It went on to say that the Cate- 
chism is nevertheless incorporated 
into the Sunday school lessons for 
purposes of memorization. It is 
fitted, section by section, into the 
Bible story to which it is related. 
While the primary department in- 
cludes relatively little of the Cate- 
chism, the junior department omits 
little of the five chief parts, the en- 
chiridion, repeating some parts in 
each of the three years. Even more 
of the Catechism is built into the 
intermediate department lessons. 
Nevertheless, it is true that little 
memorizing of the Catechism text— 
or of Bible verses either—is done 
in most Sunday schools. What is 
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done is often done quite apart from 
the Sunday story. 

Bible verses as well as extracts 
from the Catechism are printed in 
the worksheets under the heading, 
“Something to Be Remembered.” 
Why is so little use made of this 
section? (At the time the study was 
made, the Teacher's Guide seldom 
contained suggestions as to the use 
to be made of this material. This 
omission accounted in part for its 
neglect. It is possible that more 
memorizing is being done since the 
revision calls attention to the ma- 
terial and offers specific suggestions 
for its use.) 

Teachers with whom the matter 
of memorizing was discussed gen- 
erally made one of two comments: 
“Class time is usually up before we 
reach the memory work,” and “The 
memory sections skip about so much 
in the Catechism that the pupils are 
confused.” 


Pastor Flachmeier was Director of Parish 
Education of the Texas District, ALC. He 
now serves Zion Church, Sublime, Texas, 
and St. John Church, Mixon Creek-Shiloh, 
Texas. 
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rHE CATECHISM 


By W. A. FracHMEIER 


What could be done? Two sug- 
gestions were made to the teachers: 
“Do not always leave memory ma- 
terial until the end of the lesson 
period.” When you make your les- 
son plan try to find a suitable place 
for it earlier. Frequently the Cate- 
chism text can be your starting 
point. Make every effort to bring it 
in at the logical place where it de- 
velops and strengthens a point of 
the story or its application. It can 
be the focus of your lesson—the 
introduction, the summary, or an 
important point anywhere in the 
presentation or discussion. 

The second suggestion concerned 
the order in which Catechism ma- 
terials are used. “Help your pupils 
to see that you always study that 
truth of the Catechism which is il- 
lustrated or taught in the lesson 
of the day.” In a year’s time the 
sections fall into place like the parts 
of a picture puzzle. 

It was suggested that this latter 
point be emphasized by two ways: 

1. Prepare a scaffold catechism. 
Below the headings “The First 
Commandment,” “What does this 
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mean?” “The Second Command- 
ment,” and so forth, provide blank 
lines for the pupil to write the per- 
tinent words from the Catechism. 
THE CATECHISM I HAVE MEMORIZED 
The First Chief Part 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The Introduction 


lp Bahn SOD 


The First Commandment 
The. zhatt Raut po otfsns 
pode. bigfers gate 
What Does This Mean? 
tA thewtd fran, brvt ae de 
The Second Commandment 
IP A4aht pot Lahe Lhl pdm 


What Does This Mean? 


"A Scaffold Catechism" 
2. Purchase a copy of the tract 
edition of the Catechism for each 
pupil, and check or mark with a 
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gummed star each section that is 
memorized. This plan was chosen 
by most teachers of the junior de- 
partment and worked well when the 
1929 translation was secured. It 
raised a problem when a different 
translation was inadvertently dis- 
tributed. 

One teacher used a third plan. 
She mimeographed the five chief 
parts on paper corresponding in size 
to the worksheets, and punched it 
to fit the same binder. She provided 
a place for marking assignment and 
completed memorization. 

The use of this program led to 
two further suggestions. Since there 
are always a number of parents who 
do not attend the parents’ class, 
some way should be found to dis- 
cuss with them as well as with 
the pupils the relationship between 
the Sunday school and the confirma- 
tion class. When Sunday school as- 
signments are well prepared, the 
work of the pupil in the pastor’s 
class will not only be made easier, 
but will also tend to be more fruit- 
ful. It may be necessary to show that 
this applies to all parts of the les- 
son, 1.e., to the story as well as to 
the Catechism and Bible verses. 


The second suggestion should be 
made to the teachers. It concerns the 
ice, yes i-c-e, of memorization as- 
signments: make the passage 

Important 
Clear 
Easy 


You can make it important by its 
use in the lesson or by helping 
pupils see its significance for life. 
You make it clear by discussing its 
meaning. In the process of discuss- 
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ing it, it is repeated in one way or 
another, by one person or another, 
for a number of times. Thus it is 
half-learned and has become easy to 
memorize. If the passage can be 
recited in unison a time or two, so 
much the better. 


One final suggestion may be 
directed to the worship leader. Try 
to plan your worship to bring in 
material previously memorized. In 
some Sunday school orders of wor- 
ship one of the chief parts of the 
Catechism is read in unison or re- 
sponsively each Sunday. While this 
practice is not found in use as often 
today as it once was, using memo- 
rized materials as responses or in 
choral readings makes them func- 
tional and helps demonstrate the im- 
portance of knowing them. This 
is especially practicable in depart- 
mental worship. There the assembly 
can repeat such verses and such sec- 
tions of the Catechism as are related 
to the theme of the day. Such a 
procedure requires time for plan- 
ning, but the time is well spent. 


Writing initial words on a chalk- 
board or on a chart will facilitate 
this use of the material. For younger 
groups the nouns in the passage 
may be replaced by sketches for 
added interest. Homemade slides 
likewise can be a real aid at this 
point. 

When teachers were properly 
briefed on these procedures and told 
the reasons for them, the amount 
of memory work completed  in- 
creased to a considerable degree. 
Every teacher can plan sessions 
where learning the Catechism can 
be important and meaningful too. 
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at Le Mars, Iowa 


Christmas Around the World 


By JoaNNE BELK 


(EEN S Christmas pro- 
grams have gone through many 
cycles and several generations in our 
church. Some have been simple and 
others elaborate; some have been 
dramatic and others worshipful; 
some have been novel and _ others 
routine. In them all we have tried to 
keep worshiping the Christ Child 
as the basic concept. 

We desired a more intimate, per- 
sonal contact between parents and 
children. We wanted to give every 
child a real sense of personal con- 


tribution to the presentation. We ° 


wanted the children to feel a joy- 
ous and thrilling anticipation in 
their preparation for the Christmas 
observance. We wanted Christmas 
Eve set aside for a family Christmas 
worship service. The headline, “A 
Christmas Open House,” recalled 
from a magazine was the starting 
point. We adapted the idea at St. 
John’s Church, LeMars, Iowa, for 
Christmas 1960 and had a memo- 
rable presentation. 

It was agreed that the Christmas 
open house should focus on religious 
Christmas customs in other coun- 
tries. Christ’s birth must remain the 
highlight of all impressions. 

Six areas in the education build- 
ing were designated for the presen- 
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tation of Christmas customs of other 
lands. Each area was large enough 
to provide a setting for the drama- 
tization of the custom and also large 
enough to permit 25-35 persons to 
stand by to view it. Four incidents 
from the Christmas story were 
chosen with this sarne requirement: 
a suitable place for its presentation 
with room for observers. 

Another factor in planning was 
that each scene was to be prepared 
by at least two groups of children. 
We wanted them to be observers 
themselves as well as participants. 

The open house idea was em- 
ployed mainly to allow more people 
to be accommodated in close prox- 
imity to the scene and to permit 
more people to attend than the seat- 
ing capacity of either our church 
or our auditorium would allow. It 
also gave opportunity for people to 
come as their schedules permitted. 
Arriving at any time between 7 and 
9 o’clock they could see the full cycle 
of the presentation. 

Groups of children for each of 
the ten scenes were chosen. Some 
scenes had two groups, one to 
dramatize for each hour. Others in- 
volving younger children had four 


Mrs. Belk lives at LeMars, Iowa, where 
her husband is pastor of St. John’s Church. 
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Father reads the Crees story to 
the family in Christmas in Norway. 


The shepherds on the hillside (above) 
was one of the Biblical scenes dram- 
atized. Below, gifts have just been 
distributed to the children portraying 
"Christmas in Germany." 


groups so that a change could be 
made each half hour. 

Observers began assembling in the 
church nave before seven. Promptly 
at 7 the first group of 30 or 35 
parents and children (those who 
were to participate at the later hour) 
were directed by ushers to the vari- 
ous scenes. Each scene was timed 
to take three or four minutes. Con- 
sequently every four minutes an- 
other group of guests was ushered 
from the church nave to tour 


“Christmas Around the World.” 


The first scene, enacting a custom 
from Czechoslovakia, will be a good 
example to show how we told the 
story. A group of seven or eight 
junior boys, wearing paper crowns 
to represent the Wise Men, carried 
a miniature manger scene and a 
steua down a village street singing 
the Czechoslovakian carol, “Sing 
merrily this Christmas Day.” The 
steua is a large decorated paper and 
cardboard star with a manger scene 
at the center and various other dec- 
orations on the points. This star 
is mounted on a stick and held high 
as the carolers stroll along the street. 
A reader explains what this particu- 
lar custom meant. 

For Bulgaria and Yugoslavia the 
family custom of bringing in the 
yule log and a typical family devo- 
tion was demonstrated. The area for 
Finland was decorated with a straw 
ceiling with colorful paper stars 
hanging down to represent heaven. 
For family worship a sermon was 
read and a prayer was offered. 

Peasants coming to town for 
Christmas matins and lighting can- 
dles in the window at Christmas 
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were customs from Austria enacted 
by a family. An old fashioned 
Christmas tree with a manger scene 
and a miniature village was the cen- 
ter of attention for the scene from 
Germany. When the father dis- 
tributed gifts, the family joined in 
singing “O Tannenbaum.” 


A sheaf of grain to be put out 
for the birds and singing “Jeg er 
saa glad” around the tree were 
the Norwegian customs chosen. 


For each scene the costuming may 
be as elaborate or as simple as you 
want. European costumes of various 
kinds add greatly to the atmosphere 
and color of the scene. A sugges- 
tion of the European can_ be 
achieved by using headscarves for 
women, shawls, and white aprons 
over dark skirts. 

The remaining scenes focused at- 
tention on the birth of Christ. The 
annunciation, the nativity, the shep- 
herds, and finally an enlarged na- 
tivity scene were portrayed. For the 
final group a children’s choir was 
used with the scene presented on 
the auditorium stage. 

We used four groups of younger 
children for all the Biblical scenes 
except the annunciation. We wanted 
to give the younger children a “feel- 
ing” of the Christmas story. The 
concept of customs from other coun- 
tries did not have as much interest 
or significance for them. 

There are some advantages in this 
kind of a Christmas presentation. 
It was definitely not less work. But 
with each portion a unit in itself 
one teacher as a chairman could 
concentrate on one group of chil- 
dren with other teachers as helpers. 
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There were no large groups of chil- 
dren to bring together for rehearsal 
and that is definitely an advantage. 


Because of the continuous presen- 
tation—every four minutes for two 
hours—people could come when 
their schedules permitted. Because 
the scenes were rather small in the 
number of participants required and 
because the number of guests who 
viewed the scene was limited, every- 
one could be close enough to see 
the details and hear the words. 

The biggest advantage was the 
worshipful family Christmas Eve 
service with no “program” atmos- 
phere at all. 

There were disadvantages too. 
The program was a tiring experi- 
ence for a few older people who had 
difficulty standing for four minutes 
at each scene and then walking up 
or down steps to the next scene. 

The timing might be listed as a 
disadvantage. Changing personnel 
between scenes sometimes required 
more time than we anticipated. 

The Christmas open house may 
not be the type of presentation 
which is usable every year. We defi- 
nitely feel it is worth using at least 
once. We were able to give about 
350 children an active part in the 
Christmas observance, though it 
could be done with a smaller group. 


You can find out about Christmas 
customs in Christmas Customs 
Around the World by Herbert Wer- 
necke, Christmas Around the World 
(an Ideals publication) and_ the 
Christmas Annuals published by 
Augsburg Publishing House. The 
Christmas Annuals will provide 
music from around the world. 
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Christian Day Schools 


By R. A. VocELEY 


ECAUSE of problems in the 

use of names in different sec- 
tions of the country, the first na- 
tional conference of the Christian 
day schools of the American Lu- 
theran Church at Fort Collins, Colo. 
last August became the Consti- 
tuting Convention for the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Education Association. 
Even so, many of us will continue 
to call the “Lutheran School” either 
the Lutheran elementary school or 
the Christian day school or First 
Lutheran School as the local situ- 
ation warrants. This is as it 
should be. 

More than 200 attended the first 
national conference. This was quite 
an outstanding accomplishment, es- 
pecially because of the travel time 
and cost involved. 

The Bible study on Colossians lead 
by Pastor L. Henry Nielson of Min- 
neapolis began the day in the Word. 
Dr. Walter Hellman, assistant to 
the president of the South Pacific 
District, conducted the devotions 
each day. The addresses, “The 
Dynamics of Christian Education,” 
with a different speaker each day 
presented a wide and challenging 
variety of ideas and goals to all. 

“Working Together” gave specific 
suggestions about the role of the 
pastor, the role of the board mem- 
ber and the role of the principal. In 
this way every person connected 
with the school looked at the special 
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work and special role of special peo- 
ple. The final topic in this series 
was the matter of financing a school. 

Mr. Frederick Nohl of St. Louis 
presented various factors in evaluat- 
ing the Lutheran school, its curric- 
ulum, plant and services. Workshop 
sessions made these points very prac- 
tical for teachers, pastors, and board 
members. 

Two evening addresses were pre- 
sented by Dr. Dorothy Sherman of 
Colorado University and Dr. Keith 
Case of Denver University. 

An inspiring presentation was 
given in the official greeting by 
President Fredrik Schiotz. 

The recreation and barbecue up 
the Poudre Canyon will not be for- 
gotten especially by those who went 
all the way up to the top of the 
mountain. 

Newly elected officers were in- 
stalled at the closing service. They 
are Mr. Raymond Knitt, Woodville, 
Ohio, president; Pastor William 
Hampton, Pomona, Calif., statisti- 
cian; Miss Ruth Laabs, Muscatine, 
Iowa, secretary; Mrs. George Weber, 
San Bernardino, Calif., treasurer. 

After the close of the convention 
the new executive committee met 
and began to plan for the 1962 
and 1963 regional association con- 
ferences and discussed some _ basic 
plans for 1964. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director of the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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A teacher tells about 


Using the Catechism 


By Ciara Damm 


iA< A HELP. in the study of 
God’s Word we use the Small 
Catechism, written by Dr. Martin 
Luther to help the common people 
learn and better understand the 
chief Christian doctrines. The con- 
tents of this book, which Luther has 
arranged in the form of questions 
and answers with Biblical references, 
have been taken from the Bible. 
He merely simplified the principle 
teachings of doctrines of the Bible 
so that they meet the needs of the 
adult Christian, yet can be under- 
stood by a child. Therefore the Cate- 
chism is invaluable as a tool or 
help toward the study and under- 
standing of God’s Word. 

The teachings of Scripture must 
be made real to the child. God is 
not an idea but a living Being, 
who is “Lord of lords, and King 
of kings, Creator, Redeemer and 
Sanctifier.” The Catechism must 
never be reduced to a subject of con- 
tent only; but it must increase the 
understanding of Biblical teachings 
and by the help of the Holy Spirit, 
must be made a part of daily living. 

The proper teaching and applica- 
tion of the Word are essential. A 
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teacher’s neglect or inefficiency must 
never obstruct the work of the Holy 
Spirit. This shows the importance 
of the teacher’s position. He must 
be a humble Christian, who ex- 
periences God’s mercy and grace in 
his heart and soul. He must dearly 
love God and his Word and be very 
much concerned about the souls 
under his care, which have been 
redeemed by Jesus Christ. Much 
patience, prayer, and study are neces- 
sary. 

My experience has been with pri- 
mary children. I can best illustrate 
how the Catechism is used in our 
school in the lower grades. Here 
the Catechism is used in connection 
with Bible stories which have been 
selected to help the child understand 
the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith and God’s admonitions for 
Christian living. 

For example, the First Article of 
the Apostles’ Creed can be used 


Miss Damm was honored recently at 
the first national conference of Christian 
day school workers of the ALC for her 
43 years of teaching in day schools. She 
is on the staff of First Lutheran School, 
Blue Island, Ill. 
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when teaching that “God Made the 
World.” We can approach the story 
by talking about the beauty of a 
flower or a bird, the tiny insects, 
the towering trees, the majestic 
mountains, the beautiful clouds, 
sunset, moon, and stars. Where did 
these come from? 

We turn to the Bible, Genesis 1:1, 
where we read, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the 
earth.” God created the heavens 
and the earth. He created every- 
thing that is on the earth. He 
created the plants and the animals, 
and he created man. God made all 
people. He made all things for these 
people—for us. God made us to be 
his children. 

The story of the Creation is then 
told by the teacher. Later it may be 
retold by one or two of the children. 
The story can be applied by calling 
attention to the millions of people 
in the world, many of whom do not 
know God. Some of these people are 
grateful for God’s Creation and 
others are ungrateful. Then the 
children should be encouraged to 
tell how they can show their grate- 
fulness to God in their own lives: 

1. Admire God’s wonderful crea- 
tion. 

2. Give thanks to God for his 
gifts. 

3. Make proper use of God’s gifts. 

4. Show kindness and love to 
others, as God’s children should. 

5. Thank, obey, worship, and 
praise God for making me his child. 

In connection with this lesson, the 
following memory work is used: 

Le Genesis. a3]; 

2. The First Article. 
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From the First Article these 
church doctrines can be developed: 

1. God has made the world and 
all that is in it. 

2. He gives us all we need for 
our body and soul. 

3. He protects us against danger. 

4. God does all this for us because 
he loves us. 

5. It is our duty to thank, praise, 
serve, and obey God. 

This lesson, of course, would not 
be covered in one day. The time 
used and the thoroughness of study 
depends upon the group of children 
and their grade level. 

Other stories can be taught by 
the same principle. The Fifth Com- 
mandment is used when teaching 
the story of Cain and Abel. With 
the story of Joseph and his brothers, 
three Commandments may be ap- 
plied: the Fourth, the Fifth, and the 
Eighth. The Second Article, “Born 
of the Virgin Mary” may be used 
with the Christmas story. The 
Fourth Petition may be studied 
with the story of the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand. 

The Bible and Catechism texts 
both must be fully explained and 
can often be made clearer with 
stories from church, family, nation- 
al, or personal lives. These stories, 
however, must always be kept in 
the background because the Word 
of God is the only foundation for 
Christian faith and life. Let me 
give an example in connection with 
the Fourth Commandment. Mary 
was a girl who liked to poke fun 
at her father, who was not a well- 
educated man. She would call him a 
stupid person, a dope, one who 
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knows very little. This angered her 
father. Luther says, “We should 
fear and love God so that we may 
not despise our parents and supe- 
riors, nor provoke them to anger.” 
She showed her father no honor, 
she provoked him to anger, she 
not only disobeyed but her actions 
showed no Christian love, no char- 
ity, no kindness. There are so many 
good illustrations that can be used. 


There are many media which 
can help the child retain what he 
has learned and with the help of 
the Holy Spirit make the truths 
learned become part of his daily 
life. Visual aids—flannelgraphs, bul- 
letin boards, chalkboards, pictures, 
diagrams in books, posters, exhibits, 
motion pictures, slides, and film- 
strips—all can be used to good ad- 
vantage. 


While he is in the primary grades 
the child can be taught the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and even parts of 
Baptism and the Words of Institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. These 
chief parts of the Catechism can be 
explained, prayerfully studied, and 
applications made to enrich the 
child’s life spiritually. 

In the intermediate grades, the 
child is preparing to become a con- 
firmed member of the church. He 
is getting ready for his responsi- 
bilities as an adult Christian. Much 
material in addition to that con- 
tained in the Bible and Catechism 
is included in the training program. 
The total work of the church and its 
history are emphasized. At the end 
of this period the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
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the Sacrament of Baptism, the Sac- 
rament of the Altar, the Office of the 
Keys, and Luther’s Morning and 
Evening Prayers, all with their ex- 
planations, have been taught and 
studied. 

In the upper grades the child is 
being prepared for the pastor’s con- 
firmation class. It is only natural 
that in these grades the plan of in- 
struction is based on Luther’s Small 
Catechism, covering it completely 
and thoroughly. 

On the basis of God’s Word the 
child has been shown (1) who he 
is—a sinner, redeemed by Christ, 
(2) what he believes and why he 
believes it, (3) who God is—Maker, 
Redeemer, Sanctifier, (4) how he 
should live, (5) how he should pray, 
(6) that he lives by grace and by 


grace alone. 


Throughout all of the years of 
study, the Bible and the Catechism 
go hand in hand. The Bible, of 
course, is the basis for everything 
we believe in. The Catechism helps 
us to understand what the Bible tells 
us, but it is only an aid. The Bibli- 
cal approach to the study of the 
Catechism will mean much to bring 
the Christian child to know his 
Savior. 

As we study, may our prayer be 
that the Holy Spirit guide our 
thoughts and words that our lives 
may be pleasing to God and we 
may be witnesses for Jesus Christ 
our only Savior and Redeemer, that 
others may build their hope on 
Jesus’ blood and righteousness and 
confess, “On Christ, the solid rock, 
I stand; All other ground is sink- 
ing sand.” 
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Direct Lines 


Strangers and Pilgrims 


Bae New Testament calls the 
Christians paro:koi—sojourners, 
pilgrims, strangers, traveling chrough 
to a destination beyond. Parotkoi 
are really campers; they have a 
temporary, for-the-time-being air 
about them. They lead a make-do 
sort of existence but they know they 
are on the way to a home where 
all is firmly established and_per- 
manent. 


Because the idea of Christians as 
sojourners in the world was so ex- 
pressive of their condition, the term 
paroikia became a common term for 
a Christian community in a place. 
From that word comes our words 


parochial and parish. 


Parish education is the teaching 
that Christians carry on while so- 
journing in a place while on their 
way home. Children must be taught 
who they really are, lest they grow 
up thinking they must be just like 
the people among whom they now 
reside and with whom they do busi- 
ness every day. They must be taught 
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where they are going, lest they be- 
gin to think they should be satis- 
fied with where they are. 


The strange history of their folk, 
the special language of their belief, 
and especially the great promises of 
God must be taught by Christians 
with care and with fervor. Without 
such teaching in their parozkia—the 
place of their sojourning while on 
the way to their promised home— 
they would soon lose their identity, 
their direction, and their hope. 


The teaching we Christians carry 
on in our parishes should always 
have about it the flavor of forever. 
We are God’s own people. We teach 
his truth. We share his promises. 
We have our direction and our des- 
tination from him. 


WEL AS enem— 


C. RicHARD EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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The First Noel will bring new 
and rich experiences to children, 
youth, and adults. It is equally 
suitable for the whole family and 
ideal for family night programs. 


The Educational Screen and 
Audio Visual Guide says, ‘Here 
is beautiful animation and charm- 
ing music wedded to the scriptural 
language to bring, once again, 
that story, which in its mystery and 
heavenly beauty, defies total cap- 
ture by words or music." 


Produced by Cathedral Films. 
Running time—I2 minutes—rental 


$10.00. 

A group of church young people 
are confronted by a social situa- 
tion which challenges them to re- 
spond in the spirit of Christmas— 
and they come through. Coming 
through they will carry most teen- 
age audiences with them. Here is 
a multi-use film which speaks to 
youth first but also to adults and 
tamily groups. 

Teenage Christmas runs 30 min- 
utes. B&W rental $9.00 ($15.00 in 
December). Color rental $15.00 
($22.00 in December). 


Mrs. Sihler is films supervisor in the 
Films Department of Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. 
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What’s new to view? 


> 
By Mabel Sihler 


"The First Noel" 


"Teenage Christmas" 
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“Last year we used Bells at 
Christmas for our Sunday school 
program. We liked it so much, this 
year we plan to use it involving 


the entire congregation, wrote 
one superintendent. 
Bells at Christmas is a sound 


filmstrip which provides a 20 min- 
ute recorded program for the core 
of a Christmas program affording 
opportunity for group participa- 
tion in choral reading and song. 
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Its use is not limited to the Sun- 
day church school. Exceptionally 
beautiful art and recorded music 
and an unusual treatment of sub- 
ject make Bells at Christmas a 
program for church young people 
and adults, for public schools and 
secular organizations as well. 


The filmstrip is in color with 
a dual purpose 33!/3 rpm record. 


The leader's manual contains two 


opening worship services, com- 
plete script for the recorded serv- 
ice, and directions for using the 
filmstrip and record in a partici- 
pating service. The price of the 
filmstrip and record is $10.00. Ad- 
ditional scripts are available at 
i5c each or $1.50 a dozen. 


For more detailed information 
about any of these films, write 
your nearest Augsburg Publishing 
House book store or films depart- 
ment. 
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American Uniform Series 


By James R. DarneLu 


GET more from the lesson in 

preparing to teach it than I ever 
got from sitting in a class.” This is 
a church school teacher talking. He 
was a good pupil, too. Is his experi- 
ence also yours? November’s lessons 
can be a good measuring stick for 
the truth of this statement. Lesson 
5 was a lesson on “talents.” I won- 
der how many of us consider our- 
selves “one talent” teachers. 

Be bold! Try something new this 
month! It’s easy! Let’s put all those 
talents to work for the sake of our 
pupils, for the sake of the Word 
of God, and for our own sake. 


Lesson 6—My Church Teaches 
Sharing 

Knowing the stories 1s not neces- 
sarily equivalent to learning God’s 
Word. Here’s the challenge for 
church school teachers. Try to pre- 
sent a familiar story in a way which 
will interest and challenge your pu- 
pils. Use your own talents. Plan new 
experiences which will interest them 
and make familiar material more 
meaningful than ever before. 
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How long has it been since you 
have read the lesson text in a dif- 
ferent version? Some teachers treat 
the King James Version as though 
it were the original language and 
will have no other around. Others 
think the Revised Standard Version 
is the only acceptable one. How 
about The Amplified New Testa- 
ment, The New Testament in Mod- 
ern English, The New English Bi- 
ble, or the versions by Moffatt, Good- 
speed and others? 

If you've never tried playmaking 
with your class, this is a good les- 
son with which to begin. 

The story is well known, but have 
it read to or by the whole class as 
preparation. Now review it for high- 
lights. Discuss who (the characters), 
where (the setting and props), what 
(the things which were said and 
done by the characters), and why 
(the personalities and attitudes). If 
you have more than six in your class, 
this discussion could be done in 
buzz groups of three to six each. 
Have one group for each character, 
and have everyone in that group 
talk only of the one character. 
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1) Allow the group to select 
someone to play “their role,” if this 
can be done without feelings be- 
ing hurt. 

2) It could be much safer for 
you to do all the choosing. 

The rest of the class will be the 
“directors.” Emphasize the need to 
note any important thing left out, 
and that the actors are not to be 
criticized. Repeat the play with dif- 
ferent actors. Making the Most of 
Activities for Learning (Intermedi- 
ate Department), pp. 11 and 12 will 
be helpful. 


Lesson 7—My Church Does 
Mission Work 


Don’t wait until all of your pu- 
pils are assembled for Lesson 7, but 
begin with the first one or two who 
come in. Ask them what they might 
consider a good excuse for missing 
church school or Sunday worship. 
Record the answers on a chalkboard 
or sheet of newsprint. After you 
have five or six of these, start your 
session in the usual way. When you 
get to the parable of the Great Ban- 
quet, list in a parallel column the 
excuses given there. 


Try making a modern application 
of the parable. Discuss such things 
as “Which character represents a 
church school teacher, a parish work- 
er, or a member of the evangelism 
calling team?” “Do you see your- 
self in the story?” 

Generally church school students 
have little concept of their own ob- 
ligation to tell others of the Great 
Banquet which God offers to all 
men. It is easy for us to think that 
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our obligation is fulfilled when some 
minute portion of our weekly offer- 
ing goes impersonally toward world 
missions, American missions, or 
L.W.A. The pupils should grasp 


obligations to do mission work. 


Lesson 8—My Church Prepares 
Me to Meet Jesus 

This month is one of ending and 
beginning. The latter is easier. We 
all have some notion of Advent, and 
can stumble into Christmas in spite 
of ourselves. But ending the old 
church year with the last Sunday in 
Trinity is no easy task. Most of us 
are thankful for our national holi- 
day of Thanksgiving which gives us 
something to talk about. We do the 
same things the students have been 
doing in public schools for several 
weeks. But how can we do any jus- 
tice to the parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins (Lesson 8) in a Thanksgiving 
atmosphere? This deals with judg- 
ment and the second coming of our 
Lord. When we think of judgment, 
we do so with fear and trembling, 
for our eternal destiny is totally de- 
pendent upon the mercy of the 
Judge. But each one of us can have 
complete confidence so long as we 
have faith in Christ as Savior. 


Or in connection with the lesson, 
you might ask someone in the class 
to make an oil lamp to demonstrate. 
Directions can be found on page 6 
of the Instructor’s Guide for The 
Way It Was in Bible Times by 
Merrill T. Gilbertson. 

The parables are well-suited to 
prayer application. Your class mem- 
bers might offer brief prayers con- 
cerning the lesson. Some classes can 
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write a complete collect based on 
the lesson. I don’t believe prayer ap- 
plication can be used too much. We 
who teach know our own shortcom- 
ings in ability to formulate prayers. 
We and our pupils need much more 
practice both in private and public 
prayer. But a lesson on forming 
prayers must be presented well to 
be valuable. Have some examples of 
your own ready. Review the chief 
parts of a collect. Or ask the pastor 
to stop in during the class period 
and explain the collect. Be sure to 
go through this together with the 
class before you ask them to com- 
pose a prayer. After a few lessons, 
they will be ready to go ahead on 
their own, even without advance 
warning. 


Lesson 9—A Prophet 

We can begin a new unit (Lesson 
9) with the last Sunday in Novem- 
ber (See the special notice for Amer- 
ican Uniform Series users in last 


month’s issue). Our lessons for Ad- 
vent are based on less familiar texts 
and will require more from the 
teacher. We have probably heard 
words like “messiah” and “prophecy” 
from our own early days in church 
and church school. We perhaps have 
some vague idea about meanings, 
but would be hard put to explain 
them to our pupils. 

How about using some resource 
books for this session? A good Bible 
dictionary, Webster’s dictionary, a 
Bible handbook, a concordance, and 
various versions of Scripture will 
help your class discover the real 
meaning of some important terms. 


Throughout this unit, it will be 
wise constantly to remind the class 
that Jesus was not just another 
prophet, another in a long line of 
priests, another king of the Jews, 
but he is the Savior, the Son of God. 
None before him nor after him has 
fulfilled the offices perfectly as he 
has done. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By GracE GABRIELSEN 


About God and Me 

After you have taught a lesson ask 
yourself: 

® What was good about the ses- 
sion? Why? 

® Which children seemed to be 
most involved in the session? Which 
least? Why? 

© If I were to teach this lesson 
over again what would I do differ- 
ently? Jot down some notes! 
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Are you using “For My Growth 
as a Teacher” at the end of each 
session? Honest self-evaluation is 
important if you are to grow 

®in your own spiritual life and 
growth as a Christian, 

®in your concern for the Chris- 
tian life and growth of your chil- 
dren, 

®in your ability to teach and 
to guide your first graders. 
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My Second Sunday School Book 

Lessons 8-11 can be unified under 
the theme “God Helps Us.” The 
emphasis for each of the lessons 
can be as follows: 


Lesson 8—Pray to Him 
Lesson 9—Obey Him 
Lesson 10—Trust Him 
Lesson 11—Learn About Him 


Activities and Projects: 


Make a mural for each of the 
stories. Have a committee. Become 
familiar with each story, decide 
which scene to show, and illustrate 
it on a very large sheet of paper. 
Perhaps they would like to cut out 
shapes from pieces of construction 
paper or fabric. Cotton, yarn, rib- 
bon, and the like, can be pasted 


To whom will you tell your story 
when it is finished? 

Make flannelgraph figures. De- 
cide what scenes, characters and 
background you will need. Draw 
your pictures, cut them out, paste 
little pieces of flannel or sandpaper 
on the back. Practice telling your 
story. 

Dramatize one or more of the Bi- 
ble stories. If you are short of space 
make table top figures to dramatize 
the story. 

Review: Have a quiz show in 
which a child (or committees of 
two or three) pantomime a story 
or person’s activity. Let the other 
children guess what is being por- 


trayed. 


onto the pictures to give textural 
effects. 

Make a TV set. The stories of 
Elijah, David and Daniel are ex- 
citing and lend themselves to dram- 
atization and picturing activities. 
Have each child work on a set of 
pictures for one of the four stories, 
or have each child do one scene for 
a series of pictures for one partic- 
ular story. Who will make the box 
for your T'V set? See the pictures 
above to see how it should look. 
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God Speaks To Me 


Cuapter 11: Have the children 
make a puppet stage for one sheet 
in their books by cutting across the 
page one inch from the bottom of 
the sheet. Have your children draw 
five figures for the characters of 
the High Priest, Jesus, two wit- 
nesses, and an officer or give to them 


ready cut “paper doll” type figures 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of primary 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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that they can color or identify by a 
name on the figure. (a) Leave a 
two inch handle at the bottom of 
the figures. Each child can manip- 
ulate his own set of puppets as the 


story is read or told. (b) 


Cuapter 12: Help the children 
to realize the unhappiness that covet- 
ing can cause. 

Booklet: On one half of the paper 
have each child draw the expression 
on his face as he thinks of his bless- 
ings. On the other half have him 
draw a picture of the expression on 
his face when he thinks of the 


things that he wants very badly that 
belong to someone else. 


Cuapter 13: For a Biblical narra- 
tive to use in connection with this 
lesson tell the story of Abraham’s 
obedience to God’s command as 
found in Genesis 12:1-9. 


Booklet: Have the children write 
a prayer related to one or all of 
the Commandments. This could ex- 
press thanksgiving, penitence, or a 
request for help and guidance. 

Review: Have your children pre- 
pare at home in advance a list of 
about five questions concerning the 
stories and lessons that you have had 
so far. Keep score as two teams ask 
each other the questions they have 
prepared. Or, have a large sheet of 
paper (about 18x24) cut in the 
shape of the two tablets of stone. 
Assign one or more commandments 
to each of the children. Have each 
child write on a separate piece of 
paper his commandment and paste 
it onto the proper place on the tab- 
lets, while telling what the com- 
mandment means, and about the 
story which illustrated it. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Lauretra Munptr 


Listening to God 

For Lesson 10 someone may like 
to find out about leprosy and report 
on it to the class. Have the class use 
a Bible dictionary to find the mean- 
ings of “silver,” “talent,” “raiment,” 
and other important words. 


During Lesson 11 locate Bethle- 
hem and Moab on a map. Use a 
chart to show how Ruth became one 
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of the ancestors of Christ. Show 
how love is taught in this lesson. 

Lesson 12: Find out and report 
to the class concerning the work of 
the priests. Make a model of a tem- 
ple. The children might write the 
conversation that took place between 
Zacharias and the angel. 


Miss Mundt is director of education at 


Bethlehem Church, Aberdeen, S.D. 
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For Lesson 13 have the children 
illustrate Genesis 15:5. They might 
like to make a bookmark to use in 
their Bibles inscribed with Genesis 
yal 


God's Chosen People 


During Lesson 10 have the chil- 
dren review the Messianic line by 
making a time line using the peo- 
ple mentioned on page 49 and point- 
ing out Joseph’s place. Have each 
child make a simple map and show 
the journey from the Holy Land to 
Egypt. 

In Lesson 11 using clothes pins or 
pipe cleaners, small scraps of cloth 
and other simple materials, construct 
a diorama of Moses in the bulrushes. 
Let each child make one part or 
figure. 

During Lxsson 12 trace on the 
map made during Lesson 10 the 
journey of the Israelites under the 
leadership of Moses. Memorize to- 
gether the song of thankfulness of 
the Israelites. 

For Lesson 13 the children might 
each print the Ten Commandments 
on a piece of construction paper to 


be hung on the wall. They can deco- 
rate it, frame it, or make it attrac- 
tive in their own way. 


Forward with Christ 
The Beatitudes (Lesson 10) lend 


themselves well to choral speaking. 
Have the children decide how they 
can divide it using various voices. 
Practice until they can do it well. 
They might like to present it during 
the worship session of the Sunday 
school. 

During Lesson 11 children could 
write a litany thanking God for his 
care. Let each child suggest one rea- 
son for gratefulness and then decide 
together on the refrain line. 

For Lesson 12 (review) children 
might make a simple time line 
showing the sequence of events in 
the life of Christ they have studied 
thus far. 

In Lesson 13 have one or more of 
the students find out all they can 
about the centurions and then re- 
port to the class. Help the children 
to see how this has a relationship 
in understanding the full meaning 
of the story. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By T. J. ViIncER 


The People and the Promise 


By this time you are teaching 
Unir 2. Lesson 6 begins the story 
of the Chosen People. Be sure that 
your class has Genesis 12:1-3 (the 
promise of the land, nation, and 
blessing) firmly in mind. Keep the 
fact that “covenant” means “prom- 
ise” before the class. 
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® Teaching success will come as 
you follow the Introduction, pp. 2 
and 3. Read it again. 

* Prepare throughout the week 
preceding for teaching each lesson. 


Mr. Vinger, an editor in the curriculum 
department of Augsburg Publishing House, 
is the writer of The People and the 
Promise. 
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* The Workbook is to be taken 
home each week for its record of 
activities. 


® The Reading Book should be 
brought to class regularly. Many les- 
sons have reference to it. 


® The activities will be done only 
if you make them important. Let 
students suggest related activities too. 


® Do not neglect the unit reviews. 
They are planned to help give con- 
tinuity to your teaching. 


On the Way 


By Marvin KeErrer_ine 


Lesson 10: Ask each student to 
list on paper in parallel columns the 
many ways in which life can be 
wasted or can be used wisely. Have 
them share in groups of two or three. 
Then discuss the questions, “What 
is poor stewardship of life?” and 
“What is good stewardship of life?” 
Record answers on the chalkboard. 

Lesson 11: The filmstrip, “Chris- 
tian Attitude About Sex,” from the 
Boy and Girl Relations Series (SVE) 
could be used this lesson. 

Lesson 12: Why not make a 
“Question Box” with the title “Boy 
and Girl Relationships.” Ask each 
pupil to come prepared with at 
least six questions about boy and girl 
relationships. 

Lesson 13: Students need to be 
impressed particularly about the fact 
that “God is owner of all things.” 
The First Article of the Creed could 
be used as an effective beginning 
of your class session. The steward- 
ship of time, talent, and treasure 


Pastor Ketterling serves Peace Church, 
Herreid, S.D. 
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should be related to the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation in your congregation. 


Opening Our Bibles 


Lesson 10: A commencement 
speaker said, “The opposite of cour- 
age is not cowardliness but conform- 
ity.” We conform to the ways of the 
world because we are not God- 
conscious enough. Ask each student 
to write a short paragraph why they 
think Joseph was such a success in 
life. Discuss the question, “What 
makes for successful living?” Re- 
cord answers on chalkboard. 


Lesson 11: Let each student have 
the joy of discovery by asking them 
to report on what they can find 
about the Passover in a Bible dic- 
tionary, Halley’s Bible Handbook, 
and a commentary. Interesting and 
important parallels can be drawn 
between the Passover and Christ’s 
sacrifice of himself for us. Help 
your class to make a parallel list. 
Someone in the class may wish to 
report on how the Jews celebrate 
the Passover today. 


Lesson 12: To understand the sig- 
nificance of sacrifices ask half of the 
class to come prepared with a writ- 
ten report on pagan sacrifices (use 
an encyclopedia) and the other half 
on Bible sacrifices (Halley’s Hand- 
book). In class discuss the question, 


“What makes Bible sacrifices so 
distinctive?” Relate them to the 
“Tamb of God”! 


Lesson 13: As a basis for dis- 
cussing the “red thread” found in 
Numbers use the filmstrip, “The 
Serpent of Brass” (Moody). Study 
John 3:14, 15. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


That You May Know 

Lesson 10: Christ and the Fine 
Arts by Cynthia Maus and CArist- 
mas Annuals will be good resource 
material. In response to the lesson, 
the class could begin planning a 
meaningful Christmas observance. 

Lesson 11: Be careful that time 
is not taken up discussing The 
Hidden Years—the years of Christ’s 
life of which we know so little. 
Let Luke answer the question, “Who 
is Jesus?” 

Lesson 12: Ask the class to use a 
concordance to discover which Scrip- 
ture passages Jesus used in the 
Temptation. Are there times in our 
lives when we should use the same 
quotations? Discuss. 

Lesson 13: Be sure your direc- 
tions are clear when you review and 
give the test. The essay assignment 
can be most valuable to help dis- 
cover how well your class under- 


stands the Gospel of Luke. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lesson 10: The question of mar- 
tyrdom should be discussed thor- 
oughly with our youth. Bring out 
the fact that martyrdom always 
seeks the man, not man the martyr- 
dom. 

Lesson 11: What do you under- 
stand about conversion? What does 
the Bible say about it? If we were 
baptized as infants, when did we 
first have faith? Must we have a 
conscious conversion and point to a 
day and an hour when we first be- 
lieved in God? 
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Lesson 12: Summarize the lesson 
by listing the characteristics of the 
church up to this point in history. 
How is the church similar today? 
How is it different? 

Lesson 13: Does your congrega- 
tion find itself in a similar situa- 
tion to that of the lesson? If we 
are true to our faith, what are the 
only requirements for one to become 
a member of the congregation? 
Does the vision of Peter give you 
a vision? 


If God Were King 


Lesson 10: Someone in the class 
may want to make a montage using 
pictures to illustrate the kinds of 
“animals” men are said to be. Be 
sure a prominent place is given to 
a picture of man at his best—Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Lesson 11: Ask the class to find 
Bible passages with the help of a 
concordance to illustrate the answers 
they give to the discussion questions. 
Are some important concepts in the 
Sermon on the Mount? 

Lesson 12: If the church has 
been regarded as the workshop of 
the Holy Ghost, how can we help 
in his work? With your own con- 
gregation in mind, how can your 
class put into practice the findings 
of the Miami Beach Luther League 
convention? (See the post-conven- 
tion book.) 

Lesson 13: In the light of the 
lesson, help the class list reasons 
why Thanksgiving should have been 
a day of deep spiritual significance. 
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Bible Storytime 


By Heven PEDERSON 


HIS is the month when some 
will need to change the sequence 
of the sessions in order to begin 
Unir 3 at the right time. Teachers 
who began Unir | in October will 
teach Unir 2 in November. Helps 
for Unrr 2 are in the October issue. 
Those who began Unir 1 in Sep- 
tember should consult the schedule 
prepared by the Department of Par- 
ish Education for the suggested se- 
quence of sessions. In case you didn’t 
send for your copy of the schedule, 
here is a part of it. 


Unit 10—God Watches over Us 


October 29—SrEsston 47 
November 5—Srsston 48 
November 12—Srsston 49 
November 19—Unir 2 Szsston 8 
November 26—Unir 3 Session 9 


Session 8 from Unir 2 has been 
carried over to the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving because it has specific 
helps for teaching the children how 
they can be thankful. Unrr 3 is be- 
gun on November 26 so that the 
entire Christmas story will be taught 
before Christmas Day. 

The stories from the life of Mo- 
ses (Unir 10) emphasize God’s pro- 
tection, his daily guidance and _ his 
special help in time of danger. At 
first one might have the feeling that 
these thoughts are pretty hard to 
teach to 3s and 4s. But if you read 
Teacher’s Guide, youll find many 
suggestions for helping the children 
understand these truths at the levels 
of their own understanding. 
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Now that so many of you have 
attended the conference institute on 
“Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning,’ you can try out some 
ideas in this unit. Dare to make 
up a finger play about the baby 
Moses, or at least try one some one 
else has made up. Dare to try out 
that song you made up about Moses. 
Try letting your kindergarten chil- 
dren make up their own songs. 

These three stories are just right 
for play making or dramatizing— 
putting the baby in the basket, find- 
ing him, following the cloud, and 
crossing the sea. Whether you do 
a parallel play (nursery) or take 
parts (kindergarten) the story will 
become more real as the children 
learn by doing. 

Perhaps the nursery children could 
use crayons to express the feeling 
of rocking in the basket by making 
the crayon go back and forth across 
the paper. Kindergarteners could 
draw some sequence pictures, ar- 
ranging them in sequence as the 
story is reviewed. 

If you become interested in us- 
ing puppets to review a story, try 
using one. In Sxsston 49, where we 
want to help the child understand 
that God uses people to help us 
when we are in danger, pictures of 
policemen, firemen, doctors, etc. 
could well be used. 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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hho 


Dear Pui: 


You should be glad you go to a 
church where they have some tradi- 
tions. They sure help a group of 
people, like a parish education com- 
mittee, make up its mind. 

We've been discussing the time for 
our Sunday school Christmas pro- 
gram. I'd rather avoid the term, or 
at least call it something else, like a 
Sunday school Christmas service, but 
for the time being it’s a program. I 
think the next time someone calls 
it “our pwogwam”’ I'll frow up. 

Since our congregation has grown 
considerably we have two schools of 
thought. Some say we should have 
the program on the Sunday before 
Christmas (What day is that in the 
church year?). Then Christmas Eve 
can be reserved for family celebra- 
tions at home. Others would rather 
have the program on Christmas Eve, 
go home afterwards to open their 
presents and, incidentally, not attend 
the service on Christmas Day. There 
are a few other suggestions, but 
these are the two which are dis- 
cussed the most. 

If I wanted to I could go into the 
national background of these third- 
generation-Americans, but that won’t 
help matters any. The point is that 
everybody in the discussion missed 
the point. 
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“Put Christ back into Christmas” 
signs will soon be around us again. 
People like us will point the finger 
at radio, TV, retail stores and Madi- 
son Avenue. We'll forget that when 
we point one finger at someone else 
there are three fingers pointing back 
to us. 

I doubt that the Lord ever in- 
tended that the celebration of his 
Birthday should be so exhausting 
for Sunday school teachers. I haven't 
talked to one in a long time who 
had anything to do with a Sunday 
school Christmas service who was 
anything but grateful “it’s over for 
another year.” There must be an 
easier (meaning, more inspiring) 
way to observe Christmas. 

I contend there’s a more meaning- 
ful and older tradition we could fol- 
low—observing the Twelve Days of 
Christmas, the time between Christ- 
mas and the Epiphany of our Lord. 
Then the church could lead us 
through the Advent season without 
the distractions of Christmas pro- 
grams. Besides, Christmas would be 
the climax and not the anti-climax. 


If we could have our Sunday 
school service after Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day, the service 
would be an echo of the message 
we've already heard. The other or- 
ganizations could follow the lead 
too. Then all of us in the congre- 
gation would get our theme from 
the festival church service and ob- 
serve the festival in our various 
groups with added joy. 

Yours, 

Nate 
P.S. I guess I’m rushing the season 
even to bring the matter up. 
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_Rervaima 
Gospel Tradition... 


THE PAPAL COUNCIL AND 
THE GOSPEL 


by D. Peter Brunner, Hermann Dietzfelbinger, 
George Lindbeck, Gerhard Pedersen, Jaroslav 
Pelikan, K. E. Skydsgaard 


Eminent theologians evaluate the proposed Second 
Vatican Council. On the eve of this worldwide 
gathering of Catholic prelates, this important work 
discusses the council and the Protestant attitude 


toward it. 


$3.95 


KERYGMA OR GOSPEL TRADITION — 
Which Came First? 


by Robert A. Bartels 


A concise treatment of one of the major insights 
gained from modern New Testament research. A 
study of the two activities of the apostolic church 
which helped form the synoptic record of the life 


and teachings of Jesus. Paper. 


$1.95 


MESSAGES FROM GOD'S WORD 
by Hanns Lilje, translated by Walter G. Tillmanns 


Bishop Lilje, a world leader in Protestantism, pre- 
sents five Bible-based meditations to freshen and 


vitalize faith for the Christian believer. 


$3.95 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Filmstrips 
for 
Reformation 


Day 


MARTIN LUTHER — The Great Reformer 


Traces Luther’s life from his early school days through hi 
with the Roman Catholic church, and his return to Wittenberg to 
lead the Lutheran movement. Designed for use with third and 
fourth grades. (Family Filmstrips) 


Color, 53 frames, 33’ rpm record, leader’s guide, sale $10.00 


MARTIN LUTHER 


Taken from Louis de Rochemont’s outstanding motion picture of 
the same name, this filmstrip includes impressive highlights from 
the life of this great religious leader. Excellent for use with young 
people and adults. (Concordia) 


B & W, 73 frames, 33% rpm record, leader’s guide, sale $10.00 


SAGA OF THE BIBLE 


A dramatic presentation of the Bible—who wrote it, when it was 
written, and how it has been preserved and made available to 
peoples of all lands through the centuries. Effective with third 
grade and up. (American Bible Society) 


Color, 60 frames, 33’ rpm record, sale $6.50 
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Focus 


epee Re is nothing so relentless 
as the passage of time. It seems 
like only yesterday that we were 
discussing our merger. Now our 
new church is almost a year old. In 
the best sense of the word it has 
been with the strength that God 
supplies. 

This month marks the beginning 
of a new Christian year. There will 
be many reminders, as we worship 
together, of the passage of time. If 
you try some of Mr. Belgum’s sug- 
gestions (p. 11) the beginning of the 
new Christian year in your parish 
might take on a meaning it never 
had before. Even if all you do to 
mark the beginning of this new year 
is change the paraments from green 
to purple, point out the significance 
of the change. 

You'll find many other sugges- 
tions in the “Christian Family Calen- 
dar” mailed to pastors and super- 
intendents by the Department of Pa- 
rish Education. Other suggestions 
and features will be found in all our 
church periodicals. These, we hope, 
will prove helpful in many ways in 
the education program in your con- 
gregation. Every month from now 
until June we will provide helps for 
using the Christian year in private 
devotions for teachers and for use 
in classroom situations. 
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Another meaning of time comes 
to mind this month. The articles on 
music and hymns by Mr. Nelson (p. 
5) and Mr. Vetter (p. 18), and Dr. 
Evenson’s “Direct Lines” (p. 17) re- 
mind us of the place of tempo 
(time) in our education program. 
Probably a minority of our congre- 
gations are completely satisfied with 
their music education programs. 
Along with everything else there 
must be a place for music and sing- 
ing too. 

The director of the Bach Society 
Chorus in Minneapolis said recently 
at rehearsal that you can’t sing the 
great chorales without feeling the 
pulse beat beneath them. He said, 
“When you sing these chorales, 
something inside you must move! 
Wiggle a toe, flex a muscle, move 
something in tempo! Then sing the 
words with your head, and the 
meaning will come through.” 

A favorite passage, “singing and 
making melody in your heart to the 
Lord” (Eph. 5:19 KJV) comes to 
mind. Even those who can’t carry 
a tune in a bucket can do that much. 
We can make melody in our heart 
to the Lord without being front row 
center in the choir. 

Are we making the most of music 
and singing in our teaching program 
as we should? 


asa matter of fact 
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In the October issue it was announced that accreditation records for 
leadership education courses which teachers have pursued will no 
longer be kept in the offices of the Department of Parish Education 
in Minneapolis. Each individual is now responsible for keeping his 
own record of courses taken for accreditation purposes. He will per- 
sonally apply for the certificates or diploma when the proper number 
of credit hours have been earned. 


In the past few months the department has been mailing notices to all 
the individuals whose records have been on file, giving them the 
office record of the courses they have taken. The files in the Minne- 
apolis office are now being closed. All future accreditation records 
will be kept by the individuals earning the credit. 


Please note: The notices mailed should have included one further item 
to help individuals ascertain the total number of hours of accredited 
work they have completed. All course numbers which contain the 
letter a" or "A" or the numeral ''I"' in parentheses in their descrip- 
tion are First Series courses (10 points or 10 hours of credit). All 
course numbers which contain the letter ''b'' or ''B'' or the numeral 
"2" in parentheses in their description are Second Series courses (20 
points or 20 hours credit). With this information you can total your 
points without much difficulty. 


Each student is asked to keep his own record of accreditation and to 
apply for the certificate or diploma which he has earned. When you 
have received the required number of points (or credit hours), mail 
your credit cards to the Department of Parish Education, 422 S. 5th 
St., Minneapolis 15. lf you have fulfilled the requirements, the credit 


cards will be mailed back with the appropriate certificate or 
diploma. 


In December the national staff will meet with the regional and district 
directors of parish education in Minneapolis to continue to assist 
congregations in their Christian nurture of young and old. One im- 
portant item on the agenda is the discussion of the 1963 and 1964 
conference institute programs. The group will also complete plans 
and preparations for the 1962 vacation church school training days. 
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Putting our musical heritage to work 


A NEW LOOK 
AT AN OLD METHOD 


By Ronatp A. NEtson 


UCH has been written and said 

of late about the musical heri- 
tage of the Lutheran Church, largely 
in terms of our great neglect of the 
great music of the past. Serious as 
this neglect may be, however, it is 
slight in comparison to our neglect 
of another phase of that heritage, 
the method of the past. 

It is strange that we have been 
so slow to seek out the method, 
since this may be the only means 
to make a full use of the music. As 
things stand, we simply don’t have 
choirs technically prepared to tackle 
more than a fraction of the music 
that has been bequeathed to us. 

To illustrate, let’s compare one 
of our typical junior choir boys 
with a member of Bach’s choir at 
Leipzig. Assume that the two boys 
are the same age. Then compare 
what our boy is doing (or able 
to do) with the singing assigned to 
the St. Thomas boy in the early 18th 
century. The latter we find singing 
the soprano or alto part of Bach’s 
own Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew—as well as the florid counter- 
point of the Bach motets and can- 
tatas. He sight-reads a new major 
work from manuscript each week! 
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(A cantata every Sunday was the 
rule at St. Thomas.) 

Truly, the contrast is staggering. 
How were such things possible? 

The answer goes back to the 
fourth century of the Christian 
church. Already the body of church 
song had grown to such an extent 
that its very survival was in dan- 
ger. No means of musical notation 
had been developed. The laymen of 
the church could no longer learn all 
of the worthwhile music in time to 
teach it to the next generation. The 
church did what it had to do. It 
founded a choir school which could 
devote itself fully to the task. As 
the church spread, the choir school 
spread with it. Trained singers went 
with the missionaries, so important 
was their work considered in those 
early days. 

The fascinating history of the 
choir school is related in some de- 
tail in Linden J. Lundstrom’s The 
Choir School. Everyone interested 
in the musical heritage of the Lu- 
theran Church will find this volume 
a real eye-opener. 


Mr. Nelson is minister of music at 
Westwood Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Along with his research into choir 
school history, Mr. Lundstrom made 
a thorough study of the possibility 
of incorporating this part of our 
musical heritage into the program 
of the modern American parish. 
At first it seemed impossible with- 
out some sort of parochial school. 
After all, Bach’s choristers lived at 
the choir school. This was their only 
school, and they rehearsed and 
studied music every day. 

But Mr. Lundstrom persisted. 
Couldn’t we make up for a more 
limited schedule by starting the 
children at an earlier age? Where 
Bach’s boys probably did not start 
before age nine or ten, couldn’t we 
begin choir training at age six? 

Now, more than a dozen years 
later, Mr. Lundstrom’s Saturday 
Choir School at Our Savior’s Lu- 
theran Church in Rockford, Ill., has 
“carbon copies” prospering in other 
parishes scattered across the country. 
These have been organized with the 
firm conviction that only by learn- 
ing this lesson from the past can 
we have real hope for the future of 
church music. 

Perhaps it should be stressed im- 
mediately that the choir school is 
a long range program with a long 
range view. It can work miracles, 
but those who look for these mir- 
acles after one or two years’ trial 
may be disappointed. They may need 
to be reminded that only with a full 
course of six to eight years of study 
can we even hope to approach what 
Bach’s boys were able to do in a 
much shorter time. The choir school 
program is, in a way, an uncompro- 
mising one. Some choir school lead- 
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ers have paid more attention to 
Johnny Jones dropping out of the 
sixth grade class because he wants 
his Saturday for play. What Billy 
Smith, now in first grade, will be 
doing when he reaches sixth grade 
(Gf the choir school continues) 
should be a major concern. 


Another point to be stressed is 
the size of the early schools. Many 
had a student body of from six to 
twelve boys. This did not in any 
way hamper the quality of their 
work. While most of the current 
choir schools have produced a very 
impressive increase in participation, 
this has not been a major goal. 
Neither is the choir school restricted 
to the large congregation. Twelve 
boys and girls with two teachers 
(one the choir director) can make 
great progress in several years. 

Time and again we hear this 
comment from members of the con- 
gregation, “It’s the kids who have 
been in choir school that stick with 
the church.” We must hasten to add 
that these same “kids” might well 
have “stuck” whether they had been 
in choir school or not. But it is 
hard to ignore the increased devo- 
tion and dedication to the work of 
the church which might not have 
occurred without the choir school. 
It is my opinion that the greatest 
spiritual value of the program is 
a result of the opportunity given 
the child—from first grade and up— 
to serve in the church. Children 
need this opportunity. It is too sel- 
dom given them. 


Also of interest to Christian edu- 
cators is the help the choir school 
can give to the Sunday school. In 
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the writer’s own congregation the 
choir work of grades one through 
four is centered in the Service Book 
and Hymnal. The children memo- 
rize the liturgy and keep well ahead 
of their own Sunday school depart- 
ments in learning the “hymns of 
the month.” Then they can be of 
help to the worship leader. 

All older choirs (fifth grade and 
up) appear in one of the regular 
worship services of the church each 
Sunday. Each choir does not sing 
an anthem every Sunday, but all 
are present to lead in the liturgy 
and hymns. It is in the choir re- 
‘hearsal, one of the four periods of 
choir school work, that the aims of 
the other classes come into focus. 
Here is the Christian service for 
which the children are training. 
Only the best of church music is 
used—music which would be usable 
by adults as well as children. 

Most closely related to the choir 
rehearsal is the music class, in which 
an entire period is concentrated on 
a mastery of sight-singing. What- 
ever is learned in the public schools 
is bound to be insufficient for the 
high goals we seek. The “end” of 
such training is never reached; there 
are greater skills to be mastered. 

Martha Fisher, who has her own 
choir school in Perkasee, Pa., has 
written a seven-year course of “back- 
ground studies” for the worship 
classes in such fields as history of 
worship, the Lutheran liturgy, the 
church year, Christian symbolism, 
hymnody, church music history, and 
the pipe organ. (Materials men- 
tioned for both music and worship 
classes are only available from the 
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Choir School Guild, 1844 Hutchins 
Ave., Rockford, III.) 


The fourth period of the cur- 
riculum is centered in a creative arts 
and crafts program. This has varied 
considerably from one school to an- 
other. In some it has been omitted. 
The real need and our hope for the 
future is developing interest in and 
appreciation for other church arts. 
In Westwood’s fifth and sixth grades 
work is being done in the field of 
Christian drama. 


One important objective of the 
choir school has been to seek out 
the most gifted children and permit 
them to advance as quickly as they 
are able. At Westwood one group 
of fourth graders is now studying 
the fifth grade sight-singing series. 
Older students may audition for 
scholarship organ lessons. Perhaps 
the most important opportunity for 
the gifted child is in the selective 
choir. Beginning in fifth grade, stu- 
dents are tested each year. Those 
found to be most capable are offered 
a place in an “extra choir” which 
sings more challenging music. 

The Westwood school, now in its 
seventh year, is sending a steady 
stream of trained singers into the 
high school choir of the congrega- 
tion. Because of the choir school, 
this high school choir has progressed 
from the simplest of SAB arrange- 
ments to Gregorian chant, 16th and 
17th century motets, Bach and Bux- 
tehude cantatas, and the modern 
harmonies of Honegger and Fetler. 

Yes, our heritage is a great and 
formidable one. But it includes a 
time-tested method which is bearing 
fruit today. 


Christian Day Schools 


The Bll 


Dilference 


By Haro.tp H. Trautscu 


ANUFACTURERS of a vast 

array of wares which fill our 
counters and stores would like to 
convince us by means of clever slo- 
gans and tuneful advertisements that 
their particular product is really 
the best one because of the “big 
difference” in quality, more care- 
fully planned raw materials, or 
greater skill in combining these ma- 
terials into a useful product or item. 


Indeed some makers pin down 
the difference to a specific choice 
feature, such as, “It’s what’s up front 
that counts!” What has all this got 
to do with Christian day schools? 


Those congregations conducting 
Christian day schools should be pro- 
ducing “superior products” in the 
form of well trained and Christ- 
centered boys and girls who will 
take their places in the church and 
society as functioning and Christ- 
honoring citizens. This is no small 
job! Teachers in Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools must realize that in 
assembling their “product,” it would 
be better to say, “It’s what’s under- 
neath that counts!” Christianity and 
its basic ideals and teachings must 
undergird and permeate the whole 
school curriculum. It is this type of 
curriculum treatment which is one 
of the distinguishing features about 
our day schools. 


Christian teacher, you are plan- 
ning for eternity! This awesome 
statement ought to make us deeply 
aware of the challenge which lies 
before us in every day’s classroom 
work. Our schools must do more 


Mr. Trautsch is principal of St. Paul 
Lutheran School, Chicago, III. 
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than merely teach religion; we must 
train the children in attitudes and 
conduct. Christian education aims 
to train, not just fill, the mind. It 
teaches people to think, not just 
what to think. Christianity must be 
reflected in the attitudes and con- 
duct of our pupils throughout the 
school day and outside school hours. 
Every hour and every subject of the 
day must be enriched with the 
strength and vitality of our faith. 
How does this work in practice? 
Let’s look in on a typical school day. 


The teacher arrives at school well 
in advance of class time, for he 
knows that it requires time to pre- 
pare adequately for the coming day. 
As he enters, his eyes naturally 
notice the cross on the building and 
in his heart he breathes a prayer 
which sets the tone for the entire 
day, “Lord Jesus, make me worthy 
of the great task which you have 
privileged me to carry out in your 
kingdom.” Inside the school, per- 
haps the faculty has a short devo- 
tion together before the formal 
school day begins. 

Soon the bell rings and pupils 
are seen moving into the classrooms 
with their usual vigor and exuber- 
ance. Another bell rings. The class- 
room is quiet without a word from 
the teacher, for all eyes are watch- 
ing as he lights the candles on the 
small altar which serves the class 
as their devotion center. Hands 
seem to fold automatically and 
heads bow without compulsion as 
the teacher’s voice quietly prays, 
“We begin our new school day in 
the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
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Now the stage has been set. The 
hymn, Bible reading, prayer, and 
religious lesson which follow are 
all quite evidently well planned for 
they have one central theme and 
application for the child’s Chris- 
tian life. Before the religion hour 
draws to a close, a prayer is in- 
cluded for Eddie, who has been 
seriously ill and may have to go to 
a hospital. Tom, who is Eddie’s 
special friend, asks to say the prayer 
for Eddie, and the teacher is in- 
wardly pleased as he notes the 
growing concern which his pupils 
have for one another and how this 
concern is expressed in the sincere 
words of childhood’s prayers. 

A raised hand in the second row 
brings attention to Lynda Sue who 
indicates that her grandmother is 
also very ill. “Who would like to 
add a prayer for Lynda Sue’s grand- 
mother?” teacher asks and quickly 
finds many volunteers. How won- 
derful it would be if we could all 
listen in on that prayer as the 
class adds that if it is God’s will 
to take Lynda Sue’s grandmother 
out of this life, she should be re- 
ceived into everlasting glory! These 
children have learned already at an 
early age the true meaning of death 
and eternal life, thanks to their daily 
Christian day school training. 

Reading class follows with the 
usual array of activities suggested 
for the basic readers in use in his 
school. “Now who has read some 
library books this week?” he asks 
as the lesson draws to a close. Randy 
is given permission to give a short 
summary of the story which he 
liked very much. He finishes the 
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little report by adding, “Jesus would 
like to read this book because the 
people in the story were kind to 
someone whom everyone else dis- 
liked. May I add this book to our 
chart ‘Books Jesus Wants Us to 
Read’ on the bulletin board?” Proud- 
ly he adds the title to the chart 
where other pupils have already 
listed some books which they found 
to have good Christian ideals. 
Another bell! It’s recess! But a 
visitor would notice something very 
distinctive about this recess! There 
are children everywhere, boys play- 
ing ball, girls giggling loudly, but 
somehow quite different. A patrol 
boy walks past a group of boys who 
are showing signs of excessive 
roughness and merely says, “All 
right, you fellows, now you know 
that’s no way for Christians to act.” 
That does it! What is the secret? 
No secret at all—just the Word of 
God and a love for the Savior. 
Washrooms, too, are neat. There 
are no marks or remarks on the 
walls. That just wouldn’t seem to 
fit here, and pupils just know it. 
Back in class again, a small boy 
comes to the teacher with a shiny 
quarter found on the playground. 
“T’ve gone to the other rooms and 
no one has lost this quarter. Did 
someone lose it in this room?” No 
response. “Then let’s put it into our 
mission offering tomorrow.” How 
easy it would have been to find a 
number of things to do with that 
shiny quarter, but already a sense 
of stewardship and love had taken 
possession of the small heart inside 
the small boy with the shiny coin. 
Here again was the “big difference.” 
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In a science class which follows, 
the teacher is heard asking questions 
which are not all found in the man- 
ual. As the class looks at pictures 
in their textbooks, they answer ques- 
tions like “What is happening 
here?”, “What has God done?”, 
“What do you think God will do 
next?”, and “How is it different 
from other things created by God?” 

And so the day progresses through 
a noon hour with table prayers, an 
afternoon of Christ-centered work 
and play, until finally the class 
closes its day as it was begun—with 
prayer. As the teacher watches his 
pupils prance merrily homeward, 
there must be a prayer in his heart 
that these souls, redeemed by the 
precious blood of the Savior, were 
brought closer to a true understand- 
ing of their faith this day. 

A big job, but a rewarding one! 
Christian living and attitudes must 
be taught carefully. We know that 
our youngsters are sinful human 
beings who by nature do not wish 
to obey God. What a miracle, then, 
when we see them growing in faith 
and in knowledge of their Savior— 
something which happens so nat- 
urally and easily in the atmosphere 
of the Lutheran elementary school. 
As they learn the basic number 
facts, they learn what adds up to 
righteousness in the sight of their 
God. As they unfold the mysteries 
of the language they speak and 
write, they also unfold the mysteries 
of God’s Word. 

In the Christian day school, it’s 
what’s underneath the whole philos- 
ophy of education that really counts! 
And this makes the big difference! 
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H OSANNA! Do you know what 
it means? Don’t worry, schol- 
ars aren’t very sure either. They 
believe that in Bible times it was 
an exclamation of joy or a shout of 
welcome. “A kind of holy hurrah,” 
says one expert, resembling “three 
cheers!” St. Augustine says it was 
“an interjection of admiring joy.” 

The word “hosanna” carries a 
strong feeling rather than a clear 
meaning like “amen,” the old He- 
brew shout meaning “that’s absolute- 
ly right!” or “that’s for sure!” Bring 
in Advent with “hosannas”’! 


© Big Banner: How about open- 
ing the new Christian year on De- 
cember 3 in your church school 
with a big banner on which is let- 
tered in purple “Hosanna to the 
Son of David.” This is the mar- 
velous greeting we give to Christ 
in the Gospel for the first Sunday 
in Advent and on Palm Sunday too. 

If you have an opening worship 
for your whole school, you could 
bring in this Advent season with a 
special festive atmosphere. Here 
are other suggestions: 
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By Haro.p J. BELcum 


® Use Colors: Red, blue and pur- 
ple. Explain that red is the human 
color. The blood of all men is red. 
Christ was true man. Blue is the 
color of heaven and divinity. Christ 
was true God. Together red and 
blue make purple, the color of Ad- 
vent. We prepare for Jesus Christ, 
true God and true man. 


© Make Pennants: We mark spe- 
cial days with flags and pennants. 
Advent symbols can be added, up 
until Christmas. Give a sense of ex- 
citement and anticipation. Explana- 
tions can be part of your worship. 


* Highlight Gospel for the Day. 
Tell children that for a thousand 
years Christians have heard these 
Gospels for Advent at the beginning 
of the church year. Tell them what 
“hosanna” means. Have them shout 
it three times as if giving cheers 
at a game. Then read the Gospel 
all together. 


Mr. Belgum is director of family 
life education for the Department of Par- 
ish Education. 


@ Pray Collect for the Day: Tell 
how the Advent collects ask God 
to stir up something that we may 
be more ready for Christmas. Then 
pray the collect. 


. thy power, O Lord, and 
come." "Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to 
make ready the way of thine only-begot- 
ten Son," 


VStirsupE. . 


® Sing the Hymn-for-the-Week, 
sing it in a brisk, vigorous tempo. 
Read it first. Tell them to sing it 
at home after supper during the 
week, 


® Display symbols like 
the four candles, or tree 
of Jesse, the star of Da- 
vid, Jacob’s ladder, the 
empty creche, the shep- 
herd’s_ crooks. (Augs- ant 
burg Publishing House 
has Festival Symbols 18x18” for 
school use, $2.50 for set of six.) 


© Have a Ceremony. Lighting the 
candles of the Advent wreath while 
the collect or Gospel is read will 
arouse a sense of waiting. Four must 
be lit before Christmas can come. 
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© Encourage Creativity. Tell chil- 
dren how to make an Advent wreath 
for their own home. Any arrange- 
ment of four candles will carry the 
meaning. Hint at buying or making 
an Advent calendar where you open 
one door each day before Christmas 
and get a reminder of the coming 
miracle of Christ’s birth. Old Christ- 
mas cards can be used behind each 
door. 


Materials for home use, available 
from your nearest Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House branch. 
Christian Family Calendar Ic 
Family Doings for Advent 2c 


RestivaliSinoiioae eee 5c 
Restivall Reading: sree Xe 
Festival Symbols. ....../. 25c 


Great Lutheran Hymns. . . $3.98 


IDEAS FOR ADVENT WORSHIP 
SERVICES 


December 3—Ist Sunday in 
Advent 


® Banner Theme: “Hosanna to 
the Son of David!” from the Gospel 
text, Matthew 21:1-9, which tells 
of Jesus entering Jerusalem. This is 
the only text that occurs twice in 
the church year. 


® Hymn-for-the-Week: “O how 
shall I receive thee.” Paul Gerhardt 
wrote this hymn to picture the kind 
and gentle Jesus whose coming will 
cheer all sad and gloomy people. 
It is a prayer of preparation to help 
us get our hearts ready for Christ- 
mas. 
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® Symbols: The star of David: Six 
pointed, made of two triangles. 
Palm leaves are symbols of joy and 
welcome. 


December 10—2nd Sunday in 
Advent 


® Banner Theme: “The kingdom 
of God is near” is from the Gospel 
text, Luke 21:25-33, where Jesus tells 
of the passing away of heaven and 
earth and the Son of man coming in 
power and great glory. 


© Hymn-for-the-Week: “O come, 
O come, Emmanuel.” Emmanuel is 
Hebrew for “God with us.” ‘This 
hymn has a strange, other-worldly 
ring to it. The music is sad, in an 
old minor key. But the words are 
glad and expectant and confident. 


ZS 


® Symbols: Sun and moon shat- 
tered. Jagged lightning. Doomsday 
weapons. 
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December |7—3rd Sunday in 
Advent 


® Banner Theme: “The deeds of 
the Christ” is from the Gospel text, 
Matthew 11:2-410, where Jesus sends 
word to John the Baptist about his 
own deeds for the blind, lame, 
lepers, deaf, dead and poor. 


® Hymn-for-the-Week: “Wake, 
awake for night is flying.” This 
magnificent poem was written by 
Pastor Nicolai when the people in 
his parish were dying from an epi- 
demic. Christ conquers all disease 
and even death. This is the light 


that is coming into the world. 


® Symbols: Lights of various 
kinds: Sun, stars, candles, spotlights, 
lamps. 


December 24—4th Sunday in 
Advent (and Christmas Eve) 


® Banner Theme: “Make straight 
the way of the Lord” is from the 
Gospel text, John 1:19-28, where 
John the Baptist says of Jesus 
“among you stands one whom you 
do not know.” 


© Hymn-for-the-Week: “Lift up 
your heads, ye mighty gates.” Based 
on Psalm 24 this hymn has tremen- 
dous power and drive. It begins with 
the King of Creation waiting at 
the gates of the world and ends 
with an intimate and quiet prayer, 
“Thy grace and love in us reveal.” 


® Symbols: Bulldozer making a 
road. A man calling out in a desert 
or wilderness or wasteland. 
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Direct Lines 


Use Your Hymnal! 


Vie people than we think 
have a little tune in their 
minds. More working theology 1s 
carried by snatches from hymn 
verses than we think. There are 
more possibilities for using hymns 
in church school classes than most of 
us have ever tried! 

While it is true that many church 
school lessons have some reference 
to a hymn verse, it is also true 
that no part of the lesson is ignored 
more regularly. But it doesn’t have 
to be that way! 

Actually most classes could sing 
a great deal more—right in class— 
than they do. Teachers are always 
wondering if they aren’t going to 
disturb the class next to them. You 
don’t have to be shouting in order 
to be singing. If you have only a 
stall or a curtained space, you can 
go right ahead—the general noise 
level in the room will mask the 
sound of your singing sufficiently. 
Go ahead, try it! 

Use a hymn verse in a quiz. Let 
your youngsters match the hymn 
verse with a Bible verse, a portion 
of the Catechism, or great Bible 
themes that recur in lessons. Take 
the first verse of “Of the Father’s 
love begotten” (No. 17, SBH) and 
let your intermediates or seniors 
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hunt in their memories for the 
great phrases of Luther’s explana- 
tion to the Creed that say the same 
thing. 

So often we hear the admonition, 
“Think about the words now.” The 
teacher needs to do more than ex- 
hort. Try matching, comparing, con- 
trasting, identifying, summarizing. 

Because hymns have such over- 
tones of personal involvement in 
their meaning, we must school our- 
selves to use the hymnbook the 
children are using. Expressions that 
were meaningful to us from older 
editions or translations may never 
be seen or sung by our class mem- 
bers. If we have the Service Book 
and Hymnal, let us use it, even 
though it means we must thumb 
back and forth because it has not yet 
replaced older editions in our mem- 
ory. 

Hymns belong to more than “ex- 
ercises” or “devotions.” They belong 
right in our classrooms in the mid- 
dle of our lessons. They are a great 
part of our Christian heritage and 
we impoverish ourselves when we 
ignore them. 


WE LAS rem — 


C. RicHarp EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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ARISH 
DUCATION 


LANS 


By R. A. VocELEY 


In you seen “Adult Chris- 
tian Education”? Augsburg 
Publishing House has issued this 
new brochure which lists the many 
study resources available for young 
people and adults. 


This brochure arrives at a most 
opportune time. Many classes are 
completing a unit of study and 
want to choose new lessons to begin 
in January. Other churches may 
have been considering the possibili- 
ties of organizing at least one new 
adult class. This could be done in 
January. Refer to “Adult Christian 
Education” for the American Lu- 
theran Church resources for these 
groups. 

We recommend “Search” as one 
of the first courses. It lays the 
ground work for any future Bible 
study. 

Those who have used “Search” 
this year may consider the possi- 
bility of using “Studies in Mark” 
next. The publication date cannot 
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be given at the time this column 
was written. 


STEWARDSHIP 


The following two projects were 
the recipients of the interest and 
gifts of the Sunday schools of the 
ALC in 1960: 


Smyrna, Georgia 

Very interesting progress has been 
made at our Smyrna mission. When 
Our Savior Lutheran Church cele- 
brated its first anniversary these 
were the comparative figures an- 
nounced: 39 attended the worship 
services in September 1960. The 
average for the first three Sundays 
in September 1961 was 124.7. At- 
tendance at the first Sunday school 
in 1960 was 23. The average for 
the first three Sundays in September 
1961 was 106.7. The attendance on 
the first anniversary was 125 chil- 
dren and adults. 

The pastor also wrote: “In August 
we had a very fine vacation church 
school with an average attendance 
of 95. 

“Finally, we cannot help but once 
again thank all those persons in 
the Sunday schools throughout our 
church for their concern and interest 
in our program in Smyrna, and for 
making possible this congregation 
through their support and prayers. 
We ask that they continue to re- 
member us in their prayers.” 


Ethiopia 


The Good Shepherd School had its 
first class in September 1960, Dur- 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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ing the school year, 1960-61, it 
served 42 students. During the year, 
the main school building was com- 
pleted and the dormitory begun. 
The first dormitory is now finished. 
The principal’s residence is being 
built at this time. 


1961 
This fall many Sunday schools of 
the ALC had offerings for our mis- 
sion work in Brazil and Ethiopia. 
Reports will be given about the of- 
ferings and the continuing work in 
these mission fields. 


1962 


When you plan your church school 
budget for 1962, please remember 
the many opportunities for steward- 
ship training in the church school 
and the offerings which will be an- 
nounced as of special interest for 
our church schools. Complete in- 
formation will be sent to pastors 
and superintendents as soon as pos- 


sible. 
LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


The response to the article on “You, 
the Teacher” brought many requests 
for further information and the out- 
line. “You, the Teacher” is an out- 
line for a pre-service training course 
which can be adapted to various 
lengths of time. 

It is still not too late to provide 
some training opportunities for those 
who want to teach in your church 
school in the fall of 1962. The pre- 
service training can be handled over 
a longer period of time with shorter 
class sessions or a shorter period 
of time with longer consecutive ses- 
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sions. The important thing is to pro- 
vide pre-service training for your 
church school teachers. 


Conference Institutes 


As many of you may have heard, 
the response at the 1961 conference 
institutes was so great that the study 
books had to be reprinted. If your 
material was delayed because of this 
response, you are very well ac- 
quainted with that fact. We are 
grateful for the growing interest in 
leadership education. 


1962 


The 1962 church workers’ course 
is an important one. It presents 
new phases of relating our confer- 
ence institutes to a continuing pro- 
gram of leadership education in the 
congregation. The title of the course 


explains its nature: “The Faith We 
Teach.” 


LAST OF THE FIRST 


As we enter the last month of the 
first year in the history of the 
American Lutheran Church we can 
be grateful for God’s patience, and 
guidance and blessing. In many 
church schools one could observe 
very little difference because of the 
merger. The values of the merger 
will be seen gradually as new re- 
sources and help will be forthcom- 
ing for parish use. 

Continue to remember our teach- 
ers and pastors in your prayers. 

The Lord of the Church, the One 
whose birth caused the angels to 
sing and whose death won us free- 
dom and kinship, bless our Christ- 


mas with his presence. 
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This Christmas . . 


“Sig Intelligently Coo” 


By D. A. Verrer 


oes THESE Advent days 
every conscientious church 
school teacher is trying to prepare 
his class for a meaningful celebra- 
tion of the Nativity of Christ. By 
this time the hymns and carols to 
be used in the children’s Christmas 
service have been carefully selected 
and teachers have been asked to 
prepare their classes for intelligent 
participation in this service. 

Anyone who has been observant 
knows that, in spite of the best of 
plans, there can be much thought- 
less singing. This is due to a lack 
of motivation—children singing just 
to be singing or because they were 
asked to sing. What can teachers do 
to help children “sing intelligently 
too” (1 Cor. 14:15 NEB). 


Let’s talk about these hymns and 
carols. Children like to know why 
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this particular carol is being used 
at this special place in the service. 
They enjoy knowing any interesting 
background information about the 
person who wrote the music or 
words. They need to understand 
what the poem is saying. Talk about 
the words. Remember, it is difficult 
to worship with unfamiliar ma- 
terials. Hymn study pages in the 
current issues of Steps, our church 
paper for juniors, will be helpful. 


Lez’s learn to sing them with 
ease. If the hymn seems strange, 
it might be well to play just the 
melody rather than the complete 
harmony. After the class has sung 
it through once or twice, select a 


Mr. Vetter, the Christian day school 
consultant for the Department of Parish 
Education, is principal of First Lutheran 
School, Blue Island, Ill. 
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few difficult spots and give special 
help. Get along without a musical 
instrument as soon as possible. 
Let’s make carol books. In addi- 
tion to talking about the text and 
learning to sing these hymns and 
carols, let’s give each one an op- 
portunity to express his understand- 
ing and feelings. During the Ad- 
vent season each child can make his 
own handwritten collection of the 
Christmas hymns and carols he is 
learning. Each carol can be neatly 
copied on the center of a large 
page. Or the writing may be done 
on lined paper and mounted on a 
large sheet. Then with crayons, 
paint, or cut paper these words can 
be surrounded with garlands of 


© The Foret Race be See, 
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flowers or decorated with drawings 
of shepherds, angels, stars, the Wise 
Men, a manger, and other Christmas 
and Epiphany symbols. For ideas 
they may look in old Bibles, Christ- 
mas Annuals, and other illuminated 
books. 

Primary children will probably 
print theirs and will be able to do 
only one stanza of each carol. Older 
children can use their best hand- 
writing and will be able to illus- 
trate one stanza after the other. But 
all will have to think about the 
text as they seek to illustrate it. 
Some will sing or hum the melody 
as they work. Recordings of these 
carols may also be used during this 
activity. 

Some beautiful carol booklets 
have been produced in classes where 
this has been tried. This Advent 
activity, however, is not original. 
It dates back to the Middle Ages 
when boys and girls of the church 
busied themselves with the prepara- 
tions of such collections. Some of 
these booklets (Ouempas-Hefte) 


were. beautiful enough to have been 
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The illustrations are pages from the Ad- 
vent Hefte made by the pupils in First 
Lutheran School, Blue Island, Ill. Color 
and symbolism have been combined to 
make beloved hymns more meaningful. 


Blaster bur. 
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preserved in the libraries and mu- 
seums of Europe to this day. 

A worthwhile by-product, not to 
be overlooked, is the enjoyment of 
displaying these booklets at home. 
They may be used at family worship 
time and they will be proudly paged 
through by relatives and friends 
during the entire holiday season. 

Those who have given children 
the opportunity to become this fa- 
miliar with Christmas worship ma- 
terials will find that there is a 
genuineness about the singing at 
Christmas time that assures one that 
real learning has taken place. The 
key to interest and learning as well 
as in singing is participative action. 
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Vacation Church School 


Summer in 
December 


By Norman L. LancHouz 


O TALK about vacation church 
school in December may seem 
out of place. But solid effective plan- 
ning usually is long-range planning. 
Here are some of the things that 
will happen in the early months of 
1962 to assist congregations to have 
an enthusiastic and well-prepared 
vacation church school staff. Our 
attention will be centered upon three 
main points: 
1. The vacation church school 
theme for 1962. 


2. Plans for the 1962 vacation 
church school training days. 


3. Special “Two to Get Ready” 


meetings in each congregation. 


VCS Theme 


Next year’s vacation church school 
course is entitled “We Believe.” On 


Mr. Langholz is field service coordinator 
for the Department of Parish Education. 
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departmental levels pupils will study 
the Apostles’ Creed to learn its 
meaning in terms of their own 
life experiences. The goals of the 
course are: 


1. To help the child understand 
what the Bible tells of God—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. To guide and deepen the child’s 
response to God—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 

3. To alert the child to the dif- 
ference belief in the Triune God 
should make in his life. 


4. To widen the child’s apprecia- 
tion of his fellow believers in Lu- 
theran churches around the world. 

The creative activities provided 
will help make clear to the children 
the relevance of what is taught and 
add interest and incentive to their 
work. 

In addition to studies on per- 
sonal faith and its expression the 
departmental courses include a sec- 
tion on children of the church in 
many countries of the world. This 
is intended to give an added dimen- 
sion to the pupil’s understanding 
of the church and the fellowship of 
believers. It will provide a greater 
appreciation of missions and other 
church activity such as Lutheran 
World Action and Lutheran World 
Relief. It will also help to foster 
understanding and acceptance of 
persons from other lands and cul- 
tures, and a recognition that we can 
learn from them. 

This course, which was first in- 
troduced in 1959, will have a num- 
ber of revisions in format, art work, 
and content. 
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VCS Training 


In place of the district training 
days held in recent years there will 
be conference training days in 1962. 
This training day will occur in 
March or April. It will be attended 
by the vacation church school super- 
intendent from each congregation 
and by the departmental leader from 
each of the following departments: 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, jun- 
ior, and intermediate. This congre- 
gational team of six may travel in 
one car to the conference training 
day with the congregation assuming 
the expense (which, by the way, will 
be less than in the past when several 
car loads of people from each con- 
gregation attended the VCS clinic). 

This conference training day will 
be staffed by just one person, either 
the regional or district director of 
parish education or a member of 
the national staff. 


"Tutor Chart” 


How will one person be able to 
provide training for all VCS de- 
partments? He will do it through a 
new device which we call the “Tu- 
tor Chart.” This is an adaptation of 
the “teaching machine” principle 
which has been so prominent in the 
news in recent months. 

All departments will meet to- 
gether in the opening session of the 
training day. The staff person will 
introduce the group to the use of 
the “Tutor Chart.” Each department 
will then adjourn to separate rooms. 
The staff person will work with the 
administrators and the VCS teach- 
ers will be trained with the “Tutor 
Chart” as their guide and teacher. 
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This “Tutor Chart” will be used 


only at the conference training day. 


"Two to Get Ready" Meetings 
The team of six from each congre- 
gation will return to their home 
church. Sometime in May they will 
lead two meetings in their own con- 
gregation for their own VCS teach- 
ers. These meetings have been given 
the title “Two to Get Ready” meet- 
ings. This new plan may be dia- 
gramed as follows: 


Conference VCS Training 
Day 

® Held in March or April 

® Staffed by one regional or 
district director of parish 
education or national staff 
member. 

e Attended by team of six 
from each congregation. 


V 


"Two to Get Ready" 
Meetings 

® Held in May in each con- 
gregation. 

® Staffed by people trained at 
the conference VCS training 
day. 

® Attended by all local VCS 
teachers. 


These “Two to Get Ready” meet- 
ing will put the main emphasis of 
VCS leadership education into the 
local congregation. The meetings 
will be held on a date when the 
local congregation has secured its 
entire VCS staff. It is hoped that 
this plan will reach every VCS 
teacher in the ALC. 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


By James R. DarNeELy 


tapes TWO requires real dig- 
ging, intense study, and pro- 
longed meditation. If you do not 
have time for these youd better find 
some before you go very far into the 
material. But in finding the time 
you will have gained depth which 
may bring you to a whole new 
aspect of Christ as he relates to you 
as a person. 

As we look over the unit the 
first thing that may come to mind 
is its aptness to be taught through 
the use of symbols. These reminders 
of a doctrine or a great person or 
event help us to have a fuller under- 
standing of God and his place in 
our lives. 

One way to use them is to ask the 
class to look for symbols in the 
church which are connected with the 
offices of Christ we are studying in 
this unit. They may have some dif- 
ficulty finding symbols of Christ, a 
Prophet. Symbolism for Christ, a 
Priest, a King, or a Savior should 
be easier to find. 

Before anyone can consider any 
symbol meaningful he must have a 
definition or description of that 
which it represents. 
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Lesson 10—A Priest 

We begin Lesson 10 with two 
strikes against us. If your pupils are 
average, they will be less than 
slightly familiar with the word 
“priest.” It may be for some only a 
“Roman” term which is distasteful 
to their faith. For others it may 
simply be an Old Testament term 
with little or no relevance to Chris- 
tianity today. In either case, presen- 
tation of this concept of Jesus as 
Priest must be explained. 

Rightly or wrongly, younger chil- 
dren in general have the belief that 
God is rather abstract, but that Je- 
sus is a nice, kind, and loving per- 
son, one not at all to be feared, who 
is a friend on whom we can call at 
any time. This concept can be used 
to advantage when discussing his 
priestly office. He is our mediator— 
doing things in our behalf which 
we lack confidence to do ourselves 
(praying and pleading) and also 
doing things which we cannot do 
ourselves (presenting a worthy sac- 
rifice for our sins). He is our repre- 
sentative before the throne of God. 


Pastor Darnell serves Grace Church, 
Greenville, Ohio. 
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Lesson 11—A King 

Kings may be a little outdated 
but as a rule the idea of kingship has 
some appeal. Perhaps the two things 
we want to stress about Jesus’ king- 
ship are 1) he is a protector and 2) 
he is a ruler. Verse 4 of our text 
is noteworthy. The king is given 
the duties of a shepherd. The rami- 
fications of this concept are unlim- 
ited. Christ’s own words describe 
the true shepherd with high honor. 
He valued his role as the Good 
Shepherd at least as much as his 
kingship. What a world of symbols 
this suggests! Shepherd’s crook and 
regent’s sceptor, the sheepfold and 
the fortress castle, the shepherd’s 
cloak and the royal robe. 

Don’t hesitate to use objects and 
projects in your class. The older 
classes can perhaps do some crea- 
tive work with symbols. The whole 
approach must be on the level of 
a challenge to learning, not the idea 
that activity of this type is only done 
to fill up extra time. Putting ideas 
into concrete or tangible terms can 
be one of the most rewarding re- 
sults of good learning. It may take 
several hundred words to express 
what one thinks about his King, 
but in drawing, painting, construct- 
ing with paper and other materials 
(something as simple as a crown of 
gold intertwined with thorns) the 
pupil has condensed his concept into 
something which he could never 
have explained in words alone. 

Afraid those older pupils might 
snicker at having this type of lesson 
offered? Try it! You may be pleas- 
antly surprised. But be sure you 
approach it positively. 
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Lesson 12—A Savior 

Christ as Savior overwhelms us 
with symbols. Possibly half of the 
symbols we have seen deal with 
this phase of his messiahship. Strive 
for originality in this lesson. Savior 
is a much-used term, but is often the 
office of Christ that is lightly thought 
of around Christmas time. The 
sweet Baby, the cute manger, the 
loving mother, the attentive Joseph, 
the faithful shepherds all tend to 
crowd out the ultimate reason why 
God became flesh and dwelt among 
us—to be our Savior. Here is an op- 
portunity again for depth perception 
from your class. Do we ever con- 
sider the cross at Christmas or is it 
only a Good Friday symbol? Is 
there any call for having at least the 
shadow of the cross fall over the 
manger scene? Jesus did not save 
us by being born, but by suffering 
death for us. 

You might want to plan projects 
that relate to the whole unit. How 
about a coat of arms showing the 
four offices of Jesus presented in the 
unit. The background would be a 
shield of one shape or another. Di- 
vide the shield into four sections 
and put a symbol for an office in 
each. (The ALC banner is a good 
example.) The symbol can be 
drawn, painted, cut out of colored 
paper, a picture cut from a maga- 
zine or a church bulletin. 


Lesson 13—Born as Promised 

This lesson ties together the four 
lessons in Advent and is a climax to 
our study of prophecies concerning 
Christ. If your class is typical, it 
may be difficult to do much teaching 
on the day before Christmas. The 
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Sunday after Christmas seems a 
much better time for learning the 
meaning of Old Testament prophe- 
cies and how Jesus fulfilled them. 

Matthew emphasizes the ancestry 
of Jesus. This may suggest a time- 
line, demonstrating the golden 
thread of messianic promise as it 
was woven through history from 
Adam to Jesus. A unique method 
might be the use of a plastic sheet 
marked with china crayon or pos- 
ter paint, with names placed in a 
scaled manner to indicate the ap- 
proximate time lapse between the 
times of these men. One advantage 
to using plastic is the possibility of 
adding other sheets (which can be 


overlaid) showing the books of the 
Bible, important events in Bible his- 
tory, and other concepts in compari- 
son. 

Can you think of a symbol which 
relates that Jesus is true God and 
true man at one and the same time? 
Perhaps one of your students can. 

Maybe you’re overwhelmed with 
ideas and filled with enthusiasm 
now (or am I too optimistic? ). Take 
it easy. Don’t try all of these ideas 
at once. But try at least one or your 
own adaptation of one soon. With 
good preparation you're bound to be 
pleased, not just with what the class 
has learned, but with what you have 
learned too. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Gracr GaABRIELSEN 


About God and Me 
NIT FOUR is different. Lexs- 
sons 12-16 are written as a unit 
since church schools have different 
amounts of class time before Christ- 
mas. You must arrange the indi- 
vidual sessions for your situation. 
Think carefully through the ques- 
tions on the bottom of p. 42 and the 
top of p. 43. They have to do with: 
* the amount of time you will have 
* the Bible stories 
* the pupil book activity 
* hymns and suggested activities. 
Fill in the chart on p. 43 in rough 
form with more detailed plans added 
week by week. 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of primary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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My Second Sunday School Book 

The teacher should feel free to 
group these lessons (12, 13, 14, 15, 
17) in the way that seems best. Ac- 
tivities and projects: 

Make a creche. This can be done 
either as an individual project or 
by a group. It can be made from 
paper or clay on a small scale, or 
from papier mache on a large scale. 

Do some informal dramatizations 
of the Christmas story in your own 
classroom. Perhaps you will want 
to add a simple headdress, a shep- 
herd’s staff or a doll to your props 
to make this a special occasion. 

Make a frieze. Take a long sheet 
of shelf paper. Mark it off into sec- 
tions so that each child can draw 
one particular scene in his section. 
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God Speaks to Me 

CuaprTer 14 can be taught with 
the theme “Creation Tells Me 
About God.” The children could 
have been asked previously each to 
bring in one object created by God 
which is beautiful, wonderful, or 
mysterious to them. Let the children 
share their thoughts about these 
things. Be sure these are related to 
the fact that they are created by 
God. Have the children make a 
shadow-box picture for this session. 
The sketch below shows how to use 
construction paper for the frame 
and white paper for the illustration 
itself. The theme should be printed 
below the illustration. 


Cuaprter 15: Make a second shad- 
ow-box entitled, “Jesus Tells Me 
About God.” Illustrate one of the 
miracles of healing, or Jesus praying. 
It should also show Jesus being with 
his friends or disciples. 


Cuapter 16: Dramatize or make 
flannelgraph figures of the Annun- 
ciation. Do not attempt to have your 
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children read or go into an expla- 
nation of the Magnificat (p. 17). 
Read it as poetry without expecting 
full understanding of all the words. 


Cuapter 17: Choose a portion of 
the lesson for a choral reading. 
Which lines should boys read? Girls 
read? Solos? Unison? Practice read- 
ing with good expression. 


CuapTer 27: The next eight les- 
sons are centered around the Lord’s 
Prayer. For a unit project make a 
series of hangings from paper or 
fabric about 12x36 inches in size. 


Yoram 


Our Father, 


who art in 


For Cuaptrer 27 emphasize the 
paragraphs beginning “Love your 


enemies...” and “Behold the birds 

. .”’ to show the love and concern 
of our Father in heaven. Have the 
children illustrate ways in which 
God cares for us as well as some of 
the responsibilities he gives us be- 
cause he cares. A prayer or story 
could be written. Let the children 
do the arranging. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Laurerra Munpr 


Listening to God 

In Lesson 14 have one or more of 
the children find out all they can 
about Peter and report to the class. 

Children might emphasize God’s 
great gift when studying Lesson 15 
and then decide to make gifts for 
someone—children in a_ hospital, 
children on a mission field, under- 
privileged children. 

For Lesson 16 children might like 
to find out all they can about leprosy 
and also what is being done in the 
world today for the leper victims. 

Lesson 17 might emphasize the 
time sequence of the events of Holy 
Week. Children can look up and 
arrange in sequence the Seven Last 
Words of Christ. 

For Lesson 18 let the children to- 
gether with the teacher compose a 
litany in which they thank God for 
the resurrection of Jesus. 


God's Chosen People 

During Lesson 14 continue to 
trace on the map the journeys of 
the Israelites. For a review of the 
life of Moses let the children list to- 
gether the major events of his life. 

For Lesson 15 have one child or 
more find out all they can about 
Joshua. 

Lesson 16 might include a review 
of the Messianic line using the time 
line made in Lesson 10. Locate Mt. 
Sinai, Jordan, Jericho, and the Prom- 
ised Land on the map. 

Lesson 17 should include how 
Ruth fits into the Messianic line. 
Have the children each write a short 
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paragraph on why Ruth was a good 
daughter-in-law. Maybe some of 
them would like to memorize the 
words of Ruth. 

Children should become more 
familiar with the Tabernacle. Have 
some reports on it for Lesson 18. 
The children together might build 
a small model of it. 


Forward With Christ 

Lesson 14 might well use steward- 
ship as the basis for emphasis. Let 
children list together examples they 
have seen recently of poor steward- 
ship. Then have them list some ways 
in which they can be good stewards. 

Lesson 15 emphasizes that Jesus 
used parables to teach. Find a list of 
all the parables and review them. 
Children might want to make a 
simple mural illustrating them. 

Lesson 16 is a good place to dis- 
cuss the confessional parts of the 
liturgy. Using the hymnal discuss 
confession with the children empha- 
sizing what it means to be forgiven. 

Lesson 17 might stress forgive- 
ness. Let children discuss ways in 
which they know they have been 
forgiven in the last week. They may 
talk about when they have had the 
opportunity to forgive. 

Lesson 18 emphasizes opposition 
to Christ. Have each child write a 
short essay showing how he as a 
sixth grader may be a champion for 
Christ in his daily life. 


Miss Mundt is director of education at 
Bethlehem Church, Aberdeen, S.D. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 
By T. J. VincEr 

One of the chief purposes of this 
course is to present an Old Testa- 
ment survey. This means review. 

Think of Unir 1 as an introduc- 
tion to the course, the Bible, Crea- 
tion, the First Sin. 

Think of Unir 2 as beginning the 
red thread of God’s promise of land, 
nation, and blessing. Trace this red 
thread through Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Joseph. 

Your students should be able to 
find the stories of these four men 
in Genesis. Can they? Continual re- 
view is important. 

Unir 3 is the preparation for life 
in the Promised Land. Map work is 
very important. 


On the Way 
By Marvin KerrerLinc 


Lesson 14: Read together in class 
James 3:1-12 from Phillips’ trans- 
lation. The positive use of the tongue 
is explained by Luther in his mean- 
ing for the Eighth Commandment. 

Lesson 15: It is very important 
to clarify the distinction between 
covetousness and _ stealing. Begin 
with dictionary definitions and then 
search for biblical definitions. 

Lesson 16: A study of the hymn, 
“Take my life and let it be conse- 
crated, Lord, to thee,” is very fitting. 


Mr. Vinger, the writer and editor of 
“The People and the Promise,” is in the 
Curriculum Department of Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 
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For additional material ask your pas- 
tor for helps he may have. 

Lesson 17: Help your class dis- 
cover the sins of thought, word, and 
deed by listing them in parallel 
columns on the chalkboard. A study 
of 1 John 3:15; Matthew 9:1-4; 15: 
Et and Mark 7:21-23 will be help- 
ul. 


Lesson 18: There is need to em- 
phasize and clarify that things in 
themselves are not evil. Rather their 
use or misuse make them so. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lesson 14: Halley’s Pocket Bible 
Handbook is a valuable tool in prep- 
aration for this lesson. To help 
your class become more familiar 
with the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, take five minutes of class time 
to practice searching for particular 
books and passages. 

Lesson 15: Be sure to make an 
assignment to one or more students 
two weeks before this lesson. Ask 
them to prepare a report on the life 
of Joshua. A Bible dictionary and 
an encyclopedia are good resources 
to start with. 

Lesson 16: The chronological or- 
der of events is often confusing to 
students. A very interesting time- 
line could be a mural of important 
characters or events which has been 
worked out by individual students. 

Lesson 17: We remember only 10 
percent of what we hear and 90 per- 
cent of what we do. To involve your 


Pastor Ketterling serves Peace Church, 
Herreid, S.D. 
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class in activities which stimulate 
learning, assign reports to be given 
on: the return under Zerubbabel, 
the rebuilding of the Temple, Ezra’s 
return and Nehemiah. 


Lzsson 18: The filmstrip, “Job— 
A Spiritual Pilgrim” (Cathedral), 
could be the basis for discussing the 


question, “Why is there suffering in 
the world?” 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
By Lyte Ness 


That You May Know 


This month’s’ lessons will lend 
themselves to an imaginative use of 
activities. Studying the Scriptures 
can always be a stimulating activity. 
Do more than find chapters and 
verses; search for the implications. 

Have the students write a news- 
paper article as if “you are there” 
during the teaching and _ healing 
ministry of Jesus. Take the facts 
directly from Scripture. 

The lesson texts lend themselves 
well to puppetry. Let the youth 
make their own stage and puppets 
as well as write their own scripts. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 14 anp 15: Have the class 
write a newspaper article using the 
Scripture references as the source of 
information. Some may enjoy writ- 
ing from a Gentile or Jewish point 
of view to add color. 

Lesson 16: This section of Scrip- 
ture is ideally suited for students to 
write a brief drama. You might act 
out the best play a student writes 
or make the best one a cooperative 
venture. 

Lessons 17 anp 18: We make a 
mistake if we do not relate modern 
geography and political divisions to 
the areas Paul visited. Research 
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projects and reports prepared by the 
students can enrich class sessions. 


If God Were King 


Lessons 14-18, taken as a unit, 
can be adapted to life experiences 
very well. You may want to inyolve 
more than the regular session. See 
if your Luther League program can- 
not help provide additional time. 

The texts for the unit point to the 
way of freedom as being a life lived 
out of love for the Lord. Plan on 
ways to demonstrate this God-given 
freedom by way of class projects. A 
visit to a rescue mission or a deten- 
tion home may be possible in your 
community. 

At this time of the year, your class 
may be planning some service proj- 
ects. Something can be planned for 
the shut-ins in the congregation in 
the smallest community. Youth can 
learn the joy of giving themselves 
by participating in a home-aid proj- 
ect for some aged or infirm people. 

No matter what you plan, don’t 
perform service merely for service’s 
sake. Help the class appreciate the 
reason why we perform tasks of 
Christian charity. 


Pastor Ness is associate pastor of Ascen- 
sion Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bible Storytime 
UNIT 3: GOD GAVE US BABY JESUS 


By Heven PEepERson 


PA THE first staff meeting of the 
year our principal asked us to 
write two statements: first, what we 
hoped the principal would not do 
this year and second, what we 
hoped he would do. 

How would you answer the fol- 
lowing questions? 

1. What do I like about the five 
Sundays in the Advent-Christmas 
season this year? 

2. What don’t I like about them? 

3. What are my over-all objectives 
for teaching this unit to my class? 

4. How can the answers to the 
above questions help me take a 
second look at “What I plan to 
teach” and “How I plan to teach”? 

“About this time of year there is 
an air of excitement and expectancy 
in most homes. There are planning, 
preparation and extra activity every- 
where the child turns. It becomes 
wise, therefore, to try to give spir- 
itual significance to Christmas ex- 
citement, decorations and _ gifts.” 
(Nursery Teacher's Guide, p. 59.) 

If you taught Bible Storytime last 
year you remember the suggestions 
for using the Advent candles or 
wreath. Although not suggested in 
your guides this year, this is a good 
activity to repeat. Four Sundays 
might have little meaning to a pre- 
schooler, but he looks forward to 
lighting the candles telling him that 
Jesus’ birthday is nearer. 

I know that some of you are real- 
ly eager to try out some of the ideas 
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you talked about at the conference 
institute. This unit will give you 
much opportunity for doing just 
that. You will find suggestions for 
using flannelgraph or figures to tell 
or recall the story. There are action 
songs, games, and suggestions for 
decorating real or paper trees. 

You might cut a large tree from 
paper, tack it on a bulletin board 
and let the children paste decora- 
tions on it. Yes, I did say, “Let the 
children paste.” They can if you 
will show them how. Paste sticks are 
inexpensive at a school supply store, 
or you can teach the children to use 
the tip of the index finger. 

Show them how to swaddle a doll. 
Directions for swaddling clothes are 
given on p. 67 of the Nursery Teach- 
er’'s Guide. And, of course, you can 
play the stories. There is a paper 
creche with figures in the nursery 
activity packet. Last time I stapled 
the creche together and let the chil- 
dren make salt and _ cornstarch 
dough bases for the figures. 

You can find creches of all sizes 
and types. How about considering 
the use before you buy one. Will 
the children be able to move the 
figures or will it be a “look but keep 
your hands off” one? 

May this Christmas time be one 
of blessing both to you, the teacher, 
and to your children. 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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Translations and Teachers....July, 11 
Using the Bible in Sunday School 

Gis KOMNNS ioe Oe RO ie ee Cen, 
See also Adult Education 


BOOKS 
Ditectmlinesmnnencretiy kar May, 22 
PES Naas tiers aes eee carga ont, May, 34 
Ninoses Extra llouches, 4245.4. Ocha 
Translations and Teachers....July, 11 
CATECHISM 
AStas Matter ot rachis .snt cr Nov., 4 
Take Time for the Catechism, Nov., 12 
Using the Catechism ........ Nov., 19 


CHOIR SCHOOL 


New Look at an Old Method, A 


SIE chee Wakes ares Dec., 5 
CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOL 

Bigs Dittenence, [he 4...2..... Dec., 8 

Christian Day School........ Jak, 2 


Christian Day School Convention 
Feb., 23; Mar., 17; Apr., 23; May, 
24; June, 17; July, 20; Aug., 27; 
Nov., 18 

Christian Day Schools: 


New Sights and Insights. .Sept., 20 
@ctobons lipemia ee ei, 1] 
CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES 
Lesson Enrichments: 
2nd Quarter, Year Il ...... Jan., 31 
Sige @vanter wy eats lla n. INSNn SH 
Atte Ouarteriel earlier. July, 31 
Ist Quarter, Year Ill ...... @eizn3 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 
INoWeT SWAMXOK cco atooocouc Nov., 9 


Christmas Around the World 


1 ee a Ae ah: oe eae Nov., 15 
OCU A Lannie aid eee tarts INS 8 
Osanna nt ek rere Dec., || 


Inside the Christian Year..... Nov., 5 


See also Advent, Christmas, Reforma- 
tion 
CHRISTMAS 
Christmas Around the World, Nov., 15 
PSS eee ees eaten Nov., 34; Dec., 34 
What's New to View? ...... Nov., 23 
See also Christian Year 
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CHURCH 
Direct ltinassamseeee rare mere Nov., 22 
See American Lutheran Church, 


Lutheran Church 


CHURCH PAPERS FOR 
YOUNG LUTHERANS 


Weekly Resources ........... July, 15 


CONFIRMATION 
Parish Education Plans 


ne June, 15; Aug., 21; Sept. 15 

See Catechism 

CONGREGATIONAL ACTIVITY 
See Administration 

CURRICULUM 
“About God and Me"...... Aug., 5 
ASeanMatten Otekactencms 2 Aug., 4 
Curriculum Grandfather or 

"| Never Heard of It'' ....June, 20 
Curriculum" Process 24..2..)- Aug., 9 
Directallinesaneenrr June, 26; Aug., 26 
FOCUS horse sober Syn omnanie ecg Mee Aug., 3 
MGieelS. Inkl: Wee? sj wos 60 Mar., 5 
Juntonsbutheransaenessees te May, |7 
Juniors Circle the Globe..... arisen at 
@peratlon me NRUEs ree Feb., 18 
Parish Education Plans 

prebn tk Junehalbwsepian lib Oca lS 
"People and the Promise, The" 

BARR ne Pech Ei os REN ene Iai ll) 
Pilkone SHU ZA, cbc cn deoscnone May, 8 
Teaching Program of the ALC, The 

Be Mee mont aon eree May insert 


See also Summer Sunday School, 
Weekday Church School 
Vacation Church School 


EVANGELISM 
Growing Congregations ..... Mar., 20 
On Our Way Rejoicing in 

Witte Sse tes eects or tae Jan., 13 

Parish Education Plans........ July, 13 
What About MORE? ....... May, 19 
What's New to View? ...... @ererli 
See also Witnessing 

FAMILY 
Goncretem|deacm= ei Oct., 20 
FOCUS AM tater eee tern eae Apr., 3 
Ojesrenron PMERMUE socnueocac Feb., 18 
Summer Fun for Families...... July, 8 


See also Parents 


FILMSTRIPS 
See Audio-Visuals 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Blessings in Disguise ........ Aug., |7 
HISTORY 

FOCUS fut teeta ete ree Sept., 3 

Sb eeanse AGO int lensed Sept., 23 
INSPIRATION 

Nieachersmnotreata7Nu eee ete June, 7 
INSTITUTES 


Accreditation Information for 


Church School Teachers and 


ANG MiinishhatOnsi eee iat Ocals 
Activities for Learning ...... Aug., 12 
As a Matter of Fact. .Oct., 4; Dec., 4 
GW sane Galnacl amet rene eraet: July, 18 
Making the Most of Activities 

TOREMEannINnG mee talceton Sept., 5-14 
aNo Man lsean island. sac. Jan., 8 
Our CCWI Worked! ........ Aug., 14 


Parish Education Plans 
Bra Aner: June, 15; July, 13; Sept., 15 
We Went to CWI Together. .May, 13 


JUBILEE, YEAR OF 


Direct iL inesmeat,.0.. une cance Apr., 20 
FOCUS ene onal tyths auteur INS 83 
Growing Congregations ....Mar., 20 
Jubilee Thankoffering, The...Feb., 24 
On Our Way Rejoicing 

(idk SWARMS ac dic odbc Boe con Jan., 13 
Parish Education Plans....... Apr., 18 
NimezoiiGlacinessi Awe eee ae Jan., 5 


JUNIOR LUTHERANS 
Stintonieuthenans cee eeeestn May, 17 
Juniors Circle the Globe..... Jain, |) 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 
Accreditation Information for 


Church School Teachers and 


NCTA ne cosacanoe @cwaie 
Activities for Learning ...... Aug., 12 
$ner &y Wilenaiele Gin level? An. ooo ooc Dec., 4 
Making the Most of Activities 

fon Learnings caeeie ce Sept., 5-14 
Parish Education Plans ...... Dec., 15 
Summer in December ...... Dec., 20 
You, the Teacher .........<Sept., 25 


LESSON HELPS 
See title of course 
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“Light? Humes sain ete oetotoeer sane Mar., 18 
October site eae ene Octaalil 
METHODS 
Activities for Learning ...... Aug., 12 
Making the Most of Activities 
For Eearninons reece. Sept., 5-14 


See also Audio-Visuals, Projects, 
Teaching 


MISSIONS 
Juniors Circle the Globe..... Jan., 11 
Schools for Orphans in Africa, Jan., 18 
MOTIVATION 
Big Difference, The .......... Dec., 8 


See also Evangelism, Teaching, 
Witnessing 


MUSIC 
Directs Lines mae trot meee mane Dec., 14 
Foctistt sia.tealeats scat aye Saree Decaas 
New Look at an Old Method, A 
ee AMC re ee ee Be Dec., 5 
Sing Intelligently Too ...... Decal 
PARENTS 
Concrete ideas! =.4-cya nee Sept., 24 
FOCUS Raxncr erate eee eae ee Apr., 3 
@peration RERREE Sener ne Feb., 18 
Parish Education Plans ...... Ociwike 
What Can a Teacher Do? ..Mar., 14 
See also Family 
PRAYER 
FOGUSi..Waemanta gee ene Feb., 3 
For Your Teachers’ Meeting. .Feb., 14 
Growth Through Prayer....... Feb., 5 
Intercessory Prayer .......... Feb., || 
PRESCHOOL 
Parish Education Plans....... Sept., 15 
What Went Wrong? ........ June, 12 
See Bible Storytime 
PROJECTS 
Protech BUppensinnc seme aia Sept., 17 
See also Activities 
REFORMATION 
Octeberasilays pues ee ae Ocala 
SACRAMENTS 
Security of Belonging, The....May, 10 


Teacher's Spiritual Growth Through 
the Sacraments, The ........ Apr., 5 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


OCIS en Meccrantny. bonis July, 3 
Growth Through Prayer ...... Feb., 5 
How Great Is Your God? ....Feb., 8 
| Teach on Monday, Too! ....Jan., 16 
BeSaacepeee pontine: Ue Feb., 34; Apr., 34 
Security of Belonging, The...May, 10 
Teachers' Retreat, A ......... June, 7 
Teacher's Spiritual Growth Through 
the Sacraments, The ........ Apr., 5 


Teaching in Spite of Trials...Mar., || 
We Went to CWI Together. .May, 13 


STEWARDSHIP 
Jubilee Thankoffering, The....Feb., 24 
Parish Education Plans 
July, 13; Sept., 15; Oct., 16; Dec., 15 
What Stewardship Should Mean 
fomehildrenum cn tae rete July, 21 


SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
For Your Summer Sunday School 


3 Gast Cay a ime Mech tenes ea June, 29 
le VashieNVeuldaciivi ts ce sek Aug., 23 
Parish Education Plans ....... June, [5 
PES a hye ode aaceeeue aus July, 34 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AT HOME 
Using the Bible in Sunday School 
AiablOMmemaness clos seeeesacee Oct. 5 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
See Administration 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Noupmethes Leachen vraag on Sept., 25 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Activities for Learning ...... Aug., 12 

Goncretemideas.. aicpeae @ci, 20 

GWiszini Ganadale nme July, 18 


Direct Lines 

Jan., 20; Mar., 24; May, 22; July, 25 
ROCUST tein acstinet sh cence sta wiotlae: May, 3 
For Your Teachers’ Meeting. .Feb., 14 
Making the Most of Activities 

TOP AMS ARUN) peace. cote Sept., 5-14 
Our CCWI Worked! ....... Aug., |4 
Parish Education Plans 

June, 15; July, 13; Aug., 21; Sept., 15 
We Went to CWI Together. .May, 13 
Noumncmloachenme seri ra Sept., 25 
See also Institutes 
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TEACHING 

LHS “SHONNMa oo sessee cone July, 33 
Can | Take a Vacation? ....... July, 5 
FOCUS ccs meetin ney at nae June, 3 
| Teach on Monday Too! ....Jan., 16 
Mapalesiip name: uae elon: July, 28 
My Most Unforgettable Teacher 

Sts BeapesTiers apen ey sae meee ci ae June, 5 
"No Man Is an Island" ....... Jan., 8 


P.S. .....Mar., 34; May, 34; June, 34 
Take Time for the Catechism. .Nov., 12 
Teacher Who Helped Me Most, The 


Solita oe a Ree eeu ane Sept., 21 
Teaching in Spite of Trials...Mar., || 
Translations and Teachers....July, II 
Using the Catechism ........ Nov., 19 
What Can a Teacher Do? ....Mar., 14 
What Went Wrong? ........ June, 12 


See also Activities, Age Level 
Characteristics 


TELEVISION 
elaine. ovo 2 b-5- co ciovameyes Mar., 18 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
Conchetos |G Case tes incor Feb., 25 
Dincctaltines amare stn racers Mar., 24 
For WES Wis MMe) gan hs Sear Mar., 7 
MSerels trike EMA shy snc0 ceo Mar., 5 
Parish Education Plans 
ihe SAA Rpeeay anen June, 15; July, 13 
Summer in December ........ Dec., 20 
What's New to View? ...... Mar., 23 


WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
cluintoy LOnNSEINS tS sac wads oat May, 17 
Juniors Circle the Globe....Jan., 11 
Parish Education Plans 


seiyae ciercRincciee tases July, 13; Aug., 21 
WITNESSING 
| Teach on Monday Too!..... Jan., 16 
On Our Way Rejoicing in Witness 
Se Bae ryt me eer cS aT Jan., 13 
See also Evangelism 
WORSHIP 
Goncretemldeasi mee. ee Ocizw20 
PROCEMANG! wo.c chron eee rae ce Dec., I | 
DES Sel sue ere a a. atte gene oe Apr., 34 


We Have a Youth Church..... Apr., 8 
Worship and the Sunday School 
June, 23 
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KWo 


Dear Nate: 


This month it would be easier to 
sign my name to a printed greeting 
and let it go at that. I don’t know 
when I’ve been so busy. Don’t re- 
mind me I’ve been saying that 
every year! 

You'd think we could learn some- 
thing from experience, but we don’t. 
Last year we spent a good two hours 
evaluating our church’s Christmas 
observance. There were some good 
recommendations too. But now no 
one can find the report which is sup- 
posed to be on file some place. Prob- 
ably someone will find it by Easter. 

As if we haven’t enough troubles 
Christmas Eve comes on Sunday this 
year. I suspect you've had as dif- 
ficult a time as we have trying to 
make arrangements for services to 
suit everybody. 

The other time we had a big dis- 
cussion was when Christmas Eve 
came on Friday. Remember that 
year? Christmas came on Saturday 
and we were expected to be in 
church again the next day—the Sun- 
day after Christmas. I didn’t mind 
spending the weekend in church 
but there was quite a bit of growl- 
ing in the congregation that year. 
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I think what bothers me more 
than anything else is the “I don’t 
have to go” attitude. This will be 
the case in our congregation this year 
I know. You see, it’s been decided 
that there will be no Sunday school 
on December 24 or on December 31. 


There are probably some good 
reasons for the decision. The chil- 
dren will be expected to attend the 
family service in the afternoon on 
Christmas Eve. But regular morning 
services are planned for that day so 
why not have Sunday school as 
usual? Perhaps some of the teachers 
and classes will plan to attend 
church together in the morning. 


I lose patience with the old saw 
about teachers being too busy to 
prepare a lesson for Christmas Eve. 
We all have to plan our time. We 
take the necessary time for lesson 
preparation for the other Sundays. 
If we’ve finished our Christmas 
shopping and mailing we can find 
time to prepare a lesson. 

Every time we permit people to 
take the “I don’t have to go” at- 
titude we do more harm than good. 
I hate to think that one of the rea- 
sons why children, youth and even 
adults will look forward to Christ- 
mas Eve in their church this year 
may be because “I don’t have to go 
to Sunday school today!” 


Of course the Christmas story 
won't be lost. But it certainly never 
hurts to teach it again. 


Yours, 


Pam 


PS. You can draw your own conclu- 
sions about New Year’s Eve. 
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NEW THIS FALL... 


A choice variety of good reading 


THE PAPAL COUNCIL AND 
THE GOSPEL 


Protestant theologians evaluate 
the coming Vatican Council. 


In this very timely book, distinguished 
theologians on both sides of the Atlan- 


tic present an incisive, scholarly eval- , 
uation of the coming Second Vatican © 


Council ... from the Protestant view- 
point. The writers discuss such topics 
as: Will the Second Vatican Council 
be Ecumenical?; The Roman Catholic 
Church on the Eve of the Council; 
What the Pope intends for the Council; 


Protestant Concerns and the Council. * 


192 pages, cloth $3.95 


LUTHER IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY Luther Lectures, Vol. V 


by D. Peter Brunner and 
Bernard J. Holm 


Martin Luther, the man, his ideas, 
and his works, in relation to the 20th 
Century are the major topics of con- 
sideration in this series of lectures by 
these prominent theologians. 


160 pages, cloth $3.00 


KERYGMA OR GOSPEL TRADITION— 
WHICH CAME FIRST? 


from the Augsburg Theological 


Monograph Series by Robert A. Bartels ¢ 


A well-written treatment that revolves 
around the subject of the kerygma 
(the preaching of the early church) 
and the Gospel tradition (the oral 
account of the life of Jesus which pre- 
ceded the written record), Enables 
student and pastor to obtain a grasp 
of this subject that would otherwise 
take months of technical study. 


144 pages, paper $1.95 


426 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE 


ONE TO ONE 


Communicating the Gospel to the deaf 
and the blind by Erling N. Rolfsrud 


A warmly sympathetic approach to 
the problems of these handicapped 
people and how the Church can help 
them. Written in narrative form. 


128 pages, paper $2.00 


HOME IS WHERE GOD IS 
by Virginia Gangset 


A fascinating, helpful devotional book 
that is based on the daily life experi- 
ences of a typical Christian family. 
Wonderful for family prayer time. 


144 pages, cloth $3.00 


THE DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY 
OF THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


by Heinrich Schmid, translated by 
Charles A. Hay and Henry E. Jacobs 


A compilation of theological state- 
ments drawn from the writings of 14 
prominent Lutheran Theologians of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. This re- 
print edition published in response to 
requests from seminary professors and 
students of theology. 


692 pages, cloth $4.75 


ACCOUNTING METHODS 
FOR THE SMALL CHURCH 


by Manfred Holck, Jr. 


A highly useful manual of practical 
and proved record-keeping procedures 
. . . proper banking procedures, finan- 
cial reports, and many other helps. 
The author is both a pastor and C.P.A. 


128 pages, paper $2,50 


1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Wash. 


26 4th St. N. E., Calgary 
Alberta, Canada 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


the 1961 edition of 


Christmas 


An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art 


VOLUME 31 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


Give a volume of cheer 
and delight to your family... 
church workers. . . shut-ins 
...employees... neighbors 
and other friends! Luxurious 
full-color reproductions/ 
exquisite art and photography/ 
touches of nostalgia from 
Christmases past/music— 
new and old/something 
of interest for everyone! 


PARTIAL LIST OF FEATURES— TWO FINE EDITIONS— 
The Christmas Gospel, illustrated . . . Stories 68 pages, 1036” x 1334" 
and Articles—Our English Bible, Christmas 
on the Mississippi, Christmas Customs, The GIFT EDITION, Pees bound, 
Tree that was an Ugly Duckling . . . Poetry— gift envelope . . . still $1.50 
O Night of Wonder... Music—Slumber Song, 
Mary had a Little Baby... Art for Framing LIBRARY EDITION, cloth 
—and many other fascinating features. DOORN! Uae ee ee still $3.50 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 So. 5th Street * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


lenclose $_____—————C=71 Please send me 
copies Gift Edition ($1.50 ea.) 
copies Library Edition ($3.50 ea.) 
Name 


Address 
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P Young men meet () Kindergarteners (asta ©) 


Lutheran 


Cover: John Odney and Jim Berdahl teach 
kindergarten classes at First Lutheran 
Church, Sioux Falls, $.D. 

Photo courtesy First Church 
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Focus 


lee year the church calendar 
has given us some extra time. 
The Epiphany season is the longest 
it can possibly be. As a result, Lent 
will not begin until March 7. 

Last month’s issue included Mr. 
Belgum’s suggestions for the Epiph- 
any season. The Gesima Sundays, 
often called the forgotten Sundays 
in the church year, are his emphasis 
in this issue (p. 14). It can also be 
suggested that a reason why the 
Gospel lessons for these Sundays 
were chosen was because the Gesima 
Sundays come close to the time of 
spring planting in southern Europe. 
Perhaps these lessons can be a bit 
more meaningful to congregations 
in the southern states. 

Since there are more weeks with- 
out special services this year, there 
may be time to do some evaluating. 
This is why the articles on audio- 
visuals and their use are included. 

Audio-visuals are valid and use- 
ful, ne matter what we may think 
of them, and we should at least try 
to make the most of them. Pas- 
tor Flachmeier (p. 7) gives some 
basic information about audio-visual 
equipment. Mr. Kliphardt (p. LL); 
who is an ordained minister of 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, tells why everyone should 
bother about them. 
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If you're evaluating the audio- 
visual program in your congregation, 
don’t neglect the maps, flat pictures, 
teaching pictures, and charts you 
may have that teachers are apt to 
forget about. A good, flat picture 
can be just as inspiring as a film. 

The Lurueran Tracer is proud 
to be the first to announce the 
publication date and a few details 
about Hymns and Songs for Church 
Schools (p. 17). If you're thinking 
of purchasing or replacing the song 
books you use for church school ses- 
sions and other informal gatherings, 
hold off until you can see a copy of 
the new church school hymnal. This 
new one may be just what you've 
been looking for. 

New church school hymnals aren’t 
published overnight. Work began 
on Hymns and Songs for Church 
Schools before the merger. If you 
could follow the process step by 
step, you'd find it most interesting. 

Next month the annual vacation 
church school issue will be pub- 
lished. Those charged with respon- 
sibility for local vacation schools 
have already begun to make plans. 
It won’t hurt to say it again. Get 
your superintendent and a teacher 
from each department (a team of 
six) to the VCS training day in 
your conference. 


--- a8 a matter of fact 


"The Work of My Church," the new course for junior Lutherans, has 
been published. Planned for use after ''The Story of My Church” 
has been studied, the new course will lead junior age children 
(grades 4, 5, and 6) to say, "My church works, and | can help too!” 


Congregations using the junior Lutherans material in weekday ses- 
sions or in Christian day schools will be using the new course in 
February. Others will want to schedule it for fall use. 


The new 13-session Bible study course, ‘Studies in Acts,'' will be ready 
in March. Classes and groups which have finished the introductory 
Bible study course will want to follow the second course in the 
Search Series. ''Studies in Acts'' has been prepared by Dr. Ger- 
hard H. Doermann, professor of Christian education at the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theological Seminary at Columbus, Ohio. 


If you are planning a Bible study group for adults, ''An Introduc- 
tion to Bible Study" in the Search Series is strongly recommended 
as the first course. 


The next meeting of the Board of Parish Education will be held in Min- 
neapolis, February 5-6. The board plans to consider the overall 
curriculum program and establish policies for the 1963 leadership 
training program. 


There will be a special joint committee session of the Board of Pub- 
lication and the Board of Parish Education on February 7. The 
group will review curriculum materials. 


Joint meetings of district parish education committees have been held 
in December and January throughout the church. At these two-day 
sessions the parish education committees of two districts met with 
their regional or district director and a national staff person. 


The first day was spent in a mutual study of the overall program 
of parish education and in mutual planning. The second day was 
given to matters of particular concern to the districts represented. 


The executive committee of the American Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation will meet in Denver, Colo., February 21-23. ALEA is the 


organization for teachers, pastors, and leaders of the Christian day 
schools in the ALC. 
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at Sioux Falls, S.D. 


2 young men meet 


20 kindergarteners 


By Roma Larson 


Bee giNG a class of five-year- 
olds is really nothing new. Two 
teachers working as a team with 
their two classes isn’t so unique at 
First Church, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
any more. But this year we have 
two young men teaching 20 active 
five-year-olds as a team. The young 
men, freshmen at Augustana Col- 
lege, are 1961 graduates of our 
high school Bible department and 
teacher training course. 

This zs a first for First Lutheran, 
the first time men have ventured 
to teach below the second grade. 
You’d be interested in the reaction 
we've heard. 


A Parent Says— 

“What is my reaction? Joy and 
pride!” says Mr. M. R. Simons, a 
parent and our teacher training 
leader. “Joy that my son, Jimmy, 
takes such an above-average inter- 
est in his Sunday school class. Pride 
that the teachers gained some small 
interest and technique in working 
with this age child in a teacher 
training class in which I had a part. 
John and Jim are to be commended 
for their interest in working with 
five-year-olds in Sunday school—a 
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group that requires special teaching 
skills such as resourcefulness, creativ- 
ity, and kindness. Yes, I’m elated 
at having my Jimmy in this class.” 


A Department Supervisor Says— 


“For a long time I have felt that 
it would be a good idea to have 
men teachers in the kindergarten 
department,” says Mrs. Les Skattum, 
our department supervisor. “Last 
year I had the opportunity to see 
our senior church school class at 
work during one of their teacher 
training course classes. What a won- 
derful group of young people, and 
so many young men! 

“T decided then and there that 
I would get as many as I could 
from this group to teach in my 
department. Every Sunday morning 
gives me a special thrill when I 
watch these fine young men in ac- 
tion. Their enthusiasm, interest, co- 
operation and effort to try some- 
thing new has more than fulfilled 
my dreams. The youngsters in their 
class seem to feel they have very 
special teachers too. Unusual young 


Miss Larson is director of education at 
First Lutheran Church, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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men? Yes, I think they are, but I 
wonder if we don’t have many un- 
usual young people in many of our 
congregations.” 


The Two Young Men Say— 

“It has been a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for us to be able to work 
with these children,” say John Od- 
ney and Jim Berdahl. “Although 
we have already learned a great 
deal from teaching them, they still 
are quick to show us how little we 
actually do know. The staff and 
supervisors have gone out of their 
way to make us feel at home as 
instructors in the kindergarten de- 


partment. We have certainly en- 
joyed this experience, and are sure 
we will continue to do so.” 

Everyone who observes our Sun- 
day school in action is thrilled by 
the responsible positions our young 
people have taken in education. 
Eleven young men and women grad. 
uates of last spring are busily en- 
gaged in serving the church this 
way. John and Jim are only two 
of the fine young people who have 
accepted as their place of service 
teaching the faith they themselves 
have been taught. They are a con- 
stant inspiration and challenge to 
the rest of us. 


Classes sit together when one teacher tells the story. 


Concerning Audio-Visuals 


PROJECTED AIDS 
are in your REACH 


By W. A. FLracHMEIER 


O YOU recall that blustery Sun- 

day morning when it seemed to 
take forever tor the crowd to go 
through the wide portals of the 
church? What was wrong? Only 
one of the two doors was open. 
Perhaps your Sunday school has a 
similar problem. An inventory may 
bring to light a dilapidated diorama, 
dusty chalkboards, and a fine set of 
maps, but no projection equipment. 
If so, then two things need to be 
done: Get the non-projected aids 
used and introduce projected ma- 
terials. This story will give point- 
ers on doing the latter. 

Your first problem is to develop 
interest. Talk about the value of 
visuals and make posters to call at- 
tention to it.t Arrange a demonstra- 


Pastor Flachmeier serves the Shiloh- 
Sublime Lutheran Parish in Texas and is 
supervisor of the Audio-Visual Library of 
the Lutheran Church School Association 
of the Southern District of the ALC. 
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tion—with borrowed equipment if 
necessary. Get your education com- 
mittee to see the filmstrip “Why 
Use Audio-Visuals in a Church?”? 
Or let your junior Lutheran leaders 
see how much interest a filmstrip 
such as “Missionaries at Work in 
India”? or “A Drop in the Bucket” 
can generate in youngsters. Or get 
the church women to view a film- 
strip on “the cause of the month” 
especially if it is world missions. 

If you cannot get a good attend- 
ance any other way, ask a public 
school teacher who uses visuals to 
discuss the use of projected instruc- 


1. See page 19 of the April 1961 issue 
of THe LuTHERAN TEACHER. 

2. From the “Training Kit for Using 
Audio-Visuals in a Church” (Family 
Films). 

3. Filmstrips and films mentioned are 
available from the Augsburg Publishing 
House Films Departments. Churches in the 
Southern District should check with their 
own Audio-Visual Library. 


tional aids or get a shutter bug to 
make slides of local events, activities, 
and personalities. When you have 
awakened interest, it will not be 
too difficult to get funds through 
the budget, memorials, or special 
gifts. 

The next step must be the pur- 
chase of equipment. It is possible 
to buy a late model compact, air- 
cooled projector for less than $40, 
but this kind is good only for very 


Kodaslide Signet 500 


small groups in subdued light. Get 
it later. What you need at first is 
a 500 watt combination filmstrip 
and slide projector with a five-inch 
lens—even though its price is close 
to $100. It can serve large as well 
as small groups at night and even 
by day if the screen can be shaded. 
Make sure you get one that can 
show slides as well as filmstrips, a 
combination projector. 

With this minimum equipment 
much can be accomplished. All levels 
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in your vacation church school can 
be served. You can delight the lit- 
tle folks with “Tamsy” and at the 
same time introduce them to the 
concept of the Good Shepherd. You 
can interest juniors in world mis- 
sions with “Subi” or “Tumba,” and 
analyze catechism truths for inter- 
mediates. You can provide an in- 
structive program for the Luther 
League, the ALCW, or Brother- 
hood. Furthermore you can make a 
real contribution to leadership edu- 
cation. The titles available are vir- 
tually unlimited. 


While hundreds of titles on a 
variety of topics can be used with 
so small an investment, you will 
want to add to your equipment at 
the earliest opportunity. After all, 
some walls are too dingy to make 
perfect screens and the kind lady 
who loaned her bedsheet may want 
it back. So prepare to buy a screen. 
How big? The old rule of thumb 
is that the width of the screen 
should equal one-sixth the distance 
from the most distant viewer to 
the screen. 


That calls for a screen of 70x70 
inches for a group up to 70 persons 
or so and a larger screen for larger 
groups. However, experience with 
TV has shown that smaller screens 
can be used if necessary. If your 
seating space is long and narrow, a 
beaded screen is best, but in a wide 
room a white matte screen is to be 
preferred. Notice that the screen 
recommended is square! Then both 
vertical and horizontal slides may 
be shown. 


The next piece of equipment 
should probably be a record player, 
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especially valuable with materials 
employing a number of voices in- 
stead of a single narrator, such as 
“The Good Book” of the American 
Bible Society and “The Teacher Pre- 
pares” from the Leadership Educa- 
tion Audio-Visual Kit. Select a three 
or four-speed record player with 
good volume which can serve large 
as well as small groups. While a 
7-watt amplifier is satisfactory with 
small groups, 12 watts should be 
used when the group exceeds 100. 


When the time comes to buy a 
second projector and playback you 
may be interested in a combination 
projector-player. It can be set up 
more rapidly and requires only a 
place to plug in, but it may be a 
little heavy to carry. 


If your small table is always clut- 
tered up and the board you place 
above the tops of two folding chairs 
keeps you on edge for fear it will 
slip, you will be interested in a 
projection stand. You can buy one 
for $9.954 or $79.80, but you will 
probably find an adjustable portable 
one that does not slip, and that sells 
for about $40,° most satisfactory. 
With a stand you can throw your 
light beam over the heads of viewers. 


When you have all this equip- 
ment the time has come to consider 
a 16mm movie projector. There are 
many good models on the market. 
It is generally wise to purchase one 
you can get serviced locally. With 
it you can show “Martin Luther” 
and other notable films. With ef- 


4. Write Octo Products, Dept. YC, 48 
Miles Avenue, Fairport, N. Y. 
5. Write Safe-Lock, Inc., 870 W. 25th, 


Hialeah, Florida. 
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ficient light control you can use 
short films in church school as- 
semblies to discuss in classes later. 


Just as important as equipment 
is skill in using it. To operate a film- 
strip and slide projector is so sim- 
ple that a few pointers by your 
dealer and a little practice will be 


Kodak Pageant Sound Projector 


sufficient to get you started. You 
will pick up some refinements by 
yourself. Manuals are available. 


Since, however, audio-visuals are 
not substitute teachers but only tools 
for good teachers, utilization is an 
art that must be learned and de- 
veloped. Some firms build a mini- 
mum of guidance directly into their 
sound filmstrips. Things to look 
for are often listed on introductory 
frames of the filmstrips and discus- 
sion questions are sometimes sug- 


6. Send 75c to International Journal of 
Religious Education, Box 303, New York 
27, N. Y., for special A-V issue published 
in November, 1957. 


gested on special bands at the end 
of the record. 

The Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit and some other titles 
provide comprehensive suggestions 
in the printed guides that come 
with each title. Books, magazines, 
conference courses, and_ especially 
workshops, give additional help. 
The creative teacher will soon dis- 
cover possible variations and use a 
visual aid to introduce a unit or 
lesson, to present the main thought, 
or to summarize the lesson. 


The next problem is getting the 
materials. Let various teachers and 
leaders list the titles recommended 
in their guides. How you proceed 
from there will depend on the funds 
available. In most cases you will 
look for agencies from which you 
can rent films, such as libraries of 
councils of churches, LWA distribu- 
tors or commercial firms. 


The Augsburg Catalog of Reli- 
gious Films and Filmstrips is free 
upon request. Churches of the South- 
ern District will write Texas Lu- 
theran A-V Library for a catalog. 
Finally you will determine what to 
rent and what to buy. The main 
criterion may be the anticipated fre- 
quency of use. A second criterion 
may be a balance according to con- 
tent and age-level. At an early date 
you will want to include materials 
for the guidance of new teachers, 


such as “The Teacher Teaches.” 


Even when you have equipment, 
materials, and personnel, the con- 
tinuance of the program is not as- 
sured. A committee on equipment 
needs to set up a materials center 
where everything — including non- 
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projected materials —is carefully 
stored and catalogued so that it can 
be readily checked out and in. A 
preview corner with a small viewer 
should be part of this center. 


Furthermore an equipment man- 
ager and a visual aids promoter need 
to be appointed. The manager of the 
center must see that everything is 
in good repair, that extra lamps are 
on hand, and that the center is open 
at the right time. The A-V director 
needs to be not only a resource per- 
son but an active promoter who 
keeps the staff informed of lesson- 
related materials available. 


One of these persons should train 
pupil-operators and develop teams 
of pupils in all departments above 
primary to set up and take down 
equipment in a minimum of time. 
Under this arrangement teachers 
will not be frustrated by defective 
machines or by the trouble of han- 
dling equipment, and pupils will 
be encouraged by the opportunity 
to do something to their liking 


As needs arise or opportunities 
beckon, you may add a tape recorder 
and an opaque projector to your 
equipment—or even an_ overhead 
and a transparency projector. You 
may find it worthwhile to investi- 
gate the possibilities of 16mm film 
projectors with built-in screens for 
classroom use and 8mm films with 
magnetic sound. When adding film- 
strip and slide equipment you will 
consider automatic, micromatic, and 
other features. In the meantime you 
can get by with far less—and still 
teach more than you could teach 
without these modern tools of in- 
structional communication. 
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Concerning Audio-Visuals 


Overcoming Teaching 


Barriers 


By Donatp J. KripHarptr 


PA LONE using audio-visuals in 
the church (or anywhere, for 
that matter) knows that without the 
lifeblood of leadership development, 
such use soon becomes anemic. One 
family in five moves each year; one 
teacher or leader in three must be 
replaced every year. Thus, the de- 
velopment job is timeless. 

Furthermore, it features at least 
two primary parts. People need mo- 
tivation to involvement first. They 
need consideration of concepts and 
skills second. Reams have been writ- 
ten on the latter segment, but rela- 
tively little can be found on a major 
phase of the former. 

In the midst of already crowded 
schedules, why should anyone bother 


with A-Vs? 

Let’s look at some logic. We have 
the most important mission of man- 
kind in the church. For that mission 
to be manifest, it must be shared, 
it must be communicated—by the 
church, dy you and me. Solid re- 
search and practical experience have 
proven that A-V methods and ma- 
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terials are among the most effec- 
tive means of communication avail- 
able to us today. 


In other words, motivation should 
begin with the Great Commission, 
with the bedrock of our Christian 
being, with the dedication to doing 
the dest job with the dest insights 
and instruments at hand. It’s not 
that simple, of course. 


Many real obstacles to A-V use 
still stand in the way. There are 
valid reasons why some people just 
won't use A-Vs. But there are valid 
responses to these reasons, too. Rec- 
ognition of these barriers and of the 
steps to hurdle them could be the 
most potent part of a_ leadership 
program. 

1. TRADITION (“We've gotten 
along without them ‘til now; we'll 
continue to get along without them 
in the future.”) If this Christian is 
consistent, he had better sell his au- 
tomobile, switch back to kerosene 
lamps, and move into a log cabin. 


Reprinted from the January-March 1961 
issue of Your Church. 


God’s progressive revelation is won- 
drous, indeed, and we must respond 
to it as he makes known his many 
miracles year after year. The great 
family of A-V products and prin- 
ciples is God-given. Jesus in his 
word-picture parables, writings in 
the sand, and repeated references to 
symbols of truth knew this centuries 
ago. 


2. DIGNITY (“Some things may 
be proper outside the church build- 
ing but improper inside it; after 
all, it is God’s house.”) The point 
is well-taken but a bit naive. Histori- 
cally, the church has encouraged the 
visual arts as evidenced in stained 
glass, in altars and other worship 
centers, and in the overall architec- 
ture of any place of worship. Used 
according to proven learning prin- 
ciples, all A-V means to Christian 
education, inspiration, and motiva- 
tion are appropriate in the church. 


3. JEALOUSY (“No preacher or 
teacher will ever be replaced by a 
screen and sound projector in my 
church!) Amen, brother, so should 
it ever be. No A-V advisor worth 
his amperes would argue the point. 
Just as the organ never was intended 
to replace congregational singing but 
to complement it, the A-V material 
never was intended to crowd teach- 
ing or preaching but to reinforce 
them, to amplify them. Occasionally, 
a motion picture or chalktalk may 
supply all or part of a “visual” mes- 
sage, but not on a permanent basis. 


4. MIS-USE (“I’ve never seen 
one of those things used right yet; 
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those who try violate almost every 
law of learning.”) Well, if the shoe 
fits, it should be put on. The truth 
may hurt, yet it may be only a par- 
tial truth. Sadly enough, some A-V 
enthusiasts have brought more hurt 
than help to their colleagues. They 
have suggested that other links on 
the learning ladder are obsolete with 
A-Vs around, or they have made 
some mechanical miscues while try- 
ing to conduct a carefully-planned 
utilization. Even so, Ben Franklin 
did not harness lightning on his 
first (or second) try and perhaps 
“new” materials and methods will 
not be mastered on their initial jobs. 
Is not the point here, however, that, 
given a meaningful challenge and 
helpful tools, one must be ¢rying 
as diligently as possible? 


5. TIME (“It will take so much 
longer to prepare if I use an A-V.”) 
Here again, we can be thankful for 
a shred of truth. No film or flat pic- 
ture ever was produced as a short- 
cut to salvation. While one or an- 
other may accelerate or enrich some 
link of learning, preparation for its 
best use may require more time 
than a less effective means to your 
end. If we take our commission 
seriously, however, such added effort 
—with its potential of added re- 
sults—should be worth the extras in- 
volved 


6. MONEY (“We just can’t af- 
ford them.”) Even if all A-V possi- 
bilities did demand more dollars 
than sense, they would be worth 
considering. Actually, the vast ma- 
jority of members in the family ne- 
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cessitate little or no undue expense. 
Flat pictures can be fashioned from 
a variety of simple materials, models 
may be built with inexpensive papier 
mache. Some A-Vs do cost more 
than a little, to be sure, but they 
are among the most effective. Hon- 
estly, now, how many congregations 
build a church without pews? How 
many churches are without a coffee 
urn? Oh, you say, these things are 
important, we couldn’t get along 
without them. Well, how important 
is your church’s reason for being? 
How important are some of the 
most effective channels for com- 
municating its message? 


7. COMPLEXITY (“Did you 
ever try to set up one of those ma- 
chines?” ) Who will deny the initial 
difficulties in mastering the motion 
picture (or other) projector? Ma- 
chines are machines. Certain skills 
are necessary for their operation. 
We need not apologize profusely for 
them, however. How many of our 
leaders and teachers swear by their 
new electric sewing machine? or 
automatic washer? or power-packed 
car? Have you looked closely at the 
intricate directions and switches for 
their proper use? Why have our 
friends overcome them without 
much of a fuss? Perhaps they have 
realized these machines helped them 
do important jobs better. Well? 


8. TROUBLE (“Too many things 
can go wrong.”) Again, this crit- 
icism holds true only for the minor- 
ity of A-Vs. Not too much can run 
awry when using a map or mural 
or opaque projector. Granted, some 
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A-Vs can run into problems. Yet, 
how many congregations dismiss 
their pastor when he suffers  lar- 
yngitis in the middle of a sermon, 
or sell their organ when it blows 
a gasket during an anthem? We 
live in a finite world. Projection 
lamps will burn out; tapes will 
break. You can count on it. But 
you can count also on preventing 
most such public mishaps through 
the same kind of stewardship you 
would practice on anything of 
worth. 


9. INADEQUACY (“I’ve never 
had any training along this line.”) 
The Twelve Disciples had precious 
little preparation for their highest 
calling. Yet this lack did not limit 
their “followship.” They sought 
whatever skills and understandings 
were necessary because of the faith 
which fired their entire being. Just 
as they received assistance in their 
seeking, anyone today can gain a 
great measure of training and other 
A-V assistance from his denomina- 
tion, local council of churches, and 
nearby A-V dealer. This is the 
kind of commitment and conse- 
quence called for in contemporary 
Christianity. The church and the 
society in which it works is living 
in a revolutionary time. None of 
us is sufhicient to the task before 
us. But through God’s grace, we 
can and will meet his mission 
head-on: with positive dedication, 
with informed insight, with modern 
methods and materials. 


Mr. Kliphardt is director of research 
and utilization in the Department of A-V 
and Broadcast Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 
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Inside the Christian year 


GESIMA 
is the 


GREAT CONNECTOR 


By Harotp J. BeLtcuMm 


F YOU can give the Gesima sea- 

son a unique quality, different 
from joyful Epiphany and sorrow- 
ful Lent, you will do better than 
the church fathers and the theologi- 
ans. They have ignored it. 

There is plenty of time to medi- 
tate on it and to develop something 
interesting for your children. It’s 
still three weeks off. Septuagesima 
means 70 (days before Easter); Sexa- 
gesima, 60; Quinquagesima, 50. The 
last one is exactly right; the other 
two are approximate. Older children 
can be told about the Latin names 
given to these Sundays. 


The Gesima season’s prayers are 
like a whirlpool, drawing in the glad 
and splendid themes of Christmas 
and Epiphany and mingling them 
with the sad and fearful elements 
from Lent and Passion week. With 


Mr. Belgum is director of family life 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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all this it has an everyday, workaday, 
practical quality. 


Green for Growing 


The liturgical color is green. 
Green in the middle of winter? 
Why? It looks back to the green 
of the Christmas tree and ahead to 
the green growing time of Trinity. 
The texts of Gesima tell of grapes 
and wheat growing and _ bearing 
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fruit—of cultivating and pruning— 
of planting and harvesting. It all 
points to spiritual and moral grow- 
ing because “Jesus of Nazareth is 
passing by.” 

Think a little. Let your color 
imagination go. What could you do 
with green in the opening devotions 
or in the class rooms? “He sent 
them into his vineyard” (Septuages- 
ima Gospel). Perhaps wheat could 
be put in pans and grown so that by 
this Sunday the children could bring 
in the sparkling light green sprouts 
of grain. Or they could picture the 
golden yellow ripe grain. 


God That Doest Wonders 


“Thou art the God that doest 
wonders,” says the gradual for Quin- 
quagesima. Could you let the chil- 
dren do something with the yellow 
of God’s sunshine mixed with blue 
of God’s rain from heaven? Blue 
and yellow make green, the color 
of growing things. When Jesus 
healed the blind man (Gospel for 
Quinguagesima) he could see the 
color and glorify the Father’s crea- 
tion—sunshine, water, land, green- 
growing crops. The blue grapes 
make communion wine, the yellow 
grain makes the wafer. Here are 
meaningful symbols for the body 
of Christ. 


All Hands on Deck 


Hands are symbols for Gesima. 
This season tells us we must go out 
and work in God’s kingdom. Hands 
symbolize work. Hands are very 
easy to make. You just put your 
hand on paper and trace it. An in- 
teresting composition can be made of 
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all the hands in the family—father’s, 
mother’s, each child’s, even baby’s. 
Let everybody get into the act and 
make hands. Paint them different 
colors. 

An old symbol for God the Creator 


is a hand coming down out of a 


cloud. Jesus {frequently healed peo- 
ple by the touch of his hand. The 
pastor uses his hand to give a bene- 
diction. 


Think visually! That’s how sym- 
bols are born. What would workers 
in the vineyard do with their hands? 
Dig. Prune. Carry. Lift. Think how 
hands sow, water, weed, cut the 
grain, beat it to thresh it (not now 
but then), sack it up, carry it home. 
Think how our hands can help peo- 
ple who may be blind or crippled 
or in an accident. Our hands can 
guide, raise, steady, wash, bandage. 

Could an opening worship involve 
the children in demonstrating these 
many uses of the hands God has 
given us? Then this could be con- 
nected with the texts for Gesima. 
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Burying the ''Alleluia™’ 

An ancient custom can dramatize 
the coming of Lent. It is the sym- 
bolic burying of the “Alleluia” on 
Quinquagesima Sunday. During 
Lent the Alleluia is never sung. 
Could we do something with this 
idea? Explain it. Sing “Alleluia, 
Song of Sweetness” (58, SBH). 
Then a poster with “Alleluia” let- 
tered in gold could be placed in 
a cofin. The hymn says: “For the 
solemn time is coming when our 
tears for sin must flow.” Tell that 
three days after this Sunday comes 
Ash Wednesday. 


Great Gesima Songs 

Just see how these hymns carry 
the meaning of the Gospels. 

Septuagesima: “He sent them into 
his vineyard.” Sing, “Hark the voice 
of Jesus crying, ‘Who will come and 
work today?’ . . . Let none hear 
you idly saying, “There is nothing 
I can do.’” Isn’t this a good hymn 
(59, SBH) to sing during this 
week? 
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Sexagesima, “A sower went out 
to sow his seed.” “How blessed from 
the bonds of sin” (60, SBH) has 
these wonderful words, “How hap- 
pily the working days in this dear 
service fly.” This is your hymn-for- 
the-week. Connect the “bonds of 
sin” with the handicaps of the seed 
that didn’t grow. We must help peo- 
ple who are in such bonds of sin, 
don’t you think? 

Quinquagesima: The blind man 
sensed that Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by and that his life could 
be completely changed. But we are 
blind too! “Lead me and guide me” 
says the introit for this day. We 
are blind. “Defend us from all evil” 
says the collect. 


Great Themes of Gesima 


If you will let your children make 
posters or banners (or invite the 
artists in your congregation to help) 
then here are some ideas and some 
phrases from the prayers for this 
season to inspire children and ar- 
tists both: 

“The needy shall not always be 
forgotten.” 

“Out of the depths have I cried 
to thee.” 

“Let men know that thou art the 
most high.” 

“Thou hast given a banner to 
them that fear thee.” 

“Defend us from all evil.” 

“Serve the Lord with gladness.” 

Gesima is a connector between 
Christmas joy and Lenten sorrow 
but under it all is the profound 
faith that Easter comes and nothing 
can prevail against the eternal love 


of God for his children. 
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A preview 


THE NEW 
Church School Hymnal 


By Cari F. WELLER 


OMETHING new is on the 

way! When the superintendent 
or department leader picks up the 
songbook to choose some hymns for 
the worship period he'll be able to 
use Hymns and Songs for Church 
Schools. This is the title of the new 
church school hymnal scheduled for 
publication May 1 by Augsburg 
Publishing House. It will be just 
what the title indicates, with some 
interesting features. 

It’s been a long time since any 
of the merging churches published 
a hymnal for use in church schools. 
The new church school hymnal 
will be a welcome addition to our 
congregational life. Adults as well 
as children will enjoy the readable 
typography and the selection of 
hymns at organization meetings and 
informal gatherings. 

The Music Department of Augs- 
burg Publishing House presented a 
list of possible hymns to the joint 
parish education staff of the merg- 
ing churches several years ago. Then 
public school music leaders, church 
school leaders, Lutheran college fac- 
ulty members, and musicians were 
asked for suggestions and com- 
ments. The result is a fine hymnal 
and songbook for church schools 
which includes 257 hymns, approxi- 
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mately 150 from the Service Book 
and Hymnal. 

Miss Ruth Olson, supervisor of 
the Music Department for the pub- 
lishing house, says, “We've tried to 
keep a balance of both sources and 
categories in Hymns and Songs for 
Church Schools. Melodies from vari- 
ous backgrounds, American, Aus- 
trian, Czechoslovakian, Danish, Eng- 
lish, Finnish, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Irish, Moravian, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Polish, Scotch, 
Sicilian, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Welsh, are included.” 

Two hymns appear for the first 
time in any hymnal: “O Jesus 
Christ, to thee may hymns be rising” 
by Daniel Moe, and “O Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit,” by James Boer- 
inger. Original music for the book 
has been composed by Marie Pooler 
and Leland B. Sateren. 

Leaders of preschool and primary 
sessions will be glad to see a special 
section in Hymns and Songs for 
Church Schools for their groups, in- 
cluding nine new and 11 familiar 
songs, a few of which are action 
songs. There will also be two birth- 
day songs, and two each for Easter 
and Christmas. 

The teacher is encouraged to be- 
gin to teach the great hymns to 
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EASTER ; 
He Is Risen 


NEANDER (UNSER HERRSCHER). 87, 87, 77. 


Cecil F. Alexander, 1823-1895, art. 


Joachim Neander, 1650 - 1680 
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Dims his res- ur - rec-tion day; Bright-ly dawns the 
Ris - en to ho - lier ie 


——— Bees 
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cena d == 

man is free Christ has won the Mice i - ry. 
sins Ay NEN, Christ has con-quered hell to - day. 
Tagediant. = east, ppleht - er far our Bast= ers heast. 
EdSteemren beam a AD ne eyes shall stream. 
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EASTER 
The World Itself Keeps Easter Day 
O CHRISTE, REX PIISSIME. 87, 87, 88, 87. 


John M. Neale, 1818-1866, alt. Plae Canttlones, 1582 
Joy fully Harm. Marie Pooler, 1928- 


ear eae ct 


1.The world it-self keepsEast-er Day, And East-er larks are sing - ing; 
2. There stoodthree Mar-ys by thetomb,On East-ermorn-ing ear - ly; 
3.But  ear- lier still the an-gel sped,His news of com-fort giv - ing; 


——— 
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And _ East-er flowrs are bloom-ing gay, And East-er buds are spring-ing: 
When day had scarce- ly chased the gloom, And dew was white and pearl - y: 
And ‘Why; he said, ‘a- more the dead Thusseck ye for the liv - ing? 
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ae le - ei ia, al-le-lu-ia: The Lord i all ae lives a - new, 
- le-lu-ia, al-le-lu-ia: With lov-ing but with err-ing mind, 
Al - le-lu-ia, .al -le-lJu-ia: The Lord hathrisen, x all things tell: 
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And all his works are ris-ingtoo: Ho-san-na in  ex-cel - sis. 


They came the Prince of Life to find: Ho-san-na in ex-cel - sis. 
Good Chris- uh s, see ye rise. as well! Ho-san-na in  ex-cel - sis. 


Lipa ee re eee 


Harmonization copyright Augsburg Publishing House. 
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vad Come, Jesus, Holy Child,to Me 
PUER NOBIS NASCITUR. L. M. 


Hofgesangbuch, Leipzig, 1672 Composed or adapted by 
Tr. Paul Z. Strodach, 1876-1947 Michael Praetorius, 1571-1621 
Martin Shaw, 1875-1958 


Appia 


1:Come,~ Je = sus, ‘ho =-ly,. Childy“to - .me;) Close) tightamy, 
2.And leave me not, thou wel-come Guest, But in thy 
and love I wait for thee To come with 


i 
1 


heart to all but thee; And with thy Ho-ly  Spir - it’s 
fa - vor let me _ rest; With thee a - lone will al - ways 
thy good gifts to me. Stay close to me _ all through my 


re ee ee 
re 


grace Make me, dear Lord, thy dwell-ing place. 
be All joy and bless-ed-ness for me. 
st vi i me sing in heaventhy praise. - mens 
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Text from THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL AND SERVICE BOOK, copyright 1929, Board of 
Publication, The United Lutheran Church tn America. 

Musle Reprinted from SONGS OF PRAISE, ENLARGED EDITION, by permission of Oxford 
University Press, London, 
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MAKING THE ABSTRACT CONCRETE 


By Gorpvon O. Sotomonson 


ECENTLY I read the mind- 

catching story of the woman 
who was seeking to calm down her 
irate husband. He had just com- 
pleted pouring a slab of cement for 
a new driveway. Just as he was 
making the last sweep of the finish- 
ing trowel, a couple of the neigh- 
bors’ children came too close, stum- 
bled and fell in headlong. 

“But, dear, you love children!” 
the wife tried to remind the furious 
husband. 

“Yes, I may love them in the ab- 
stract, but not in the concrete!” 


Isn’t this our challenge as teach- 
ers in the church schools? We are 
faced with the problems of bringing 
the concepts, the thoughts, the con- 
tent, and the expressions of our 
faith out of the abstract and into 
the concrete situations of life. 

How well are we able to spell 
out for our children the real mean- 
ing of forgiveness unless we can 
frame it or express it or demonstrate 
it in a concrete and specific situa- 
tion? I suggest you try a bit of role 
playing at this point. Let each child 
take a part and be that person in- 
volved. Try it! 

Another example would be that 
of helping the children to under- 
stand our Christian concept of love. 
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Too often we leave them with only 
an abstract view. Could we not help 
them see love in a concrete situation 
by first letting them dramatize the 
story of the Good Samaritan, and 
then follow this by dramatizing an 
accident scene along our highways 
today? 

Then, of course, we must be alert 
constantly to the role we play right 
in the classroom when we are speak- 
ing of these abstracts of faith. Un- 
awares, we can create a positive or 
a negative response by such a sim- 
ple thing as our facial expression. 
Dr. Wallace Asper, curriculum co- 
ordinator of the Department of Par- 
ish Education, told of a small boy 
who was quizzed by his mother 
about what the teacher had said. 

“Oh, something about God is 
love,” he replied, “but everytime 
she said it, she said it through her 
teeth!” 

Role playing, dramatizing, or just 
a smile on our face—these are some 
ways of helping to bring the ab- 
stract matters of our faith down 
into the realistic, specific, and con- 
crete situation of life. Will you 
try it? 


Mr. Solomonson is director of parish 
education for the Southwestern Minnesota 
District. 
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Direct 


lines 


By C. Ricuarp Evenson 


| en year the vacation church 
school training program is dif- 
ferent! 

The VCS clinics have moved from 
one (or more) in every conference 
to one in every parish. They will 
still be departmental. Every teacher 
will have direct help and training. 

But they've changed their name. 
Now they are called “Get Ready 
Sessions.” They will take no time 
in promoting or “selling” materials, 
but will be a practical preparation 
for actual VCS classroom teaching 
of the course, “We Believe.” 

For that reason they really won't 
take any extra time at all. They 
will simply be part of the teacher’s 
preparation for teaching. In fact, 
they will save time for every teacher 
because they will be a more sys- 
tematic and efficient preparation 
than most teachers would manage 
by themselves. The “Get Ready Ses- 
sions” will save time, too, because 
they will guide teachers to team up, 
share loads, in their study of and 
preparations for “We Believe.” 

And the “Get Ready Sessions” 
will be held when the teachers of 
your own parish can best make 
use of them. 

Yes, there'll be a trained lead- 
er, too. Every congregation should 
name one leader from the teachers 
of each VCS department. If there 
are only two teachers in the pri- 
mary department, for instance, one 
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should be designated the leader. If 
there is only one teacher for the de- 
partment, that teacher is the desig- 
nated leader. 

All leaders, but only the leaders, 
together with the VCS superintend- 
ent, will come to a VCS leaders’ 
Training Day held in an easily ac- 
cessible area of your conference for 
2% hours some afternoon or eve- 
ning in late February, March, or 
early April. 

The VCS leaders’ Training Day 
will be led by the regional or dis- 
trict director of parish education. 
Watch for announcement of time 
and place from him. 

At the Training Day VCS lead- 
ers will meet one of the latest edu- 
cational devices—a teaching ma- 
chine, in the form of a “Tutor 
Chart.” Experience has shown that 
VCS leaders using the Tutor Chart 
can accomplish a remarkable amount 
of training in a relatively short time. 
It’s really new. It’s really different. 
And it makes possible this whole 
move of the old VCS clinics into 
the new “Get Ready Sessions” of 
the parish. 

All of these new developments in 
the VCS teacher training program 
are the direct outgrowth of the ef- 
fort of your Department of Parish 
Education to assist the congrega- 
tions of the church in their Chris- 
tian nurture of young and old. 

All of these efforts are to pro- 
vide for the children and youth of 
our vacation schools our very finest 
teaching. Here we teach the central 
tenets of our faith—the summary 
of what “We Believe.” 


Dr. Evenson is executive director of the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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What’s new to view? 


By Mabel Sihier 


The Bible and the Presidents is 
a series of filmstrips in full color 
artwork with dramatic narration, 
produced by Cathedral Films for 
the American Bible Society. It 
points up with telling impact the 
influence of the Holy Bible on the 
lives and decisions of four great 
American presidents, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


This series is highly recom- 
mended for use with children, 
young people, and adults to de- 
velop greater appreciation of 
America, which has been founded 
by men who were guided by the 
Word of God. 


Complete series, 4 filmstrips, 2 records 
in attractive volume box (BP-I00) 


sale $25.00 
Individual filmstrip ..... -...sale 6.00 
Individual record ......... sale 3.00 


Mrs. Sihler is films supervisor in the 
Films Department of Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. 


Parish 


Education 


Prans 


By R. A. VocELEY 


HEN the oldest of our church 

schools, the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, began classes in 1830 
there were two students and one 
professor meeting in a small brick 
building. In September 1961 when 
the youngest, California Lutheran 
College, began there were 300 stu- 
dents, 35 faculty members, and a 
206 acre campus. Higher education, 
particularly California Lutheran Col- 
lege, is one of the 1962 special 
church school projects. 


Another Project? 

Yes, another project. Many of our 
Sunday schools receive special of- 
ferings once or twice a year for the 
benevolence program of the ALC. 
Others should consider adding the 
project to their program. In 1960 
Our Savior Church at Smyrna, Ga., 
and Good Shepherd School in Ethi- 
opia received gifts from our church 
schools. In 1961 offerings were given 
for the Jubilee Year and our mis- 
sion work in Brazil and Ethiopia. 

Gifts given by your church school 
for benevolence, in this case Cali- 
fornia Lutheran College, are applied 
to the regular budget and the for- 
ward phase of the budget of the 
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ALC. These gifts will be credited 
to your congregation by the treas- 
urer of the church. 


Help Available? 


Materials prepared by the Stew- 
ardship Office and the Department 
of Higher Education are being sent 
to each pastor, superintendent, and 
parish education committee chair- 
man whose name and address has 
been sent in. These offices have 
worked in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Parish Education to en- 
list your help and interest. 

The September 26, 1961, issue of 
The Lutheran Standard and the No- 
vember 1961 issue of One will pro- 
vide more information and pictures 
you can use. 


There's More! 


Special offerings given by church 
schools for higher education will 
also be used to strengthen the library 
facilities at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Columbus. 
This seminary’s library has always 
been housed with the Capital Uni- 
versity library. Now that the semi- 
nary is a separate institution on 
the campus, the seminary volumes 
should be separated and made avail- 


able to the student body. 


Examine the stewardship material 
about the California Lutheran Col- 
lege and the higher education em- 
phasis. Order the quantity you plan 
to use. This is another opportun- 
ity for stewardship training in the 
church school. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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American Uniform Series 


By James R. DarNELL 


N PREPARING these lessons the 

teacher must begin to read and 
study early in the week. It will help 
to outline the lesson text, highlight- 
ing certain important verses. This 
will also show patterns and open 
your eyes to the overall message 
and the relationships of events with- 
in the lessons. 


Throughout these lessons we 
should look for the gospel message. 
God threatens and warns, but in 
every situation he reiterates the 
promises for those who hear his 
Word and keep it. 

When I was a youngster I thought 
the books of the Bible were in 
chronological order, like most his- 
tory books. Genesis of course was 
first, and so Malachi must be last. 
It is important that these lessons be 
seen in their historical sequence. A 
look into these texts and lessons will 
help your understanding of history. 
It helps to discover that the three 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah 
were contemporaries, each writing 


between 785 and 700 B.C. 
FEBRUARY 1962 


Does your class have a time-line? 
(See the LurHERAN TrEacuer for De- 
cember 1961, p. 24.) A plastic over- 
lay illustrating the periods covered 
by the writings of all the prophets 
could be helpful. The information 
is summarized in a Bible dictionary. 


Lesson 18—Amos Preaches 
Reformation in Israel 

Amos was literally a prophet of 
doom. You must look carefully to 
see anything but impending disaster 
in his book. Note Amos 3:12. This 
may not sound very much like a 
promise but even the remnant was 
saved only because God still loved 
his creation. The hope held out to 
Israel is related in Amos 5:4, 6, 14, 
and 15. 

Amos 7 and 8 record several 
visions. Any of these—locusts, fire, 
a plumbline, a basket of summer 
fruit—could be a meaningful rep- 
resentation for the prophecy of 
Amos. The plumbline is perhaps the 


Pastor Darnell serves Grace Church, 
Greenville, Ohio. 
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most peculiar to the book, and the 
easiest to recreate: a pointed weight 
hanging on a piece of string. 

We often think of the Psalms 
only in terms of joy and praise, but 
there are several which are well 
suited to the note of doom in Amos. 
Psalm 44:9-16 could have been writ- 
ten in Amos’ day. Amos 4:4-5 gives 
reason for the condition described 
in Psalm 80:4-6. Psalm 82:3, 4 could 
be a prayer springing from the con- 
ditions related in Amos 2:6-8. Per- 
haps your class could write a psalm- 
like responsive reading in character 
with the Book of Amos. 

Be sure to see the greatest threat 
which God makes in the whole 
book, Amos 8:11, 12. We are among 
all men the most blessed so far as 
access to the Scripture is concerned. 
The day can come when the warn- 
ing prophecy is fulfilled among us. 

Take note of who is blamed for 
all of Israel’s troubles in Amos 7: 
12, 13. (This is like blaming the 
weatherman for bad weather just 
because he tries to warn us that it’s 
coming.) For whom does Amaziah 
claim the Temple? It is not God’s, 
but the king’s! 


Lesson 19—Hosea Announces 
the Fall of Israel 


Perhaps you grow tired of read- 
ing, “This lesson requires careful 
study and preparation,” but it can- 
not be overstated. With the inva- 
sion of TV into our homes, cheap 
and sensational magazines, and the 
advanced level of a knowledge of 
adult subjects that our pupils have, 
a poor presentation of Hosea’s mes- 
sage could be near fatal. It would 
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lead people to believe that even God 
has accepted the “modern” concepts 
of infidelity and approves of what 
has become part of American so- 
ciety. 

Know exactly what the purpose 
of this lesson is and what your 
aim for it will be. It is meant to 
demonstrate God’s excelling love for 
Israel, his bride. Israel is never glori- 
fied for what she has done; she is 
condemned. Note Hosea 1:2 where 
“harlotry” and “forsaking the Lord” 
are equated. 


God faces the fact that Israel is 
now nothing but a harlot. She has 
sinned and is sinning. But despite 
this, God buys her back—redeems 
her—because he loves her. This is 
a totally one-sided love story. We 
could condemn Israel, and see how 
God appears to be made a fool 
of. But if we have any powers of 
observation at all, we can recognize 
that God does exactly this same 
thing for us today as we continually 
stray away—yes, “play the harlot” 
—and through his love, he buys us 
back. 


Note Hosea 1:7. Then read Psalm 
44:1-3 and 60:11-12. Psalm or hymn 
writing could be suggested for this 
lesson. Someone more daring might 
try to approach this lesson with a 
modern music introduction. Just 
listen (if you can stand it) to the 
teenagers’ “Top Ten.” You'll hear 
one after the other with the refrain, 
“after you're done playing around, 
Pll take you back.” (Now don’t 
laugh or take offense. We had some 
like this when we were younger.) 
This suggestion is merely a way of 
starting where the young people are 
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and taking them along a step at a 
time to the point at which you are 
aiming. This could, in fact, be a 
most interesting and lively discus- 
sion. 


Lesson 20—Isaiah: Judgment 
in Judah 

Isaiah’s is an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the divine call into the serv- 
ice of God. Men still receive a divine 
call to serve God in various ways. 
Perhaps someone in your class could 
have an interview with the pastor 
about his own call into the ministry. 
Other pupils could have interviews 
with other full time workers in 
your congregation and with those 
consecrated people who feel God 
has called them to their life’s work. 
Have the class suggest some ques- 
tions that should be asked in the 
interviews. 

Don’t neglect Isaiah’s vision in 
6:1-8. What imagery there is here! 
Ask the pupils to close their eyes 
while someone reads the passage 
aloud. Have them envision the 
scene. A recording of “Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord Ged Almighty” would 
add to the effect. Then encourage 
the class to express themselves visu- 
ally by means of drawing, painting, 
or making a mobile which would be 
a symbolic interpretation of the les- 
son. Making a collage of various 
materials could also be suggested. 

Be sure to point up the drastic 
sanctification God employs as he 
has an angel use a hot coal to 
cleanse the unclean lips of Isaiah. 
Note Isaiah’s opinion of himself 
compared to the people surrounding 
him (6:5) which may be one reason 
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why God chose him—his true hu- 
mility. 


Lesson 21—Isaiah: Comfort 
for Judah 


Choose the verses ahead of time 
which you will use to elaborate the 
aim of your lesson. Choose some 
which are quoted in the New Testa- 
ment and have some pupils ready 
to read these passages aloud. As you 
use Isaiah 53, point out that these 
words were written about 700 years 
before Christ was born. How vivid- 
ly we can see the Calvary scene! 

Your class might like to compile 
a notebook or scrapbook on a part 
of Isaiah. Have each one choose a 
passage from Chapter 40, and then 
look through magazines or news- 
papers for pictures or articles which 
are analogous. For example, for 
Isaiah 40:7, 8, a picture of Gibraltar 
surrounded by pictures of barren 
trees in late fall with withered flow- 
ers and a picked-over cornfield could 
be arranged. For Isaiah 40:11, any 
number of Lutheran World Action 
pictures of feeding the hungry and 
giving medical aid to the sick could 
be used. Isaiah 40:12 could be illus- 
trated with a map of outer space. 
Isaiah 40:13, 14 might be illustrated 
with the picture of a board of di- 
rectors’ meeting. 

Let the class think of their own 
analogies. You'll have to bring the 
magazines to get them started. Then 
they may want to continue at home 
to look for others. Mark each pas- 
sage and place them in order. When 
the scrapbook is finished, the chap- 
ter can probably be “read” with few, 
if any, of the words of the texts. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Gracre GABRIELSEN 


About God and Me 


a ae Teacher's Guide provides 
more than enough help for the 
lessons you will use in February. 
See the September 1961 issue for the 
suggested schedule. 


My Second Sunday School Book 

Cuapters 23, 24, and 25 can be 
unified under the theme, “Jesus 
Teaches Me.” Have the children 
make a booklet about these three 
lessons. 

CuHapTer 23: Have the children 
look at the Bible verses in CHAPTERS 
18, 21, 24, 30, and 35. These con- 
tain Bible verses spoken by Jesus. 
Have the child copy one verse of 
his choice and illustrate what it 
means to him. 

CuapTer 24: Plan making a rebus 
with the children. Talk about each 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer. Have 
the children print the petition, using 
a picture instead of the printed word 
in some places. Words that can be 
pictured are Father, earth, us, bread, 
and the like. Dittoed or carbon 
copies of the prayer with some 
blank spaces where the children can 
draw the picture will be helpful for 
those who print slowly. 

Cuapter 25: Have the children 
paper tear a picture of something 
they have learned in Sunday school 
or a way in which they have learned 
something in Sunday school this 
year. See Making the Most of Ac- 
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tivities for Learning, Primary De- 
partment, Leaflet No. 1 for informa- 
tion about paper tearing. 


God Speaks to Me 


Cuapters 32, 33, and 34 cover the 
last section of the unit on the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

For Cuaprer 32 divide the hang- 
ing into two sections. Label the top 
section, “Lord, forgive us.” Have 
the children draw pictures of times 
when they have needed to be for- 
given. The bottom part should be 
labeled, “As we forgive others.” 
Have the children talk about pic- 
ture possibilities and then some of 
the children can illustrate them. The 
bottom can contain a prayer or a 
number of prayers written by indi- 
vidual children or as a group, re- 
lating to the petition. 


Cuapter 33: Have printed at the 
top of the hanging, “Lead us not 
into temptation.” At the side list 
phrases such as, at home, at school, 
at play, at church, and others that 
the children might suggest. The 
children may draw pictures to illus- 
trate the temptations that may come 
in each of these places. 


CuHarter 34: Have the children 
think of heroes they know from 
stories they have read. In these stor- 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of primary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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ies the hero usually is what he is 
because of what he himself does. 
Heroes of faith are different. In the 
conclusion to the Lord’s Prayer we 
see that the power used by heroes 
of faith comes from God. They, in 
turn, see that God receives the glory 
for what they have done. Help the 
children to realize that they can be 
heroes of faith by living, trusting, 
and obeying Jesus. 

For the hanging, have each of the 
children choose one of the heroes 
of faith pictured or talked about in 
the lesson. Have them draw a pic- 
ture illustrating some event in the 
life of this person that shows he 
was a hero of faith who used the 
power that God had given him for 
the glory of God. Talk about possi- 


ttl 


And forgive us 
our trespasses 


Lead us not 
into temptation 


ball} | tem com 


bilities first. Give paper to individ- 
ual children when they have thought 
of something to picture. When they 
are finished, have each child tell 
about his own picture. 

Review: Make arrangements with 
another class, department, the par- 
ents of your children, or your whole 
congregation, to share with them 
some of the things you have been 
learning about the Lord’s Prayer. 
Spend this session in making plans 
for how this will be done. Will you 
dramatize something, sing some- 
thing, have a choral reading, show 
your hangings or book, or have a 
quiz show? When will be the best 
time to do this? Will you need to 
make invitations or other arrange- 
ments? 


ye vf 


For thine is the 
kingdom, and the 
power, and the 
glory, forever 
and ever. Amen. 


hae pachecncol Fal 
eee sei 
t — at pl 
oe eee 
— at church [2a] 
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Heroes of faith 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Lavuretra Munpr 


Listening to God 

Lxesson 22: The children will be 
interested in the history of the Pass- 
over. Have them find out all they 
can about the Passover and report 
to the class. Discuss the significance 
of Christ’s washing the feet of the 
disciples. 

Lesson 23: Have the children 
draw a simple map of the then- 
known world, tracing the route of 
Paul’s Second Journey. Also mark 
some of the important places through 
which he traveled. 

Lesson 24: Try to find all the 
available information on what Phil- 
ippi was like in the days of Paul. 
Have the children find out what 
they can about Lydia. 

Lesson 25: Let each child create 
his own illustration of some event 
in the life of Paul. It might be 
done by a drawing, a diorama, a 
poster, or a chalk drawing. After 
each is completed, let each child tell 
the story he is illustrating to the 
class. 


God's Chosen People 


Lxsson 22: Make a study of the 
musical instruments used in the time 
of David. Let each student pick one 
about which he will do a special 
study, drawing a picture of the in- 
strument. 

Lesson 23: The class might like 
to construct a model of Solomon’s 
Temple from clay or construction 
paper. Pick out one or two of the 
wise sayings of Solomon from the 
Book of Proverbs to be memorized. 
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Lesson 24: Divide the class into 
two groups, each to make a large 
map of one of the two kingdoms. 
Locate each of the Twelve Tribes 
on the maps. 

Lesson 25: Let the children imag- 
ine how they would have felt had 
they been the son of the widow. 
Write the conversation that might 
have taken place as the widow of- 
fered to share what they had and 
what they said when Elijah made 
his promise. 


Forward with Christ 


Lesson 22: Have the children 
study the program of Lutheran 
World Relief. Discuss in class. Could 
they prepare a report to be pub- 
lished in the church’s bulletin or 
parish paper? 

Lesson 23: Make a list of as many 
ways as the class can think of that 
sixth graders can obey the com- 
mand, “A new commandment I 
give to you, that you love one an- 
other.” 

Lesson 24: Write the conversa- 
tion that might have taken place 
between two unbelieving Jews as 
they watched the Palm Sunday pro- 
cession into Jerusalem. 

Lesson 25: Imagine that you were 
one of the disciples who was present 
at the institution of the Sacrament. 
The next morning you met a friend. 
Write the story that you would 
tell him of the events of the evening 
before. 


Miss Mundt is director of education at 
Bethlehem Church, Aberdeen, S. D. 
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INTERMEDIATE 


The People and the Promise 
By Cart F. WELLER 


ie IS difficult to provide enrich- 
ments for this course, for some 
have begun in September while oth- 
ers started in October. If you are 
beginning Unir 4, some sugges- 
tions were given last month. 

Others may be completing Unrr 
4 this month. If you are using a 
large outline map of Palestine, a 
chart, a time line, a mural or frieze, 
be sure to do something with it at 
each session. Point to it, add some- 
thing, relate it to the discussion. 

Continually encourage your class 
to assume responsibility for activi- 
ties and projects which grow out 
of the lesson. If they will volunteer, 
so much the better. 

Look ahead to Unir 5. Is there a 
reference book I can use? Am I 
sure of myself when I discuss the 
historical sequence of Israel’s Gold- 
en Age? How can I best prepare 
to teach this unit? 


On the Way 


By Marvin KeETTERLING 


Lesson 22: Ask your students to 
choose one of the “big, old words” 
and to sketch, illustrate, or draw a 
picture which its meaning suggests. 

Lesson 23: The questions, Who, 
What, When, Where, How and 
Why, can be asked as the class 
studies Matthew 25:31-46. 

Lesson 24: Luther’s Explanation 
of the Third Article of the Creed 
provides a good outline to follow 
in a discussion of the Holy Spirit. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Lesson 25: Compare and contrast 
the words “redemption” and “sancti- 
fication” with the class to clarify 
their meaning for the Christian. 


Opening Our Bibles 


Lesson 22: Use resource material 
to prepare for your discussion of the 
prophetical books. Halley’s Pocket 
Bible Handbook, and a Bible dic- 
tionary are some of the helps you 
may have. A large chart listing the 
prophetical books in biblical order 
and “The Time of Prophets” (p. 
50) will be helpful to post before 
the class. 

Lessons 23, 24, and 25: A good 
rule to follow in successful teaching 
is to tell the student nothing he 
can learn for himself. The teacher 
must provide the impetus that will 
encourage the pupil to search for 
truth himself. Provide the resources 
and, with direction, let the students 
discover for themselves. It is impor- 
tant that the student know how to 
use a certain resource book before 
he is asked to do so. 

It would be well to have three 
or four different resource books 
available. Assign two or three stu- 
dents to each of the resources and 
ask them to find out as much about 
the life and times of the prophets 
as they can and write a summary 
biography. Alternate the resource 
books from one group to another 
as you go from one lesson to the 


next. 


Pastor Ketterling serves the Peace-Hoft- 
nungstal Parish, Herreid, S. D. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
By Cari F. WELLER 


That You May Know 


Lesson 23: Relate the discussion 
to the enemies the kingdom of God 
faces today. Are there some news- 
paper articles you can find which 
are pertinent? 

Lesson 24: The discussion from 
the previous lesson can be contin- 
ued and expanded. Conclude the 
session with the question, “What is 
God’s will for me?” 

Lesson 25: Requirements of the 
kingdom should be discussed in 
modern terms. What is “fruit-bear- 
ing’? “Impartial hospitality”? “Re- 
sponsiveness”? Is it too much to ex- 
pect that each one fulfill all the 
requirements? 

Lesson 26: Encourage your class 
to be as thorough as possible in ex- 
amining the three parables in Luke 
15. Use the chalkboard to help the 
class chart the characteristics of the 
lost. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lesson 23: Use the map on p. 68 
to trace the route of Paul’s second 
journey. Ask the class to write a 
brief essay, contrasting the second 
journey with the first. Is there any 
hint that Paul was a better mis- 
sionary on the second journey? 

Lessons 24, 25, and 26: These 
three lessons are concerned with 
Paul’s third journey. If you have 
been following a particular pattern 
in recent lessons, you might prefer 
some variation in method. 
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See the Augsburg Films Catalog 
for filmstrips suggested to help 
teach or review the lessons. The 
class might enjoy seeing the Life of 
St. Paul, a series of movies pro- 
duced by Cathedral Films. 

Preview the film so you can di- 
rect the class attention to notice par- 
ticular things. Provide for some dis- 
cussion time which can be used 
after the showing. 


If God Were King 


Lesson 23: This session will give 
a good opportunity to discuss voca- 
tions. Use the series of articles on 
lay occupations in the church which 
began in the November 1961 issue 
of One. 

Lesson 24: Discuss seriously what 
would happen to our life if the 
churches closed their doors because 
Christians are weary. Then, by way 
of contrast, list reasons why we may 
have become weary and what can 
be done about it. 

Lesson 25: Use the article, “The 
Ecumenical Century,” from the De- 
cember 11, 1961 issue of Time as a 
basis for discussion. Articles from 
The Lutheran Standard reporting 
on the WCC Assembly at New 
Delhi should also be used. 

Lesson 26: Divide the class into 
two teams to discuss the proposi- 
tion, “Resolved: Bible Study is hab- 
it-forming.” You will be able to 
formulate other topics for debate in 
connection with this lesson. 
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Bible Storytime 


By Hexen PEpERson 


WE ARE just starting the unit 
of stories which will help the 
children understand, “Jesus loves 
me, this I know.” Here are the 
familiar stories of Jesus choosing 
his disciples, making the sick boy 
well, helping the man who couldn’t 
walk, teaching his disciples to pray 
and telling the people about God’s 
love. The latter two point up our 
response to that love. 


If you have any ideas of taking 
it easy during this unit, take an- 
other look at the unit title and con- 
sider, “What does this title mean 
to me personally?” Now ask your- 
self, “How can I make this message 
meaningful to the children?” Your 
Teacher’s Guide will help you an- 
swer the second question. 

“Practice being helpers” is a good 
suggestion. This can also be done 
by the children in the nursery class. 
Children of preschool age love to 
be your helpers but perhaps we 
don’t give them enough opportuni- 
ties to help us. 

What can they do? Let them help 
in that “When the Children Come” 
part of the session. The bulletin 
board might need rearranging. It 
may not look as neat as it does when 
you arrange it, but it will mean 
more to the children if it is their 
work. Stand by to hold a picture or 
help push in the tack. 

If you have books in your class- 
room, you might have them placed 
so that the children can be asked 
to look at the books and bring those 
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that have pictures of Jesus. A child 
might be asked to choose the book 
for you to read. 


Some of the stories in this unit 
are excellent for flannelgraph. Let 
the children handle the figures be- 
fore storytime. If they ask questions 
you will know that interest in the 
story has already been created. Keep 
an ear tuned to the conversation as 
the children manipulate the figures. 
You might get some hints about 
how much the children already 
know about the characters, some 
pointers on how to tell the story, 
and any misconceptions the children 
may have. 


In play acting the stories, remem- 
ber to do parallel play with the 
nursery group. This means that all, 
including the teacher do the same 
actions and say the same words to- 
gether. Even the 4s and 5s enjoy 
some of this parallel play. It is 
“safer” than being actors in a play. 
If the 5s take individual parts, 
they usually need the help of the 
teacher to give them clues about 
what to do and what to say. 


Children who attend nursery 
schools or weekday kindergartens 
have established habits of cleaning 
up after their work. They put away 
supplies which they have used and 
put scraps into waste baskets. Is it 
not logical, then, to expect them to 
be helpers in the church school too? 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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Dear Nate: 


Your letter last month made me 
think of all the conveniences we 
have in our church schools now. One 
of our veteran teachers mentions this 
just about every month at our meet- 
ing. As you once hinted, we would- 
n't want to go back to the good 
old days, but sometimes there were 
advantages then. 

Take our teachers’ meeting last 
week as an example. We were sup- 
posed to have a filmstrip, showing 
what we could do with audio-visu- 
als and how to use them. We’d done 
our best to arrange a good meeting 
and for once just about every mem- 
ber of the staff attended. 

The happiest note of the evening 
was when our superintendent con- 
gratulated the group for coming. 
From there on things went wrong. 

Someone plugged in the projector 
and blew a fuse. Do you know 
where the fuse box is in your 
church? I know now! 

Then the lamp burned out in the 
projector. The spare lamp is always 
kept in the projector box. But who- 
ever burned out the last one didn’t 
say anything to our audio-visuals 
promoter, but he had one in his 
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desk. At least that problem was 
solved with the lights on. 

We didn’t notice particularly how 
the room was arranged until some- 
one came in late, opened the door, 
and knocked the screen over. That’s 
a weird sight when you're inter- 
ested in what you're seeing. It was 
another lesson learned the hard way. 

I won't mention the fact that 
someone got the wrong record in 
the filmstrip box. For an evening 
of fun, though, try the right record 
with the wrong filmstrip, or vice 
versa. That error was corrected be- 
fore things got too hilarious, but it 
was funny. 

To top it all off, after we had 
seen the film, had a good discus- 
sion, and really had a fine session, 
we were told we had seen the wrong 
film. The one we’d seen was sched- 
uled to be shown three months from 
now. 

It turned out to be one of the best 
meetings we've had in a long time. 
There was so much excitement no 
one got sleepy. We all began to feel 
sympathetic to those who were in 
charge of the chaos. I’d say there 
was a more friendly spirit in the 
group, one we would not otherwise 
have had except for all the fumbles. 

And worst, if not least of all, 
those on the serving committee got 
their signals crossed and no one 
brought coffee. That problem was 
solved the fastest. 


Yours, 


Put 


P.S. Human failures are still the 
most disheartening. 
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Sym bols -- an exciting means 
of expressing 
& Our Christian faith 


SEASONS & SYMBOLS 


by Robert Wetzler 
and Helen Huntington 


An illustrated, paperbound book with ready 
information on the seasons 

of the Christian year, 

relating the appropriate symbols to the seasons! 
This excellent handbook 

will be welcomed by the individual 
layman, teacher, and pastor, 

as well as discussion groups, altar guilds, 
and confirmation classes 

as an aid to enrichment of worship. 
Publication date: February 15, 1962. 


Come and See the 
SYMBOLS of My 
CHURCH 


by James S. Kerr 
illustrated by Helen Huntington 


A delightful children’s book 

explaining the origin and 

meaning of many Christian symbols! 

This handsome picture book 

is a useful aid in helping Church school pupils 
learn about the visual expressions 

of their faith. 

Colorful illustrations, charming photographs, 
and entertaining text 

make this large red book 

a popular one for grade schoolers. 


SEASONS«SYMBOLS 


# handbook on the church year 


BELEN 
BUNTING TON 


112 pages, 534x834 
paperbound, $1.95 


32 pages, 8!/ox!| 
paper over boards, $1.95 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE + 4265S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Washington 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Nebraska 26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


— 


KINDERGARTEN 
ages 4.and 5. 


Ca 
PRIMARY 
ages 6, 7,8 


JUNIOR 
ages 9,10, It 


INTERMEDIATE 
ages 12; 13, 14 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
PRESENTS THE COMPLETELY REVISED 
1962 VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


@ 
believe 


STUDY OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


Prepared with the conviction that what we 
believe makes a difference in how we act, 
Augsburg’s Vacation Church School Series 
will Sa. 


® Help the child understand what the Bible tells 
of God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 


® Guide and deepen the child’s response to God 


¢ Alert the child to the difference which a firm 
belief in the Triune God should make in his 
life 


® Widen the child’s vision of his fellow believers 
in Lutheran churches of the world 


Learning materials on the Apostles’ Creed in 10 sessions are available for kinder- 
garten, primary, junior, and intermediate age levels. The course for nursery 
department children, age 3, is based on events in the life of Christ. For each 
of five departments there are: 


Richly illustrated WORKBOOKS 35c 

Correlated ACTIVITIES boxes 84c 
(Nursery Activity Packet 74c) 

Excellent TEACHER'S GUIDES 75c 


Also available: 


Parent's HOME BOOK 1|2c each; $1.00 dozen; $9.00 hundred 
Colorful supplementary items: POSTER 25c; 

WORKER'S CERTIFICATE 10c; PUPIL'S CERTIFICATE 5c; 
BULLETIN $2.00 hundred; DODGER $1.00 hundred; 

POSTCARD $1.50 hundred; REGISTRATION CARD 60c hundred. 


Valuable EXAMINATION KIT . . . only $3.50! 
(Augsburg is sending a FREE EXAMINATION KIT to each ALC congregation!) 


426 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 South 18th Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
1925 Third Avenue, Seattle |, Washington 

26 4th Street N.E,, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


_Augsburg 


Authorized Affiliate Distributors 
LUTHERAN CHURCH SUPPLY STORES PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3103 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, California 
219 West Sixth Street, Austin 61, Texas 
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Focus 


()! CALE back yesterday, bid 
time return,” is a vain cry. 
Yet in a sense we can, in the teach- 
ing program of the church. 

In a few days we will be ob- 
serving Ash Wednesday and the be- 
ginning of another Lenten season. 
The recurring festivals and seasons 
of the Christian year provide an 
orderly way for us to repeat our- 
selves. One of the blessings of the 
Lenten observance is that we can 
“call back yesterday.” 

This month Harold Belgum again 
takes us inside the Christian year 
(p. 17) with some suggestions for 
observing Lent in the classroom. 
Extra time is also available because 
most of our congregations schedule 
special services during the season. 
The added hour-per-week spent in 
church can be an immeasurable 
blessing. All our pupils should be 
encouraged to attend Lenten serv- 
ices with their family. 

Lent gives us time to consider 
why Jesus came to be our Savior. 
Lent is a time for spiritual exercis- 
ing and for flexing the muscles of 
the soul. Don’t say, “I can’t take 
the time!” The time is there. Use it! 

We're not rushing the season, 
talking about the vacation church 
school program already in March. 
We must take time to prepare for 
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the summer sessions, and then 
wisely use the time which will be 
ours then. 

How much time do you have for 
education in your parish now? If 
you have a nine-month Sunday 
school program, you offer about 39 
hours of classroom time during the 
year. If you have VCS for three 
hours a day for two weeks, you 
offer the equivalent of 30 hours 
of classroom time. A twelve-month 
Sunday school program offers one- 
fourth again as much time as the 
nine-month plan. This is time, that 
most precious gift. 

Another of the series of articles 
about unforgettable teachers is in- 
cluded in this issue. T. P. Solem 
writes about “The Teacher I Re- 
member Best” (p. 21). His mem- 
ories will probably stir similar ones 
in many of us. I wonder how many 
of our readers who will be teaching 
VCS this year feel the program is 
important because of their own 
memories of it. 

“Use the present opportunity to 
the full, for these are evil days” 
(Ephesians 5:16, NEB) is the way 
the Apostle expressed it. Perhaps 
no one will call us an unforgettable 
teacher, but at least they may know 
the Lord better because we were 
teaching. 


--- as a matter of fact 


Dr. Elaine Tracy, who has been director of children's activities in the 
Department of Parish Education, returned to teaching in the De- 
partment of Education at St. Olaf College in February. 

During the fall Dr. Tracy has been conducting a series of personal 
interviews with Junior Lutheran leaders throughout the church. The 
research questionnaire which she has constructed will provide much 
needed information about Junior Lutheran materials and work. Dr. 
Tracy will serve the department as a consultant from time to time. 

Miss Grace Gabrielsen, director of primary education for the depart- 
ment, resigned as of February |. Miss Gabrielsen joined the former 
ELC staff in a similar position in 1958. Her future plans are indefinite. 
While on the staff Miss Gabrielsen designed the new course for 
Grade |, "About God and Me.'' She also prepared and conducted 
a pilot test for the 1961 leadership education course, "Making the 
Most of Activities for Learning,’ before the other age level directors 
prepared their manuals. 


Mrs. O. H. Tieman, a member of St. Paul's Church, Dayton, Ohio, and 
a guidance counselor with the Dayton public school system, will 
visit the Bible lands and Europe this spring on a 54-day expense-paid 
tour as first-place winner in the Sunday school teacher contest 
sponsored by Christian Herald magazine. Over 1,000 active church 
school teachers from 36 denominations in 49 states (all except Utah), 
6 Canadian provinces and 2 foreign countries (German and South- 
ern Rhodesia) entered, stating in 500 words or less ''Why | Teach 
Sunday School.” 


A third place winner in the contest is Mrs. Helen A. Omodt, who 
teaches Sunday school at St. Olaf Church, Aurora, fillinois. 

The February issue of Christian Herald carried a picture story on Mrs. 
Tieman and subsequent issues will give an account of her trip. 
At St. Paul's Church Mrs. Tieman teaches a preschool parents’ class 
and in the vacation church school; she leads a group in the Junior 
Lutheran program, and serves as church librarian. This fall she 
taught the Junior Lutheran leaders at the Conference Church 
Workers’ Institute held in Dayton. 

This year seven departments in the church are cooperating to have the 
information from the 1961 parochial reports tabulated on IBM cards. 
It is estimated that it has taken up to 20 hours for someone to secure 
information from the reports or to answer a specific question. Now 
the information will be available in a matter of minutes. 
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the 1962 VCS Course 


“We Sselieve”’ 


By Cart F. WELLER 


He” easy it is to recite the 
words of the Apostles’ Creed 
without appreciating fully the riches 
of this confession. We use this 
ancient creed, often assuming that 
the children understand it. “We Be- 
lieve,’ the 1962 vacation church 
school course, will help children 
to understand their faith. 

More than a million units of 
the 1962 vacation church school se- 
ries will have come from the presses 
and the bindery tables by the time 
this article is printed. More than 
8 million separate pieces will be 
“picked up and put down” when 
the activities boxes are assembled. 
From nursery to intermediate ages 
each teacher’s guide will help fill the 
needs of a departmental age group. 
(The parallel nursery course, “My 
Book About Jesus,” deals basically 
with the Second Article.) 

Directions for the step by step use 
of the pupil’s workbook material are 
given in each teacher’s guide. The 
basic biblical truths which underlie 
each article of the Creed are part of 
each lesson. Opportunities for the 
confession of faith in life situations 
are suggested. 

Guidance is provided for the 
teacher who wishes to do creative 
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teaching. Every teacher—from the 
volunteering housewife to the pro- 
fessional educator—will find the 
materials helpful. 

A feature, new this year, is the 
Superintendent's Handbook, which 
is a combination superintendent’s 
guide and supply catalog. Augsburg 
Publishing House provided a Super- 
intendent’s Handbook with each free 
examination kit. These were mailed 
in January to each parish in the 
ALC. Extra copies of the handbook 
are free upon request at any Augs- 
burg Publishing House branch, af- 
filiate store, or authorized dealer. 

The information found in the 
superintendent’s guide in former 
years is included in the Superintend- 
ent's Handbook—a timetable, the 
superintendent’s role, visual aids, 
book lists, and an evaluation page 
are among those you will find. 
Superintendents will appreciate hav- 
ing information about “We Believe” 
and the supplementary items and 


helps in one handbook. 


Activities 

Again the activities for the VCS 
course are planned to carry out the 
aims of the lesson as well as to 
provide challenging projects for to- 
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day’s pupils. Space permits mention- 
ing only a few. 

A take-home project for each day 
is supplied in the kindergarten and 
primary boxes. Colored inks and 
gaily colored papers provide a vari- 
ety of activities from an animal 
stand-up scene to a new type viewer 
—all correlated with the workbook 
—for kindergarten children. 

More complex handwork projects 
are planned for the primary chil- 
dren, including pipe cleaner animals 
and an action picture to make. 

The Junior Activities box includes 
material for two games, “Around 
the World,” and “Christian 
Friends.” Items for a diorama with 
which the junior can use his imagi- 
nation are also included. 

Intermediates will find a variety 
of materials in the Activities box 
provided for them—flannel, cork, 
burlap and wire with instructions 
for making symbols to express the 
Christian faith. 


Workbooks 


The heart of “We Believe” is the 
workbook provided for each depart- 
ment. The workbooks are the key 
to effective teaching in the vaca- 
tion church school. From the color- 
ful pictures to be “read” to and 
by the kindergarten children to the 
Bible study done by juniors and 
intermediates, the workbooks will 
hold the interest of the children 
and help them understand their con- 
fession of faith, 

The Kindergarten Workbook has 
some cut-outs to be placed into posi- 
tion with other space provided for 
the child to use his own imagina- 
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tion. The primary, junior, and inter- 
mediate workbooks also have color 
and appropriate illustrations. Exer- 
cises and puzzles are included to 
help the pupil understand the Bible 
and his faith. 

We Believe . . . at Home is an- 
other feature of the course. Supplied 
to each family having children in 
VCS, the homebook will help con- 
tinue the teaching of the day. It 
will help parents understand the 
aims of the school. 


This Year's Goals 


The goal of this years -VGS 
course, “We Believe,” is to help the 
child learn and understand our con- 
fession of faith as it is expressed in 
the Apostles’ Creed. To help his 
understanding and _ broaden the 
child’s vision, supplementary ma- 
terial on Lutheran children and the 
Lutheran church around the world 
is added. 

For juniors, the course will be an 
excellent introduction to the pas- 
tor’s catechetical class. An excel- 
lent opportunity for putting into 
practice the truths learned in the 
pastor’s class will be given the in- 
termediates. Above all we hope all 
the children will be able to make a 
more intelligent and more heart-felt 
confession of their faith. 

There are many ways by which 
we might characterize the times in 
which we live. More than anything 
else, the children need a life under- 
girded by faith—the Christian faith 
—a faith in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. Help the children, 
this summer, to know what “We 
Believe.” 
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VCS 
Diary 
By Mary RayMonp 


June 19, 8:55 a.m. 
Ces eager for something 


to begin, wait in the sun for 
vacation church school to start. 
They cluster at the church doors. 
Soon more come to join them, stroll- 
ing, skipping, pedaling, or spilling 
from the big orange bus like bright 
scraps from a box of confetti. 

To the teachers and staff waiting 
inside, this bright morning is not 
a beginning but the end of months 
of planning. These teachers are 
hopeful, enthusiastic, and ready to 
receive their classes. 

But the real beginning of this day 
occurred on a night some four and 
a half months before... . 


February 2, 7:45 p.m. 

A cold and raw contrast to the 
fragrant morning of June 19, this 
first Monday night in February is 
regular meeting time for the boards 
of the church to have their regular 
monthly meeting. First on the 
agenda of the board of education 
is preliminary planning for vacation 


Mrs. Raymond, a housewife, is in charge 
of teacher training at Woodlake Lutheran 
Sunday School, Richfield, Minn. 
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church school. The chairman starts 
the discussion: “When shall we 
schedule it? What curriculum shall 
we use? Who will direct it? What 
went well last year? What should 
be changed?” 

Board members thoughtfully con- 
sider such questions. They choose a 
superintendent and decide to start 
recruiting departmental leaders. 


February 20, 11:30 a.m. 

The superintendent pauses in her 
calling and looks out on the bleak 
streets and yards. So far, three de- 
partmental leaders have been re- 
cruited for VCS. She sets aside her 
list and telephone and begins an 
article for the parish paper. 


February 23 

Among the news items in the par- 
ish paper, outlines of Lenten themes, 
a reminder of a toboggan party, and 
a poem on snow appears the head- 
line, “Vacation Church School Dates 
Set.” The article tells of the course, 
and asks people to pray for the 
school. “If you would like to teach,” 
it isays,~eplease call a 


February 27 

Friends of the VCS superintend- 
ent tell her they have trouble reach- 
ing her by phone; her line is so 
often busy. Fifteen persons have vol- 
unteered to teach VCS, but recruit- 
ing continues. One hundred letters 
of call have gone out to qualified 
members of the congregation. 
April 6 

Snow falls so heavily it seems 
winter had only now begun. Few 
are thinking of vacation time, be- 
ing more concerned with how to 
free the snowbound family car. 
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“Will enough people step forward 
to give their time to teach?” They 
wish there were a special word, a 
super thank-you for those who ac- 
cept at once a call to serve. He 
gives twice who gives quickly, the 
saying goes. Fortunately, there is 
time for some urging. Another ar- 
ticle appears in the parish paper. 


May 2 

The VCS staff is finally beginning 
to grow. Teachers are given their 
materials to study before the local 
“Get Ready Sessions” are held dur- 
ing May and the first week in June. 


May II 

The announcement in the parish 
paper is set off by an outlined bor- 
der. The accompanying article con- 
tains information about registration 
and bus schedules 


May 1I4 

“Spring’s sure a long time get- 
ting here,” is still a frequent re- 
mark in the small talk around the 
church. Softer breezes are one sign 
of its coming, but there are others. 
A flyer distributed in Sunday school 
proclaims, “Vacation Church School 
—films, songs, stories, activities.” 
The bulletin board in the church 
corridor blossoms with news of VCS, 
and a banner sprouts on the lawn. 


May 18 

The outlined announcement, by 
now familiar, appears again in the 
parish paper. 
June | 

Rain has not dampened the en- 
thusiasm of the teachers for the 
materials they have seen for VCS 
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this year. They are eager to get 
going. Each attends a “get ready 
session” conducted by her depart- 
mental leader. 

This week’s parish paper article 
gives more details to the parents 
about the course being offered and 
urges prompt registration. 


June 15 

The Home Book for parents is 
described in the parish paper. By 
now the seeds planted four months 
ago have germinated into actions, 
and the whole staff is expectantly 
waiting the harvest to begin. 


June 30 

“What? The last day of VCS al- 
ready? How was it?” Various en- 
thusiastic responses to this ques- 
tion are heard in the halls this 
morning. One speaks of the success- 
ful mission project which will pro- 
vide scholarships for three mem- 
bers of the congregation’s mission 
church in Africa. Several praise the 
work of the teenagers who acted 
as helpers. 

In these brief sessions, how much 
has each child come to realize how 
God’s love guides and protects him? 
God himself is able to judge. To 
provide an atmosphere wherein his 
Spirit may work has been the jcb 
of many concerned individuals. In 
this job they have been successful. 

Time, the richest single gift to 
man, has helped them in their task. 
They have used it well by planning 
ahead. They have learned that a 
good program is its own best pub- 
licity and good programs happen 
through careful preparation. 
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For VCS Training Days 


“The Tutor Chart” 


Pest December the regional and 
district directors of parish edu- 
cation met with the national staft 
to be introduced to the “Tutor 
Chart.” This variation of the teach- 
ing machine principle will be used 
at the Vacation Church School 
Training Days being held in more 
than 200 areas and conferences in 


the ALC during March and April. 


Each congregation has been urged 
to send its VCS superintendent and 
the departmental leader from each 
of the five departments. 


At the Training Day in your area 
the regional or district director of 
parish education (or in some cases 
a member of the national staff) will 


introduce the VCS course, “We Be- 
lieve,’ and the principle of the 


Three regional directors try some VCS 
activities. Miss Clara A. Haugen, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Canada, the Rev. Fred 


Schenk, Palo Alto, Calif., and Mr. Arnold 
Mickelson, Moorhead, Minn. 


Boe, regional parish education directors 
at Dallas, Tex., and Chicago, Ill., are ex- 
amining the ‘Tutor Chart'' which will be 
used at the VCS Training Days. 


Tutor Chart. Then, the group will 
divide into departments with the 
Tutor Chart in charge (with the 
help of a reader and a page turner 
appointed in the group). During 
this time the superintendents will 
meet with the director. 


After the team from your congre- 
gation has attended the Training 
Day in your area, they will be 
equipped to conduct a series of Get 
Ready Sessions for your VCS staff. 
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INA 


By Crara A. Haucen 


VERY teacher’s guide will tell 

you, “Make the best possible 
use of the facilities available to you.” 
More and more congregations are 
providing for their education pro- 
grams by building classroom units 
with the latest furnishings. This is 
as it should be. 


Here are some pictures taken at 
a vacation church school conducted 
last summer in a little log church, 
built around 1905, in the northern 
area of Saskatchewan, Canada. Beth- 
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LOG CHURCH 


The kindergarten 
classes with their teachers in front 


and primary 


of the log church. 


el Church, South Star, Sask., con- 
ducted its VCS all day for five days. 

The log church became a parish 
house for a week, and 27 children 
learned more about “God’s Holy 
Law.” This year the same children 
will meet at the same place to study 
this year’s course, “We Believe.” 
Again we'll try to make the most 
of what we have. 


Miss Haugen is regional director for the 
Parish Education and Youth Departments 
in the Canada regional office. 
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Arild Borch, a student at Luther 
Seminary, Saskatoon, teaches the 
intermediate class in one corner. 


The walls of the old log cabin 
serve adequately for displaying 
handwork and activities. 
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Miss Haugen uses the kitchen 
stove to hold the chalkboard in 
the kindergarten and _ primary 


classroom. 


The "clean-up" corner, plus lunch 


kits and Kool-aid. How was VCS 
conducted before Kool-aid? 


What’s new to view? 


—— 


od 
es By Maser SIHLER 


Two new films were released on February | by the Division of World 
Missions of the ALC, in time for use during March (World Missions 
Month). Both are highly recommended for use with vacation church 
school groups which will be learning about the Lutheran church around 
the world in connection with ''We Believe.’ Both are 16mm sound films, 
in color, approximately 30 minutes in length. Rental, $10.00. 


Columbian Challenge depicts the Zulu Zeal unfolds the dedication 
life of Christians in the mountain- and enthusiasm of Zulu church 
ous land where 13 million people workers in a setting of racial dis- 
live. crimination in South Africa. 


Consult the Augsburg Publishing House Catalog of Religious Films and 
Filmstrips for additional information about world missions films and film- 
strips. The VCS teacher's guides and Superintendent's Handbook also 
list films and filmstrips recommended for use with ''We Believe." 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the films department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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. about last year’s VCS 


Why dida't they come? 


By Mrs. Jack Hacerty 


WE MISS you at vacation church 
school, and we wonder why 
you aren’t attending this year?” 

This is what we asked fifth grad- 
ers at Calvary Church, Grand Forks, 
N. D., in a telephone survey. We 
discovered enrollment to be espe- 
cially low for that class. It wasn’t 
that we were short of children— 
we had a total enrollment of over 
300, which was one of the largest 
in the city. But in looking over our 
Sunday school records we noticed 
that many of our 500 students 
weren’t on hand for vacation school. 

We recognized the fact that Sun- 
day school enrollment is generally 
greater than vacation school. But 
still we wondered why our children 
weren't attending. And the best way 
to find out, we reasoned, was to 
ask. 

Our young people and parents 
didn’t seem to mind the questions. 
We told them, first of all, that we 
missed each child and were inter- 
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ested to know why they weren’t 
there. 

An alarming number didn’t at- 
tend simply because they didn’t 
want to. Their mothers were frank 
enough to say so. 

A few others had transportation 
problems which made it impossible 
for them to get across town to the 
church each day. On Sunday father 
was home with the family car, 
but there was no way to get to 
church during the week. And, of 
course, there were families on va- 
cation 

The ones that hurt the most, 
though, were the ones who simply 
did not want to come. Some parents 
felt that they would not force a 
child to attend vacation school if 
he did not want to go. 

When the mother of one fifth 
grade boy told me her son didn’t 


Mrs. Hagerty is a member of the parish 
board of education at Calvary Church, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
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want to go to vacation school, 
I wondered if perhaps he would 
change his mind if there could be 
a good ball game (supervised, cer- 
tainly) before classes started and 
during recess. After all, there is a 
big vacant lot around the church. 
But I remember someone saying 
once that gimmicks shouldn’t be 
necessary. Children should want to 
come to church. 

At the same time I wondered if 
it did take a gimmick to get them 
there, that would be better than 
having them stay home. 

“We feel our son belongs in vaca- 
tion church school,” another moth- 
er told me, “but we don’t want to 
force him. He’s very stubborn, and 
just won't go!” 

I thought about forcing children 
to attend vacation school. We have 
to face it—many of them are forced. 

I asked one mother if there was 
anything the parish board of educa- 
tion could do in planning vacation 
school to make it more appealing 
to her son. She told me, “Really, 
no. I don’t think he would want to 
go under any circumstances, and I 
hope if we leave him alone he will 
want to go in another year.” 

Several of our fifth graders were 
attending vacation school at another 
church closer to home. 


“It doesn’t matter, does it?” asked 
a mother. 
“We miss you at your own 


church, but we’re glad you're at- 
tending some school,’ was about all 
I could say. 

There seems to be a trend in 
Grand Forks for children to attend 
the vacation school at the church 
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which is most convenient. At Cal- 
vary Church, as at other churches, 
all children are welcome. 

Does it really matter which school 
a child attends? To some it does. 
We want our children to learn what 
our church teaches. We wonder if 
it is right to impose upon other 
churches, which we do not other- 
wise support, simply because they 
are handy. Then the school some- 
times becomes a glorified baby-sit- 
ting service. 

One of our fifth graders was at- 
tending a vacation school at a church 
where “they got it all over within 
a week.” A few churches in town 
offered a one-week course, and the 
children seemed to enjoy bringing 
their sack lunches and staying all 
day. 

One church decided to wait until 
August to conduct vacation school. 
Part of the reason, we were told, 
was to give the young people a 
chance to enjoy their long-awaited 
summer freedom before calling 
them to the church school. 

Excuses... . excuses . . . excuses— 
and they all boiled down to one 
acts 

Though many of the fifth grad- 
ers who were contacted directly hesi- 
tated to say so, they didn’t want 
to attend. 

It was interesting to sound out 
the families of the fifth graders on 
the telephone. Beyond that it is 
a challenge to the parish board of 
education and our staff. Now that 
we know where they were and why, 
we can try to do something about 
the situation as we plan for our 
1962 vacation church school. 
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Adults and teenagers in VCS mean 


18 into 190 


By Vircrnra Merriotr 


Ho” do you divide 18 into 10? 
Any alert elementary school 
child will quickly confirm your an- 
swer—it can’t be done. 

This was the problem facing the 
vacation church school committee of 
Timothy Church, Livonia, Michi- 
gan, last summer as plans were be- 
ing made for this young congre- 
gation’s fourth annual VCS. We 
needed 18 classrooms and our build- 
ing provided space for 10. We de- 
cided to divide our classes into shifts 
—morning, afternoon, and evening. 

Out of this decision came an idea 
that gave a new dimension to our 
VCS, making it a program for the 
entire congregation and not exclu- 
sively for the children. Since it was 
necessary to hold the intermediate 
class in the evening, why not in- 
clude classes for teenagers and 
adults? 

The answer to this question was 
a resounding, “Let’s try it!” We 
did and the results were most grati- 
fying. 

The adult program for the eight 
sessions—Monday through Thurs- 
day nights for two weeks—included 
three evenings on the subjects of 
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sickness and death and two on mar- 
riage. We planned the topics as fol- 
lows: 


The Christian's Approach 
to Sickness 

Monpay—A young physician dis- 
cussed health insurance, the impor- 
tance of a family doctor, and the’ 
more widely-discussed diseases such 
as cancer. For this and all the ses- 
sions, considerable time was allotted 
for a question and answer period. 

Turspay—The second night was 
devoted to a field trip through a 
nearby hospital. Such important 
topics as admission practices, emer- 
gency treatment, and minimizing 
of red tape were discussed. 

Wepnespay—The final night on 
the subject of sickness found the 
group (our attendance averaged 25) 
back at the church with the pastor 
leading a discussion on the biblical 
approach to the problem of sickness. 
Valuable answers to the question, 
“What can we do when sickness 


Mrs. Merriott is chairman of the parish 
education committee at Timothy Church, 
Livonia, Mich. : 
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comes?” made the first three eve- 
nings most worthwhile. 


The Christian Approach to Death 

Tuurspay—As a starter the group 
heard a lawyer discuss the legal 
ramifications of death. Discussion 
on wills and their importance 
prompted one member to remark 
as he left that night, “You would 
have to pay a lot for that kind of 
information if you sought out legal 
counsel.” 

Monvay—The second night de- 
voted to the subject of death 1 
cluded a tour of a funeral home 
with the emphasis on the arrange- 
ments the family must make. We 
were glad to hear the director say, 
“A Christian funeral belongs in the 
church, not in our chapel.” 

Turspay—The pastor discussed 
the funeral and related subjects such 
as funeral customs, the place of 
mourning, and the burial service. 
Particular emphasis was placed on 
the Christian’s resources at the time 
of bereavement. 


The Christian Approach 
to Marriage 

Wepnespay—A psychologist who 
was trained in counseling was the 
guest speaker for the opening ses- 
sion. His presentation centered on 
the marital relationship and_ the 
need for proper instruction to chil- 
dren. 

TuHurspAy—The pastor continued 
the discussion of the preceding 
night, stressing the biblical view 
and the need for proper attitudes 
on the subject of marriage. 

In all these sessions the under- 
lying question was, “What does the 
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Christian faith have to say about 
these areas of life?” Where an- 
swers could not be given, at least 
good questions were asked. 


Teenagers’ Class 
g 


While the adults were engaged 
in their discussions, the teenagers’ 
class was erierossed in an equally 
exciting program. Their topic was, 

“Our Neighbors’ Churches,” using 
the Faith and Action Series text by 
ly (G-- Lappert, 

After making a brief survey of 
a denomination, the class visited a 
pastor and a church of the one be- 
ing studied. This class got off to a 
slow start—only three came. It grew 
to twelve when the word got around 
that the class was interesting. 


Try It Yourself 


No one objected to the modest 
registration fee we charged. With 
it we were able to provide baby- 
sitting service each evening, give a 
modest honorarium to our guest 
speakers, and be a self-sustaining 
part of our education program. 

What was the congregation’s re- 
action to the evening program held 
in connection with our VCS? A 
repeat performance is recommended 
for this year. 

There is one lesson learned by our 
planning committee that should be 
emphasized. We found out how 
valuable it is to face up to a prob- 
lem and turn it into an asset. With- 
out the space problem we probably 
would not have thought of includ- 
ing the evening program. And we 
would have missed out on a re- 
warding experience. 
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Inside the Christian year 


LEN T is a battle: 
GOOD against evil 


By Harotp J. Betcum 


HAT do you think Lent is? 

Is it for you simply mid-week 
services with sad sermons and a 
dime folder? If you want to find 
out what Lent is all about, read 
the Propers for Lent. 

It is powerfully invigorating to 
read the Lessons, the Epistles and 
the Gospels for Lent listed in the 
Service Book and Hymnal. You 
have time to do it! Lent is nearly 
two weeks off. Think and talk with 
teachers and parents how you might 
make this Lenten season a penetrat- 
ing experience for all your chil- 
dren and even for their parents. 


Why Do We Have Lent? 

So that Easter will mean what it 
ought to mean, the victory of Christ 
over evil and death. 

So that we will quit bad habits. 

So that we will repent of the evil 
we have done to others and to God. 

So that we will choke off our 
hatreds and our envies. 

So that we will earnestly try to be 
more Christ-like, helping those in 
trouble, reconciling those in conflict, 
healing those who are wounded. 


(This article continues on page 20, 
following the chart for the Sundays in 
Lent.) 
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LENT, 1962 


THE SUNDAYS IN LENT 


Each Sunday has a distinct character 
and history. Each has a Latin name 
which is the first word of the introit 
for the day. 


March 


Invocabit. "He shall call upon me, 
and | will answer him." "Defend 
us from them that rise up against 
us,’ prays the collect. 


March 


Reminiscere. “Remember, O Lord, 
thy tender mercies and thy loy- 
ingkindnesses.'' Collect: 

that we may be defended from 
all adversities... . " 


THE 
TEST 


See SB 


The Les 
tested. 

sacrifice 
The Go: 
the devi 
ways. Th 
"Begone 


The Les: 
") will 

name.” 

The Gos 
a demo 
only to * 
of Israe 


March 25 


Oculi. "Mine eyes are ever toward 
the Lord: for he shall pluck my 
feet out of the net." Collect: 

. be our defence against all 
our enemies... . 


The Les: 
therefor 
The Ge 
being i 
says, "I 
who hee 
keep it! 


April | 


Laetare. "Rejoice ye with Jerusa- 
lem, and be ang with her."' Col- 
leche eesees ++ + may merci- 
fully be Hires 


The Les: 
he may 
while he 
The Gos 
and sa 
prophet 
world!" 


April 8 


Judica. Judge me, O God: and 
plead my cause against an un- 
godly nation.'’ Gradual: ‘Deliver 
me, O Lord, from mine enemies. 


The Le 
bronze 

All who 
The Go: 
of havir 


Abrahar 


Palmarum (of the palms). Introit: 

. Save me from the lion's 
mouth: and deliver me from the 
horns of the unicorns. ... ‘' Grad- 
ual: "Thou hast holden me by my 
right hand. 


The Les 
joice gr 

at Oe 
The Go 


comes } 
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> THE NEW 
> IN LENT 


33-86 for texts. 


ham's faith is 
ides a ram to 
f Isaac. 

is tempted by 
very ‘'modern" 
f the Gospel is, 


HYMN-OF-THE-WEEK 


What a profound influence it would 
be throughout your church school if 
your students learned the inner mean- 
ing of these great hymns. 


"A mighty fortress is our God," 

(SBH, 150) by Luther, is the bat- 

tle hymn of the Reformation. The 

devil "doth seek to work us woe 
. armed with cruel hate." 


says to Moses, 
sefore you my 


heals a girl with 
is, "| was sent 
ep of the house 


jah says, “Now 
our ways." 

Is, accused of 
with the devil, 
ther are those 


d of God and 


SYMBOLS FOR LENT 


Symbols, like words, are not them- 
selves the religious fact. They are 
pointers toward religious facts. 


The Ram's Horn. Blow it three 
times. Your pastor has one. Leg- 
end has it that Abraham made 
the first ram's horn and blew it 
to signal that he had heard the 
voice of God. 


In the cross of Christ | glory,’ 
(SBH, 64) places the cross in the 
center of the Christian life. The 
writer saw a cross standing atop a 
cathedral fallen in ruins. 


The Graded Cross. It stands on 
three steps, meaning faith, hope, 
and love. These are God's reasons 
for the cross and they are the 
human results. 


"O sacred Head, now wounded," 
(SBH, 88) is one of the world's 
masterpieces of sacred music. St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux wrote it 
while contemplating the crucifix. 


The Crown of Thorns. This is a 
symbol of cruelty and hatred 
which we place on Christ's head 
whenever we are cruel or hateful. 


the Lord while 


call upon him 


1ousand are fed 
is indeed the 
come into the 


"Deck thyself with joy and glad- 
ness," (SBH, 262) is a great com- 
munion hymn. This musical and 
exultant hymn was written during 
a terrible religious war in Ger- 
many. 


Bread and Wine or Wafer and 
Goblet. As Jesus fed the multi- 
tude, his followers today are fed 
by his Body and Blood and are 
his Body, his living church. 


ses raises the 

the wilderness. 

2aled. 

accused again 
" 

1, says, "Before 

W 


"Jesus, Name all names above,” 
(SBH, 67). "Jesus, best and dear- 
est; Jesus fount of perfect love, 
Holiest, tenderest, nearest... .." 


Bronze Serpent on Cross. Related 
to the Lesson, serpents are sym- 
bols of cruelty, hate, pain, evil, 
and sin. Serpents are sometimes 
shown at the foot of the cross. 


riah says, ''Re- 
ughter of Zion 
comes to you.’ 
ed be he who 
» of the Lord!" 


"© Jesus, King most wondertul," 
(SBH, 468). "When once thou vis- 
itest the heart, Then truth begins 
to shine, Then earthly vanities de- 
part, Then kindles love divine." 
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Palm leaves. These were tokens or 
symbols of honor to a king. Let 
young children march into church 
waving palm leaves while the con- 
gregation sings the hymn-of-the- 
week. 
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Can You Dramatize These 
Purposes of Lent? 

The chart on pages 18 and 19 
places before you the Sundays, the 
texts, the hymns-for-the-week, and 
suggested symbols for Lent. Can 
you bring home in creative and 
fresh ways the inner meaning of 
Lent? Can you help your children 
and their parents break through the 
stereotype of Lent and its great 
messages? 


Strike Out Boldly! 

“Defend us” and “deliver us” 
appear over and over again in the 
Propers. The Gospels tell of many 
battles between Christ and the devil, 
demons and the evil in people. Lu- 
ther calls God, “a mighty fortress.” 
What could you and some other 
creative people invent or create to 
dramatize or symbolize this fight 
(that goes on today too) between 
Christ and the evil forces in us 
and around us? If you try to do this, 


PURPLE 
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Lent may “come home” to families 
in new and powerful ways. 


Man and God 


It seems to me we often fail to 
tell during Lent that Jesus was both 
true man and true God. Perhaps 
this could be driven home by a 
special Lenten altar which has two 
candles, one lit to remind us of 
his humanity, the other of his divin- 
ity. Behind one could be a red back- 
ground for his human nature (hu- 
man blood). Behind the other could 
be a blue background for his divine 
nature (the blue of heaven). 


Purple 

The color for Lent is made by 
blending red and blue. In the cen- 
ter of the altar might be a purple 
cross against a larger white back- 
ground. White, remember, is the 
color for Christmas and Epiphany. 
A different-shaped cross might be 
placed on the altar each Sunday in 
Lent. The shapes are infinite. 


WHITE 
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Direct 


“ines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


HIS month I want to write as 

a parent. I want to address my- 
self particularly to everyone who 
will have anything to do with the 
vacation church school this summer. 
I suspect that there will be overtones 
which any alert Sunday school teach- 
er could also catch. 

We feel that the VCS is pretty 
important and we even have some 
good intentions. But before we 
know it, the two weeks are over and 
gone. Then we feel defeated and 
baffled. We wish we might have 
done better. 

Our problem is that we need a 
little more help to be ready for 
whatever it is that we are supposed 
to do. Maybe we are not quite sure 
just what we really are to do. 


Couldn’t the whole idea of the 
VCS and its theme this year be ex- 
plained right in church some Sun- 
day? We are always hearing about 
how the church school is central to 
the congregation’s life. Well, I 
should think it might even be worth 
a whole sermon, or at least some 
major effort at explanation—to make 
sure that all of us know what is to 
happen in the VCS and how we 
fit in with that part of our church’s 
work. 
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Or maybe the teacher could come 
over to our house—or even call on 
the phone. The teacher could ex- 
plain just how she is hoping to go 
about it—and how we could help 
at home. 

Just how should we use the home- 
book? Are there parts of it that the 
teacher considers more important 
than others? Might there be some 
particular emphasis that the teach- 
ers feel are particularly important 
this year? What memory work 
should we be using over and over 
again in family devotions? Should 
we know something about special 
activities or a special offering? Some- 
times we get caught short when we 
don’t find out about these things 
until the last minute. 

And what about the questions we 
have ourselves? What about our 
own questions on what we really 
believe? Would it be all right to 
have Junior ask them in class? 
Could we ask the teacher in some 
other way—if she should come to 
our home, or in a parents’ group? 

The point of all this is that quite 
a few parents do have an interest 
in the church schools. But we don’t 
exactly know what is expected of us 
or what would be considered ap- 
propriate. We need a word from 
the teachers. We need it in advance 
and with a number of reminders, 
so that we can get ourselves into the 
act in a way that is fitting for all 
concerned. 

I hope we'll be hearing from the 
teachers! 


Dr. Evenson is Executive Director in 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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Paris 


Eucation 


Prans 


By R. A. VocELEY 


HE heart of Lent is ever the 

same. These holy days in the 
Christian year remind us of the 
way to God through repentance and 
faith, What are you planning to 
make Lent more meaningful? 


The Bible 

What can you and your committee 
or you and your teachers do to— 

stimulate and guide more Bible 
study by concerned groups or classes 
in the church school, in weekday 
or weeknight meetings? 

encourage more families and in- 
dividuals to read and think about 
God’s message to them today? 


Absentees 
Because Lent is later this year and 
absences due to weather or children’s 
sicknesses are in the past, your at- 
dendance is higher. 

This is a reminder, however, that 
we should have some plan for fol- 
lowing up those boys and girls, and 
men and women who are absent. 

Does the teacher telephone or 
make a personal call? 

Does the attendance or absentee 
secretary send a card or telephone? 

How many who enrolled last fall 
are still attending regularly? What 
has happened to the others? 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of ‘Parish Education. 
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Vacation Church School 

In this issue you can become better 
acquainted with the plans for this 
year’s vacation church schools. You 
will be using such terms as “We 
Believe,” “Training Days,” and “Get 
Ready Sessions,” and planning for 
the offering for refugee children 
around the world. 

Now is the time to select, appoint 
and inform your department leaders 
who will attend the “Training Day” 
in your area. 


Stewardship 

Now is the time to determine what 
materials you will order from the 
Stewardship Office in connection 
with the offering project for your 
VCS. See the material in the Febru- 
ary mailing. 

The filmstrip, “A Drop in a 
Bucket,” can be used several times. 


More information and articles 


will be available in the May issues 
of the church papers for young Lu- 
therans, Hand in Hand, Steps, and 


Teenways. 


READ TWICE! 


Your regional or district director 
will be mailing publicity flyers for 
the Training Day to each congrega- 
tion, to be distributed to the de- 
partmental leaders. 

Included with these flyers will 
be an order blank which is to be 
used for obtaining the materials 
needed at the VCS Training Day. 
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one of a series 


The Teacher 
! Remember Best 


By T. P. Sotem 


4 oe RECALL the story of my 
childhood instruction in Chris- 
tianity I must go back to the early 
years of the century. The chief 
agency, prior to confirmation in- 
struction, was the vacation church 
school—we called it parochial school 
in those days. 

For three weeks, in each of the 
rural schoolhouses located within 
the parish, classes were conducted 
from nine in the morning until four 
in the afternoon. We were dismissed 
for an hour at noon and for two 
fifteen-minute periods of recreation, 
one in the forenoon, the other in 
the afternoon. 

I attended at least two of these 
three-week parochial schools each 
year until I was confirmed at the 
age of fifteen. 

Our textbooks were the Bible, Lu- 
ther’s Catechism with explanation, 
a Bible history, a hymnal, and for 
many years a Norwegian reader 
(with exercises in reading, dictation, 
and translation). The bi-lingual sit- 
uation was confined to the school- 
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room; on the playground we spoke 
English only. 

Emphasis was given to Bible read- 
ing, to the memorization of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism, and particularly to 
the explanation of what was read 
and memorized. Under some teach- 
ers, hymn singing was a welcome 
and delightful variation. 

The teachers were mostly college 
and seminary students. In my case 
all were men. 

Memories of summer parochial 
school are pleasant ones. Sometimes 
the schoolhouse was three or more 
miles away. The summer morning 
hikes were idyllic—barefoot along 
dusty roads and across dewy pas- 
ture shortcuts, stopping now and 
then to suck the nectar from a yel- 
low puccoon, unconsciously glad- 
dened by the song of a bobolink. 
At noon the lunch buckets yielded 
homemade bread and homedried 


Mr. Solem, a member of the Board of 
Publication of the ALC, is on the faculty 
of Luther Theological Seminary, Saska- 
toon, Sask. 
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beef. By then less delectable food 
would have tasted like ambrosia. Not 
least among the pleasant recollec- 
tions are the memories of friend- 
ships, of the hard play that con- 
sumed every possible moment of the 
recreation periods. 

Sunday school supplemented the 
summer parochial school. We had 
no special texts, no graded system. 
Children and teachers met in little 
groups scattered throughout the 
church. The Bible and the Cate- 
chism again were the sources from 
which the lessons were drawn. 
Somehow the results were good. 

I have tried to find the reason for 
the high degree of attractiveness for 
the child in this system. Important 
factors may have escaped me. But 
those I shall now speak of I believe 
to be valid. 

First there was a unanimity in 
the homes of the settlement touch- 
ing the importance of Christian in- 
struction. Even in the busy harvest 
season I was never kept home from 
parochial school to help with the 
farm work. 

The community estimation of the 
importance of Christian instruction 
rested upon a conviction which 
reached down from the grownups 
to the children. It was the convic- 
tion that what was revealed in the 
Bible is true and necessary to sal- 
vation. The apparent strength of 
this conviction led a Roman Catho- 
lic priest to say in effect, “Contrary 
to what I had previously supposed, I 
now think that the Lutheran Church 
may survive. The reason is her be- 
lief in the Christian truths gathered 
into her Catechism. The proof of 
the genuineness of that belief is the 
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pains she takes to instill these truths 
in her children.” 

While the degree and complexion 
of piety varied, children in the main 
came from homes where the Word 
of God was heard daily, and where 
someone normally assumed respon- 
sibility for their having learned their 
lessons. In some cases help in under- 
standing the lesson came from lay 
people of unusual competence. I still 
possess my grandmother’s many 
hymnals and the ponderous volumes 
of devotional material by Luther, 
Scriver, Arndt, Rambach, and Ro- 
senius which she read and re-read 
along with the Scriptures. 

While I belong to those who, like 
Timothy, learned the “sacred writ- 
ings which are able to instruct... 
for salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus” at the knee of parents and 
grandparents, I do recall with grat- 
itude the influence of teachers in 
parochial school and in Sunday 
school. 

One of my parochial school teach- 
ers I remember because under him 
the hymns came alive. I noted the 
meaning of the words, my imagina- 
tion was fired. Singing became a de- 
votional experience. Another I re- 
member because of his skill in dram- 
atizing Bible stories. If attention 
lagged he could rescue it quickly 
and hold us spellbound with an ap- 
propriate story out of the Bible. 

However, when I try to answer 
the question, what teacher do you 
remember best? my thoughts keep 
returning to a certain Sunday school 
teacher. He was a middle aged man, 
a father, by vocation a farmer as 
were most of the men in our parish. 
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(Incidentally all my teachers in both 
parochial and in Sunday school, so 
far as I can recall, were men. I 
shall always plead for men to teach 
in our parish schools. At least half 
should be men. How else can chil- 
dren gain a balanced view of our 
universal need for Christ? ) 

Against the background given, 
why should I remember this un- 
trained teacher so vividly? Largely, 
no doubt, because of that mysterious 
quality we call personality. He was 
large of stature, rugged of feature. 
He was deliberate of action, almost 
slow of speech, a man of few words. 
Yet what he said was compelling 
and readily understood. Though his 
tongue was not quick, he was elo- 
quent. His eloquence was in his eyes 
and upon his face. His countenance 
reflected an intermingling of firm- 
ness and gentleness, which I think 
of to this day as benignant, Christ- 
like. 

His look of interest included 
everyone in the class. It was evident 
that he liked us all. Yet his look 
could be personal and penetrating. 
You did not want to cause the look 
of disappointment on his face, 
whereas a look of approval was bet- 
ter than a hundred words of praise. 

He opened each class period with 
the words, “In Jesus’ Name.” I have 
never heard anyone else speak them 
as he did. The effect was that sensa- 
tion along my spine which I have 
known only on rare occasions, as 
when moved by a superb musical 
rendition. 

His attitude conveyed reverence 
for the edifice in which we met, for 
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his hand, and to which he referred 
as he taught. 

I wonder now, as I think back, 
if this image would have lasted as 
clearly and as helpfully as it has, had 
I not seen him for years in his daily 
life. I think not. His reputation as a 
Christian father, neighbor, pillar in 
the church, and as an uncompromis- 
ingly sincere citizen of the com- 
munity enhanced the image which 
could have been marred so easily. 

Finally I think of his delicate 
sense of reserve which testified to 
his humility and recognition of what 
Paul writes about in Philippians 2: 
12-15 when he urges those whom he 
had taught to “work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; 
for God is at work in you, both to 
will and to work for his good 
pleasure.” 

When on occasion I returned to 
visit the old home community I 
could count on recognition and a 
friendly show of interest on his part, 
but he never pressed or pried. He 
seemed to look upon youth with the 
hope and wonder with which a 
thoughtful Christian farmer sees the 
struggle for survival, stature, and 
fruitfulness in the fields which he 
had planted and tended. His at- 
titude bore out the truth, so much 
man can do, but in the end it is 
what God is permitted to do that 
matters. 

The last time he spoke to me was 
when my grandmother died. He 
knew that I had lost my best teach- 
er. He simply reminded me that 
grandmother was what she was be- 
cause of the Lord she had learned 
to love so deeply. 
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American Uniform Series 


By James R. DarneELy 


O ONE needs to tell teachers 
that children choose heroes— 
men or women whom they admire 
for one reason or another. These 
choices can be a major factor in 
determining the kind of life a young 
person may want for himself. If we 
can discover who the current hero 
is we may gain some insight into 
a pupil’s behavior and ideals. 
Whom do your pupils consider 
Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, or Jeremiah 
to be? Is there any reason to call 
these men heroes? 


Lesson 22—Jeremiah Seeks to Rid 
Judah of Idolatry 

Teachers of older children’s and 
parents’ classes should be prepared 
for questions about predestination 
which might arise from Jeremiah 
1:5. This problem has plagued many 
thinking Christians. Talk it over 
with your pastor. Borrow his copy 
of the Book of Concord and read 
Article XI of the Formula of Con- 
cord. Someone in the class may give 
a brief report on the subject. 


Jeremiah’s call also gives another 
opportunity to put in a word about 


Pastor Darnell 
Greenville, Ohio. 
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serves Grace Church, 


men for the ministry. God has used 
a great variety of methods by which 
he has called people to serve him. 
This may include the well-timed 
suggestion of a Christian teacher. 

Study the prophet’s twofold pur- 
pose, Jeremiah 1:10. It is similar to 
yours as a teacher. But we must be 
aware of our tendency to be more 
critical than constructive with others. 
Still, when called for, there is the 
obligation to stand ready to destroy 
the anti-Christian forces which in- 
vade even our churches. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities in 
Jeremiah 2 just because the lesson 
text is rather long. There are two 
vivid analogies between godliness 
and idolatry in verse 13 (the foun- 
tain and the cistern) and in verse 
21 (the choice vine and the wild 
vine). Verse 22 may recall Lady 
Macbeth’s famous words about the 
indelible spot. We have all read that 
there are no atheists in foxholes. 
Can you see this coming out of 
verses 27 and 28? When things go 
right we carve our own gods, but 
when a crisis arises, we all believe 
in God and run to the nearest church 
to pray. Then we wonder why God 

oes not dance to the tune-we pipe. 
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Lesson 23—-Jeremiah Foretells the 
Captivity 

We want to be sure to impress on 
our class that the Book of Jeremiah 
is not a chronological history. It is 
an account of God’s unchanging 
message to his people. Sometimes 
it is necessary to be repetitious in 
order to emphasize something that 


is the heart of his Word. 


The Temple would not save, as 
the people supposed that it would. 
Neither is church membership a 
magic formula which will get one 
into God’s kingdom. Another mod- 
ern day illustration of the attitude 
the people had toward the Temple 
is found in those who feel the church 
building is the safest place to be 
when a storm, flood, hurricane, or 
another act of God occurs. Just a 
minimum of research will turn up 
several pictures of churches de- 
stroyed in such catastrophes along 
with the other buildings around 
them. These can be used to illustrate 
God’s regard for temples “made 
with hands” when the people who 
occupy them have turned from him, 
as Judah had. Be sure to point out 
God’s Word in Jeremiah 7:23. 

Ask in advance for one of your 
pupils to make a flask of clay. Then, 
on the day this lesson is presented, 
take the class outdoors and let him 
smash it to pieces as he recites Jere- 
miah 19:10, 11. 

Jeremiah followed the pattern of 
others before him. For years he 
warned the people to repent, lest 
God should end his day of grace. 
But then when God’s judgment 
came as prophesied, the blame was 
put on the prophet. 
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Lesson 24—-Judah Goes into Cap- 
tivity 

Just imagine how a man would 
be received in this day and age if 
he began to state publicly that it is 
God’s will that our country should 
be defeated and occupied by a for- 
eign power. If he said, “Do not 
fight against this foreign power, but 
surrender without a fight,” would 
anyone, especially those who had 
already been outspoken in opposi- 
tion, listen to him? 

Men have said this in certain 
western nations in recent years on 
the grounds that it is better to be 
alive and captive than to be dead. 
This is what Jeremiah was saying. 
He was speaking to a nation which, 
despite all its habitual sinfulness, 
believed itself to be God’s people in 
a special way. It was beyond their 
comprehension that God should use 
a heathen nation to discipline them. 

Perhaps no one has ever said so 
in so many words, but one gets the 
idea that a great many Americans 
feel that this is God’s nation. We 
would be just as apt to reject such 
a theory that God would use a na- 
tion which openly professes no be- 
lief in him as a tool to discipline 
us. In this light we can see what 
might happen to a man who has the 
unmitigated gall to tell God’s chosen 
people that he will let us be con- 
quered and destroyed. The fact that 
Zedekiah’s power was no match for 
Nebuchadnezzar’s should not effect 
our analogy of American power 
compared with another’s, say Rus- 
sian. It is still God’s will which de- 
termines the discipline and the victor 
in a given situation. 
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Lesson 25—Ezekiel: Why Jerusa- 
lem Must Be Destroyed 

With this lesson we begin a new 
unit, “Prophets in the Babylonian 
Captivity,” but the line of prophecy 
and the historic continuity remains 
unbroken. Yet Ezekiel has a flash of 
color all his own. Try to picture the 
vision in Chapter 1. Then you may 
want to see how others have visual- 
ized it. The Old Testament and the 
Fine Arts by Cynthia Maus has 
Raphael’s idea on page 631. 


For a presentation guaranteed to 
impress the class, bake a thin cake 
in the form of scroll, ice it, and 
inscribe it, “Lamentations 1:20.” 
Then let your class eat it while you 


study Ezekiel 2:8-3:3. 


Notice the world missions em- 
phasis in Ezekiel 3:6. In that day 
too, Gentile nations were more 
ready to hear the Word than were 
the Israelites. God knew that Ezek- 
iel would not be heeded. Why then 
did he even bother to send him? 
Was it God who hardened the hearts 
of Judah? Is God responsible for 
sin? See Ezekiel 3:27. 


Make arrangements beforehand 
for a committee in your class to fol- 
low God’s instructions in Ezekiel 
4:1-3. Use their demonstration when 
this lesson is presented. Use your 
own ingenuity to find other vivid 
passages that can be translated easily 
into a visual demonstration. Ezekiel 
is full of “visual aids.” 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Grace GABRIELSEN 


"About God and Me" 

f Boke Teacher’s Guide provides 
enough help for the teacher to 

be selective. See the September 1961 

issue for the suggested schedule. 


"My Second Sunday School Book" 

Cuapters 26, 16, 27, and 28 can 
be unified under the theme, “Jesus, 
My Friend.” Be sure that, as each 
lesson is taught, you link it to the 
major theme for the unit. 
AcTIviTIES AND Projects: 

* Play the story. The children will 
enjoy dramatizing the Bible stories 
if you give them an opportunity. 

* Make up riddles about the peo- 
ple in the stories. Your second grad- 
ers will enjoy making up their own. 
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Perhaps these can be put together 
for a “riddle book.” 

* Make a story chart. On a sheet 
of paper (at least 18x24) you can 
write a short version of the story 
as the children dictate it to you. 
You may have one picture to illus- 
trate the story, or you could decide 
to illustrate each sentence or two. 

* Have the children write a song. 
This sounds difficult, but it isn’t. 

See the primary folio for Mak- 
ing the Most of Activities for Learn- 
ing for information about dramati- 
zation (leaflet No. 1) and writing a 
song (leaflet No. 4). 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of primary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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God Speaks to Me 

Cuapters 23, 1, 2, 35, 36, and 
21 can be unified under the theme, 
“Our Christian Family.” 

Cuapter 23: Introduce the 
thought that the Christian church is 
like a big family. God is the Fa- 
ther. Emphasize the last portion of 
the lesson where we see Jesus wash- 
ing the feet of the disciples. This 
is a role that is played in our Chris- 
tian family, the church. We are in 
the world to serve people, includ- 
ing members of the church and 
those who are not. 

Cuapter 1: In the Bible we have 
the record of what God has said 
and done. In one sense it is a bit 
like our family photograph album. 
This too shows some things that 
the family has done. The Bible 
teaches us who we are and what 
is expected of us. The story of Jo- 
siah shows what happened when 
the people forgot God’s Word. 

Cuapter 2: This lesson shows us 
how God has made the Bible avail- 
able to us. Because of the printing 
press, each of us can own a copy 
of it. Because it has been trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew and 
Greek, we can read the Bible in 
our own language. Luther’s Cate- 
chism has summarized for us the 
most important teachings of the Bi- 
ble. When we read or study the 
Bible, God speaks to us so that we 
may know his will more clearly. 

Cuapter 35: We speak of being 
born into a family. We were born 
into the Christian family, the 
church, when we were baptized. 
This is when God adopted each 
of us as his child and made us 
members of his church. Just as a 
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child in the family has many, many 
things to learn about how his par- 
ents want him to live and be, so a 
child in the Christian family, the 
church, has to learn many things 
about how God wants him to live. 
We never stop learning these. 

Unir Project: Make a “slide pro- 
jector” with “Our Christian Family 
slides.” Have each child bring a 
small box, about the size of a stock- 
ing box. Cut out the top or the 
bottom, leaving only a_ half-inch 
border around the edges. Cut a 
sheet of construction paper to fit 
into the box. Have a smaller sheet 
of white paper to paste in the cen- 
ter of the construction paper so that 
it is framed. Have each child draw 
a “slide” to illustrate each lesson. 
The “slides” should in some way 
illustrate the idea of the Christian 
family, the church. 


See the primary folio for Mak- 
ing the Most of Activities for Learn- 
ing for information about making 


a kamishibai (leaflet No. 1). 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Lauretra Munpr 


Listening to God 
Lesson 26: Help the children do 
some research on the life of Paul. 
Each one should be encouraged to 
find some interesting facts to con- 
tribute. The class may enjoy making 
an illustrated booklet about Paul. 
Lesson 27: Read the story of 
Stephen in Acts 6 and 7 in prepar- 
ation. Be sure the children under- 
stand martyr and martyrdom. 
Lesson 28: “The Last Supper” by 
DaVinci may be used to help dis- 
cuss the lesson. Discuss the question, 
“Ts it I?” and Christ’s reply. 
Lesson 29: We associate the 
Psalms with David. Help the chil- 
dren discover from resource ma- 
terials how the Psalms were written 
and what musical instruments were 
used to accompany them. Could 
someone make a harp? 


God's Chosen People 

Lesson 26: Review the Messianic 
line up through Elisha. Have the 
children construct a time-line with 
the name of each person printed 
on a card. Arrange the cards in 
sequence and keep for a display in 
the room, using it for review. 

Lesson 27: Ask one of the chil- 
dren to give a report on leprosy. 
Discuss why it was considered a 
horrible disease. Is our church in- 
terested in lepers today? What 
does the church offer these victims? 

Lesson 28: Have the children 
imagine they are Jonah. As a class 
project they might write the ser- 
mon they imagine Jonah preached 
to the people of Nineveh after he 
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had rebelled against going. 

Lesson 29: The children may en- 
joy preparing a map showing how 
the land of Palestine was divided 
for twelve tribes. Label each divi- 
sion. Mark the boundary between 
the Northern and Southern king- 
doms. List under the map the rea- 
sons why the land was divided and 
why Israel was lost. 


Forward with Christ 

Lesson 26: Ask someone to pre- 
pare a report on Gethsemane, in- 
cluding what the Bible says about 
it. Examine a picture of Christ in 
Gethsemane and discuss it with this 
lesson. Help the class list situations 
where we must pray “thy will be 
done,” and when we may not. 

Lesson 27: Assign other refer- 
ences to Judas to the class for a 
report. Matthew 10:4; Matthew 6: 
19-21; John 10:5-6; Mark 14:8; Mark 
14:10-11; John 13:10, 18, 21; John 
13:26-30. How did coveting play 
a part in the downfall of Judas? 

Lesson 28: Using a small box, 
build a diorama of the courtroom 
scene that resulted in the condemna- 
tion of Christ. Figures can be made 
with pipe cleaners and clothes pins 
and bits of cloth. 

Lesson 29: Guide the class to 
write down the conversation that 
probably took place between the dis- 
ciples and Mary when she told that 
the tomb was empty. The children 
may want to read or act out the 
conversation. 


Miss Mundt is director of education at 
Bethlehem Church, Aberdeen, S. D. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 
By Cart F. WELLER 


A great deal of history is in- 
cluded in Units 5 and 6. As you 
prepare for your sessions, you will 
have difficulty deciding which of the 
many interesting details you will 
want to highlight. Perhaps you can 
use some of the activities suggested 
and have the students help tell the 
story to the class. 

At this point in your school year 
you may find that your pupils are 
choosing the same kind of an activi- 
ty each week. As a result, some are 
becoming quite capable of doing re- 
search and using resource materials. 
Do your best to encourage them to 
be thorough, but also help them see 
the value of trying something dif- 
ferent and challenging. 


On the Way 


By Marvin KerrerLinc 


Lesson 26: Taking “only one 
step” for Christ involves many 
things. Consider discussing the ques- 
tion, “Once we decide for Christ, 
what then?” The answer to the 
question given in the Catechism for 
“What does such baptizing with 
water signify?” will help. 

Lesson 27: Record and discuss 
the reasons why men do good. High- 
light the Christian’s reason for doing 
good by considering 1 John 4:7-12. 
Keep the discussion practical and 
down to earth. 

Lesson 28: Begin the class by dis- 
cussing what the church is not. 
Then ask each student to write a 


150-word theme, “What I think the 
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church is.” Some may want to read 
their themes aloud. Could one of 
them be chosen for publication in 
the parish paper? 

Lesson 29: This is a good day to 
invite the pastor to be the resource 
person for the day’s discussion. Ask 
him to speak briefly on “The Pas- 
tor and His Calling,” and then let 
the students ask him questions about 
his work. It will be well to have 
the students decide beforehand what 
questions they would like to ask. 


Opening Our Bibles 


Lesson 26: Assign the books of 
the minor prophets to the class to 
be read in preparation for this ses- 
sion. A brief report on each minor 
prophet can be valuable. Give con- 
temporary emphasis where you can, 
especially when discussing Jonah. 

Lesson 27: List in parallel col- 
ums the distinctive characteristics of 
the Old and the New Testaments. 
At every opportunity, highlight the 
New Testament as the fulfillment 
of God’s promises 

Lessons 28 and 29: Begin a large 
chart on which you will compare 
the first three Gospels. List the au- 
thor, the theme, the purpose, why 
written, to whom written, and any 
other distinctive features that may 
come out of the discussion. A Bible 
dictionary and information found in 
some Bibles will help the class be- 
gin the chart. Encourage the class to 
read the complete Gospel in prepa- 
ration for class. 


Pastor Ketterling serves the Peace-Hoff- 
nungstal Parish, Herreid, S.D. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cari F. WELLER 


That You May Know 

Lesson 27: The discussion of the 
stewardship of treasure is important 
for this lesson. The members of your 
class probably have more money to 
spend each week than you did at 
their age. Do not neglect, however, 
the stewardship of time and talent. 
It is good that we speak of time, 
talent, and treasure together. 

Lesson 28: Be sure your class can 
make a distinction between the king- 
dom of grace and the kingdom of 
glory. Refer to preceding lessons and 
cross references for help. 

Lesson 29: If you ask the class to 
write a one-page essay for review, 
you may want to specify that the 
writing be done without help from 
Bibles or workbooks. 

Lesson 30: Ask the class to read 
Luke 19:29—24:53 each day during 
the week. Suggest that they will find 
something notable each time. Some 
may want to add details found by 
reading the passion history which is 
printed in some hymnals. 


Chosen Witnesses 

Lessons 26 and 27: These lessons 
will conclude your study of Paul’s 
third journey. Can you chart Paul’s 
method of operation and experien- 
ces which recurred, comparing all 
three journeys? 

Lesson 28: Ask someone to pre- 
pare a report describing the church 
at Jerusalem at the time of Paul’s 
arrest. Had things in the church 
changed since Paul began his great 
work? How? 
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Lesson 29: Read the text, Acts 
22:1-23, in the Phillips’ translation. 
Note any interesting things you may 
not have noticed before. How would 
you write up Paul’s speech for a 
newspaper? What would Paul be 
saying to us today? 


If God Were King 

Lesson 26: One or two examples 
of “sick humor” will be sufficient 
to characterize what is considered 
humorous in our day. Is there a 
reason for sick humor? How can 
we keep humor healthy? 

Lesson 27: It appears that there 
are times when the Christian should 
use self-restraint and other times 
when a Christian recklessness is 
called for. Can your class make a 
distinction and give some examples? 

Lesson 28: The session should be 
a humbling experience in the best 
sense of the word. Even the hour 
spent together as a class is the gift 
of a gracious God. It may not be too 
easy to define gift, life, food, and 
the like. With the help of the class, 
try to visualize these concepts and 
things which are mentioned in the 
lesson with words and pictures. 

Lesson 29: Divide your class into 
two groups. Ask one to discuss “eti- 
quette’ and the other to discuss | 
“morality.” With the two groups to- 
gether, summarize the distinction 
between the two. If you wish, have 
the two groups consider the terms, 
“immoral” and “un-Christian,” in 
the same way. Be prepared for a 
lively discussion. 
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Bible Storytime 
By Hexen PEepERson 


"| Pale who are following the 
suggested schedule will be in 
the midst of Unir 5 during March. 

Perhaps this would be a good time 
to take a good look at what we are 
teaching the preschool children and 
see if we are teaching according to 
the objectives set before us. 


Open either Teacher's Guide to 
pages 5 and 6. Here you will find 
what is commonly called the knowl- 
edge, faith, and life objectives. In 
comparing the two guides I find 
that the list of desired goals is longer 
in the Kindergarten Teacher’s 
Guide. 

You can readily understand why 
this is so. We have repeatedly said 
that one of the characteristics of the 
preschool child is that he trusts and 
understands what he is told. After 
studying the objectives on these pa- 
ges I know that some of the chil- 
dren in our church school do have 
such knowledge about God, Jesus, 
and the Bible. I know that some 
have a faith, a readiness and an 
awareness. And I think that in their 
childlike ways some are practicing 
the objectives of prayer and daily 
living. 

Now read to the bottom of page 
6 to get all possible help for under- 
standing the purpose of the objec- 
tives. Unit 8, which deals specifical- 
ly with the objectives concerning the 
church, is the one chosen to be in- 
serted between Units 5 and 6 be- 
cause Easter is late this year. 
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In Unir 8 the Nursery Activity 
Packet provides a church for the 
children to finish. Putting it together 
will take extra teacher time, but 
time which is well spent when you 
see children take the project home. 

Special words for the hymn, “My 
church, my church,” are found on 
pages 184 and 189 in the Nursery 
Teacher’s Guide. Kindergarten chil- 
dren will also enjoy learning them. 

Several activities from the Kin- 
dergarten Teacher's Guide especial- 
ly appeal to me: 

1. Have a “telling time” about ex- 
periences at church. Start this early 
in the unit. You will gain insight to 
the feelings of the children toward 
the church. 

2. Creative activity, such as draw- 
ing a picture of “My Church.” Some 
of the children will surprise you 
with the details in their pictures. 
If weather permits, take a trip across 
the street so the children can get 
a look at the entire building, noting 
any special features, crosses, win- 
dows, etc. 

3. Composing songs and group 
prayers is also suggested. Now that 
we are trying to involve the entire 
family, some children might be en- 
couraged to continue this activity at 
home. They might like to share the 
results with their friends at church 
school. 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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KWo 


Dear Pui: 


The first announcement of this 
summer’s vacation church school 
should be as welcome as a new seed 
catalog. We received our first seed 
catalog for 1962 in the mail on 
January 2 

The colorful illustrations of beau- 
tiful flowers and luscious fruit and 
vegetables can make a fellow for- 
get the rigors of winter for a while. 
The VCS examination kit sent out 
this year should have a similar effect. 


I hope it’s not a case of “hurry 
up and wait.” Rather it should be, 
“go out of your way and get there 
on time.” T’ll explain what I mean. 

Another fellow and I walk about 
six blocks after we get off the bus 
in the morning. We both have a 
pretty good stride, and it seemed we 
were spending most of our time 
waiting for the traffic lights to 
change to green. Those few seconds 
are pretty long on a cold windy 
morning 

A fellow from another office told 
us one day that he gets off the bus 
a block before the regular stop. 
Walking to the office, he goes 
through a block-long bank building 
and in the process can get out of the 
wind and cold for a few minutes. 
At about the same time one of the 
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local papers showed how you can 
walk for seven or eight blocks 
through the business district by 
walking through buildings and 
crossing the streets at the intersec- 
tions. 

We’ve tried it, and it works! The 
surprising thing is that by walking 
a few steps out of the way, enough 
time is used that you don’t have to 
wait for the traffic light to change 
at the next crossing. In other words, 
by taking a slight detour, you can 
get to your destination faster, it 
seems. 

We're both past the age of trudg- 
ing through the deepest puddle or 
the highest snowbank. But we do 
enjoy these sensible meanderings 
down the street on a frosty morn- 
ing or in the bone-chilling twilight 
of a winter’s day. 

It will take a little detouring on 
the part of six people in each con- 
gregation to get the benefit from 
the VCS Training Day this year. 
Somebody will have to drive and 
pick up the other five people. After 
the meeting is over, they'll all have 
to be taken home again. 


I think the driving back and forth 
can be some of the most valuable 
time spent that day. There will be 
six people, all vitally interested in 
their congregation’s VCS, who can 
spend some time together without 
the formality of calling a meeting. 
Even driving time can be well spent. 


Yours, 
NatTE 


P.S. Do your flowers ever look 
like the catalog pictures? 
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ADULT 
BIBLE STUDY 


SEARCH, An Introduction to Bible Study by Rr. A. VOGELEY. 13 sessions 


This introduction to Bible study for laymen 
is based on an inductive approach to the 
Book of Jonah. This basic course should pre- 
cede the use of all other studies in the Search 


Series. 
Study guide for participants 65c; $6.50 dozen 
Code 15-330 
Instructor's guide for group leaders 75c 
Code 15-331 


SEARCH, Studies in Acts by GERHARD H. DOERMANN. 13 sessions 
Now available is this examination of the 
story of the early church. Inductive study 
procedures help to unfold the exciting mean- 
ing of Acts for the church today. 


Study guide for participants 65c; $6.50 dozen 
Code 15-334 


Instructor's guide for group leaders 75c 


Code 15-335 
SEARCH, Studies in Mark by EARL PAPKE. 13 sessions 
Available next fall, this study is in Mark’s 
dramatic Gospel. This course will lead the 
class into direct Bible study, inviting those 
who have been hesitant to participate. 


Study guide for participants 65c; $6.50 dozen 
Code 15-332 


Instructor's guide for group leaders 75c 
Code 15-333 


Study guide |4 4-page leaflets, 5!/5x8!/>, in envelope 
Instructor's guide 8!/5xI11, book format 


Available at AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Put 
New 
Life 
Into 


Your 
Faith 


THE ANSWER OF FAITH 


by Kai Jensen. A well-known 
Danish’ preacher testifies force- 
fully ‘and persuasively to the 
power of the Christian faith to 


put meaning into man’s life. 


$2.50 


At your bookstore — Order from t 


AUGSBURG P 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 


26 4th St. N. 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ACCORDING TO THE 
SCRIPTURES 

by Theodore S. Liefeld. Seven 
New Testament accounts of the 
Passion and their writers’ influ- 
ence on the Christian faith are 
examined in this excellent new 


Lenten study. 
$1.50 


WHAT LANGUAGE 

SHALL | BORROW? 

by William D. Streng. Thirty 
Lenten meditations with a fresh 
approach to Lent and its mean- 
ing in the Christian’s life. The 
author suggests that we must 
borrow God’s “‘language” of 
love, humility, eternity, redemp- 
tive blood, to reach God. 


$3.00 


ranch of 
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57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
1925 3rd Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Focus 


bee HARDLY seems possible that 
almost ten years have passed since 
the Revised Standard Version of 
the Holy Bible was published. The 
objections to the RSV raised ten 
years ago have been forgotten by 
most of us. It’s interesting to see 
what was said in our own publica- 
tions in 1952 about it. 

Dr. O. G. Malmin, editor-in-chief 
of Augsburg Publishing House, 
wrote in the Lutheran Herald which 
he edited at the time, “The RSV is 
now being submitted to the ‘su- 
preme court,’ which consists, not 
of a select few, but of the great 
mass of Bible readers. If they turn 
thumbs down, then the RSV will 
rank simply as another version of 
the Bible, used by some but not 
universally accepted. If they find it 
acceptable, then the RSV will in- 
creasingly become the version for 
America.” 

A Lutheran Standard editorial by 
Dr. E. W. Schramm in 1952 asked, 
“Will this new translation help the 
people. of America and Canada the 
better to understand the living 
Word of our living God? Will it, 
through its attempt to bring them 
that living Word in their own liv- 
ing language of today, encourage 
them to a more faithful and fruitful 
reading of that Word? These are 
the decisive questions. In short, the 
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final test of the value and worth- 
whileness of this new Version rests 
not with the theologians, not with 
the teachers of English, not even 
with the preachers and Sunday 
school teachers, but with the ‘great 
congregation’ of our lay people... 
you and me and our families, in- 
cluding—yes, especially including— 
our children.” 

It is not without reason that much 
of our curriculum states that unless 
otherwise noted the Bible quotations 
are taken from the RSV. The Ver- 
sion has been universally accepted 
and through the years we have come 
to love it more and more. 

The RSV was welcomed at public 
observances in 3,418 American com- 
munities in 1952. As part of the pro- 
gram, copies of the Version were 
given to five representative citizens 
at each community observance. A 
doctor amteacher a librarians. a 
housewife, a farmer—the local com- 
mittee could choose the ones who 
should receive the first copies. 

I wonder what’s happened to 
them—these gift Bibles and the re- 
cipients? Has the deeper meaning 
of the ceremony taken hold, that 
the Word of God has something to 
say to every man in words he can 
understand? What has the Revised 
Standard Version meant to you in 
the last ten years? 


oe asa matter of fact 


ETE 


Dr. A. C. Streng, professor of Christianity and philosophy at Texas 
Lutheran College and chairman of the Board of Parish Education of 
the ALC, has been named one of the ten ''Piper Professors’ in Texas 
for 1961. Each ''Piper Professor'’ has received a check for $1,000.00. 


The Minnie Stevens Piper Foundation of San Antonio grants the award 
in recognition of outstanding teacher achievements. This year more 
than 150 nominations were received from which the foundation's 
selection committee chose ten to receive the award. 


A mimeographed booklet entitled, ‘Bringing the Mentally Retarded to 
Their Savior,’ has been prepared by P. H. Groenke, director of 
training at Bethesda Lutheran Home, Watertown, Wis. Many ques- 
tions you may be asking about such a church school program for the 
mentally retarded will be answered and many valuable suggestions 
are given. 


To secure a copy of "Bringing the Mentally Retarded to Their Savior" 
write to Bethesda Lutheran Home, Watertown, Wisconsin, and en- 
close ten cents (in coin or stamps) to cover the handling and postage. 


The National Trainer's Institute for 1962 will be held at Green Lake, 
Wis., April 27-29, where the new leadership education course, The 
Faith We Teach, will be taught to the participants invited from the 
19 districts of the ALC. 


Those who are trained at Green Lake will, in turn, become the faculties 
for the 1962 District Instructors’ Institutes to be held during the 
summer. 


Following the pattern of former years, each conference is then invited 
to send a team of instructors to its District Instructors’ Institute in 
preparation for the Conference Church Workers’ Institute scheduled 
for the fall. 


An added feature this year is that the teachers can continue the course 
taken at the Conference Church Workers’ Institute in their own con- 
gregation using the study guide for "The Faith We Teach" and the 
"Parish Leader's Manual’ being prepared for congregational use. 


On April 11, Dr. C. Richard Evenson, Director of Parish Education, will 
meet with the seniors at Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
where he will present the church's parish education program. Similar 
meetings were held on the Columbus and Dubuque seminary cam- 
puses in January. 
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The first of two parts 


The Place of DOCTRINE 


Ne THE beginning of the thirty- 
eighth chapter of the Book of 
Job we encounter a most significant 
passage: “Then the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind.” At the 
first reading this thought appears so 
commonplace that one does not 
sense that it expresses the central 
thought in the entire book and leads 
the reader to one of the very sum- 
mits of Scripture. 

By a frightening succession of 
catastrophes Job, the man of wealth, 
health, position, and favor has been 
plunged into the very abyss of hu- 
man struggle. As a man of true 
piety he has been placed on one of 
the fiercest frontiers of faith, and 
one of the loneliest outposts ever 
manned by a child of God. Out of 
the delirium of his suffering Job has 
asked many questions; he wondered 
about many things. 


Dr. Frost is dean of students and pro- 
fessor of practical theology at Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
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in 
CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


By Geruarp E. Frost 


Job’s great torture does not con- 
sist in wondering whether or not 
there 7s a God, but rather, what 
kind of God sits on the throne. And 
in the passage referred to, the Book 
of Job records the greatest of all di- 
vine revelation, the fact that God is 
the God who gives himself, the God 
who comes, the God who answers; 
and when he has finished with this 
sufferer, Job is satisfied. 

This pre-figures the saving activ- 
ity, the on-going work, and, the re- 
demptive rescue of sinners in Jesus 
Christ. It tells us that though we 
cannot receive intellectual satisfac- 
tion in one final answer to our most 
feverish question we can come to 
rest in the God who loves and the 
God who acts on behalf of his be- 


loved. 


Most Certainly True 


Meeting as we do, a gathering of 
people who have heard God’s call 
to teach, this leads us to consider 
yet another unobtrusive and dis- 
armingly simple line, this time from 
Dr. Martin Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism. I refer to a thought which is 
found no less than three times on 
successive pages in Luther’s explana- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed: “This is 
most certainly true.” 

As I quote this line, memory car- 
ries me back through all of my 
adult and adolescent years to those 
summers when, as a boy of eight or 
nine years, I first struggled with the 
task of memorizing the Catechism. 
For six weeks of every summer we 
found our way toa little brick 
schoolhouse in a one-store town, 
only a stone’s throw from the white 
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church where I, together with five 
other adolescents, was later con- 
firmed. Less than a mile away was 
this small boy’s delight, a creek with 
its swimming hole. As I recall it 
now, the most stable element in the 
“liturgy” of those wonderful days 
was the daily, and sometimes twice- 
daily, swim! My reason for men- 
tioning this, however, is to remark 
that the magnificence of the line 
quoted from Luther above was to- 
tally lost upon me when I learned 
it there in our summer school. I 
realize now that, boy-like, I rushed 
right past it to get to that swimming 
hole. The greatness of the thought, 
“most certainly true,” was lost upon 
me. The entire line signaled only 
that I could sigh with relief because 
I had gotten through and now it 
was Harry’s turn! 

Today I see the stark tragedy of 
bringing babies into a world or of 
having to live as a parent in a world 
where nothing is nailed down, 
where nothing great and good re- 
mains unchangingly a part of daily 
life, where there is no steadfast God 
about whose love one can say, This 
is most certainly true. To me this 
statement of Luther’s has today be- 
come a towering afhrmation in the 
context of the wholeness of Scrip- 
ture and in relation to the entire 
panorama of redemptive history. 


Bethlehem Steel 


To review the saving activity of 
the Triune God and to say of it all, 
“This is most certainly true,” is to 
see the “Bethlehem steel” that God 
has placed into the Christian’s house 
of life. Obviously I am_ speaking, 
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not of the steel which sends us to 
the factories of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
but rather that stronger and more 
enduring steel which recalls our 
spirits to the hills of Bethlehem of 
Judea. 

Because we live in a day of un- 
precedented building our generation 
has become a steel-conscious peo- 
ple. Everywhere we have become 
accustomed to seeing strong, naked 
skeletons of steel moving higher and 
higher until one day the building is 
enclosed and its clean functional 
lines and its glistening surfaces and 
its final ornamentations are all be- 
fore us in the finished product, an 
esthetic delight. But all of this could 
be nothing more than a sparkling 
death-trap were it not for steel. So it 
is with the house of life. The more 
gifts and special capacities a human 
personality may possess, the more 
certain, and the more tragic is the 
defeat of one who has not the steel 
of God-inspired and God-honoring 
faith and trust based on knowledge 
of the God whom we see in the face 
of Jesus Christ! 


Too Small a God 


When one reflects on the state- 
ment, “This is most certainly true,” 
one is led to an appreciation of the 
great doctrinal framework which 
our church’s confessions provide for 
the inquiring Christian who would 
try to think through the revelation 
of God. Especially in the light of 
our age does this appreciation mount 
when one considers this blessed 
heritage. 

I recall a pointed comment in 
Time magazine a few years past. 
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The comment concerned the tem- 
per of our day in relation to the sub- 
ject of faith. The writer said that 
we use the expression, “I believe 
this” very often. Then he went on 
to say that there is a great deal of 
“T,” a lot of “believe,” but not much 
of “this” in our present religious at- 
titude. Perhaps he was right. Sel- 
dom has a generation used the word 
“T” with a higher degree of sensi- 
tivity and preoccupation and _per- 
haps it can also be added that sel- 
dom has any age placed more em- 
phasis on the intensity and sincerity 
of faith and less on the substance 
and object of this faith. To put it 
plainly, seldom has there been a 
more frenzied overemphasis on man 
and a greater neglect of God than 
we witness today. 

Our orientation today tends to be 
psychological rather than theologi- 
cal, even when we think and speak 
in classic religious terminology. 
Something verging on spiritual 
hypochondria seems to grip us and 
superstition tends to crowd out re- 
ligion. All of this makes it highly 
relevant to discuss the place of doc- 
trine in Christian education, for 
doctrine places before us the “this” 
of which there is so little in our 
emphasis today. 


The Place of "This" 


I do not believe that those who as- 
signed our subject intended to sug- 
gest that there is sharp conflict or 
serious confusion in our church on 
the place of doctrine in Christian 
education. I interpret my task as 
that of emphasizing and underscor- 
ing, rather than convincing and 
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clarifying. What do we teach in our 
churches? We teach Christ, even as 
we preach Christ, the living and 
Life-giving Word! And because the 
Bible is God’s Word and the instru- 
ment by which the Holy Spirit com- 
municates this Christ to the indi- 
vidual we can say in the same 
breath that we teach the Bible! But 
let us add this, we teach the Bible 
in an atmosphere of encounter, not 
as a dead book of abstract factual 
knowledge, but as the means of life- 
shaping, person-to-person encounter. 
And so we teach out of the Scrip- 
tures and we teach the Scriptures. 


But the Bible is a vast ocean and 
our individual boat is so very small. 
Each one of us needs the church in 
all its historical existence and cumu- 
lative experience. We need creeds 
and statements of doctrine. 


As believing children of God we 
need to affirm. We need to verbalize 
our faith. We need to theologize and 
even to systematize. But these are 
frightening words. Perhaps it is 
more accurate and less offensive to 
say that we do theologize whether 
we realize it or not. If we should ad- 
journ at this moment and suggest 
that each one of us go to the tele- 
phone and place a call to a close 
friend and ask, without warning 
or introduction, this one question, 
“What is your theology?” the an- 
swer that we should most likely re- 
ceive would be a rather bewildered 
and perhaps resentful reply, “You 
have the wrong number!” However 
it would not be a case of “the wrong 
number” at all. For every one of 
these, our friends, do theologize, 
consciously or unconsciously. 
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The Lord My Shepherd 


From most ancient times believers 
have affirmed and verbalized the 
content of their faith. Before the 
apostles, before Nicea or Chalcedon 
or Augsburg the beleaguered and 
threatened believer has summarized 


his faith. 


What is the 23rd Psalm but a 
creed, the ancient creed of a king? 
I believe that “the Lord is my Shep- 
herd;” I believe that “I shall not 
want.” In short, I believe that the 
Lord is “with me . . . forever!” Per- 
haps King David was inspired to 
these words at the time of revolt and 
anarchy in his kingdom. Yet we 
tend to drone the words as though 
they were most fitting for those mo- 
ments when we wear bedroom slip- 
pers and sit in easy chairs. But, there 
is a battle atmosphere about the 
great creeds, including this one. 
Creeds don’t come out of the cozy- 
corners of human history. Rather, 
they are born in the blood, sweat 
and tears of the people of God. This 
kind of “Bethlehem steel” is tem- 
pered in the heat of persecution and 
tested in the moment of critical 
danger. 


As individuals, it is when we suf- 
fer that we tend to ask: Just what 
do I believe? Where is there Rock? 
And then we reply by verbalizing 
our faith. So it is in the life of the 
church, too. 


An address given at the constituting 
convention of the American Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association, meeting at Fort Collins, 
Colo., August 8, 1961. The concluding 
part, relating more about the teacher’s 
task, will be published next month. 
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TEN 
YEARS 


HE Revised Standard Version, 

first published on September 30, 
1952, is now ten years of age. Its 
title proclaims that it is not a wholly 
new rendering but intends rather to 
stay within the tradition which be- 
gan with Tyndale and extended— 
through the Great Bible, the Bish- 
ops’ Bible, the King James Bible, 
and the English Revision—to its im- 
mediate predecessor, the American 


Standard Version of 1901. 


Translators of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version worked from the origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek and had at 
their disposal all the linguistic, 
archaeological, and_ historical find- 
ings of 20th century scholarship. 
Their commission was to alter fa- 
miliar phrases only where new 
knowledge of the original text, new 
understanding of the biblical lan- 
guages, or the changing nature of 
our mother tongue required it. 

That it has been notably success- 
ful in its announced purpose is evi- 
denced by the remarkable acceptance 
accorded it. Impressive statistics can 
be cited. Sales have averaged better 
than a million a year since publi- 
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cation date. By the end of 1958, 
thirty-seven denominations with a 
church school enrollment of 22,568,- 
159 were using it in their curricula 
(there are more now!). Since the 
RSV Pulpit Bible became available, 
more than sixteen thousand churches 
have placed it in use, and this num- 
ber continues to grow at the rate of 
250 per month. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, whose 
long association with Bible publish- 
ing in this country and in Great 
Britain had included the printing 
of the American Standard Version 
in 1901, advanced the funds neces- 
sary to make the new translation, 
and in return received the exclusive 
right to publish it for ten years. At 
the end of the decade, on September 
30, 1962, five other firms will join 


Mr. Swaim is executive director of the 
Department of the English Bible in the 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches. 


In celebration of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the RSV (1952-62), this article is made 
available by the National Council of 
Churches’ Committee on the Use and 
Understanding of the RSV. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons as pub- 
lishers of the RSV. All of these too 
have long and honorable records of 
Bible publication. In alphabetical 
order they are: William Collins Sons 
& Co., Ltd., New York City; Harper 
and Brothers, New York; A. H. 
Holman, Philadelphia; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York; and World 
Publishing Company, Cleveland. 


The copyright on the Revised 
Standard Version is held by the de- 
nominations through their co-opera- 
tive agency, the Division of Chris- 
tian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 


In the decade since 1952, the Re- 
vised Standard Version has increas- 
ingly made its way into the worship, 
the education, the literature, and the 
lives of our people. Three years 
after RSV was published, with four 
million copies in circulation, a full- 
page magazine advertisement of- 
fered a free booklet, Scholarship, 
Education and the Bible, to anyone 
who would send for it. Coupons 
from the ad are still coming in— 
stronger evidence perhaps of the 
drawing power of the Bible than for 
the magazine. 


Even before the entire Revised 
Standard Version appeared, plans 
were under way to make it the 
basis of commentaries which have 
now become important to the life of 
the church. One of these, The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, (New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury — Press) 
launched in 1951, is a 12-volume, 
eight-million word publication in 
which 146 scholars from 22 com- 
munions on three continents con- 
tribute introduction, exegesis, and 
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exposition for each book in the 
Bible. On a large page, the RSV and 
KJV texts appear side by side, and 
the interpretations frequently hinge 
on significant differences between 
the two. 

Another project of the same pub- 
lishers is The Interpreter’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible, a four volume work 
tentatively scheduled to appear this 
year. Here RSV words are basic to 
the various entries. 


Among other aids to the study of 
the RSV are a Complete Concor- 
dance (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1957; 2157 pages), with 350,000 
entries arranged in proper alpha- 
betical sequence by electronic meth- 
ods; commentaries such as The Lay- 
man’s Bible (Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, 1959 et seq., 25 vol- 
umes), in which “Unless otherwise 
indicated, Scripture quotations are 
from the Revised Standard Version”; 
several Gospel harmonies, including 
Gospel Parallels (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1949; 191 pages) an arrange- 
ment of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; 
The Bible Word Book, by Ronald 
Bridges and Luther A. Weigle 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1960; 422 
pages), which discusses 827 terms 
that have changed their meaning 
since the 17th century, traces literary 
usage and shows why 20th century 
terms must now be employed to con- 
vey ideas once meant by those words 
whose meaning is now either obso- 
lete or altered. 


Nothing is more characteristic of 
present-day Biblical understanding 
than realization of the unity between 
the Testaments. RSV footnotes help 
in the appreciation of this. Old 
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Testament footnotes refer to New 
Testament passages where the words 
are quoted. New Testament foot- 
note references disclose Old Testa- 
ment sources for passages cited. 

Since words in one language sel- 
dom have precise equivalents in an- 
other, the RSV translators some- 
times put into footnotes alternative 
renderings to the ones chosen for 
the text. Still other notes refer to 
variant readings in the Hebrew and 
Greek manuscripts. Thirteen of 
these in Isaiah disclose how the text 
was corrected by references to “one 
ancient manuscript” — namely, the 
Isaiah scroll in the first finds in the 
Qumran caves. So far as has now 
been determined, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls will not require further cor- 
relation of Biblical texts. 

Bible translations into English are 
obviously designed for English- 
speaking people. Yet the Revised 
Standard Version has been, in God’s 
good providence, an aid and incen- 
tive toward better Bible translation 
into other languages, and an agency 
of reconciliation between those of 
different mother tongues. 

The Evangelical Beacon and Evan- 
gelist, published by the Evangelical 
Free Church of America, had, in its 
issue of November 18, 1952, an edi- 
torial regarding the RSV _ which 
stated, “Foreign-born Christians are 
especially delighted with the new 
version because they say it is so 
much like their Swedish or Norwe- 
gian Bibles, and so much easier to 
read and grasp.” 

Presumably those capable of mak- 
ing Bible translations into any lan- 
guage work directly from the orig- 
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inal Hebrew and Greek. Yet human 
beings are inevitably influenced by 
the language which they know best. 
The Japanese people have had the 
Scripture for more than a hundred 
years, and Japan’s reputed literacy 
rate of 98 per cent is the highest in 
the world. Yet the Japanese Bible 
was intelligible to only about 50 per 
cent of the population, since its 
translators, supposing that the 
Scripture ought to conform to the 
much admired Bungotai style, ob- 
scured its meaning with “rare words, 
dificult grammar and unfamiliar 
high-flown style.” Now, however, 
the Bible is in the language used by 
today’s Japanese. The Kogotai, or 
colloquial, version, published in 
1956, is said to resemble RSV in 
text, style, and format. 


Mention should be made of the 
way in which persons have been en- 
riched by RSV. Families report spon- 
taneous appreciation from young 
and old alike. One father who 
thought that all translations should 
be used only as commentary on 
KJV admitted that his young 
daughter, having looked into RSV 
on her own, asked, “If that’s what 
the Bible meant, why didn’t they 
say it long ago?” 

A lady in her 70th year, having 
discovered the RSV, wrote, “I read 
the Bible when I was about 20 years 
old, but somehow it was very dull 
reading. Now I really enjoy it.” The 
first time one household used RSV 
in family worship, an adolescent lad 
exclaimed, “That reads like a story, 
doesn’t it?” So it does. And so it 
ought—for so the Bible did in the 
first place! 


HOW 
I TEACH 


THE 


HAT determines the impor- 

tance of a topic? Does the 
method of teaching that topic deter- 
mine its importance? Should the 
child’s level of understanding cause 
us to withhold from him the mes- 
sage of the Christian Church? What 
should we do about teaching those 
things which will be much more 
meaningful to him as an adult? 


The Distinctive Christian Message 

The Christian is one who feels led 
by God the Holy Spirit to the con- 
viction that in Jesus Christ God has 
confronted him and all mankind. 
The Christian faith is experienced 
as a creative act of God; it begins, 
grows (and is revived) as the glo- 
rious life of Jesus is portrayed to us 
through hymns, sermons, and the 
witness of men about us. The writ- 
ten norm for this witness is in the 
New Testament. In the providence 
of God the passion and death of 
Christ are our starting point. 

The way one dies may be of ut- 
most importance. Death can be the 

Mr. Lang is an instructor of German 


and history at Sioux Falls College and 
pastor of Trinity Church, Tea, S.D. 
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crowning of life’s purpose or a be- 
trayal of life. The way one dies is 
important for those who remain. A 
noble and dramatic death can en- 
noble a life; the death of a traitor 
can be the opposite. 


The basic drive dominating the 
life of Christ was his zeal in glori- 
fying God his Father; it was the 
dominating factor in all his thoughts, 
words, and deeds. In living situa- 
tions he demonstrated how man 
could “fear, love, and trust in God 
above all things.’ We feel the same 
zeal, confronted by the same God, 
through Christ. The test for Christ 
(and there is no greater test) was 
whether he remained faithful to 
his basic zeal and purpose in the face 
of death. 


In teaching of the crucifixion and 
passion of our Lord this most im- 
portant element should be pointed 
out—he did remain faithful; he 
died as he lived, glorifying God. 
Here the crowning purpose of his 
life had reached its climax, the com- 
plete surrender to God, his Father. 
We find it in his words, “Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 
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CRUCIFIXION 


The Center of the Gospel 


The crucifixion and death of our 
Lord is at the center of the Gospel. 
As the conviction grows that Jesus 
Christ has conquered death, the re- 
demptive element in the Gospel be- 
comes a reality in the individual. 
He has taken the sting out of this 
“last” enemy (1 Corinthians 15:26), 
the core of all our fears. 

The thought of death brings us 
back to reality as no other thought. 
The characteristic feature of the 
Christian message is that one has to 
come to terms with this basic fear 
before one can really live the tri- 
umphant life. That this is the cen- 
ter of the Christian message is clear 
from the New Testament witness, 
from the fact that Easter is the cen- 
ter of the Christian year, and that 
every Sunday is a little, weekly Eas- 
ter. It is impossible to make the cen- 
tral core of the Gospel clear and 
meaningful without making the pas- 
sion the center. 

It is true that the passion gains its 
importance from its proximity to 
the resurrection. But the resurrec- 
tion is meaningless without it; the 
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two are inseparable and must gov- 
ern our teaching on all levels. 


The Witness of the Lord 


The Gospel of Christ is more than 
a portrayal of his earthly words, his 
deeds of mercy and his zeal in 
preaching the kingdom of God. It 
is a witness of the resurrected Lord 
which the disciples preached, bring- 
ing with it a new confrontation of 
God in Christ. The words of the 
disciples, “He lives!” brought out a 
new and different confrontation 
than the one they had experienced 
with Jesus by the Sea of Galilee. 

Now we worship the crucified and 
risen Lord. The relationship be- 
tween the words, crucified, and 
risen, is of utmost importance even 
in teaching the youngest. 


Presenting the New Testament 
Witness 


In my presentation I try to em- 
phasize that his trial, condemnation, 
and crucifixion were caused not so 
much by individuals such as Pilate, 
Caiaphas, or Annas, or even by the 
Jewish nation. Rather I try to teach 
that the social, political, and reli- 
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gious environment of the society of 
that day insisted that the Son of 
God be condemned. 

The message of the crucified 
Christ continues to be an indictment 
of all civilizations which embody 
these social, political, and religious 
ills. What happened on Good Friday 
is a logical continuation, a dramatic 
illustration, of the rejection which we 
find already at the beginning of his 
mission—his_ special confrontation 
of God. It is a physical result of 
something that had taken place in- 
wardly long before in the prophets. 
It is the rejection which takes place 
today; Good Friday and Easter 
take place in our hearts daily. 


Sins that Brought Jesus to the 
Cross 

1. Tue Corruprion oF JUSTICE. 
Jesus became a victim of the courts. 
Distorted testimony by bribed wit- 
nesses were the order. of the day. 
His sentence was illegal by the rules 
of the court that condemned him. 
Pilate failed to use his privilege for 
he did not want to lose his position. 


2. Reticious Bicorry. Jesus was 
killed actually in the name of reli- 
gion. (At this point I define relig- 
ious bigotry. Unless this is done 
the worst kind of bigotry can take 
place in the name of “anti-religious 


bigotry.”) 


3. GraFT AND ABusE OF PotiTIcAL 
Power. The Temple had become a 
lucrative business. People had used 
influence to control religion for their 
own selfish ends. Jesus had pointed 
this out in the cleansing of the Tem- 


ple. The result: death. 
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4. Mos Spirit. The principle that 
the majority is always right can be 
dangerous. The mob was incited to 
take justice into their own hands. 


5. Mitirarism. The principle that 
might makes right is also danger- 
ous. The military was used by the 
religious and political rulers for their 
own purposes. Instead of protection 
for the innocent, it was used as a 
tool for killing the Innocent One. 


6. Crass Contempt. The religious 
and political leaders were jealous of 
Jesus’ popularity. They were afraid 
of losing their distinction as a class. 
Therefore they were willing to sac- 
rifice one for all. 


A teacher will incorporate these 
points as he unfolds the story of the 
crucifixion. It helps sometimes to 
tell the story in a topical way, espe- 
cially for young people and adults. 
The crucifixion must be brought 
into the realm of today’s world. This 
is one attempt to do just that. 

The cross is not only the visible 
center of our churches (the cross on 
the altar), but meaningful as the 
central message of the church. 
Through the Gospel message the 
death of Christ becomes, for the in- 
dividual, the gateway to life. The 
cross has given the church its reason 
for being. 

When the spiritual asks the ques- 
tion, “Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord?” we who teach 
must be able to say, “Yes, I was!” 
And then we must present the same 
thought to the class in the clearest 
way we know how— “You were 
too!” 
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Concrete 


loeas 


LONG LIVE THE KING! 


By Artuur J. Toto 


N° BOOK can be compared with 
the Bible. But of all other books 
in evangelical Lutheran education 
the Small Catechism by Luther is, 
after four centuries and thousands 
of good books, still “king.” And a 
deserved honor it is, not because it 
is old, or because Luther wrote it, 
but because in simplicity and in its 
evangelical (and ecumenical) pres- 
entation of Scripture’s great doc- 
trines, it remains unmatched. 

It is not strange that such a man- 
ual should be translated into count- 
less languages. There are twenty or 
more widely used versions in our 
own language, some of them excel- 
lent. Yet the awareness that this 
Catechism was not serving as fully 
as it might as a teaching instrument 
is attested by the decision of the Lu- 
theran Intersynodical Parish Educa- 
tion Committee in 1951 and 1954 to 
seek a translation in contemporary 
English and fully meaningful to 
children and youth. By late 1962 it 
will be known whether this transla- 
tion will be officially approved by 
participating synods. 

But as a member of the translat- 
ing committee who saw the dili- 
gence and concern that went into 
this effort from the first work-ses- 
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sion to the last, this writer wants to 
express the two-fold hope that it will 
both be adopted by all Lutheran 
synods and that it will be substan- 
tially integrated into the new ALC 
curriculum. One reason, among 
others, is that in this day of moving 
families, transplanted children and 
youth need to encounter the use of 
a uniform text in the church schools. 

May I plead also for the broader 
use by teachers and pastors of an- 
other book which Luther wrote at 
about the same time and for the 
same principal service: his Large 
Catechism, issued 433 years ago this 
month? Luther called it “a course 
for children and the simple-minded,” 
but as we study these more detailed 
explanations of the five chief parts 
we may find them not so elementary. 

It was after a 1528 tour of in- 
spection of religious illiteracy and 
moral indifference in his churches 
that Luther wrote both catechisms. 
Might not a more intensive use of 
these same books once again, under 
God, bring new and durable vitality 
to the Christian teaching and train- 
ing within our own parishes? 


Dr. Tolo is regional director of Parish 
Education in the South Central Office at 
Dallas, Texas. 
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DRAWING BY VERGAL BUESCHER 


Did you ever see ths WAS the custom years ago 


for Christians in a congregation 
to assemble and parade with great 
banners and standards on Easter. 


They wanted to show everyone they 
really believed “Christ is risen!” 
EASTER PARADE? 


By Harotp J. Betcum 
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Does Christ Live in Our Lives? 


On Easter Sunday I imagine the 
great question is, “Do we really 
believe that Christ is risen?” But 
in the weeks between Easter and 
Pentecost the great question is, 
“Does Christ live in our lives?” 
Christ came, lived, died and rose so 
that we might be different people 
—Christ-like people. 


Who Would March? 


The believers would march! 
Those would believe that the mean- 
ing of Easter should be driven home 
during the Easter season of seven 
weeks would raise their banners and 
march. 

Powerful mottoes for splendid 
standards and banners can be chos- 
en from the propers for the season. 
See pages 18 and 19 for some sug- 
gestions. 


We All Need Sky Hooks! 


“Sky hook” is a slang expression 
used to describe an enormously high 
derrick that can lift and move great 
burdens. “sky hook” has great 
power and great height. 

In spite of our best efforts most 
of our children (and their parents 
for that matter) have only vague, 
abstract, general, or impersonal feel- 
ings and ideas about Christ their 
Savior. Recently a group of family 
life advisors was discussing their 
mutual concerns. They told me that 
what concerns them most about 
Christian living in their own homes 


Mr. Belgum is director of family life 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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is that baptism, confirmation, and 
communion really mean so little in 
their lives! 


Sky Hooks 

I believe we desperately need con- 
crete, specific, personal experiences 
in which we come to know and feel 
Christ Jesus as our Savior. We need 
not look around for them. We have 
them! We've had them all the time! 
The Sacraments and the rites of our 
church are exactly that! But we 
ignore them! 


That's Close to Us! 


Recently I spoke about Christian 
rituals having to do with family 
meals and a lady said to me, “That’s 
close to us . . . where we live... 
not far away like all those doc- 
trines.” 


We Must Try 


No matter how difficult it may 
seem, no matter how many people 
say “it won't work,” not even if 
we're laughed at—we must try in 
new ways to help children and par- 
ents know and feel the closeness of 
Christ. This, I’m sure, is what Christ 
wants during this Easter season. 

Could we, between Easter and 
Pentecost, create new and inspiring 
worship services that will speak in 
a personal, specific, concrete way to 
each child and his parents about 
Holy Baptism, Holy Communion, 
marriage, our resurrection, our re- 
conciliation, and our confirmation 

The “Crossroads Symbols” shown 
on the next two pages are available 
from Augsburg Publishing House, 
35c per packet of eight. 
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CHRIST LIVES IN OUR LIVES —Il 


""As Newborn Babes'' 


April 29 Lesson. ''| will not let you 
go, unless you bless me." 


Epistle. ‘This is he who 
came by water and blood." 
ieee Peace be with 


"The The Goodness ofthe Lord”: SundayuamuChtch lacs enema of the Lord" Sunday . . 


May 6 Lesson. "| myself will 


search for my sheep." 


Epistle. "The Shepherd 
and Guardian of your 
souls." 

Gospel. ''| am the good 
shepherd." 


Sunday. . 


pe 
6 


. Christ lives in Holy Bapti: 


Idea: Newness. Christ makes 
things new. We "walk in newn 
of life." We get a new birth 
Baptism. Washing makes thi 
look new. 

Pour water: Tell biblical meanii 
of water. Whenever we use wa’ 
remember Baptism. 


"Christ Jesus lay in death's stre 
bands . . . brings us life fr 
heaven. 98, SBH. 


. Christ lives in Holy Communi 


Idea: Goodness. Christ feeds 
sheep. Christ gave bread and 
to many. In Communion we 
ceive his body and blood. TI 
we remember his goodness. 

Pass crackers: Tell Bible meani 
of bread. Whenever we eat, 
member the Bread of Life. 


"Come, ye faithful, raise the str 
... with the royal feast of feas 
106, SBH. 


"Make a Joyful Noise unto God" Sunday .. 


May 13 Lesson. ‘They who wait 


for the Lord shall renew 


their strength." 


Epistle. "They may see 
your good deeds and glori- 
fy God." 


Gospel. ''Your sorrow will 
turn into joy." 


. Christ lives in Christian Marria 


Idea: Help. Christ is the Bri 
groom; we are his bride. Ck 
helps us; we help him. A fat 
helps mother and she helps | 
Parents and children help e 
other. 

Pass cards: Each write one tt 
to do to help father or mothe 


“Alleluia! Jesus lives! . .. Let 
mortals here below blend \ 
theirs our songs of praise." 


SBH. 
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> FOR SUNDAYS AFTER EASTER 


O Sing Unto the Lord" Sunday. . 


lay 20 


Lesson. ''| will again do 
marvelous things." 


Epistle. ''Every perfect 
gift is from above." 


Gospel. 
me." 


"He will glorify 


Declare Ye and Tell'’ Sunday... 


Lesson. ‘Seek the Lord 
while he may be found." 


ay 27 


Epistle. ''Be doers of the 
word." 
Gospel. "Ask, and you 


will receive." 


dear, O Lord, when | Cry" Sunday . 


ne 3 Lesson. ‘The Spirit is 
poured upon us from on 

high." 
Epistle. "Love covers a 


multitude of sins." 


Gospel. "He will bear 


witness to me.” 
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. Christ lives in our Resurrection 


Christ 


pid 
AA 


C 


Idea: Faith. Christ gives us our 
faith. Our faith is rooted in him. 
Christ is with us when we die. 
Then he takes care of us forever. 
Each think in secret: Think of one 
person who has died. Thank God 
for his faith. 


"Come, O come, thou quickening 
Spirit . . . let thy radiance fill our 
night." 126, SBH. 


lives in our Reconcilation 


Idea: Love. Christ loved and 
helped all kinds of people. Christ 
tells us to love everyone. But we 
all fight and have arguments. 
Each think in secret: Think of one 
person who is not liked, and be- 
friend him this week. 


"Built on a rock the church doth 


stand . . . yet he who dwells in 
heaven above deigns to abide 
with us in love.'’ 151, SBH. 


. Christ lives in our Confirmation 


Idea: Strength. Christ grew obey- 
ing his parents. Christ grew and 
learned about God. Christ's dis- 
ciples were young people. Christ 
strengthens us in confirmation. 

Pass card: Each write one good 
thing he needs strength to do. 


"Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord 


. to save, to strengthen and 
make whole each ready mind, each 
waiting soul."’ 122, SBH. 


Parise 


Eoucation 


Pons 


By R. A. VocELEy 


|e hea are you using the resources 
on college and seminary educa- 
tion made available by the Stew- 
ardship Office for use in our Sun- 
day schools during April and May? 
You will also find feature articles in 
the April issues of Hand in Hand, 
Steps, and Teenways which will be 
helpful. 

We hope you will consider the 
possibility of an offering for Lu- 
theran World Action at your vaca- 
tion church school this summer. 


Leadership Education 

In April, key leaders from each dis- 
trict will attend the National Train- 
ers’ Institute at Green Lake, Wis. 
This year’s course, The Faith We 
Teach, leads directly from the Con- 
ference Church Workers’ Institute 
to the regular teachers’ meetings 
held in the congregation. For this 
reason we are hoping that all pas- 
tors will plan to attend the Confer- 
ence Church Workers’ Institute this 
fall with their teachers. 

A new course for preservice or in- 
service teacher training will be avail- 
able this fall, called, Introduction to 
Church School Teaching. The Rey. 
Norman Wegmeyer, the writer of 
the course, is the regional director 
of parish education for the Ohio, 
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Michigan, and Eastern Districts. He 
outlined the course in response to 
many requests for a concentrated 
training program for present and 
prospective teachers. You will es- 
pecially want to examine the pos- 
sibilities of Introduction to Church 
School Teaching when you make 
plans to train prospective teachers in 


the fall. 
The Nursery Roll 


Occasionally we must remind you 
that certain procedures have changed 
in our church. In the former ALC 
the responsibility for planning nur- 
sery roll materials and suggestions 
was assigned to the Board of Parish 
Education. In the former ELC this 
was a part of the women’s work, 
although they did not develop the 
materials sold by the Augsburg Pub- 


lishing House. 


The work continues in the en- 
rolling of children in the nursery 
roll, considered a part of the Sun- 
day church school in our new 
church. The children do not attend 
church school but are a part of the 
nursery department. 

We are in the process of planning 
new material, some to be available 
in the latter part of 1962, and some 
early in 1963. We suggest that you 
continue using the present material 
which is available from Augsburg 
Publishing House. 

Another release on the nursery 
roll will be sent this summer. It will 
include something about the place 
of the nursery roll in the congrega- 
tion with various other suggestions. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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“Christ in Our Home” 


PRAY WITH 


our 


MISSIONARIES 


By Henry HorsMAn 


s 


Dr. Milton Schramm, missionary 
to India since 1923, and contribu- 
tor to "Christ in Our Home." 
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RAY with us” is the request six 

missionaries of the ALC will be 
making this spring through the dai- 
ly devotions in Christ in Our Home. 
Many times they have said, “Pray 
for us.” Now they want us to make 
their daily concerns in prayer ours 
as well. In an unusual way we will 
not only pray for them, but with 
them. 

Six men serving in World Mis- 
sions have written the devotions for 
the May-June-July issue of CArist in 
Our Home. Dr. Milton Schramm, 
who has served in India since 1923, 
writes out of the longest experience. 
Since 1946 he has been teaching in 
Luthergiri Seminary at Rajahmun- 
dry. The youngest in point of serv- 
ice is the Rey. Robert Avers, who 
arrived in Ethiopia in 1959 and is 
stationed in the Tigre Province. 


Dr. Hoesman, assistant director in charge 
of life and growth with the Commission 
on Evangelism, is the editor of Christ in 
Our Home. 
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Other authors are: The Rev. Mark 
W. Thomsen, a professor of the- 
ology at the joint seminary in Ni- 
geria which is serving our mission; 
the Rev. Theodore Ellingboe, super- 
intendent of the mission in Came- 
roun; the Rev. Merle Knutson, evan- 
gelistic missionary in charge of the 
station at Bekily, Madagascar; and 
the Rev. John Sievert, engaged in 
compound work at Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 


Christ in Our Home, a quarterly 
booklet of daily devotions, is pro- 
duced by the Commission on Evan- 
gelism of the ALC. Many congre- 
gations make it available to their 
membership in the eager hope that 
it will help families and individuals 
to live in deeper faith and closer re- 
lationship with our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. 


It is the general experience that 
the reading of the devotions remains 
only an eager hope if nothing more 
is done than to supply the booklet 
gratis. Members not only need to 
be encouraged to read it, but also 
to be shown how to conduct a fami- 
ly devotion. Personal testimony is 
one way to encourage and inspire 
others to start family devotions. 


During the preliminaries before 
the teaching period in Sunday school 
or in the class period, a testimony 
can be given by someone regularly 
participating in family devotions. 
This can also be done in the meet- 
ing of any one of the organizations. 
We know of congregations in which 


a demonstration of how to engage 
in a family devotion is periodically 
given at organization meetings. 


I was present at a Sunday evening 
service in which one such demonstra- 
tion was given. Father, mother, and 
their children were seated around 
a table which was set as though a 
meal had just been finished. Father 
read the Scripture lesson. One of 
the older children read the devotion. 
Then father asked questions on 
what had been read. Mother had the 
closing prayer. Then all joined in 
singing a stanza of a hymn. It was 
a very fitting part of that Sunday 
evening worship service, coming as 
it did after a message by the pastor 
on prayer. 

The method of distribution is 
more important than is realized. 
Placing the booklets on a table in 
the narthex or near the entrance to 
the parish hall is not recommended. 
Several announcements and the in- 
vitation extended to “help yourself” 
is not the best method. The back 
cover of Christ in Our Home is left 
blank so that the address and postage 
can be placed there. Mail it to each 
family and also to the families who 
are only represented by a child in 
Sunday school. Send a copy to each 
member away from home and to 
those on your responsibility list. 


Christ in Our Home is published 
by Augsburg Publishing House. 100 
copies (or more) to one address cost 
8'’%4c each postpaid. Single subscrip- 
tion price is 50c per year postpaid. 


} 
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Direct 


Lines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


| eee is the spring when every 
VCS teacher in the ALC can 
have help in getting ready for the 
summer’s unique teaching  chal- 
lenge. 

Many have said, “We need teacher 
training right at home; not enough 
teachers ever get to a conference 
clinic or institute.” This spring you 
can have that training at home, in 
your own parish! 

It has also been said that there 
should be less running around the 
countryside and more work in di- 
rect preparation for the actual class 
lesson. This spring the opportuni- 
ties for VCS teacher training are 
planned exactly that way! 

Preparation for teaching is always 
a kind of do-it-yourself project any- 
how. There can be _ instructions. 
There can be demonstrations and 
clinics on using the tools. There can 
be meetings designed to cheer one 
on. But what really counts is the 
point at which you have to take hold 
of the work yourself. 

Many neighbors have found that 
getting together on projects of mu- 
tual interest not only makes the 
work a little lighter but it actually 
makes for a better job all the way 
around. Many VCS teachers have 
discovered that this is true. But 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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most have not. Most have just gone 
along somehow on their own. This 
is the spring everyone can gain the 
benefit of mutual help right at home 
—in getting ready for VCS. 

In every congregation VCS teach- 
ers can have several Get-Ready ses- 
sions that will really help them pre- 
pare directly for their own classes. 
The two, six or eight teachers of 
each VCS department can arrange 
their two Get-Ready sessions at mu- 
tually agreeable times. 

One teacher in each department 
should be the leader. And that leader 
can get training to make the very 
best use of the whole Get-Ready 
idea. (Every congregation will hear 
from the regional or district director 
of parish education about the time 
and place for the VCS leaders’ 
Training Day held nearest them. 
That’s for the leaders—but the rest 
of the teachers go to work right at 
home in their own parish.) 

It’s undoubtedly true that what 
the children get out of VCS de- 
pends pretty largely on how the 
teacher gets ready for VCS. 

This spring make full use of the 
Get-Ready sessions with your fellow 
teachers in your own department in 
your own parish — maybe even in 
your own home. 

This is the spring when every 
VCS teacher can have the benefit 
of neighborly help in getting ready 
for the VCS teaching challenge... 

IF a department leader gets to 
the VCS leaders’ Training Day 


AND 


IF the teacher goes to work with 
those other teachers in the Get- 
Ready session. 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 
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SEAS ay 


American Uniform Series 


By James R. DarNeELu 


HAT can be said about Ezek- 

iel or Daniel that hasn’t been 
said before? If your class is above 
the third grade, they’ve probably 
had these lessons at least once. 
Where do we go from here? 

The best place to go is to the Bible. 
Look at the lesson texts. Can you 
take for granted that you know 
what the Bible says for each ses- 
sion? Do you assume your class al- 
ready knows all the answers? There 
is enough material for six lessons in 
each session. Without even using 
your teacher’s guide or these pages 
you could find more than enough 
help just by reading the Bible basis 
well. 

Men with visions and dreams, 
God’s promises and God fulfilling 
some of them—these thoughts send 
our imaginations soaring skyward. 


Lesson 26—Ezekiel: Israel Will Be 
Restored 


We get a second look at Ezekiel, 
and it is a pleasure to read the 
promise God makes to his sheep 
through the prophet. We'll briefly 
note that not all of God’s flock will 
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benefit equally from the coming of 
the new shepherd (34:20-22). 

These are rather easy lessons to 
discuss in the past tense. But 1s 
there a present-day “captive Israel”? 
Can your pupils find news articles 
about today’s church (God’s Chosen 
People) being persecuted? How 
about in Russia, East Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary, China, or Cuba? 
How about the Congo or South Af- 
rica? When God judges us, do you 
suppose we in America will be con- 
sidered “lean sheep” or “fat” ones? 

Put yourself in the place of an 
Israelite in Babylon. For some the 
Captivity had not been much pun- 
ishment physically. But for all who 
loved the Temple, just being away 
from it was next to being dead. At 
last, a prophet had good news—the 
restoration of Israel to Jerusalem. 
When World War II ended, people 
went wild. They sang, they shout- 
ed, they were delirious with joy. 
This is the type of reaction we can 
picture in Babylon. Try to get your 
class into this atmosphere. 


Pastor Darnell serves Grace Church, 
Greenville, Ohio. 
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What songs might they sing to 
express the joy of Israel when they 
hear Ezekiel’s words from God? 
Is there a Psalm which expresses 
their feelings? Have your class look 
through the hymnal for suitable 
hymns for such an occasion. This 
is a good lesson with which to do 
some psalm or prayer writing. 

Try presenting your lesson with 
the major emphasis on Ezekiel 37, 
and plan to use your pupils’ imagi- 
nations. Give each a sheet of paper 
and have them divide it into three 
equal sections. Now have them close 
their eyes while you read aloud 
three passages: Ezekiel 37:1,2; Ezek- 
iel 37:7,8; and~ Ezekiel 37:9,10. 
Pause after reading each section and 
give the class time to sketch what 
they imagined while you have read. 
This does not have to be artistic, but 
it should have meaning. After you 
have read all three passages, have 
the class share with each other. 


Lesson 27—The Captive Triumphs 
with God. 


We are well into Lent and until 
now you may have had some difh- 
culty making much connection be- 
tween the lessons and the season. 
We hear of people who “give up 
something” for Lent — abstaining 
from something purportedly for a 
religious reason. Study Daniel 1:8- 
16 for an example of how abstinence 
became a way of glorifying God. 
Compare Daniel 3:16-18 with 
Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane. 

In this lesson we are reminded of 
three incidents where God showed 
his power before men. God demon- 
strates that he can and does deliver 
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men from evil. In this season when 
we study the deliverance of God’s 
Son unto death for the deliverance 
of mankind from death, these in- 
cidents serve to show that God 
could have, at any time, saved 


Christ, had that been his will. 


Lesson 28—Daniel: Christ's King- 
dom Will Come 


Palm Sunday is itself a celebra- 
tion of a prophecy in action. Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem foretold his 
final triumph. Daniel 7 is another 
prophecy of this guarantee from 
God that the earth is his. 

The visions in Daniel 7:2-8 and 
7:9, 10 might present a challenge 
to a pupil who can visualize the 
descriptive words. Few details are 
missing. Your whole class might 
like to try to express the movement 
and color of the visions on paper. 

Discuss symbols appropriate for 
the day and also the attributes of 
God found in the text: King (scep- 
ter and crown), Eternity (circle), 
and others. With odds and ends of 
various materials, have your pupils 
make a collage or a mobile to ex- 
press a subject they find in the les- 
son. “The Eternal Reign of God” 
is one suggestion. String, washers, 
pins, cloth (just about anything 
imaginable) can be used. Put a sug- 
gested theme or two on the board, 
and encourage the class to put an 
abstract idea into visible form. 


Lesson 29—Daniel: Christ's King- 
dom Will Triumph 

Daniel had had direct revelation 
from God. He might be tempted to 
turn aside from the study of God’s 
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written revelation, feeling that this 
was beneath him. We learn in Dan- 
iel 9:2 that he was reading what 
other prophets had written and that 
he accepted this revelation too. Here 
is an excellent example for us all. 

If a person as close to God as Dan- 
iel was dependent upon the Scrip- 
tures for learning God’s will, surely 
we must be too. Note also that after 
reading, Daniel immediately prayed 
about what he had read. 

Daniel 7:17, 18 leaves no doubt 
about the grounds upon which God 
answers prayer. Daniel knew God 
always kept his promises. Why did 
Daniel pray then for God to keep 
his promise about the return to Jeru- 
salem? He had every reason to be- 
lieve God would keep the promise 
whether Daniel prayed or not. Was 
praying a form or ritual for him? 
Do you think Daniel’s prayer had 
any effect on God’s fulfilling his 
promise? Does this say anything to 
us about prayer for such things as 
daily bread, rainfall, world peace? 


Lesson 30—Fifty Thousand Exiles 
Return 

Imagine a political prisoner being 
released after serving his sentence 
in a Red Chinese prison. Do you 
think the government would endow 
him with silver cups, gold vessels, 
clothes, and transportation? Hardly. 
Yet God moved the Babylonian ruler 
to provide for the exiled Israelites. 

But some were not committed to 
God. They chose to remain in Baby- 
lon. They would rather have the soft 
life of slavery and worldliness in- 
stead of freedom under God. 

If your class began a time-line 
with plastic overlays as suggested in 
the December issue, this is a good 
time to add some names, dates and 
events. The return from the Exile 
would be notable: “536 B.c. Return 
of the first Israelites from Babylon.” 
On your sheet of prophets, add at 
least Haggai and Zechariah so that 
their names fall across this date. Use 
a variety of colors, each new prophet 
adding a new color. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Gracr GABRIELSEN 


About God and Me 


|B Teacher's Guide provides 
more than enough help for the 
lessons you will use in April. See 
the September 1961 issue for the 
suggested schedule. 


My Second Sunday School Book 
IgESSONS 295950) 31 52-andesS 
can be combined to form the unit 
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called, “Jesus, My Savior.” A num- 
ber of the stories are very closely 
related. You may want to combine 
one or two in the telling so that you 
have a more flexible time schedule 
and can spend a longer amount of 
time on one particular Sunday for 
a more time consuming activity 
project. The schedule is set up so 
that the resurrection story will be 
taught on Easter day. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


AcTIVITIES AND PRojEcTs: 


® Make a table top scene of the 
resurrection. Decide together what 
we want to show, where we can go 
to find out how people and things 
looked, how we will go about mak- 
ing things such as the tomb. 


® Make a calendar to show pic- 
tures of certain events in the last 
week of Jesus’ life. This could be 
done as an individual project or 
enlarged for a group project. 


® Make a flannelgraph scene of 
one of the stories. Draw the figures, 
color them, cut them out, and paste 
small bits of flannel or sandpaper 
on the back of each. Let the children 
decide which figures they will need 
or which background props or pic- 
tures they want to show. Who will 
do what figures? Who will tell the 
story when the figures are complete? 
To what group will they be shown? 

® Listen to the Lenten or Easter 
portions of the record, “Great Lu- 
theran Hymns.” Have the children 
draw pictures of the way one parti- 
cular hymn makes them feel. If pos- 
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sible, let the children use paint. 
Tempera or finger paint is best. 


God Speaks to Me 

CuaptTer 36: Meal times are times 
when some or all of the family get 
together and feel “we are the Jones 
family.” In our Christian family we 
have the Lord’s Supper. This gives 
us strength for living our Christian 
life and a sense of fellowship with 
one another and Jesus Christ. 

CuapTer 21: In our families we 
have certain rules about things we 
should do, and should not do. Our 
heavenly Father has also told us that 
there are things that we should do 
and things we should not do. We 
are responsible to God for the way 
in which we live. 

Activity: Continue making the 
last two slides from the unit project 
on the Christian family. 

Cuapters 18 and 19 deal with the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. Give 
the children some opportunity here 
to express themselves and their feel- 
ings about these events. Divide the 
class into two groups: one con- 
sidering Jesus’ death, the other con- 
sidering his resurrection. Have each 
group work on a large mural de- 
picting their part. 

CuHapTer 24 deals with the for- 
giveness of sin, illustrating it with 
the story of the Prodigal Son. The 
story is one which is filled with ac- 
tion and emotion. Give the children 
an opportunity to dramatize this 
story. Help the children to relate the 
forgiveness of sins with Jesus’ death 
and resurrection. 


Miss Gabrielsen has been the director of 
primary education for the Department of 
Parish Education. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Lavurettra Munpr 


Listening to God 
Lesson 30: Make a diorama to 
show Moses, Aaron and Hur on the 
hill and the armies fighting below. 
Discuss why God did not let the Is- 
raelites win without a fight. 
Lesson 31: Looking at a world 
map, have the children locate all of 
the countries of the world where 
our church has mission fields. 
Lesson 32: Have the children tell 
about their own baptism. Who were 
their sponsors? Discuss the bap- 
tismal service in the hymnal. 
Lesson 33: Have the class look 
up something about people today 
who have fought the “good fight”— 
Gollwitzer, Bonhoeffer, or others. 
Have them report to the class. 
Lesson 34: As a class write an 
essay on what makes a child a 
“good” son or daughter in the eyes 
of God. Have the children express 
it in terms of their own languages, 
understandings and experiences. 


God's Chosen People 

Lesson 30: Rewrite the ending of 
the story of Joash so that he would 
have acted in the way that God 
wanted him to. Show how he might 
have remained “faithful unto death.” 

Lesson 31: Using the Bible con- 
cordance have the children look up 
verses in the Bible where Christ is 
referred to as “Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” 

Lesson 32: List on the chalkboard 
or chart a list of words that would 
describe Josiah. Then help them list 
words that will describe what they 
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must be like if God is to say “neither 
after him arose there any like him.” 

Lesson 33: After discussing Ezek- 
iel, have the children look up his 
book in their Bibles. Read together 
in class and discuss Ezekiel 37. 

Lesson 34: Using some other Bible 
story books, have the class see how 
many stories about Daniel they can 
find. Let each child read one and 
then relate it to the class. 


Forward With Christ 

Lesson 30: Discuss how well our 
church has fulfilled the Great Com- 
mission. Have each child report 
briefly on a mission field of the ALC. 

Lesson 31: Have the children do 
a time-line showing the events of 
Passion Week. First list the events 
in chronological order. Then decide 
how they are going to depict them. 

Lesson 32: Discuss with children 
why red is the liturgical color for 
Pentecost. Also discuss the dove and 
the other symbols. Write a_ brief 
statement as a class on why Pente- 
cost is considered the birthday of 
the Christian church. 

Lesson 33: Tell the story of Bert 
Nelson (Teacher’s Manual). Discuss 
other martyrs of today such as Bon- 
hoeffer and Kaj Munk. Question 7 
might serve as a basis for discussion. 

Lesson 34: Have each child pick 
out and write a letter to a missiona- 
ry. See the Year Book of the ALC 
for names and addresses. He might 
tell him about himself and ask about 
the work of the missionary. 


Miss Mundt is director of education at 
Bethlehem Church, Aberdeen, S. D. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 
By Cart F. WELLER 


The time spent reading the sug- 
gested Bible bases for the lessons in 
Units 6 and 7 is most valuable. Be 
encouraged to prepare for each les- 
son by reading the Bible basis more 
than once. 

You will undoubtedly have more 
material and information than you 
can use during a class session. Plan 
your session to have the time you 
will need to reach the goals you have 
set for yourself and your class. Is 
too much time being consumed by 
non-essentials? 


On the Way 


By Marvin KerrerLinc 


Lesson 30: Ask your pastor to 
help you prepare a Bible study on 
Ecclesiastes 12:1-8. There are many 
interesting word pictures in these 
verses. 

Lesson 31: Ask the class to write 
out the most important characteris- 
tics of Christian prayer. On the basis 
of what they have written they 
should be prepared to explain to 
their classmates what they mean. 

Lesson 32: “The Dangers of Pray- 
ing” can be a stimulating topic for 
discussion. Preliminary discussions 
in small groups can be used in prep- 
aration. 

Lesson 33: List on the chalkboard 
reasons why Baptism is necessary. 
Use the list to begin the class dis- 
cussion. 

Lesson 34: Show the class a copy 
of the “Momento for Sponsors” used 
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in your congregation. Explain and 
discuss in detail. Do the members 
of your class know who their spon- 
sors are? Are they in contact with 
them? 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lesson 30: Have the students pre- 
pare six thought-provoking ques- 
tions to ask their classmates which 
have come out of their reading. Use 
the questions as the basis for class 
discussion. 

Lesson 31: Here is an opportunity 
to relate something about the cur- 
rent mission program of the ALC. 
Church papers (including Teen- 
ways) will help. Acts 1:8 is the key 
verse. 

Lesson 32: Divide the class into 
three groups, using the three main 
headings suggested by the Teacher's 
Manual as a topic for each to study. 
Ask each group to prepare a brief 
outline to be shared with the class. 


Lesson 33: After you have dis- 
cussed the characteristics of the 
seven churches (Revelation 2:1—3: 
22), discuss how one or more char- 
acteristics may be applied to your 
own congregation. 


Lesson 34: Some may be assigned 
the task of consulting a Bible dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia for more in- 
formation about Paul. Four may 
want to map Paul’s journeys. Each 
one should be requested to read 
again what the Book of Acts records 
about him. 


Pastor Ketterling serves the Peace-Hoff- 
nungstal Parish, Herreid, S. D. 
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~ SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


That You May Know 


Lesson 31-35: You will want to 
plan and rearrange the lessons for 
this month and teach Lesson 35, 
“The Glorious Victory He Won,” 
on Easter Sunday. This should be 
the focal point for this month’s 
teaching. 

As part of your preparation, read 
the passion history recorded in all 
four Gospels to help recall the 
events of Palm Sunday and Holy 
Week. Take note of the incidents 
and words spoken which are includ- 
ed by Luke. A harmony of the Gos- 
pels (found in some Bibles) will 
also be helpful. 

The most valuable outline and 
session plan will be the kind that 
you prepare for yourself. Encourage 
your class to be thorough in their 
study too. This will be an oppor- 
tunity to help the class learn more 
about the sequence of events when 
Jesus suffered and died. But you also 
want to help them understand what 
Jesus’ death and resurrection mean 
for us and all men. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 30-34 deal with Acts 
22:24-26:32. You will be consider- 
ing Paul, the prisoner on trial for 
his life. Although we cannot equate 
the life of Paul with the life of 
Christ, there are a number of com- 
parisons that can be made between 
the two in the hour of trial. Can 
you help the class find some? 

Someone in the class may want to 
read the Bible basis for these lessons 
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to find references made (especially 
by Paul) to the suffering, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. Can you find 
a key to Paul’s strength? Why was 
the resurrection of Christ so im- 
portant to Paul? Translate your an- 
swers into the words you would use 
to tell someone else what you mean. 


If God Were King 


CuapTer 30: It will be easy to dis- 
cuss the fourth question insofar as 
it happened to Peter a long time 
ago. Let the class portray Peter’s de- 
nial in modern dress and contem- 
porary language. 

Cuapter 31: Occasionally The 
Lutheran Standard prints a feature 
entitled, “Angels Rejoice.” Are 
there any similar incidents in your 
congregation? Have any in the class 
had a part in such rejoicing? 


CuHapter 32: Ask someone to find 
out how money entered the passion 
story. Review the prophetic refer- 
ences to the thirty pieces of silver 
with the help of a concordance. 


CuapTEr 33: Perhaps Easter Sun- 
day is not the day to discuss finding 
fault. Some may, however, be “find- 
ing fault” with the Easter story. You 
might spend the time examining 
the four Gospels to see what the 
Bible really says about Easter. 


CuartTer 34: Discuss “sincerity.” 
What do we mean when we say, 
“At least he’s sincere”? Is that a 
compliment? What do we mean 


when we say someone is a sincere 
Christian? 
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Christian Growth Series 
Year III, 3rd Quarter, "What Can | Expect from Life?" 


By Evmer J. Kern 


ie IS not easy to write church 
school material. It is difficult to 
meet the needs of every individual. 
This particular series may prove 
disappointing to some; but for the 
teacher who is willing to plan ahead, 
interesting sessions will result. 
Much of the subject matter may 
be unfamiliar to the instructor. This, 
however, could allow the teacher to 
invite guest speakers on certain 
mornings to present the topic. 
Let’s take a look at the lesson 
series and see what interesting things 
can be planned for the quarter. 


Unit A—God Gives 


Lesson | starts with an approach 
to the whole realm of scientific dis- 
covery. The explanation given of the 
scientific method might be confus- 
ing to the teacher. It would certain- 
ly be appropriate to invite a science 
teacher from the high school to 
speak to the young people to help 
present this lesson. If this is impos- 
sible, there are two excellent motion 
pictures which could be used either 
on Sunday morning or at a special 
youth meeting. “Hidden Treasures” 
(Moody), and “Teenage Conflict” 
(Family Films), are both excellent. 


Lesson 2 will be a good time to 
emphasize stewardship. The congre- 
gation’s stewardship secretary might 
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be an excellent guest teacher. If a 
visual aid is needed, “A Tip or a 
Talent,” can be obtained from your 
publishing house films department. 
Since this is a filmstrip, you might 
be able to have your stewardship 
secretary present not only the lesson 
but the filmstrip as well. 


Unit B—Limitations 

The next two sessions (Lessons 3 
and 4) on heredity and environment 
may be difficult for the average 
church school teacher. This might 
be another occasion to search the 
community for someone who _ is 
familiar with these terms and who 
can present the lessons in an atmos- 
phere of certainty and authority. 
High school counselors, psychia- 
trists, and psychologists would do 
well with your high school students 
on these subjects. Again, I might 
suggest a motion picture, “The High 
Room” (Cathedral). Work closely 
with any resource people you use. 
Share your helps with them. 


Lesson 5 could go in almost any 
direction. Everyone has had exper- 
ience. It might be well to have a 
panel discussion using both teen- 
agers and adults. A juvenile officer 


Pastor Klein is associate pastor at Faith 
Church, Arlington, Va. 
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might be asked to speak about the 
experiences people have that get 
them involved with the law and 
how this can affect their lives. Fam- 
ily Films has a motion picture that 
could be recommended here, “Teen- 
age Crusade,” to create discussion 
and motivate action. 


Lesson 6 gives us an opportunity 
to invite someone from a Lutheran 
welfare agency, or an inner mission 
society, to be guest teacher for the 
day. The lesson could be followed 
up with a visit to the agency repre- 
sented by the guest speaker. 


Unit C—Hills to Climb 

Physical handicaps are mentioned 
in Lesson 7 and the young people 
might be asked to make some kind 
of report on famous people who 
have not allowed their handicap to 
interfere with their contribution to 
society. Concordia Films has a mo- 
tion picture, “Tammy,” which could 
be used. 


Let’s have some fun with Lrsson 
8. There is a rather popular game on 
the market called “Careers.” Have 
this game set up before the class 
begins and use it to promote a dis- 
cussion on what success really is. 


Begin Lxrsson 9 by having the 
young people jot down an area of 
inadequacy they feel within them- 
selves, have the papers folded and 
placed in a box. Choose a panel to 
give suggestions, whereby the in- 
adequacies can be faced and over- 
come. You may want to ask a doc- 
tor, a high school counselor, or a 
few popular young people to par- 
ticipate on the panel. 
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“Careers That Matter,” is a film- 
strip that has excellent possibilities 
in connection with Lesson 10. An- 
other possibility would be to have 
the young people, the week before, 
suggest various occupations that they 
might be interested in. People in the 
professions from the congregation 
could be invited to attend the class 
and to counsel with the students at 
the end of the hour. 


Presenting Lesson 11 successfully 
requires of the teacher full knowl- 
edge and understanding of the pu- 
pil. The pastor might be invited to 
teach this lesson. Family Filmstrips 
has a number of visual aids avail- 
able on the subject. A speaker from 
a family service agency in the com- 
munity could make a fine contri- 
bution to the class discussion. You 
could assign pupils to interview 
couples who they think are happily 
married and reports could be made 
during the class session. 


Unit D—God Forgives 

Lesson 12 concerns itself with 
Holy Communion. The filmstrip, 
“This Salutary Gift,’ would high- 
light the subject. 


Lesson 13 should be handled in 
a deep, personal way. Have the stu- 
dents prepare a list of people they 
“hate.” After the lesson has been 
presented, challenge them to make 
their “hate list” their prayer list. If 
there is an opportunity to see a 
motion picture, “As We Forgive” 
would be suitable. 


The key for successful teaching, 
especially true for this series, will 


be: PLAN AHEAD. 
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Bible Storytime 


By HeLen PEDERSON 


Unit 6: Jesus Is Our Savior 


NE of the characteristics of the 

preschool child is that he trusts 
and believes what he is told. Es- 
pecially does he believe his church 
school teacher. 

Some children may have miscon- 
ceptions and fears because of limited 
vocabularies, understandings, and 
feelings. Because of these facts, it is 
very important that we understand 
what and how much to teach them 
during Unir 6. 

The writers of our teacher’s guides 
have tried to anticipate some of the 
problems we might have. It is im- 
portant that we read all the helps 
for each session. Specific sugges- 
tions are given to help the children 
know that Easter is a happy day. 
Jesus died and came alive again be- 
cause he loves us. We sing songs 
about Jesus, wear our new clothes 
and bring flowers to our churches 
because we are so happy that Jesus 
came alive again. 

There are several good sets of 
flannel board figures useful in telling 
the stories in this unit. The Kinder- 
garten Activity Packet also provides 
figures to be made into flannel- 
backed ones. 

If you would like to use the fig- 
ures for table top or floor use you 
can set the figures in bases made 
from the following: Cook 1| cup salt, 
Y, cup cornstarch, and ¥, cup water 
over low heat until thick. Make into 
a ball and store in a tight container 
or plastic bag until used. 
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This can be used as playdough. 
If allowed to dry it becomes hard. 
The children can make small balls 
into which the paper figures are 
placed. Try it yourself first to know 
how to explain it to your children. 

An activity which appeals to the 
children is making a collage. Using 
scraps of cloth, yarn, foil, pictures, 
buttons, and the like, the children 
make pictures. The suggestion in 
the Kindergarten Teacher's Guide 
is to make a garden. Crayons are 
used to make stems and _ leaves. 
With nursery children, you might 
have the scraps of cloth already cut 
into shapes like flowers since the 
cloth is hard for them to cut. This 
could be a unit activity, to be fin- 
ished on Easter. 

Planting seeds is another favorite 
activity. Since some seeds do not 
produce plants, teachers have 
learned to plant extras as a safety 
measure. A bulb planted in stones 
in a clear glass container provides 
an opportunity for the children to 
watch the growth of roots too. 

Do much singing during this unit. 
When choosing new songs, be sure 
to select those which fit the sugges- 
tions in the teacher’s guide. Avoid 
symbolism in songs and also in pic- 
tures. We do not want fear and mis- 
conceptions to take the place of hap- 
piness in the risen Lord. 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department of University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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Dear Nate: 


Have you been shopping with 
your wife lately? I don’t mean shop- 
ping for new Easter outfits. It would 
be better not to mention them. I 
mean the routine shopping for gro- 
ceries and the other things the fam- 
ily uses week after week. 

Remember when we went to the 
store with an empty basket and 
walked home with it? It was filled 
with things the grocer had packaged 
for us after we told him what we 
wanted. We personally chose each 
item; we'd take it after we had seen 
it. We had a personal interest in 
each cracker! 

Grocery shopping is much more 
convenient now, but some of the 
romance is gone. Now we must trust 
another’s judgment about the merits 
of a particular product. 

For example, so many packages 
are marked “new and improved.” 
Sometimes you would rather see 
“the same dependable product” on 
the box. I’ve been using the same 
hair tonic for years. Just a habit, I 
guess, but I liked it. Last week I 
had to buy a new bottle and it was 
marked “new and improved.” The 
color was different, the odor was 
different, and—well, it was disturb- 
ing. No harm was done, of course, 
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but my reaction was, “This is an 
improvement?” 


Another favorite expression used 
on cartons is “easy to use.” This 
makes me suspicious. Who said it 
was hard to use in the first place? 
A corollary of “easy to use” is “easy 
to open.” In most cases it would be 
better to say nothing and let the 
consumer figure out his own way 
to open the box. My wife does, no 
matter what suggestion is given by 
the manufacturer. 


Packages that pretend to contain 
much more than they really do irri- 
tate me too. “Giant size,” “ economy 
size,” “family size,’ are some of the 
expressions that make me wary. 
What ever happened to “small,” 
“medium,” and “large”? Those are 


still good words. 


Of course none of us is starving. 
In fact we’re eating better than we 
ever have. Quality control should be 
appreciated too. I really wouldn't 
want to go back to the good old 
days. 

So often we serve things all pack- 
aged up in the church too, and we 
expect people to drive up, load up, 
and we’ve done our job. Easter 
should make us stop and think. 


I love the white flowers, the in- 
spiring music, and the dazzling 
white paraments of Easter, but be- 
neath this package there must be 
the message of resurrection. Some- 
where and somehow the wrappings 
must be taken off the story of Easter 
and every man, woman, and child 
must hear, “He lives!” 


Yours, 
PHIL 
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Focus 


ITH the article, “What’s So 

Great About Pentecost,” (p. 
21) Harold Belgum concludes the 
series, “Inside the Christian Year.” 
He has been particularly concerned 
that families become aware of and 
try to use some of the meaningful 
ideas in the church year. Teachers 
have been shown how the Christian 
year can come alive in the class- 
room. The articles are the kind 
you'll keep for future reference. 

At one point Mr. Belgum request- 
ed that our readers tell him how 
things worked out for them. The 
LuTHERAN TEAcHER would be inter- 
ested too. Some of the features and 
photographs in this and other 1s- 
sues are printed because someone 
has volunteered the information. 

Mrs. Skattum’s article is a case 
in point. Someone had an idea at 
First Church, Sioux Falls, S$. D— 
not an original one, for many people 
have made hand puppets. But these 
are puppets with a difference (see 
p. 11). They go to classes and help 
teach lessons. The basic idea of mak- 
ing puppets, which was good, be- 
came better because someone used 
his imagination. The editor heard 
about it and the article is the result. 

The curriculum chart for the 
teaching program of the American 
Lutheran Church, inserted in the 
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May issue again this year, is another 
valuable tool for teachers and those 
charged with the education pro- 
gram in the local parish. Dr. Voge- 
ley’s accompanying article (p. 17) 
will give some important explana- 
tions. Our church is committed to 
a teaching program. We owe it to 
ourselves and to those committed 
to our charge to examine the pro- 
gram carefully and use it wisely. 
The second part of the address 
given by Dr. Gerhard Frost at the 
constituting convention of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion printed this month (p. 8) 
points ahead to the leadership 
course to be used at conference 
church workers’ institutes this fall. 
The course, “The Faith We Teach,” 
is unique in that it leads to a con- 
tinuing study by teachers in their 
own congregations with their pastor 
and superintendent as leaders. 
Some 180 pastors and leaders from 
the 19 districts have already taken 
the course at the National Trainers’ 
Institute. They will train the in- 
structors to be used at conference in- 
stitutes when they conduct the Dis- 
trict Instructors’ Institute. This year 
every teacher should have the op- 
portunity of attending a conference 
institute and then continuing the 


study of “The Faith We Teach.” 


--- a8 a matter of fact 


Some important meetings are scheduled within the Department of Par- 
ish Education during May. On May | the regional directors of 
parish education will meet to discuss mutual plans and concerns. 
"Direct Lines" (page 15) adds details about some of them. 


The department will be represented at two district conventions 
in May. Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director, will attend the 
Illinois District, May 1-3, and the South Dakota District, May 14-16. 


Two writers’ conferences are scheduled during May, working toward 
field testing new curriculum in the fall. Prospective writers and staff 
members will meet to discuss three segments of the confirmation 
curriculum and six new high school courses. The confirmation writ- 
ers’ conference will be held May 3-4, and the high school writers’ 
conference on May 7-8. 


Note to junior department VCS teachers: In the Junior Activities box, 
the top two rows of question cards are for the game "Christian 
Friends" and should have appeared in white. The remainder (rows 
three and four in the center of the sheet) of the question cards 
are to be used for the game "Around the World." 


The next meeting of the Board of Parish Education will be held May 9-1 
in Minneapolis. 


On May 10 the chairmen of the other three boards in the Division 
of Education (college education, theological education, and youth 
activities) will meet with the Board of Parish Education. Such meet- 
ings are planned from time to time by the boards working within 
the Division of Education to enable them to exchange information 
and become more familiar with each other's tasks. 


Visitors at the Seattle World's Fair, Century 21 Exposition this summer 
should insist on stopping at the Christian Witness Pavilion. Many 
members of the ALC are participating. 


Dr. Luvern V. Rieke, a member of the Church Council of the ALC 
from the North Pacific District and a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, is president of the corporation formed for 
the united effort, Christian Witness in Century 21. 


Miss Grace Gabrielsen, formerly director of primary education for the 
Department of Parish Education, is the assistant director in the 
Children's Center at the Christian Witness Pavilion. 
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At Joplin, Montana, we called it 


4 CRISIS in EDUCATION 


By Swnry M. Netson 


OME time ago a Canadian proy- 

ince initiated a committee to 
evaluate the end result of its educa- 
tion program. Though the commit- 
tee had worked long and hard, its 
conclusions drew much criticism. 
Even the man on the street asked, 
“How valid is the education pro- 
gram in our public schools?” 

We should ask a similar question, 
“How valid is the work and the end 
result of our Sunday school?” Take 
a good hard look at the charge laid 
to the parents and to the congrega- 
tion at the baptism of an infant! 
“|. .I1 charge you that you dili- 
gently and faithfully teach him the 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer; and that, as 
he grows in years, you place in his 
hands the Holy Scriptures, bring 
him to the services of God’s House, 
and provide for his instruction in 
the Christian Faith; that, abiding in 
the covenant of his Baptism and in 
communion with the Church, he 
may be brought up to lead a godly 
life until the day of Jesus Christ.” 
Are we faithful to the charge? 


Pastor Nelson serves the Joplin Lutheran 
Parish in Joplin, Mont. 
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Some Searching Questions 


How does our training program 
look compared to the purpose we 
have just stated? When the worship 
service is about to begin the chil- 
dren are not going to church, they 
are leaving. This is tragically true 
in almost all the Protestant churches 
and most certainly of ours. With the 
children headed the wrong direction 
we can also see a host of church 
school teachers who themselves may 
not even attend the service. 

Is it true that not even half the 
baptized membership of our con- 
gregations regularly attend church 
every Sunday? Compare your 
church attendance with your mem- 
bership to find the answer for your- 
self. Your answer will probably be 
as disturbing as ours was to us. 

Is our church today in danger of 
doing the same to the family that 
the rest of society is guilty of doing? 
Does our total program tend to frac- 
ture the family rather than bind it 
together? Does our present structure 
and relation of our Sunday school 
to our worship service tend to split 
the family into at least two divi- 
sions? The older ones go to church 
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and the children go to their 
“church,” the Sunday school. 

Is there no point at which even 
in the church the family is actually 
together? Does the modern church 
not look more like a vast department 
store with each member of the fam- 
ily seeking out his own floor and 
his own department? 


Disturbing Answers 

We continue to deplore the fact 
that after confirmation and Luther 
League we lose our young people. 
After Sunday school graduation you 
never see them in church because 
they were never in church in the 
first place. It is possible—right now 
—in the Lutheran Church to go 
through Sunday school for eight or 
ten years and never to have been 
regular in attending the church serv- 
ice. How can a person leave some- 
thing he was never in? 

The present-day Sunday school is 
built around worship, prayers, 
hymns, and a class session—too often 
it is a “church.” This is the “church” 
you can grow out of. When young 
people are through with Sunday 
school we have a group of un- 
churched young adults on our hands 
to go to work with all over again. 
This being the case we must ask 
ourselves a disturbing question, 
“Are we really accomplishing what 
we have set out to do?” 

It may be that we have been miss- 
ing the boat as far as our adults 
are concerned too. The idea that 
classes on Sunday stop with the 
young folks in Sunday school is also 
a tragic commentary on our church. 
The average adult in the Lutheran 
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church cannot adequately nor intel- 
ligently discuss his faith. Compared 
with some of the other Protestant 
Churches our adults are better in- 
formed, but among some others our 
adults are poorly prepared to “make 
a defense to any one who calls you 
to account for the hope that is in 
you” (1 Peter 3:15). What kind of 
a program should we have? A good 
adult program for parents when 
they come to church on a given Sun- 
day? Or an adult class tacked on at 
the end of our Sunday school? 


A Modest Proposal 


The children need the worship 
service on Sunday; the adults need 
the classes. Where, basically, do we 
duplicate? Where can we improve 
our present structure? 

The important thing in the Sun- 
day school as we now have it is the 
class. Let’s keep it, but do away 
with the prayers in a Sunday school 
worship service—no hymns, no con- 
fession of faith. These are part of 
the worship service. The basic ele- 
ments of the church service, prayers, 
hymns, and the sermon, should be 
the emphasis at that time. 

Here is what we proposed: that 
there be but one service on Sunday 
morning instead of church and Sun- 
day school. We follow the liturgy 
and the whole family attends. We 
schedule the worship service and 
sermon to last for 50 minutes. Then 
the congregation—adults and_ chil- 
dren — move to class sessions. The 
children are all in church; the 
adults are all in class. The church is 
packed; we scarcely have room, but 
we feel we are on the right track. 
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So Far It Works! 


We like the new arrangement for 
a number of reasons: 


1. The family now worships to- 
gether. Sunday morning is no longer 
a hurried shuttle to and from 
church. The family comes together, 
stays for a class, and they all go 
home together. 


2. The children are introduced to 
worship service at an early age. Be- 
fore you know it they are at home 
in it. They need, as baptized mem- 
bers, to gain a sense of belonging 
to the church. The Sunday school 
does not necessarily give this feeling 
of belonging to them. We feel the 
worship service is a valid experience 
for all the members of the congrega- 
tion and not for just some of them. 
The children learn that they are the 
church too. They are being taught 
that there is no age when you're 
“too big” for this experience. 


3. Our new arrangement of com- 
bining Sunday worship and Sunday 
school is scheduled for an hour and 
a half. This is possible because we 
have eliminated from the Sunday 
school session those parts included 
in the worship service. Think of 
the parts included in the worship 
service—the responses, the great 
hymns, the lessons, the sermon, the 
prayers—that they never got before! 


4. Adults attend classes “while 
they wait” for their children. If 
children can go to church, adults 
can go to class. We’ve found that 
they will. (Not all of them to begin 
with, but many more than we’ve 


ever had before.) 
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Our experiment is an honest at- 
tempt to solve our education and 
our attendance problems. We have 
called it “Church and School.” 


Some Words of Caution 


We've been tempted to make the 
worship service simply another Sun- 
day school opening. Instead we've 
insisted on the liturgy and hymns 
from the hymnal. 

As preacher, I’ve discovered that 
I must be concrete. It’s a challenge 
to project great truths in simple 
and well illustrated ways. 

Reluctant parents do try to time 
their children’s arrival at church 
with the movement from worship 
to classes. There really isn’t much 
you can do about that—attendance 
awards don’t mean so much any- 
more. We keep encouraging fami- 
lies to join in “church and school,” 
and see for themselves what a bless- 
ing the two together can be. 


A Final Word 
We're using this “church and 
school” arrangement in a_ small 


town church with good success. At- 
tendance in church has increased 
from 50 to 100%. There are par- 
ents as well as children who were 
never in church before. Adult class 
participation is on the increase. 
Perhaps a better idea will come 
along some day. Until then the 
“church and school” arrangement 
fulfills our purpose in education 
where the separate worship service 
and Sunday school session did not. 
The final test will come when we 
discover if we really are holding 
our young people in the church. 


The second of two parts 


The Plac 
of DOCTRIN 


ee IS the teacher’s task to put 
work clothes on the great central 
doctrines of the faith, and to let 
them walk today’s streets and equip 
men for today’s tasks. We owe our 
children the costly gains of the past. 
These are the tested treasures of 
faith, the careful distillations of 
Scripture which our classic creeds 
contain. These creedal statements 
are necessary for our very expressions 
of life as Christians. They serve as 
instruments for witnessing to the 
faith, for uniting, rallying, stabiliz- 
ing, encouraging, and even separat- 
ing when this becomes necessary. 
The individual believer needs the 
whole church with its adventurous 
past. Just as the blade of grass which 
grows under today’s sun needs more 
than today’s rain and this year’s 
seasons, more than a handful of 
soil and a few inches of growing- 
room, so you and I need every saint 
that ever lived, every year of grace 
that God’s people have ever experi- 
enced. Our creeds come to us out 
of such a continuous stream of sav- 


ing Gift. 


A RED FLAG 


There are serious perils in teach- 
ing doctrine. Perhaps the greatest 
is that we may try to say too much. 


We may so easily forget “the God 
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beyond our knowledge.” We may 
try to over-systematize the faith. 
After all, we can’t systematize a 
sob. How then can we expect to 
systematize its answer? And so the 
Gospel of salvation defies our little 
systems and God’s truth is always 
infinitely greater than our laborious 
efforts to state it. It is because the 
conflict between fallen man and 
God passes human understanding 
that its only adequate answer is to 
be found in that peace. 

Even our best talk about God is 
baby talk. That is why our efforts 
to teach Christian truths should al- 
ways find us on the verge of prayer, 
either leading out of it or into it! 

Let us say this slowly and with 
emphasis: To let God be God is to 
let Truth be mystery. That is why 
our target in teaching must never 
be the head only, but the heart. Not 
complacent nods of approval and 
acquiescence in the direction of 
stated propositions, not even scin- 
tillating recitations of memorized 
materials, but rather heart experi- 
ence must be our prayerful aim. 

Perhaps we may even say that 
knowledge is for the mind, but 
mystery is for the heart. It has been 


Dr. Frost is dean of students and profes- 
sor of practical theology at Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
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well said that “the larger the body 
of knowledge, the longer the shore- 
line of mystery that surrounds it.” 
This fact should ever keep us hum- 
ble in our teaching of doctrines 
concerning the living God. 


FAITH LONGS TO LEARN 


As teachers we should rejoice in 
dog-eared catechisms, not as evi- 
dence of drill and rote learning but 
of disciplined diligence and hard 
thinking. If our teaching encour- 
ages intellectual struggle and per- 
sistent quest then are we true to the 
very nature of Christian faith. Faith 
is wedded to love and love longs to 
know. Therefore, it is in the very 
nature of faith to study and to want 
to enter more and more into the 
secrets of the spiritual life. Upon 
us, the teachers, rests the responsi- 
bility to see that we do not become 
a generation of intellectually soft 
and indifferent people in matters 
pertaining to the inner man. 


SOME ATTITUDES 


Our discussion of the place of 
doctrine should perhaps include a 
brief look at the teacher of this doc- 
trine, the teacher as a person, the 
teacher and his all-important atti- 
tudes. Let us mention a few atti- 
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By Geruarp H. Frosr 


tudes which are of central impor- 
tance in the Christian teacher’s ap- 
proach to doctrine. 


Gratitude 


First among the many, let us 
mention gratitude. Theology has 
been defined as “doxology . . . the 
intellectual praise of God.” Since 
we are born in grace, surely our 
fitting response is gratitude. If the 
students under our care can sense 
that our very presence in the class- 
room is our way of spelling out our 
“thank you” to God for his daily 
goodness this will, in itself, pro- 
vide an effective context for every 
lesson and discussion. 


Joy 

Another attitude which goes hand 
in hand with gratitude is joy. We 
teach in the name of “the Lord of 
gladness.” The teacher who has 
learned truly to “rejoice in the 
Lord,” has clothed himself in the 
most effective armor against the 
enemy. Fortunate are the children 
who are blessed with such a guide 
along the pilgrim path. 


Humility and Simplicity 
Gratitude not only gives birth to 
joy but to true humility and sim- 
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plicity. I suppose it can be said that 
we are never closer to the devil 
than when we have answers for 
everything, and reverence for noth- 
ing. It is in the very nature of truth 
that the more one knows the more 
one will be aware of all that one 
does not yet know. It has been ob- 
served that “all knowledge is but a 
door to another level of ignorance.” 
If we bear in mind the infinite 
quality of Truth we cannot swag- 
ger and strut in the face of our 
limited grasp and feeble beginnings. 


W onder 


And then, let a sense of wonder 
characterize our teaching. How true 
that one shouldn’t count life in 
terms of breaths taken, but rather 
of breaths held! It is when one is 
moved to gasp, to catch one’s breath 
in sheer amazement and awe be- 
fore the majesty of God in Christ 
that one is really alive and growing. 
There is far too little of this sense 
of healthy wonder, too little of the 
child-like spirit in our age of hu- 
man achievement and_ conquest. 
How right that our doctrines should 
be sung! How grateful we should 
be for the heritage of hymnody in 
our Lutheran Church, hymns which 
express among other things the 
sheer wonder and adoring sense of 


mystery which pervades Christian 
truth! 


Expectation 


Another of the ingredients in 
true teaching is expectation. The 
spirit of exploration and movement 
should control our presentation of 
doctrine. The pupil should have a 
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strong sense of “moreness,” the 
feeling that there is more in truth 
than can be experienced today and 
that all of life is required, yes, and 
eternity itself, to truly expire the 
far fringes of it. A sense of pilgrim- 
age, with the journeyman’s expec- 
tations, should pervade the class. 


Conviction 

Finally, let us suggest one more 
among these essential teaching atti- 
tudes, namely conviction. We refer 
to the conviction of faith, not con- 
viction born of many proofs care- 
fully marshalled but conviction 
which rests on higher ground than 
any that reason can scale. This, like 
all the attitudes which have been 
mentioned, is Spirit-wrought. It is 
not the achievement of man but the 
gracious gift of God. It is when a 
heart becomes his work-room that 
the lips overflow in convincing and 
eloquent testimony. Then the class- 
room is lighted by more than natu- 
ral light and no child can fail to 
carry away a treasure of new in- 
sight and concern. 

Let us teach doctrine as those 
who love its mysteries because they 
love the Lord. And when the chas- 
tenings and loving disciplines of 
God shake us and torment us may 
we recall that this is not an evi- 
dence of desertion but rather of his 
strong and sheltering arm, and of 
a love which is too wise to pamper 
and too faithful to let us go. 


From an address given at the constituting 
convention of the American Lutheran Edu- 
cational Association, meeting at Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., August 8, 1961. The first part 
was published last month. 
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An activity can become a teaching aid 


in the hands of an imaginative teacher 


By Mrs. Les SkatruM 


HAD never made a papier mache 

puppet until we were preparing 
for the church workers’ institute 
last fall. As I tidied up the house 
one morning, the possibility of mak- 
ing some kept going through my 
mind. So instead of putting the 
newspapers in their usual place I 
tore them into shreds and put them 
to soak in a dish pan. 

I knew our director of education 
had once made a puppet she called 
“Abraham,” so I invited her over 
the next evening to help me out. 
Following the directions in “Making 
the Most of Activities for Learn- 
ing,” I had squeezed out the water 
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and added the flour paste, so the 
mixture was ready. 

We began with a cardboard tube, 
large enough to hold with two fin- 
gers. The head was made by mold- 
ing the papier mache mixture with 
an extra dab for the nose, ears, and 
hair. When we made indentations 
for eyes, we could begin to see per- 
sonality come through. Before long 
we had eight heads lined up on the 
kitchen table. 

To dry them was the next step. 
We placed them upright on a shal- 
low pan in a slow oven (225° tem- 


Mrs. Skattum, a housewife, is a Sunday 
school teacher at First Church, Sioux Falls, 
D. 
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perature). It takes almost half a day 
at that. Of course they can be dried 
at room temperature over a longer 
period of time. 

By the next evening the puppet 
heads were ready for painting. After 
a session with the paint brush, some 
of the puppets had brown hair, some 
had black hair. We hadn't planned 
it that way, but David, the shep- 
herd boy, ended up with yellow 
hair! Some had beards; some were 
blue-eyed and others brown-eyed. A 
touch of paint can make each puppet 
look different. 

We used tempera paints mostly, 
but water colors were fine for the 
eyes and shading. How the person- 
alities blossomed! When we didn’t 
like the effect we got, we just paint- 
ed over the whole thing and started 
over again. At last we had all these 
people, but without a thing to wear. 


With the sewing machine, some 
odds and ends of material, and some 
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pictures of biblical characters to 
guide us, we tailored clothing for 
each puppet. The costumes were 
simple; the main thing to remem- 
ber is to have sleeves that fingers 
will fit into. (Here’s a tip — make 
the piece used for the back some- 
what wider than the front and make 
the neck about one and a half to 
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two inches long.) Clothes make the 
man for puppets too. 

Our puppets made their first ap- 
pearance perched on pop bottles on 
top of the filing cabinet in the Sun- 
day school office. Behind them was 
a sign, “We're going to the institute 
too!” They went to my class there. 

The puppets now have their home 
with the other visual aids in the 
Sunday school office. Their large 
box has been marked, “PUPPETS— 
Please take us to your class. We get 
lonely.” Many teachers have re- 
sponded by inviting them. 

At the kindergarten worship pe- 
riod on the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving I reviewed the Bible Story- 
time lesson, “A Great and Happy 
Thanksgiving Day.” I invited Jo- 
seph that day, but called him 
“Ezra.” (Most of the puppets can 
change their character with a little 
change in accessories.) The children 
were fascinated when Ezra told 
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them about Thanksgiving in Bible 
times. As they left the room they 
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said, “Have Ezra wave “good-bye. 
A fifth grade class invited Miss 
Roma Larson, our director of edu- 
cation, to help them review the story 
of Abraham. She brought Abraham 
with her (hidden in a paper sack). 
She introduced the visitor to them 
and asked each child to tell Abra- 
ham his name. Then Abraham told 
about himself—where he was born 
and how God spoke to him. Abra- 
ham asked the class to recall the 
story of his sons and descendants. 
We have busy puppets at our 
church. They help the children to 
understand Bible times and Bible 
stories; they help teachers do their 
tasks better. I think that if the pup- 
pets could really talk they would 
say, “We serve without remunera- 
tion like the other teachers. Our 
greatest reward is to hear children 
asking us to visit them again.” 
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Our 


ELEMENTARY 
Scroots 


By R. A. VocELEY 


Cree first annual meeting of the 
executive board of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Education Association 
(ALEA) was held in February at 
Denver. For the first time a board 
representing all the elementary 
schools of the ALC planned the 
program for the fall workshop con- 
ventions in the Eastern and West- 
ern Regions. 

Members of the board experi- 
enced the first four sessions of the 
1962 leadership course, The Faith 
We Teach, as they will be con- 
ducted at the workshop conventions 
in the fall. 

The Eastern Region will meet 
October 4-5 and the Western Re- 
gion, October 25-26. Special Chris- 
tian day school implications are be- 
ing prepared by Mr. D. A. Vetter, 
CDS consultant for the Department 
of Parish Education and the Rev. 
Frederick J. Schenk, regional direc- 
tor at Palo Alto, Calif., as author- 
ized by the executive board at its 
Fort Collins meeting in August 
1961. At that time the executive 
board had requested Mr. R. F. 
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Knitt, president, Mr. Vetter, and 
Miss Irene Stier, teacher at Solo- 
mon Lutheran School, Woodville, 
Ohio, to attend the Detroit field test 
of The Faith We Teach. 

The report on teacher recruit- 
ment and contacts at the various 
ALC colleges was given. It was sug- 
gested that contact also be made 
with Waldorf College. 

Mr. Arnold Mickelson, represent- 
ing the Church Staff Workers’ As- 
sociation, met with the executive 
board. He presented various impli- 
cations of the work done by the two 
groups as well as common interests 
and concerns. 

The board received copies of the 
ALEA constitution and recom- 
mended that they be sent to all the 
elementary schools in the ALC 
with a statement of the value of 
being members of the association. 

Various policies regarding non- 
members and their attendance at 
conventions were considered. A reg- 
istration fee will be charged for all 
non-members. 

The statistician reported and his 
findings will be made available 
later to the secretary of the ALC 
and to the schools. Various public- 
ity plans were discussed including 
articles in the LurHeran TEACHER. 

Suggestions for the 1963 regional 
workshop conventions were consid- 
ered and the first plans were made 
for the 1964 national convention. 
The executive board is recommend- 
ing that the national convention 
again be held at Fort Collins. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Direct 


“ines 


By C. Ricuarp Evenson 


Pee this month the region- 
al and district directors of par- 
ish education received special train- 
ing toward field tests of new curric- 
ulum which will be conducted in 
the fall. 

After a new course of study has 
been designed, it is taught first in 
a “pilot test” by the designer him- 
self, or by someone in very close 
touch with him. Such a pilot usage 
of a new plan makes possible wide 
experimentation with ideas and ma- 
terials. This gives the designer an 
Opportunity to seek answers to 
many questions. From the pilot test 
the designer is able to revise the 
acceptable plans and approaches 
into a cohesive course and to guide 
the writing of the teacher’s guide 
and pupil’s materials accordingly. 

Then comes a very large ques- 
tion: Will others, in actual usage in 
different parts of the country, be 
able to understand and use these 
materials with clarity and with real 
progress toward the objectives of 
the course? This is the point at 
which a “field test” is needed. 
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A field test places newly prepared 
materials into the hands of teachers 
in a number of congregations 
throughout the church, provides for 
those teachers some basic training 
in the purpose, content, and _pro- 
cedures of the course, and then lets 
them go ahead with the materials 
pretty much as teachers will have 
to do when the course is finally 
published. Throughout the field 
test a research program of gather- 
ing detailed information on “how it 
goes” is carried on. 

Analysis of that information, to- 
gether with the comments of a 
number of reviewers provides the 
basis for a final revision of the ma- 
terials before sending the manu- 
script on through the publication 
process. 

Next fall field tests will be car- 
ried out with new courses for both 
junior high and senior high levels. 
In the production of new curricu- 
lum materials, not every course may 
be treated quite this extensively, 
particularly if it follows lines al- 
ready tested through previous field 
experiences. All materials, however, 
will be published on the basis of 
some actual experience and not only 
on the basis of some bright ideas. 

In a very real sense the prepara- 
tion of new curriculum materials is 
a task in which many people 
throughout the entire church par- 
ticipate. This is appropriate, for our 
teaching ministry has to do with 
far more than the thoughts of any 
individuals; it has to do with the 
teaching of the church. 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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Paaisn 


Eoucation 


Pans 


By R. A. VocELEy 


The New Chart 


AVE you seen the new large 
chart of materials available 
for American Lutheran Church 
schools for 1962-63? It was prepared 
for the Boards of Parish Education 
and Publication and mailed to all 
congregations by Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. A copy is included with 
this issue of the LurHErRAN TEACHER. 
Local parish education commit- 
tees should study their own objec- 
tives, program, potential, and needs. 
Then a selection of ALC material 
for use this fall can be made. 
Consult your district or regional 
director of parish education or write 
to the national office for more infor- 
mation. 


Junior Lutherans 
New resources are available for 
which explain— 

—the purpose of our weekday pro- 
gram for juniors (Grades 4, 5, and 
6) and for primaries (Grades 1, 2, 
and s3)); 

—the procedures for initiating 
and strengthening weekday _pro- 
gram for children; 
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—the training which will be 
available in your conference for 
your leaders; 

—the materials recommended for 
use this fall. 

This release will be included in 
the Parish Education Month mail- 
ing to all congregations. 


Stewardship 

This is the month when many 
Sunday schools are highlighting the 
work of our colleges and seminar- 
ies, using the superintendent’s talks 
provided. California Lutheran Col- 
lege and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Columbus, 
Ohio, will be featured in the church 
papers for young Lutherans, Hand 
in Hand, Steps, and Teenways. 

Since the gifts will be used for 
the regularly budgeted work at 
California Lutheran College and 
the Columbus Seminary, they may 
be sent by the treasurer of your 
Sunday school or congregation to 
the Treasurer's Office in Minneapo- 
lis. Please use the remittance form 
enclosed in the stewardship mailing. 

If you plan to have a mission of- 
fering or a special offering at your 
vacation church school this year, re- 
member the suggestions about Lu- 
theran World Action. 


The Faith We Teach 

The leadership education course, 
this year, “The Faith We Teach,” 
begins at the Conference Church 
Workers’ Institute and is to be a 
continuing program in the congre- 
gation. Since this should be under 
the pastor’s guidance, it is impor- 
tant that he should plan to attend 
the fall institute sessions. 
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The 


TEACHING MATERIALS 
of the ALC 


By R. A. VocELEY 


| Q ye YOU know how many dif- 
ferent series of lessons are now 
available to the congregations of the 
American Lutheran Church? There 


are seven. 


1. Augsburg Graded Series, close- 
ly graded lessons. 

2. Christian Growth Series, group 
graded lessons. 

3. International Uniform Series, 
uniform graded lessons. 

4. Bible Storytime Series, uniform 
graded lessons. 

5. American Uniform Series, uni- 
form graded lessons. 

6. Faith and Action Series, adult 
elective courses. 

7. Search Series, 
courses. 

No one of these series was planned 
to be a cradle-to-grave curriculum. 
There is a great difference between 
the preschool child and the adult. 
The six-year-old and the sixteen- 
year-old are alike but different— 
physically, emotionally, and_ spirit- 
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adult elective 


ually. Each congregation wants to 
select materials which will help 
teachers teach what the congrega- 
tion and the church believes. 

While the merging churches 
brought seven series into the ALC, 
there are only three basic types of 
lesson materials. Each basic type has 
its own weaknesses and _ strengths. 
Teachers, church school officers, and 
members of parish education com- 
mittees should be acquainted with 
the types of lesson material and their 
underlying philosophy. 

There is no one perfect system for 
a church school. Any curriculum 
must be adapted. A congregation’s 
leaders will want. to select church 
school materials which will most 
nearly meet the needs of young and 
old alike. 

Selecting church school materials 
means more than someone looking 
at a display. It’s more than “My, 
isn tit pretty! aor. My, sich tert 
drab!” The material should also be 
selected on more than a week-to- 
week basis or even year-to-year. 
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Christian education is a long proc- 
ess. Sixty-six Books are the source- 
book. It is not possible to teach 
everything every Sunday to every 
person. One should think in terms 
of 10 or 15 years and not be dis- 
mayed if at a given time in a cer- 
tain year some lessons aren’t used. 


Closely Graded Lessons 
The essence of the closely graded 


lessons is to provide a definite series 
of lessons for each grade in the 
church school. For example, a book 
or a series of leaflets is prepared for 
the first grade. This series should 
be able to provide material more 
nearly adapted to the specific grade 
and age involved than any other. 

If children live in one area and 
go to one church school, there can 
be a more logical development or 
a more chronological development 
of Christian education resources 
from grade to grade. Teachers and 
parents, however, recognize a wide 
variation in the abilities of children 
of the same age and grade. 

Christian education faces an ad- 
ditional problem which the public 
schools do not face. Children come 
to our church schools, perhaps for 
the first time, to the third or fifth 
grade. Most children also have a 
wide variation in their home and 
spiritual background. In Christian 
education we face not only the 
difference in reading ability and 
mental capacity, but also in the spir- 
itual background and training of 
church school pupils. 

There are some other problems 
involved when closely graded ma- 
terial is used in the average size con- 
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gregation. It is often difficult to have 
meaningful worship or assembly pe- 
riods when several grades meet to- 
gether. It is necessary to have a 
substitute teacher for each grade in 
the department. Specific teacher 
training and joint lesson planning 
is more difficult since there may 
only be one or perhaps two teach- 
ers for a certain grade. Also in- 
volved is the problem of using 
audio-visuals beyond one grade at 
a given session. 

It is also true that in smaller 
schools there may not be a_ suf- 
ficient number of pupils for one 
grade. (Then they have a type of 
group grading even though they 
may use closely graded material.) 

A great problem in the use of 
closely graded material is that of 
home-church cooperation. If a fam- 
ily has several children attending a 
church school using closely graded 
material, each child has a different 
lesson. General background and a 
few suggestions sent home with the 
children is about all the help that 
can be given. 

The closely graded material of 
the ALC is the Augsburg Graded 
Series. Material is provided from 
the first grade through high school. 


Group Graded Lessons 


Lessons planned for groups or for 
a department are called group graded 
lessons. For example, lessons are 
planned for the primary department 
in a three-year cycle. Every child 
in the department studies the same 
lessons on a particular Sunday. Over 
the three-year period the child stud- 
ies 156 different lessons. 
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The Lurneran Tracuer is proud to insert “The Teaching 
Materials of The American Lutheran Church, 1962-1963.” 
Recently the large copy was mailed to all pastors. Prepared 
by Augsburg Publishing House, the chart will help pastors 
and education committees select materials for the coming 
school year. 


The Bible Storytime lessons are uniform-graded, with the 
classes on two age levels (nursery and kindergarten) study- 
ing essentially the same lesson on a given Sunday. The 
parent’s manual is a distinctive feature of this series. 


The American Uniform Series lessons provide material 
for classes on three age levels (primary, junior, and inter- 
mediate) studying essentially the same lesson. Material for 
a parent’s class is also provided for the series. 


The Augsburg Graded Series is closely-graded. Each 
class, from Grade 1 through Grade 12, has its own text. 
The new text for this year is “Good News,” written for 


Grade 8. 


The Christian Growth Series is group-graded. Each of 
five departments has its own leaflets or quarterlies. This 
year the material for senior high classes is revised. 


The International Uniform Series for adult classes is new 
every quarter. Quarterlies based on texts arranged by a 
committee of the Division of Christian Education of the 
NCC are prepared by our own writers and edited and pub- 
lished by our own publishing house. 


The Faith and Action Series are electives for adult classes 
They have been mutually planned and approved by the 
Boards of Parish Education of ALC, Augustana, and 
ULCA. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE 
of Parish Education 


@ indicates NEW items 


In accordance with God's revelation in the Nursery Roll 
Old and New Testaments, Ages 0, I, 2,3 

in response to the Savior's great commission, 
and 

by the power of the Holy Spirit, 


Nursery Class 
in order that men may live in Christ, Ages 2, 3 


The American Lutheran Church 
pledges itself in its program of 
parish education 
to teach faithfully God's truth — 
Kindergarten 
confronting persons with God 
and what He has done for man, 
nurturing adults, youth, and children 
in their continued Christian growth, and 
guiding the Lord's disciples 
in their personal response and 
faithful witness 
in every area of life 
as they look forward to His return. 


Primary 
Grades |, 2,3 


Junior 
Grades 4, 5, 6 


thir ichanthes heer precercdiandendhe vans 
pices of the Board of Parish Education and 
the Board of Publication of the American 
Lutheran Church 


Intermediate 
Grades 7, 8,9 


The materials on this chart ere available 
through Augsburg Publishing House, its 
branches and affiliates. Please order from the 


location nearest you 


Senior 
Grades 10, 11, 12 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Washington 

26 4th St. N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Parents 


‘ Teachers and 
Authorized Affitiate Distributors 


LUTHERAN CHURCH SUPPLY STORES Superintendents} 
3103 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, California 
219 W., bth St., Austin 61, Texas 


See the Augsburg Church and Sun- 
day School SUPPLY CATALOG and 
specific Service Manuals or brochures 
for detailed information, recommend- 
ed correlations, or additional titles. 


Young People 


Transportation charges in the U.S.A. 
will be prepaid on all ALC curriculum Z 
materials ordered from Augsburg and Adults 
Publishing House, its branches and 
affiliates. Please order from the loca- 
tion nearest you. 


Litho in U.S.A, 
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God's Chosen People, Grade 5 


The March of Faith, Grade 6 
Forward with Christ, Grade 6 


The People aid 1. Promise, 
Grade 7 


Good News, Grade 8 


On the Way, Grade 9 


Opening Our Bibles, Grade 9 


That You May Know, Grade |0 


Chosen Witnesses, Grade || 
lf God Were King, Grade |2 


Teacher's Guides for all except 


On the Way, Grade 9 


lf God Were King, Grade || 
Chosen Witnesses, Grade 12 


SEARCH SERIES 


Introduction to Bible Study 
Studies in Acts 
Old Testament Survey, Unit | 


= Old Testament Survey, Unit II 


New Testament Survey 
Studies in Mark 


Instructor's Guides 
for all items listed 


Feed My Cele 


| CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES 


Kiederoarien 


Bible Stories (Fall) 


Stories (Winter) 
Jesus Helpers (Spring} 
God Cares (Summer) _ 


- Primary 


1 God's Book and God's World (Fall) 


Jesus and His Church (Winter) 

| Living the Bible Way (Spring) 

[The Bible and World Children 
(Summer) 


Patierche an and Leaders (Fall) 


| The Life of Jesus for Juniors 


(Winter) . 
The Junior in Church (Spring) 


_| Where We Live (Summer) 


intcomediate 


We Obey and We Believe (Fall) 

We Have Fellowship with God 
~ (Winter) 

this Is My Faith (Spring) 

This Is My Life (Summer) 


Senior 
Managing Ourccves (Fall) 
God Speaking in History (Winter) 
God Speaking in Poem and 
Prophecy (Spring) 
Getting the Most Out of the 
Service (Summer) 


Teacher's Guides 
for all items listed 


FAITH AND ACTION SERIES 


The Awakened Heart 

Right or Wrong 

Venture for Two 

It Started with Luther 

The Book of Life 

Our Neighbor's Churches 
Christianizing Community Life 
Christian Action in Economic Life 
Spiritual Chain Reaction 
Whatever You Do 

Truths We Live By 


Teacher's Guides 
for all items listed 


THE TEACHING MATERIALS OF THE 


Chart for 1962z 


Church Papers 
for Young Lutherans 


HAND IN HAND 
(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


STEPS 
(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


TEENWAYS 
(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


ONE 
(Monthly except com- 
bined issue for July- 
August) 


LUTHERAN STANDARD 
(Bi-weekly) 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 
(Monthly) 


LEADERSHIP TEXTS 


5 chapters 


Christian Growth Unto the 
Fulness of Christ 

Life and Work of Christ 

The Bible and Its Use 


10 chapters 


Jesus: His Mission and 
Teachings 

The Church in the Changing 
World 

Thy Kingdom Come 

O Sing Unto the Lord 


Leadership Guides 
for all items listed 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


=-1963 


For Weekday Classes 


For Junior Lutheran Groups 


(Additional recommended week- 
day material is listed in the 
Augsburg Church and Sunday 
School Supply Catalog.) 


WEEKDAY SERIES 


Boys and Girls in Bible Times, 3B 
God and Our Family, 3A 


io |G JUNIOR LUTHERAN SERIES 
Pri tkbook eee 
Primary Activities The Singing Secret 


(leader's material only) 


Heroes of the Old Testament, 
4B and 4A 

A Journey Through Bible Lands, 6B 

The Story of the Early Church, 6A 


: . : aThe Work of My Church 
Junior Workbook The Bible for All People 


ole Activities : The Story of My Church 


oo nedisic Workbook Knowing Our Bible, 7B and 7A 


mire eas Beginning of Christianity, 
termediate Activities OR ardion 


Weekday Series available only as 
long as present supplies last. 


Parent's Home Book 


feacher's Guides for above 
departmental courses 


Teacher's Guides 
for all items listed 


Leader's Manuals 
for all items listed 
Superintendent's Guide 


LEADERSHIP AND TEACHER TRAINING 


GENERAL LEADERSHIP ADULT STUDY COURSES BIBLE STUDY COURSES 
COURSES 10 studies : 5 sessions : 
10 sessions *Biblical History, Tanner Acts I dohn Ab 
Holy Spirit and Our Faith, Amos Joshua e 
neral Methods for Christian aay ee Colossians Kings - 


ducation, Shupe * : Ephesians Mark 
neral Principles of Christian cal ns ted, Ol Exodus Philippians 

'ducation, Shupe rewares APO Genesis Romans, Unit | 
neral Psychology, Doermann *The Way It Was in Bible James Romans, Unit Il 


Times, Gilbertson John —- #2 Timothy 
*What Is the Church?, Hanson Jonsh—Intraduction to Bible Study 


Prayer in the New Testament 


Teacher's Guides : é {octrcion Gui 
for all items listed for all items liste 


Teacher's Guides Instructor's Guides 
for all items listed for all * items 


ADULT 

nation of the Catechism, Adult Class Manual, 

Grimsby _ Martin Anderson 
study Sheets : 
oS Exploring God's Word, Tanner 

anation of the Catechism, — 

Sverdrup Is It True?, Hollensen 
nior Catechism No. 8 Lutheran Faith and Life, Reu 
o he ee Wooe! Membership Manual, Drewelow 


No. 2 Workbook, Vogel : Workbook for Membership Manual 


atic Catechism No. 9W, 
~ M. Reu oe 
Pupil's Workbook, Fritschel 


snior Confirmation Book, 
Tanner : 


ie, Reu and Brueckner 


What Lutherans Believe, 
Schramm 


RTMENTAL COURSES PRE-SERVICE TRAINING 


Get Together for Better XIntroduction to Church School 
eaching: Teaching, N. Wegmeyer 
rsery-Kindergarten 

nary IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

fl codiaré aThe Faith We Teach—Study Guide 
h School Wm. D. Streng and others 


: ena 
ae uThe Faith We Teach—Parish Lead- 


departments: 
er's Manual 
ursery 
ndergarten G. Solomonson 
imary 
inior 
termediate Instructor's Guides 


nior for all * items 


Now is the time for local parish education committees 
and administrators to examine, choose, and order the ma- 
terials needed for the new church school year which be- 


gins in the fall. 


They will also plan to continue the study of The Faith 
We Teach, the 1962 leadership education course prepared 
under the auspices of the Department of Parish Education. 
This doctrinal study has a companion Parish Leader's 
Manual to be used with the textbook in the local parish. 
Many teachers will have begun to study doctrine at the 
conference church workers’ institute. All pastors and super- 
intendents are encouraged to form a “teaching team” using 
the Parish Leader’s Manual and The Faith We Teach and 
conduct the study locally. 


Other teacher training courses are available for congre- 
gational use, as noted on the chart. These continue to be 
valuable for preservice and in-service training on the local 


level. 


New, later this fall, will be “Introduction to Church 
School Teaching,” a ten-session preservice training course 


concerned with the basics of Christian education. 


Write to Augsburg Publishing House, one of its branches 
or an authorized afhliate distributor if you have specific 
questions about any of these materials. The LuTHeran 
Teacuer, Augsburg Publishing House, and the Department 
of Parish Education are ready to serve the congregations 


with its teaching program for 1962-1963. 


Material may be graded for a 
two-year or a three-year cycle. (In 
the Christian Growth Series the 
kindergarten department is a two- 
year cycle and in the other depart- 
ments a three-year cycle.) 


Using the junior department as 
an example, lessons are prepared for 
Grades 4, 5, and 6. The pupil’s ma- 
terial is graded approximately to the 
5th grade. The teacher must adapt, 
simplify, or augment the material 
for the 4th or 6th grades. 


However, this is true of any type 
of material and with any one class. 
There are great differences in the 
abilities and talents within a class. 
An added responsibility is given to 
the teacher, although the teacher’s 
guide gives suggestions for adapt- 
ing the material. 


There are some advantages in 
using group graded materials. The 
worship and assembly emphasis for 
the whole department can be based 
on the lesson. Audio visuals can be 
used more meaningfully. One or two 
associate teachers can be ready to 
teach any class in a department, 
whether the children are in the 4th, 
5th, or 6th grade. 


A group graded series offers some 
problems in connection with home- 
church cooperation. Children in the 
primary department will not be 
studying the same lesson the chil- 
dren in the other departments are 
studying. However, it is possible to 
prepare specific helps for parents in 
a given department. 


The group graded series available 
in the ALC is the Christian. Growth 
Series. Lesson materials for use in 
the kindergarten, primary, junior, 
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intermediate, and high school de- 
partments have been prepared. 


Uniform Graded Lessons 


The third basic type of lesson ma- 
terial is uniform graded. Here a 
wide variety is possible because uni- 
form lessons embrace more depart- 
ments in the church school. 


The uniform graded lessons differ 
from the group graded lessons in 
this respect: Instead of having one 
cycle of lessons for one depart- 
ment, the uniform graded lessons 
have a basic lesson text in two or 
more departments. The material is 
graded to each department, adapted 
to the age level in the departments. 


There are various types of uni- 
form graded materials. Some denom- 
inations offer the International Uni- 
form Series for all age groups. Since 
this is a carefully planned six-year 
cycle of lessons, there are certain 
strong features in it for high school 
youth, young adults, and adults. 


But since the cycle of six years 
is such a great span, according to 
our opinion it does not provide suf- 
ficient repetition of some basic bib- 
lical truths, especially as we look for- 
ward to the confirmation program. 
Therefore our church offers the In- 
ternational Uniform Series lessons 
only for young people and adults. 
The material can be used with senior 
high youth but the Young People’s 
Quarterly must be adapted by the 
teacher. 

The Bible Storytime Series is a 
two-year cycle of uniform lessons 
for the nursery and kindergarten 
children with a companion parent’s 
manual. 
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The American Uniform Series is 
graded for use in the primary, jun- 
ior, and intermediate departments 
with a companion parent’s manual 
for each year in the series. The par- 
ent’s manual is not prepared for the 
ordinary adult Bible class; it is speci- 
fically for the parents who have chil- 
dren in the departments involved. 

The American Uniform Series is 
graded for the children of grades 
one through nine. This means that 
there are some lessons the 12- and 
14-year-olds should have but which 
are difficult for the six- or eight- 
year-old. It also means that there 
are lessons which are appropriate for 
the six- to eight-year-old, but not 
demanding for the intermediates. 

Since a uniform series includes 
several departments, it is possible 
to have a different type of teacher 
training in the smaller or average 
size schools. The pastor or other 
leader can study the basic texts with 
the teachers and develop the doc- 
trines involved. Then the depart- 
mental teachers can plan their ses- 
sions together. 

A uniform series also makes pos- 
sible a maximum of home-church 
cooperation if a parent’s class is con- 
ducted. Parents may have children 
in the primary, junior, and interme- 
diate departments and discuss the 
same lessons at home with devotions 
referring to the same basic texts. 
The teacher of the parent’s class can 
also meet with the other teachers 
and plan to use the spiritual poten- 
tial of the home with them. 

Within each series of lessons, vari- 
ous principles or procedures are fol- 
lowed. For example, the Catechism 
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can be very closely related in a se- 
ries by studying one commandment 
after another. In another series of 
lessons, the Catechism may be in- 
cluded when it is most pertinent to 
the lesson text itself. In other words, 
the lesson texts are selected and then 
the Catechism is used in the appli- 
cation. 

In many series, advance prepara- 
tion is not envisioned nor requested. 
The entire class begins a new 
lesson on Sunday morning. Rather 
than prepare for the class session, 
work is assigned to follow it up. In 
this way the entire class is at the 
point of beginning a lesson rather 
than depending on the pupils to 
prepare beforehand. 

Much of our material has been 
prepared for a class period of at 
least 50 minutes. If the teacher can- 
not have a 50-minute period, then 
some work can be continued at 
home. 

There are problems of grading in 
uniform lessons. For example, in the 
primary department of both the 
Christian Growth and the American 
Uniform Series, the leaflet story is 
to be told in class and read at home. 
The teacher’s guide provides careful 
examples and helps. Naturally the 
methods will vary within the three 
primary grades. Even the second 
grader is not yet an adept reader. 
It is much better for him to learn 
the meanings of words in class and 
then these words are used when 
his parents read to him at home. 


This article has been prepared to help 
explain the Sunday school materials listed 
on the chart inserted in this issue. Subse- 
quent articles will highlight other mate- 
rials available for 1962-1963. 
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Whats Se Great 
ptbout Peutecost 7 


By Haro.p J. Betcum 


DRAWINGS BY VERGAL BUESCHER 


NAL? so great about Pente- 
cost?’”” asked an earnest little 
boy when they were about to begin 
the grand Pentecost procession to 
climax the Year of Jubilee. It’s a 
question most grownups haven't 
even asked. What’s so great about 
Pentecost? 


A Festival in Both Testaments 

The Old Testament Festival of 
Pentecost. was honored by a New 
Testament act of God. “When the 
day of Pentecost had come,” we 
read in Acts 2. On this day the 


Jews honored God’s Holy Law given 
to Moses on Mt. Sinai. Exodus 34:29 
tells how Moses’ face shone _be- 
cause he had been in the presence 


of God. God’s Holy Law has be- 
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come the foundation of all law and 
social order throughout the Chris- 
tian world. 

On the New Testament Pentecost 
God sent his Holy Spirit. In Joel 
2:28 God had said, “I will pour out 
my spirit on all flesh.” On the Old 
Testament festival of the giving of 
the Law it happened. The new cov- 
enant! The Christian Church sud- 
denly came alive. Filled with the 


Holy Spirit people began telling the 
mighty works of God. And _ they 
told them in such a way that every- 
one understood (“in our own 
tongues” Acts 2:11). 


Pentecost Today 
Our Pentecost is different. Differ- 
ent from both the Old and the New 
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Pentecost ta dramatic and exetting... 


Testament Pentecost. It has to do 
with home, our own homes! In the 
Gospel for Pentecost Jesus says, “If 
a man loves me, he will keep my 
word, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to him and make 
our home with him” (John 14:23). 
Our Pentecost is the celebration of 
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the actual presence of God in our 
lives, in our homes, in our church. 
Is not this the great goal of all teach- 
ing? That God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit shall be pres- 
ent in the whole lives of children, 
parents, all we teach? 


"Family Doings for Pentecost" 


First of all, check with your pas- 
tor to see if your congregation will 
promote the program for families 
entitled “Family Doings for Pente- 
cost.” He received this suggestion 
early in April. Discuss its possibili- 
ties with him and offer your services 
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in bringing it home to the parents 
of your children. 

“Family Doings for Pentecost’’ is 
available, 10c apiece, $1.00 a dozen, 
$7.50 a hundred, from Augsburg 
Publishing House. It contains a lit- 
tle liturgy for home use in the nine 
days before Pentecost, a prayer-hymn 
to the Holy Spirit, and nine gifts of 
the Spirit to talk about—one each 
night. It also has patterns and di- 
rections for making a most inter- 
esting “Pentecost mobile.” This rain- 
bow colored “mover” (mobile means 
“mover”) can mean for Pentecost 
what the Christmas tree is to Christ- 
mas. 


Make a Mobile 


Make a large mobile for your 
Sunday school assembly or a small 


“home-size” one for your classroom. 
The children will be intrigued by its 
movements and fascinated by its bal- 
ance, color, and sweep. 
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Lets help children feel tts meaning 


For a quick examination of the 
Pentecost mobile idea, why not cut 
out the order blank at the end of 
this article, enclose money required 
for one or more folders and mail it 
to Augsburg Publishing House. 

The Pentecost mobile is based on 
the many instances in the Bible 
where the Spirit of God is compared 
with wind. As the Spirit of God 
gives life to each of us, so does the 
wind give movement to our Pente- 
cost mobile. 


A PENTECOST FESTIVAL 
OF CHILDREN'S ART 


Whether you and your pastor use 
the mobile idea or not you could 
invite all the children in your church 
school to “make a big picture” of 
one gift of the Holy Spirit. Then 
exhibit them all at a Pentecost Fes- 
tival. 

Do you agree that “all good gifts 
come down from above?” The good 
and kind and generous things we 
do in our family, in church, in 
school we do because the Holy 
Spirit is working in us. 

From this basis we can get many 
ideas of the variety of pictures chil- 
dren might create. The gifts (fruit) 
of the Spirit (Galatians 5:22, 23) 
are love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, self-control. 


Explain Carefully 


Explain to the children that they 
should each make one picture of a 
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“true happening” when one of these 
gifts was really evident to life in 


their family . . . in their neighbor- 
hood . . . or anywhere that they 
could see. Let them have big sheets 
of paper. Wrapping paper is fine 
for the purpose. 

Tell their parents of the project. 
Suggest tempera paint or any kind 
that dries fairly fast. If they want 
to they can, for example, make pic- 
tures of Jesus showing acts of love 
and kindness or showing him give 
peace or joy to persons he helped. 
Imagine how happy the blind man 
was when he could see! Better give 
them a list of the nine gifts and 
offer many illustrations of what they 
might do. Then let them go! You'll 
be pleased with the results. 


Have an Exhibition! 


To have an exhibition you have 
to have some fanfare, posters, an- 
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nouncements in church, a certain 
time when the festival opens and 
closes, a few very short speeches tell- 
ing the purpose and thanking the 
children. Then all the people go and 
“see the show.” Be sure the chil- 
dren’s names are on their pictures. 
Let them be there to “show and 
tell” what they have done. 


A PENTECOST 
HYMN FESTIVAL 

Pentecost is a wonderful time to 
look back over the whole festival 
half of our Christian year and re- 


view the great seasons. Get trumpets 
from your high school band or even 
a brass quartet and prepare your 
whole Sunday school—parents and 
relatives and everybody—for a good 
old-fashioned hymn sing. “A Hymn 
Festival,’ a song sheet containing 
the great hymns from Advent to 
Pentecost, can be had from Augs- 
burg Publishing House, $3.50 a hun- 
dred. It also shows all the seasons 
of the church year in correct col- 
ors. Quite a bargain! 


Remembrance 


“Remembrance” could well be the 
theme of the Hymn Festival. In the 
Pentecost Gospel Christ says, “the 
Holy Spirit will bring to your re- 
membrance all that I have said to 
you.” All that Christ said to us and 
did for us is contained in great 
hymns like: “O how shall I re- 
ceive thee?” “I am so glad each 
Christmas Eve,” “Bright and glo- 
rious is the sky,” “How blessed 
from the bonds of sin,’ “O sacred 
head now wounded,” “Jesus Christ 
is risen today,” “Golden harps are 
sounding,” “O day full of grace, 
which we behold.” 


FASM {I EY °D'O LINtG:S -FIOUR® PaEUN TE (Gi O}S 1 —— OU RV DIE Rat FEOnRGM 
Orders must be received by May |5 for delivery by May 31 


Cut along dotted line, fill in, enclose 


payment, and mail to: 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Washington 

26 4th St. N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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Please send me 
Doings for Pentecost. 10¢ each; $1.00 dozen; 
$7.50 hundred. 

Postage: Add 10c per dollar 


Name 


Address 


copies Family 


Code 22-343 
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What’s new to view? 


ws) 
es By Betty Ellingboe 


Have you ever wanted a short film, to the point and aimed at a positive 
approach to practical problems of Christian living? Such films can be 
found in the Our Children Series, produced by Family Films. The 13 films 
in this excellent series are 15 minutes long, rent for $8.00 each in color, 


$5.00 in black and white. 


A scene from the film, "Spending Money," from the Our Children Series, dealing 
with the Hadley family and their children's handling of weekly allowances. The film 
emphasizes both the right and wrong ways of getting and using money. 


Other topics in the series concern positive ways of dealing with cheat- 
ing, dishonesty, selfishness, bossiness, etc. These discussion-provoking 
films can be used in church school departments and individual classes, 
for vacation church schools and for special family programs. Especially 
recommended for juniors and intermediates (ages 9 to 14). 


Miss Ellingboe is the audio-visual consultant for the Department of Parish Education. 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


By James R. DarNeLy 


NE thing we have learned 
from preparing to teach the 
lessons on the prophets this year is 
that there is still a great deal to 
learn. Becoming more familiar with 
the Bible basis alone is a fulltime 
job. Someone has said that the real- 
ly wise man not only realizes how 
little he knows, but is the one who 
tries to do something about it. 
The difficulty is that there is a 
great deal of material in the Scrip- 
tures which is not even presented 
to us until we have attained a cer- 
tain maturity. Ironically, this same 
maturity which seems necessary for 
us to grasp the meaning in the 
Scriptures also tends to make us 
feel that we have outgrown our 
need for learning more about them 
in regular classes. This is a chal- 
lenge to teachers. 


Lesson 31—Zechariah Points 

to the Coming Messiah 
“ltsobernge!” -lt's: old shat 

“We've heard all this before!”’ Have 

you heard anything like this recent- 

ly? Because we have, our job can 

be a little easier rather than harder. 


Pastor Darnell 
Greenville, Ohio. 
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serves Grace Church, 


We can try fresh ways of presenting 
the lessons. 

Choosing the right approach for 
your class for a given lesson is the 
real challenge. Then learning can 
be a creative experience. However, 
you must choose the activity for 
learning which is the right one for 
your class and for the particular les- 
son. Sometimes you may not choose 
the best one, but until you’ve tried a 
variety you'll never know. 

Lesson 31 is concerned basically 
with messianic prophecy. Review 
the definition of messianic. Estab- 
lish the approximate date of Zecha- 
riah and relate how his work fits 
into God’s plan of salvation. A 
time-line will help your class see 
how the prophet fits in context. 

The Jews of Jesus’ day had what 
we consider a rather strange con- 
cept of the promised Messiah. Zech- 
ariah 9 and 10 give them reason to 
look for a leader who would bring 
them an earthly victory over all 
their oppressors. If we were looking 
for the kind of messiah described 
here, we might have difficulty ac- 
cepting Jesus’ dying on a Roman 
cross. Would we be able to interpret 
Zechariah 12:10 or 13:1 as we do 
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now? Be sure to use the New Tes- 
tament references. 

Zechariah 9:9 is fulfilled in the 
New Testament. The Gospel lesson 
for the First Sunday in Advent and 
Palm Sunday show the relationship 
of the two. What is it? 


Lesson 32—Ezra Teaches 
Reverence for the Scriptures 


If you think of the Old Testa- 
ment as a chronological set of 
books, you'll have difficulty moving 
back from Zechariah to Ezra. Bible 
helps with a chronology of the pro- 
phetic writings will be most valu- 
able. On your time-line, mark this 
return from captivity 458-444 B.c. 

The text deals with the problem 
of God’s people intermarrying with 
unbelievers and how Ezra applied 
the Word of God to correct the evil. 
A number of questions may be 
asked at this point. Why was Ar- 
taxerxes willing to allow Ezra to go 
to Jerusalem? Was he a believer in 
God (Ezra 7:12, 14, and 15)? 

Note that the decision to return 
is a matter of the individual’s choice 
(7:13), the offerings are free will 
(7:16), and are to be used for sac- 
rifices (7:17ff), but that the leaders 
can assess the treasuries (7:21). 

Perhaps the most surprising of 
the king’s directives is the one ap- 
pointing men familiar with God’s 
Law to teach those unfamiliar with 


it. Why should God’s law be 
taught? See Ezra 7:26. 
Ezra’s reactions to the decrees 


may be the best clue to the ques- 
tions. He does not thank the king 
but blesses God (7:27). Then, when 
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the company has been gathered, 
Ezra declares a fast. God, and not 
men, should be thanked. 

Ezra is a fortunate preacher; he 
sees some fruit for his work. In 
Ezra 10:3 the people react by pro- 
posing a course of action. They vote 
on it (10:14, 15); then it is carried 
out (10:16). 


Lesson 33—Nehemiah Rebuilds 
the Nation 


The Book of Nehemiah is filled 
with intrigue. We can discover a 
variety of crimes which confront 
the godly governor trying to do 
God’s will. The threat of violence 
to people (4:1-3, 11, 12), conspiracy 
(4:7, 9), corruption among the of- 
ficials (5:3-8), blackmail (6:6, 7), 
treason (6:10-12), and threatening 
letters (6:19) are some of them. 
Nearly any daily paper can supply 
news of crime of these types to 
start a discussion. 

Then there’s the persistent ques- 
tion of Christians bearing arms and 
the morality of defense in the face 
of threats. Does Nehemiah help us 
think the problem through? 

Note the one-verse prayers in 
Nehemiah 194 6292.61 4 Lear 

It is interesting to notice the 
liturgical customs in the Book of 
Nehemiah. According to 8:5, all 
the people stood as Ezra began to 
read the Scriptures. They lifted 
their hands and shouted “Amen!”; 
then they bowed their heads to wor- 
ship. Can you discover some of the 
deeper meanings why we do some 
things the way we do in our litur- 
gical worship? 
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Lesson 34—Malachi Closes 
Old Testament Prophecy 


Aside from reading Malachi 3:1- 
6 at Christmas or Malachi 4:5, 6 in 
connection with John the Baptist, 
the last book of the Old Testament 
is an unknown quantity. And no 
wonder! God stuns us with blister- 
ing questions and his own curt an- 
swers before we have a chance to 
defend ourselves. 

Reading the prophets is often a 
chore for there seems to be so much 
repetition. This is a lesson in itself. 
Men haven’t changed much, and 
they haven’t over hundreds of years. 
Sin remains pretty much the same 
from generation to generation. 

When we think of Christ’s com- 
ing, we naturally think of rejoicing. 


Should we always? Malachi 3:2 
may challenge the confidence that 
some of us have. What is the sig- 
nificance of “fuller’s soap?” Some- 
one may want to report on ancient 
methods of refining silver. 

Use a visual aid to demonstrate 
the relative worth of - sacrifices. 
Compare some play money or metal 
washers with the offerings we give. 
Which is more acceptable? Is either 
one acceptable? 

To make the distinction for 
younger children, place a_ wilted 
flower next to a fresh one. Ask the 
children which they would rather 
give as a gift to someone. 

Place Malachi in a very promi- 
nent position on your time-line, the 
last of the Old Testament voices. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Grace GABRIELSEN 


About God and Me 
HE Teacher’s Guide provides 
enough help for the teacher to 
be selective. See the September 1961 
issue for the suggested schedule. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


CuHaprters 34, 35, and 36 have as 
their theme “God Builds His 
Church.” 

Cuaprer 34: This can become the 
first part of a three section mural 
dealing with the unit theme. De- 
cide together what theme you will 
use to illustrate this particular story. 
List the people and things you will 
need to show. Who will do what 
part? If your class is large, have the 
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children work on separate pieces of 
paper, then cut out their pictures 
and paste them to the larger scene. 

CuapTer 35: Perhaps one of the 
children in your class has had an 
experience similar to that of Bobby. 
If so, choose this incident to por- 
tray. Be sure that your picture re- 
flects the kind of community in 
which the children live. 

Cuaprer 36: List all of the scenes 
to illustrate that the children can 
think of. Discuss what you want to 
tell people through the picture. 
Which of the suggested scenes will 
best do this? 


Miss Gabrielsen was formerly director of 
the primary education for the Department 
of Parish Education. 
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Activities AND Projects: 

These three lessons lend them- 
selves to the different types of dra- 
matic plays. In Cuaprer 34, the 
Bible story itself can be dramatized. 
In Cuaprer 35 the children can 
role play the different kinds of situ- 
ations where they would invite a 
friend to Sunday school and church, 
or tell a friend about Jesus. Cuap- 
TER 36 could become special by 
making it a mission festival. 

Perhaps there are Luther Lea- 
guers or some parents who might 
be able to help you out with the 
decoration. Paint trees or native 
huts on large sheets of wrapping 
paper. Are there any items of native 
handwork or clothing that you can 
use? Are there any kinds of food 
characteristic of the country which 
can be eaten by the children? See 
The Whole World Singing by Edith 
Thomas (Friendship Press, paper 
$1.95) for songs to sing or CAil- 
dren’s Games for Many Lands, by 
Nina Millen for games. Tell the 
story about Zafy in the pupil’s book, 


or show a mission filmstrip. 


God Speaks to Me 

Casters 25. YO, eisvel We oye 
these chapters have the children 
make an individual or a_ group 
newspaper. Have the pictures and 
stories pasted directly onto a sheet 
of your daily paper. What name do 
you want for your newspaper? 

With the children make a list of 
the things that you want to say or 
tell or express about the story or 
event. Could they write stories, 
write prayers, poems, riddles, or 
draw pictures or make puzzles? 
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Have the children decide what they 
want to do and how to work. 

CuaptTer 25 deals with the resur- 
rection of the body. If you wish to 
have additional Bible narrative here, 
consider using Luke 24:13-35 or 
36-43, the nature of Christ’s resur- 
rected body. 

CuapTerR 26: When teaching 
about heaven be sure to allow 
the children to express their own 
ideas. The children will have many 
specific questions to ask and these 
will have to be answered or left 
unanswered in the light of the few 
words that have been revealed to us 
in Scripture. In this space age you 
may have some children who are 
beginning to question the exact lo- 
cation of heaven and wonder wheth- 
er we will be able to find it. Be 
frank in admitting to the children 
that we do not know the exact loca- 
tion but God has created many 
things that we are just beginning to 
discover. 

CuaptTer 20: Your children may 
think that it would have been bet- 
ter if Jesus had stayed on the earth 
so that they could really see him. 
Talk about the fact that as a man 
he could just be in one place. The 
resurrected and ascended Lord can 
be in and with each believer. 

CuaptTer 22 deals with the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. This story 
may be familiar to your third grad- 
ers. Place your emphasis on the 
things that the Holy Spirit enabled 
the disciples to do in the early 
church and in our world today. 

If your Sunday school has just 
two or three more sessions this year, 
plan to use these to study missions. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Lauretra Munpt 


Listening to God 

Lesson 35: Ask several children 
to do some research and report on 
the history and customs of the Pass- 
over. Some should tell how Jesus 
celebrated the Passover when he in- 
stituted Holy Communion. In lan- 
guage fifth graders can understand, 
tell how the Passover foreshadowed 
the New Testament feast. 

Lesson 36: Have the children use 
a Bible dictionary and other re- 
source material to make reports on 
the use of unleavened bread and 
wine in Bible times. The Way It 
Was in Bible Times by Merrill T. 
Gilbertson has an interesting chap- 
ter entitled, “Breaking Bread.” 

Review: Let each child choose a 
favorite story or stories from those 
studied during the year. Ask him to 
do some activity with the story 
which will help him tell it to the 
rest of the class. They might choose 
to make a diorama, a mural, an il- 
lustrated booklet, a chart, a puppet 
show. Encourage each one to do his 
best and give each time to tell his 
story to the class. 


God's Chosen People 

Lesson 35: A good map of the 
Near East at the time of the return 
from Babylon will help tell the 
story. Trace the journey to Jeru- 
salem. The class might like to draw 
pictures of the procession. 

Lesson 36: Pictures of the Tem- 
ple will help show the class what 
the building was like and what its 
function was. A model of the Tem- 
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ple constructed by your class may 
well be kept for other classes to use. 

Review: Use the last paragraph 
in your text as a summary on which 
to base some review sessions. The 
class can make a time-line of God’s 
promise. Use drawings, stick fig- 
ures, printing, or symbols to indi- 
cate on the time-line the people and 
events important to the history of 
God’s Chosen People. 


Forward with Christ 

Lesson 35: A Bible dictionary or 
encyclopedia will help the class find 
out some “‘little known facts” about 
the Apostle Paul. Be sure biblical 
references are made wherever pos- 
sible. All these should give a clearer 
picture of the man God chose to be 
his missionary to the Gentiles. 

Lesson 36: Help the class find 
out how the church ministers to 
those in need—the hungry, the na- 
ked, the sick, the imprisoned. Tell 
the class about the welfare work 
your congregation is particularly in- 
terested in. Give the class a wider 
vision as well, using the articles 
published in the May issues of Steps 
about Lutheran World Action. 

Review: A mural or a picture 
map to show the sequence of the 
major events in the life of Christ 
will help the class review the course. 
Each may want to do a complete 
project himself, or the class may 
work on one to keep for future 
class reference. 


Miss Mundt is director of education at 
Bethlehem Church, Aberdeen, S. D. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 
By Cart F. WELLER 


What plans are you making for 
teaching Units 7, 8, and 9? Check 
your answer. 

[_] We won't have Sunday school 
this summer. 

[_] We’re planning weekday ses- 
sions during the summer. 

[_]It’s no problem; we have Sun- 
day school all year. 

Take a look at these three units 
on the prophets. Their stories are 
some of the most exciting in the 
Old Testament. If you are not fa- 
miliar with them, you're missing 
some important things God has to 
say. Glance through the pages and 
see what possibilities there are. 

Talk it over with your education 
committee and your class. Continu- 
ing the study will do more than 
“finish the book.” Your understand- 
ing of God and his way will be en- 
riched; your faith in the Lord of 
promise will be strengthened. It is 
possible that your best teaching will 
be done during these more relaxed 
summer sessions. 


On the Way 
By Marvin KerrerLinc 


Lesson 35: Refer to the section 
on confession in the Catechism, the 
confession of sins in the Service, 
and the order for public confession 
used when there is Holy Commun- 
ion. Summarize with the class the 
importance of confession. 

Lesson 36: Is It True? by Martin 
Hollenson has a helpful explanation 
of the doctrine of the real presence. 
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That this is scriptural is a most im- 
portant point to make to the class. 

Lesson 37: Use Hebrews 11 to 
show how faith gave strength to 
some Old Testament saints. After 
your discussion, ask the class to 
write briefly on, “To me, faith is... .” 

Lesson 38: Guide your class to 
study John 3:30; Mark 8:34, 35 and 
Colossians 3:17 in the light of the 
lesson title. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lessons 35, 36, 37, and 38: The 
Teacher's Manual gives excellent 
suggestions on the “how” and the 
“what” of each of these sessions. 
However there are no suggestions 
for a step-by-step procedure. 

Begin planning and studying 
early in the week. Then you can 
work out a session plan which will 
be useful during class time and to 
you as you prepare. We do rely on 
memory a great deal, but some- 
thing written down will jog the 
memory where necessary. 

Become as familiar as you can 
with the background material you 
have available for these sessions. 
You won’t tell the class everything 
you know; you'll help them discover 
what you’ve discovered. 

The Epistles studied this month 
can be read in a short time. En- 
courage the class to read them all 
as assigned. Reports from various 
members may reveal insights which 
will interest the others in the class. 


Pastor Ketterling serves the Peace-Hofft- 
nungstal Parish, Herreid, S. D. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


That You May Know 


Lesson 36 is planned to be a final 
review. The real tests for the class 
will be whether or not they can ap- 
preciate the Gospel of Luke and 
whether they have an interest in 
this kind of Bible study. 

As preparation for the session, 
ask the class to read through the 
Gospel of Luke once more, prefer- 
ably without stopping. Tell them to 
jot down any concept, idea, or event 
they haven’t noticed before. During 
class, list some of these on the 
chalkboard. You may be surprised 
what some have found, even though 
you've been studying the same book 
since September. 

Encourage the class to make a 
careful outline of Luke, one that 
will be valuable enough to keep for 
easy reference. You might want to 
assign an essay on the topic, “What 
the Gospel of Luke means to me 
now.” 


Chosen Witnesses 

Lesson 35: The article and map 
supplement, “Journey to Rome in 
the Path of St. Paul” in the Decem- 
ber 1956 issue of National Geo- 
graphic will be helpful. It is inter- 
esting to discover things about the 
places where Paul stopped on the 
way to Rome. Encyclopedias will 
help too. 

Lesson 36: Try to add some new 
resource material for class use dur- 
ing this lesson. Some research on 
the Roman Empire will be interest- 
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ing to some. If you have plans for 
some review sessions, save part of 
this lesson for that time. 

Review: To conclude the study 
of Acts, ask the class to write an 
essay on the topic, “The Book of 
Acts tells me that... .” Rather than 
write an essay, some may want to 
draw rough sketches, others may 
want to summarize the book using 
symbols. Review the important 
points as you find it necessary. 


If God Were King 

Lesson 35: With the help of the 
class, formulate a definition of 
death. Recall the incidents where 
death confronted Jesus during his 
ministry. Why is death called an 
enemy? Why the “last enemy?” 

Lesson 36: It is difficult to con- 
sider death (Lesson 35) without 
mentioning the resurrection of the 
dead. On what do we base our hope 
for the resurrection of the dead? 
What does the Nicene Creed say 
about it? How does Luther express 
it in the meaning of the Second and 
Third Articles of the Creed? 

Review: Ask the class to list the 
chapters in the textbook they con- 
sider the more important. Each one 
who makes a suggestion should be 
willing to defend his position. After 
these have been discussed, ask 
“What are you going to do about 
it?” Encourage the class to expect 
the best from themselves and to re- 
solve, with God’s help, to live with 
God as King. 
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Bible Storytime 


By Herren PEDERSON 


ia (ea is the time of year for 
kindergarten roundups and 
spring kindergartens. Mothers are 
invited to meetings, teas, and dis- 
cussion groups to help them pre- 
pare their children for school. 

These meetings have encouraged 
me to suggest that you and I take 
a refresher course. Let’s start with 
what we know about the preschool 
child. Do you recall these character- 
istics? 

1. They are active. 

2. Their attention span is short. 

3. They are curious. 

4. They need to use their large 
muscles. 

5. They imitate adults and have 
imaginative play and playmates. 

6. Their vocabulary is limited. 

7. They understand more than 
they can say. 

8. They trust and believe what 
they are told. 

And do you recall these from the 
methods course? 

a. They learn by doing. 

b. They learn by looking. 

c. They learn by listening. 

d. They learn by talking things 
over. 

If you like quizzes, you might 
try matching the characteristics with 


the methods. For example, 1-a. 
(Other suggested answers are listed 
below.) 


The teacher’s guides for Unir 7, 
“We Love God,” are full of ideas 
which fit the methods listed above. 
I have listed only the key words. 
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LEARNING By poING: play with, 
arrange, examine, visit, play being, 
make, dramatize, pantomime, draw, 
help, action verse, action song. 

LEARNING BY LOOKING: examine, 
see, visit, pictures, books. 

LEARNING BY LISTENING: stories, 
songs, Bible verses, finger plays. 

LEARNING BY TALKING THINGS 
over: talk about, share, dictate a let- 
ter, tell about, situation stories. It 
is interesting to note that “learning 
by doing” has the longest list. Can 
you justify this? Why is this true 
of the preschool department? 

Looking at the unit again I find 
some new names and words for 
these children who have limited 
vocabularies. They love to learn new 
words. These may be new to most 
of them: Abraham, Sarah, Lot. 
What about shepherd, herdsman, 
visitor? How do you explain choose, 
share, selfish, worship, altar? 

If you have space, a bamboo pole 
laid on two chairs with a blanket 
over it makes a good tent. 

Speaking of words, are your chil- 
dren praying the Lord’s Prayer? To 
help children learn to say such words 
as trespass, kingdom, hallowed, for- 
give, temptation, we call them “big 
words” and try saying them apart 
from the prayer. Now when we pray 
the children are quite proud of be- 
ing able to say the words. 

@urzi lease 2-a-03-ae by, 4-a: 
Swe Gx, Gk 74ee Beale Gee, ck 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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KWo 


Dear Put: 


Someone asked me the other day 
what I was planning to do on May 
31. “Probably resting up from Me- 
morial Day,” I said. “There’s a long 
list of chores at our house waiting 
for willing hands and a_ strong 
back. Memorial day is the day to do 
them—all of them, hopes my wife.” 

The easiest, I expect, will be put- 
ting up the porch screens. Last year 
I had new screen put in the frames 
and then painted them. To my dis- 
may I had forgotten which screen 
went where. By trial and error and 
with the help of a good neighbor 
the screens got up. 


This year the screens will be put 
up in short order if I can remem- 
ber where number 1 goes. (Really, 
I was smart and put number | on 
the porch door. The door can only 
go one place.) With memories of 
the worst winter in ten years it will 
be a pleasure to put the screens up 
this year. 

With all our busyness about the 
house on Memorial Day we won't 
really forget the significance of re- 
membering those who - sacrificed 
themselves for our country. In a 
sense every day should be a memo- 
rial day, for we owe so much to 
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those who have gone before us, in- 
cluding those who fought for us. 

I told all these things to the fel- 
low who asked me about May 31, 
but he had something else in mind. 
He was evasive and unwilling to 
give a reason why the 31st was im- 
portant, yet he wouldn’t change the 
subject. 

I thought about all the commit- 
tees and organizations that meet 
regularly at church. There are none 
that meet on the fifth Thursday of 
the month. I hadn’t heard of any 
special meeting being called—at 
least none that I was involved in. 
Someone said something about an- 
other VCS staff meeting, but that’s 
on another day. 

Maybe, I thought, we’re going to 
have a surprise for someone, and 
I’m not supposed to know much 
about it yet. Perhaps the manpower 
committee will paint the kinder- 
garten room—that was planned for 
the spring and hasn’t been done yet. 

I regret to say I gave up in our 
little game. I lost. In this case the 
loser got a brief lecture on Ascen- 
sion Day, the great festival we cele- 
brate 40 days after Easter. This year 
Ascension Day is on May 31! Then, 
my pastor went on to say, we will 
celebrate our Lord’s coronation day 
—a most important day for Chris- 
tians to remember with thanksgiv- 
ing. I'll have to read up on it and 
tell my class how important it is. 


Yours, 


Nate 


P.S. Come over on the 3lst. We can 
sit on the porch after church. 
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FAMILY DOINGS 
FOR 
PENTECOST 


Celebrate Pentecost at home and _ at 
church! 


This six-page folder offers: 

+« patterns and directions for making your own 
Pentecost mobile 

% a “little liturgy” for family use 

* a “prayer-hymn”’ for each of the nine nights 
before Pentecost 


+ family discussions keyed to the nine gifts of 
the Spirit. Select one shape in the mobile to 
“represent” the gift you discuss each night 

FAMILY DOINGS FOR PENTECOST Code 22-343 

10c each; $1.00 dozen; $7.50 hundred 


Order this folder from 
the AUGSBURG location nearest you 


Clip coupon on page 24 


Gifts of the Spirit 
Galatians 5:22, 23 


*« Love 

* Joy 

+ PEACE 

% PATIENCE 
+ KINDNEss 

% GENEROSITY 
* Farry 

% TOLERANCE 


+*« SELF-CONTROL 


Pentecost Sunday - June 10 


Implant spiritual Truth 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


while children sing God’s praises 


272 Pages 
SY" x 8%" 
red cloth binding 
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AUGSBURG’S NEW AND WORTHY... 


Hymns and Songs for 


This all-new hymnal, in preparation for several 
years, is now available to help add greater 
meaning, purpose and appeal to church school 
worship. 

The 256 hymns and songs have been care- 
fully selected from many sources and in keep- 
ing with the Service Book and Hymnal. Melodies 
stem from 20 national backgrounds. Included 
are favorites by many well-known composers 
and authors, adaptations, plainsongs, spirituals, 
original hymns and excerpts of melodies from 
famous oratorios. 


Church Schools 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
*® Stanzas appear between staffs of music 


® Suggestions provided for devotions; including 
Scripture, hymns and prayers for each Sunday 
of the Church Year 


* Scripture verses set to melodies + Rounds and 
table graces » Christmas carols 


*® Significant and helpful annotations throughout 
# Selected Psalms and Canticles for readings 


Fourteen Christian symbols illustrated beauti- 
fully in color 


* General and special occasion songs for pre-school 
and primary children 


+ Convenient topical index 


PRICES—50 or more copies...$1.75 each/10 to 49 copies...$1.85 each/single copies...$2.00 each 
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Focus 


ITH the District Instructor’s 

Institutes in June, the 1962 
leadership education program of the 
Department of Parish Education, 
The Fath We Teach, shifts into 
second gear. Since another gear has 
been added to the program this year 
it is well to review the plans. 

In April a selected group of lead- 
ers from the 19 districts of the ALC 
attended the National Trainer’s In- 
stitute held at Green Lake, Wis. 
This is the first gear. Then the na- 
tional parish education staff trained 
16 teams of leaders. Each team 
consisted of instructors for ten de- 
partments or areas of parish edu- 
cation—nursery, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, junior, intermediate, high 
school, adult, administration, pas- 
tors, and Junior Lutheran leaders. 
Attendance at Green Lake was by 
invitation only. Each district was 
encouraged to send its best leaders— 
those who knew their department 
and who could communicate with 
adults. 

These 16 teams will each conduct 
a District Instructor’s Institute this 
summer. Now the program. shifts 
into second. The time and place of 
each DII is reported on page 4. A 
team of leaders from each confer- 
ence is invited to the DII. The 
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program is the same as that con- 
ducted at the National Trainer’s In- 
stitute. The time is divided into two 
semesters. During the first semester, 
the leadership course, The Faith We 
Teach, is taught. During the second 
semester a series of “What-Why- 
How” sessions called “wwhessions” 
are conducted. 

Shifting into third, those who 
have been trained at a DII to be 
instructors will conduct a Confer- 
ence Church Worker’s Institute in 
the fall. Now all the teachers and 
leaders in the conference are invited. 
Last year 200 CCWI’s were conduct- 
ed which were attended by more 
than 30,000 teachers and leaders. 

In these institutes three major 
doctrines of The Faith We Teach 
will be studied, “Time and Eter- 
nity, 0 Phe, Church.) -and & Che 
Lord’s Supper.” 

The fourth gear, added to the 
leadership education program this 
year, is the ongoing study of The 
Fath We Teach. At the CCWI 
pastors and superintendents will be 
shown how they can become a teach- 
ing team and continue to study the 
basic doctrines of our faith in the 
congregation with the help of the 
textbook and the Parish Leader’s 
Manual. 


---28 a matter of fact 


The 


only District Church Worker's Institute this year will be held at 
Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, June 17-22, under the auspices of 
the Southern District. The institute program of leadership training 
has been expanded and an effort has been made to eliminate 
duplicated effort. This year several ''schools'' will be conducted at 
the same time. 


Schools of evangelism, stewardship, church music; the Luther League 
Leadership Training School; the District Instructor's Institute; the 
District Church Worker's Institute; and a school for ALCW leaders 
are planned at the Southern District CWI this year. 


A few years ago the churches now merged had more than 20 district 
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church worker's institutes. Now they have been replaced by the 
District Instructor's Institute which prepares instructors for a confer- 
ence level series of institutes. These multiply by ten times the num- 
ber of teachers reached with the training program. 


schedule for District Instructor's Institutes for 1962: 


June 18-20—Rocky Mountain, Northern Montana State College, Havre, Mont. 

June 19-2!—Southern, Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Tex. 

June 21-23—Eastern, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

June 25-27—South Dakota, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

June 27-29—Southeastern Minnesota, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

July 16-18—Northern Minnesota, Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 

July 16-18—Eastern North Dakota, Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 

July 17-19—Southwestern Minnesota, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

July 19-21—Ohio, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 

July 23-25—lowa and Illinois, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, lowa. 

July 26-28—Michigan, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

July 21-August 2—Central, Dana College, Blair, Neb. 

August 1-3—Northern and Southern Wisconsin, Central State College, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

August 6-8—Western North Dakota, Dickinson State Teachers College, Dickin- 
son, N. D. 

August 13-15—North Pacific, Pacific Lutheran University, Parkland, Wash. 

August 20-22—South Pacific, California Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


The Canada District is making plans for 13 Conference Church 

Worker's Institutes this fall—many more than have ever been con- 

ducted. The conferences will send their instructors to the DII's at 

conte Mont., Moorhead, Minn., Dickinson, N. D., or Parkland, 
ash. 


Those trained at a District Instructor's Institute will teach at a conference 


church worker's institute this fall where the 1962 leadership course, 
The Faith We Teach, will be taught. 
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We've Started 
an ADULT 
Christian 
Education 
Program 


By Lesiize Kinc 


| Sree you'd call Hope 
Church at Santa Clara, Calif., an 
average congregation. We _ have 
(1960 statistics) 661 baptized mem- 
bers, 359 confirmed members, and 
345 enrolled in Sunday school. Our 
budget is about average, and our 
gifts to the program of the ALC 
are not too large and not too small. 
A few of us suspected we were aver- 
age in another respect—we had no 
adult education program, at least 


Mr. King is a member of the education 
committee at Hope Church, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 


none that our education committee 
was responsible for. 


Some articles in the LuTHERAN 
Tracuer last year started us think- 
ing.* In various ways and from var- 
ious angles, the importance and pos- 
sibilities of adult classes came up in 
conversation. Discussing our lack 
among ourselves, some felt that 
other phases of our church work 
would be affected if we could get 
adults to participate wholeheartedly 
in Bible study and other discussion 
groups. The congregation divided 
into smaller concerned groups, study- 
ing God’s Word, and sharing Chris- 
tian experiences was the vision others 
had. Perhaps, they said, the whole 
life of the congregation would take 
on a new dimension if our people 
could be involved in such activity. 


Now, six months later, we haven’t 
reached the pinnacle of our aspira- 
tions by any means. But we have 
made a small start. We have three 
adult education classes going, guid- 
ed by members of the congregation. 

A favorable response to our ques- 
tions at a regular education com- 
mittee meeting encouraged us to 
discuss the matter further before our 
Churchmen’s Group and our church 
council. Letters to headquarters and 
our regional parish education direc- 


*See “Room for Adults in Sun- 
day School” by Norman E. Weg- 
meyer and “How Is Your A.D.?” 
by R. A. Vogeley, April 1961; 
“Adult Christian Education” by El- 
mer E. Christiansen, May 1961; 
“Curriculum Grandfather or, ‘I’ve 
never heard of it?” by Carl E. Lin- 
der, June 1961. 
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tor requested more information and 
help as the magazine articles sug- 
gested. An adult education commit- 
tee of five men and women was ap- 
pointed to work with the education 
committee of our congregation. 


At its first meeting the committee 
discussed the information sent by 
Dr. Vogeley from the Department 
of Parish Education. At the same 
meeting, Frederick Schenk, our re- 
gional director of parish education, 
was present with an excellent selec- 
tion of study materials we could 
examine. 


We decided to make a survey of 
our people’s interests and prepared 
an insert for the Sunday bulletin. 
We wanted to find out which of 
seven possible courses would be most 
favored by our people. Our pastor 
helped by speaking briefly one Sun- 
day about the bulletin insert used 
that day, and encouraging the con- 
gregation to express an opinion. We 
were pleased to receive 56 responses. 
Our people at least expressed a 
preference. We were encouraged to 
continue our plans. 


The course preferred by most 
people was the first of the Search 
Series, “Introduction to Bible 
Study.” Others preferred to study 
“Being Christian at Home,” one of 
the Faith and Action Series studies. 
The third course which aroused in- 
terest we called, “A Study Group 
on Communism.” 


In December an article in the par- 
ish paper entitled, “It Will Work,” 
related the importance and implica- 
tions of instituting an adult study 
program. It spoke of our oneness in 
Christ and being drawn closer to- 
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gether to Christ and to each other 
through the planned study program. 
We wanted all the members of the 
congregation to ask themselves the 
questions we had asked and to find 
the same obvious answers. Active, 
earnest Bible and study groups were 
too good an opportunity to let slip 
by. We had visions of satisfying re- 
sults when our adult education pro- 
gram got under way. The article 
concluded, “We can make it work! 
We must make it work!” 

Then we set a date in December 
for a registration day. Not only was 
it important for people to be invit- 
ed. We wanted them to sign on the 
dotted line. We felt obligated to 
provide a good program. We wanted 
the members to feel the importance 
of it too. Then teachers and discus- 
sion leaders were carefully chosen. 
It is better to say that they were 
called! We called a teacher and an 
associate teacher or co-worker for 
each class. These were not general 
calls to teach, but each one was 
given a specific assignment for a 
particular course. We had the feel- 
ing that the enthusiasm of the com- 
mittee was beginning to spread. 


We didn’t depend only on the 
pastor’s announcement to call at- 
tention to the bulletin insert on 
the Sunday we called “Registration 
Day.” The adult education commit- 
tee chairman spoke briefly about 
the program and plans. Here was 
one of our members as concerned 
as you’d expect the pastor to be. 
The two announcements, discussed 
by the pastor and chairman _be- 
forehand, fit together to make one 
major emphasis. 
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By the time the registrations were 
totalled that day, we knew we had 
a start. A poster in the narthex of 
the church the next Sunday was the 
reminder to people planned for that 
day. A member of the committee 
stood by the poster to answer ques- 
tions and to encourage people to 
choose a course and register. We 
asked the pastor to make another 
announcement the following Sun- 
day. 

In January our classes started. 
“Introduction to Bible Study” (from 
the Search Series) had 15 enrolled. 
Twelve came to the first meeting 
of those studying “Being Christian 
at Home.” The “Study Group on 
Communism” was the largest group 
with 21 attending the first session. 

These first courses were planned 
to continue for 13 weeks. We hope 
the interest and enthusiasm will con- 
tinue for there are many, many 
courses and subjects we can offer. 
We want to continue to study the 
Bible using other courses in the 
Search Series. The International Uni- 
form Series lessons for young people 
and adults look interesting to those 
of us interested in Bible study. 
There are many titles in the Faith 
and Action Series which are ap- 
pealing. 

We think of our little study 
groups as a prelude to greater op- 
portunities for learning. Indications 
are that the idea is catching fire in 
our congregation. Perhaps your con- 
gregation too is just waiting for a 
group of people to be so concerned 
about adult education that they do 
something about it. At least we 
have started in our church. 


UNIOR Lutheran leaders _ will 

have the opportunity again this 
summer to receive training in prep- 
aration for the coming year’s work. 
This year, however, the conference 
institutes are to be held earlier for 
the Junior Lutheran leaders than the 
regular conference church worker’s 
institute. Junior Lutheran instructors 
are being urged to conduct their con- 
ference institutes for leaders some 
time during the summer before the 
Junior Lutheran program begins in 
the fall. 

Those of you who have been 
asked to serve as Junior Lutheran 
instructors for the districts should 
begin now to plan your conference 
institute. Your dean is ready to work 
with you in arranging a_ suitable 
date and place. 


The Institute Course 


Junior Lutheran leaders will make 
an intensive study of the Junior Lu- 
theran program in their institute 
this year. Some of the topics are: 
purpose of the program, materials 
available, stewardship training, lead- 
ership eipeanon: and mission proj- 
ects. Special attention will be given 
to a study of the relation of the Jun- 
ior Lutheran program to the total 
program of Christian education in 
the congregation. 


New Handbook 


Junior Lutheran leaders will re- 
ceive a new Handbook of informa- 
tion when they attend their confer- 
ence institutes this summer. This 


Mrs. Osten is director of junior educa- 
tion for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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Handbook is one of the resources 
used in the institutes. 

This Handbook 1s also available to 
those who are interested in starting 
a Junior Lutheran program. Write 
to the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion and a copy will be sent you 
free of charge. 


Study Materials for 1962-63 


The course for the junior age 
group (Grades four, five, and six) 
this fall is entitled The Bible for 
All People. A workbook of stories 
and activities is available for the 
pupil. The teacher’s guide contains 
procedures for each session, back- 
ground information, and suggestions 
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for a variety of activities. This 
course helps juniors discover many 
interesting facts about the Bible: 
how it came to be, and how it is 
translated and distributed in the 
world today. A short Bible study 
related to the lesson topic is an im- 
portant part of each session. 

The material for the primary age 
group consists of a reading book, 
The Singing Secret, and a Primary 
Teacher's Guide. This material is 
for the leader. In this course pri- 
mary children learn to know about 
children in other countries who are 
hearing the story of Jesus. 

All Junior Lutheran leaders are 
urged to secure a complete set of 
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these materials and bring them 
along to their conference institute 
this summer. Order these materials 
from the Augsburg Publishing 
House branch nearest you. 

Two other courses are available 
to those who may not have used 
them during the year just com- 
pleted. One is The Story of My 
Church with materials for primary 
and junior age groups. The other is 
The Work of My Church with ma- 


terials for juniors only. 


Mission Emphasis 

The special mission project for all 
the children of the American Lu- 
theran Church this fall will be our 
mission field in Nigeria. Special ma- 
terials for the leaders and the chil- 
dren are being prepared on this 
project. The LutrHeran TeEacHER 
and the ALCW Scope will bring you 
information as to what and when 
materials will be available. 

The Division of World Missions 
has prepared some excellent materi- 
als which Junior Lutheran leaders 
should use. These are: 

A set of twelve large pictures, 
12x18, one picture from each of our 
twelve world mission fields. One 
set is available free to each congre- 
gation. 

A world map, 36x48, in four col- 
ors, showing location of our world 
mission fields. Price $3.50. 

A new series of mission folders 
containing accurate and interesting 
information about the countries and 
the people, maps, and pictures of 
the fields. Available without charge. 
Consult your pastor about securing 
these materials. 


Put Your Chart 
Before Your Course 


By R. A. VocELEy 


O LESSON series teaches it- 

self. Every lesson series must 
be adapted for the class and the 
school. The teacher occupies a stra- 
tegic position; the school rarely rises 
above the level of the teachers in- 
volved. A poor teacher can spoil 
good material; a good teacher can 
adapt almost any lesson material to 
his class. 


Teacher-Graded Material 

Only the teacher of the class truly 
knows the abilities and the back- 
ground of the members of his class. 
The teacher adapts his procedures 
in the material provided according 
to the time allowed, the resources at 
hand, and the individual ability of 
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Refer to the chart, "The 
Teaching Materials of the 
ALC," in the May issue. 


the pupils in his class. This is 
teacher-graded material and _proce- 
dures. 

Therefore a congregation should 
help its teachers, train them, and 
provide resources for them. A con- 
gregation should help the teachers 
make maximum use of the various 
lesson series which are available for 
use in the ALC. (See “The Teach- 
ing Materials of the ALC, 1962- 
1963” in the May issue.) 


Selecling Materials 


Someone may ask, “Can we mix 
the series?” The answer is, “Most 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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assuredly yes!” The Bible Storytime 
Series is basically for preschool chil- 
dren. The International Uniform 
Series is for young people and adults. 
The Faith and Action and the 
Search Series can also be used with 
young people and adults. In some 
cases several of the courses can be 
used in the high school group if the 
teacher will adapt sufficiently. 


Even in the elementary grades it 
is possible to use several series. It de- 
pends in part on the type of pro- 
gram planned. In the confirmation 
classes we have a choice of three 
types of lesson materials. There are 
certain strengths in the Christian 
Growth Series and certain lessons 
which are not included in the Augs- 
burg Graded or the American Uni- 
form Series. The newer Augsburg 
Graded Series courses, “The People 
and the Promise,’ and ‘‘Good 
News” (Grades 7 and 8) have cer- 
tain strengths and advantages which 
are not built into the Christian 
Growth or American Uniform Se- 
ries. In any case the pastor should 
be prepared to understand what is 
being used in the church school and 
build his confirmation courses ac- 
cordingly. 

Various factors enter into the se- 
lection of material. The education 
committee, the teachers, and officers 
should study the situation in their 
own congregation and answer the 
following questions. 


Enrollment and Classes 

What is the enrollment in your 
church school? You may want to 
think in terms of the usual depart- 
mental terminology. The kinder- 
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garten is the four- and five-year-olds. 
The primary department, six-seven-, 
and eight-year-olds (Grades 1, 2, and 
3). The junior department, nine-, 
10-, and 1l-year-olds (Grades 4, 5, 
and 6). The intermediate (junior 
high, or confirmation) department, 
ages 12, 13, and 14 (Grades 7, 8; 
and 9). In some cases the high 
school department is a three-year 
department and in other cases a four- 
year department. 

Then you should consider the 
number of persons in each grade. 
Do you have two or more classes for 
six-year-olds? For the ten-year-olds? 


Facilities Available 


You should also consider the as- 
sembly facilities. Do you bring an 
entire department together? Do you 
bring several departments together? 
Should some departments have no 
opening assemblies? 

Next you may consider your class- 
room space. Does an entire depart- 
ment meet in one large room? Do 
you have dividers? Do you have 
separate classrooms? 

What is your teaching situation? 


Teaching Staff 


How many teachers do you have 
and how much training have they 
had? 

What training program have you 
established for your teachers? 

All of these factors should be con- 
sidered in determining the lesson 
material you select. 


One Possibility 


It is possible for 50 or 75 primary 
children to meet in one large room 
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and have the same lesson series. 
They may sit around tables and each 
teacher may have six or eight chil- 
dren. This can be a very satisfactory 
arrangement. The teachers study the 
same lesson, whether teaching the 
first, second, or third grade. There 
can be certain hymns and lessons 
followed. Certain audio-visuals can 
be used. Certain procedures for the 
entire assembly can be planned to 
lead into individual work by indi- 
viduals in classes. 


Home-Church Cooperation 


An even more searching question 
is the type of home-church coopera- 
tion you desire and whether you 
want parents to meet as each unit is 
studied or once a month, or every 
Sunday. Parents need and appreciate 
specific help for the Christian nur- 
ture of their children. American 
Uniform and Bible Storytime les- 
sons have manuals for parents. 


5,000 Schools — 5,000 Answers 


Would it be easy if a Solomon 
would say, “This is the particular 
type of lesson material best for you.” 
You and 5,000 other congregations 
are involved. There is no one an- 
swer to the problem of providing 
satisfactory material for schools 
which vary in enrollment from 30 
to 1,500 and more. Some of our 
schools have more children in a cer- 
tain grade than the enrollment of 
another entire school. 


The situations are not the same; 
the material is not the same. The 
final goal is the same. We are to 
teach faithfully God’s truth so that 
men may live in Christ. 
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Li AUGUST 1961 a new organi- 
zation called the American Lu- 
theran Education Association came 
into existence at Fort Collins, Colo. 
It is a national organization, having 
within it an Eastern and a Western 
Region. Active membership can be 
held in the association by all teach- 
ers, administrators, board of educa- 
tion members, and pastors from con- 
gregations of the American Luther- 
an Church operating an elementary 
school consisting of at least two of 
the grades kindergarten through 12. 
Membership is contingent upon pay- 
ment of dues by the school. Asso- 
ciate and special memberships may 
also be granted to those not quali- 
fied for active membership. 


Its Purposes 


The Board of Parish Education of 
the ALC has reviewed and officially 
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approved the constitution and by- 
laws of ALEA. Its purposes are: 

1. to deepen and extend the pro- 
fessional competence, Christian com- 
mitment, and personal responsibility 
of Lutheran school personnel for 
education in the parish; 

2. to cooperate with the Board of 
Parish Education of the ALC in its 
program of “assistance to congrega- 
tions with Christian day schools.” 


Its Consultant 


The ALEA has a consultant, Mr. 
D. A. Vetter of Blue Island, IIl., who 
has been called by the Board of Par- 
ish Education to serve part-time in 
the service of our elementary schools. 
The consultant renders invaluable 
assistance in this capacity to indi- 


Mr. Knitt, principal of Solomon Lu- 
theran School, Woodville, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of ALEA. 
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viduals and school faculties as well 
as to congregations. 


Its Conventions 


According to the constitution the 
ALEA will have annual regional 
conventions (2 days) and meet in 
a national convention (5 days) every 
third year. These meetings will pro- 
vide opportunity for professional 
growth, inspiration, and fellowship. 

The existence of the ALEA makes 
it possible for a local elementary 
school in the ALC to identify itself 
with a national organization, with 
the Board of Parish Education, 
and ultimately with the church it- 
self. 


Areas of Assistance 


These ties are extremely beneficial 
because they make available many 
areas of assistance. Numerous helps 
are provided for local school boards. 
Professional growth is encouraged 
and gained through conventions, re- 
source persons, general releases and 
mailings; each active member auto- 
matically receives a subscription to 
the LurHeran Tracuer and Luther- 
an Education. 

Many workshop and convention 
summaries are and will be available. 
These summaries include “Adminis- 
tration and Supervision,” “Reading,” 
“Religion Curriculum,” “Curricu- 
lum Enrichment,’ and others. 
Guidance is available to help a con- 
gregation consider the important 
factors involved in starting a school. 
A school in operation may call on 
the consultant to help evaluate its 
program and suggest ways to 
strengthen it. 
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Every year local school staff va- 
cancies for the coming school year 
are reported to the consultant. Early 
in the year, either directly or through 
some responsible delegate, he con- 
tacts all our church colleges to ar- 
range interviews with teacher can- 
didates who are interested in serv- 
ing the Lord in a Lutheran elemen- 
tary school. This contact is followed 
by a mailing of the names and per- 
tinent data of all available candi- 
dates to the schools concerned. 


The association compiles annual 
statistical reports; it provides bien- 
nial salary studies along with sug- 
gested salary scales for the consid- 
eration of local boards. Tracts on 
the Lutheran school and teaching 
in Lutheran schools are available to 
all who are interested. 


The libraries of several of our col- 
leges have been provided by the as- 
sociation with books which are of 
interest and value to students inter- 
ested in teaching in Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools. 


A Coordinated Effort 


The Board of Parish Education has 
regularly provided considerable fi- 
nancial aid to the association to as- 
sist it in carrying out its purposes. 
All of these efforts are coordinated 
within the regions by the officers, 
the consultant, and the Board 
of Parish Education representatives 
who in turn serve on the national 
organization’s executive board. The 
ALEA board tries to keep every- 
thing in a national perspective al- 
ways remembering the words of our 
Savior, “Teaching them to observe 
all that I have commanded you.” 
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By R. A. VocELEy 


Junior Lutheran Material 
rie you examined the Junior 

Lutheran material which was 
included in the May mailing? This 
year a wider choice of lesson mate- 
rial is available. 

Mrs. Ella M. Osten, who with her 
other duties is serving as the director 
of children’s activities, has summar- 
ized the current plans for the Junior 
Lutheran program elsewhere in this 
issue. Consider ther suggestions when 
you make your plans. 


Your Summer Schedule 

You are doubtlessly determining 
the most satisfactory time schedule 
for your parish education work this 
summer. One of the most effective 
ways to train children not to go to 
church and adults not to go to Sun- 
day school is to schedule Sunday 
school and church at the same hour. 
We hope you will not become vic- 
tims of worldly arguments which 
hinge on convenience. 

It is wise to give your teachers the 
opportunity to explain their own 
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vacation schedule and to provide 
some variety in the teaching pro- 
gram during the summer months. 


Look Ahead! 


At the June meeting of your edu- 
cation committee think about your 
adult education plans for the fall. 
Old Testament Survey I in the 
Search Series will be ready for use 
this fall. The chart, “Teaching Ma- 
terials of the ALC,” has more sug- 
gestions for adult study. 

There is a growing interest in 
adult Christian education. Variety 
is still the spice of life. Not only are 
many courses available; many types 
of classes or meetings can be held. 
Various days of the week may be 
used. Various interest groups can 
be organized. 


The Faith We Teach 


Plans should be made so that 
the pastors and superintendents will 
attend the fall conference church 
worker’s institute. The course, “The 
Faith We Teach,” is not only to be 
initiated at the fall institute, but 
(and this is far more important) be 
continued in your congregation 
throughout the year with the pastor 
and superintendent as a teaching 
team. 


Stewardship Education 

Use the information and articles 
in the May issues of the church 
papers for young Lutherans, Hand 
in Hand, Steps, and Teenways, to 
help tell the story of Lutheran 
World Action. LWA is the offering 
project for the vacation church 
schools this year. 
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Direct 


Lines 


By C. RicuHarp Evenson 


Tes from my Sunday school 
teacher!”—a voice filled with sur- 
prise and pride at being remem- 
bered. 

Everyone likes to be remembered. 
It’s a reassurance that you have been 
noticed and appreciated as a person. 
I guess it’s all the more impressive 
to discover you are remembered at 
an unexpected time. 

Most people get remembered, 
thought of, mentioned in conversa- 
tion a great deal more than they 
know. That’s as it should be, for 
remembering is a person-to-person 
experience that is spontaneous, im- 
mediate, momentary. Such moments 
are relatively seldom reported to the 
person remembered. But when they 
are, the one who has been remem- 
bered glows with a little larger life 
than he had before. 

Thinking ahead toward the possi- 
bilities for teaching and learning in 
all kinds of experiences, even those 
that are momentary or unexpected, 
is part of the very nature of a teach- 
er’s life. 

Some thinking ahead toward the 
possibilities of summertime experi- 
ences is in order. Some simple but 
special communication to one’s 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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friends and pupils might bear spe- 
cial fruit for the kingdom. 

I know of a Sunday school teacher 
who addressed some postcards be- 
fore starting out on a vacation trip. 
I know of another Sunday school 
teacher who carries a list of the 
names and addresses of pupils—and 
stamps—so he can send a note. 

Maybe we should pray regularly 
that God will make us alert to see, 
as we go about this summer, the 
glories of his creation, the people 
Christ came to save, the folks who 
in countless ways are faithfully de- 
claring their trust in Jesus. 


There are about our land remark- 
able testimonies of faith. There are 
historic places that speak to us still 
of the beginnings of our church or 
of special efforts to make the Gospel 
known. There are buildings of great 
beauty that tell a story of forward 
looking concern that the Gospel be 
made known. There are abandoned 
churches in open country that also 
tell a story. 


Perhaps you will experience great 
moments in which the message of 
Jesus Christ is faithfully and power- 
fully brought to people. 


Perhaps, in connection with some 
experience this summer, you will 
think of a person or a time in your 
church school class. Then say it 
where it counts—to the people in 
that class! A postcard will do it. Let 
them know that you thought of 
them in connection with an experi- 
ence that had something to say to 
you about the Gospel of Christ. 


Then one day someone will look 
at the mail and say, “It’s from my 
Sunday school teacher!” 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


REPORTS 
with a PURPOSE 


By Arran Knutson 


An empty chair means someone is 
absent. What do you do then? 
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Ho” simple life would be if we 
didn’t have to keep records 
and make reports. Since we can’t 
get along without reports from our 
teachers, we thought we’d try to 
make reports not just necessary but 
valuable. We're pleased with the re- 
sults at St. Luke’s Church, Middle- 
ton, Wis. Perhaps you can adapt our 
system to your education program. 

The idea is simple enough. It 
works on the principle that since 
teachers report on class attendance 
anyway, other items of importance 
could well be incorporated into the 
same report. The added items cre- 
ate an increased concern on the part 
of the teachers for better teaching. 
As a result the role of the teacher is 
continuously kept before the teacher 
himself. These items place the stress 
on: 

1. Contacting the homes of the ab- 
sentees, 

2. Personal study, devotions, and 
worship, 


Mr. Knutson is the lay assistant at St. 
Luke’s Church, Middleton, Wis. 
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3. A well-planned and presented 
lesson. 

The items are phrased in question 
form which the teachers answer on 
the printed report. 

Each Sunday teachers receive a re- 
port form together with a stamped 
envelope addressed to the church 
office. The report form is not filled 
out during class time, but at home 
during the week. It is to be re- 
turned by mail to the church office 
by Wednesday in the week follow- 
ing the Sunday school session. 

The reasons for requesting the 
teachers to complete the form at 
home are: 


1. To allow the teacher time to 
contact the homes of absentees by 
phone or in person before supply- 
ing the pertinent information. 


2. To allow time for the teacher 
to reflect and evaluate the session 
conducted on the preceding Sunday. 


3. To encourage the teacher to 
start thinking and planning the les- 
son for the coming Sunday. 

The teachers are also encouraged 
to mention areas of difficulty and 
anything else that may be helpful 
to their colleagues. It is almost in- 
cidental that the report form in- 
cludes information about the num- 
ber of students in the class absent 
and present. 

After the reports have been re- 
viewed in the church office, the sec- 
retary of the church school records 
the information she needs. This com- 
pletes the cycle and the record books 
are brought up to date. 

I've found that most teachers are 
really concerned about the students 
in their class. They want to do 
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everything possible to make good 
use of the way the Holy Spirit 
works. Many teachers keep records 
instinctively. The report forms put 
the information in a more orderly 
and objective form. 


Another help we provide for our 
teachers is a mimeographed manual 
called “Be My Witness ... Teaching 
Them.” Here the basic philosophy 
of our education program and spe- 
cific helps for planning, teaching, 
and evaluating lessons are outlined 
in printed form. The use of the 
manual and report forms is covered 
in the first fall teachers’ meetings. 


Our interest is not in more and 
voluminous records. We want to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing in our parish. It isn’t a fool- 
proof system either, for occasionally 
someone forgets to mail the report 
when it is due. Each teacher keeps a 
class record book, so the enrollment 
information at least is still recorded. 


A word should be spoken about 
the last two questions on the report 
form. Our teachers understand the 
intention of the questions. We want 
the teachers to help themselves first, 
and then share their insights and 
techniques with their fellow teach- 
ers. These are often the most valu- 
able answers written by the teachers. 


It has been our experience that 
the teaching in our congregation has 
become more effective. There is a 
greater interest in securing and us- 
ing additional resource and teaching 
materials. There is a greater effort 
to seek new ways to present the les- 
son. More persons are consulting 
the pastor and the lay assistant to 
discuss particular problems. 
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Robert Dunlap (right), 7th grade 
teacher, has completed his calls 
to the homes of absentees and is 
returning the report form to the 
church office. 


Later in the week Don Pilgrim 
(left), 9th grade teacher, Mr. 
Dunlap (center), and Arlan Knut- 
son discuss the use of resource 
materials for future lessons. 


For Lutheran Elementary Schools. 


Others will be interested too. 


NEW 


TOOLS 
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By D. A. VETTER 


[ ALWAYS takes good tools to 
do a good job. This is true in 
education; it is especially true in 
Christian education. It is also true 
that a good school supplies the 
teacher with all the instructional ma- 
terials and devices needed for the 
improvement of the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 


This is why we are recommend- 
ing the following publications to 
the Lutheran elementary and junior 
high schools within the ALC. 
Teachers and education leaders may 
also be interested in these materials. 


Joyfully Sing. Book 1, by Victor 
Hildner, Erhardt Hitzemann, and 
Leslie Zeddies. Concordia, 1961. 
248 pages, $6.50. 


For some years Lutheran schools 
have anticipated the new Concordia 
Music Education Series for the ele- 
mentary school, kindergarten 
through Grade 8. Book One, a 
teacher’s book, has recently been 
published. It presents a handsome 
appearance with a sturdy binding, 
numerous illustrations, complete in- 
dex, and generous teaching helps. 


Book 1 includes materials and 
methods for Kindergarten, Grade 1, 
and Grade 2. The volume begins 
with ten pages of valuable introduc- 


Mr. Vetter is the consultant for Christian 
day schools for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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tory information for the teacher. 
Ordinarily one finds a great deal of 
generalizing in such an introduction. 
The hints and helps in this book, 
however, will make the uncertain 
teacher feel much more confident 
and anxious to get started. Many of 
the techniques which go into a good 
music education program are in- 
cluded. 

This is not just another music se- 
ries. The title already suggests that 
Joyfully Sing will make its contri- 
bution to the achievement of the 
spiritual ideals and goals which we 
have set for our schools. Here you 
will find a co-mingling of the songs 
that we sing to God and those that 
we sing for God (to each other). 

The developmental plan for teach- 
ing music in these grades is used. 
Although the material is divided 
into grades, the divisions may be 
crossed freely. Each division con- 
tains songs arranged according to 
months, from September through 
June. Well chosen hymns arranged 
according to the Christian year be- 
gin each unit. A total of 179 hymns 
is included, but this is far from be- 
ing the entire diet. 

It is easy to see what the song, 
“School Bus,” will do for the un- 
certain singer. What fun the first 
graders will have with the song 
story, “The Bear Who Wanted to 
Be a Bird.” A systematic and pro- 
gressive pattern of experiences, in- 
cluding singing, rhythm, listening, 
instruments, creativity, and notation 
“will provide a musical environ- 
ment in which our pupils can grow 
spiritually, emotionally, artistically, 
and socially through music.” 
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The notations on every page will 
offer suggestions of what to do with 
a song besides just singing it: rhyth- 
mic responses, dramatization, use of 
melody bells, and discussions recall- 
ing things one has heard before. 


Teachers should note how ad- 
mirably the accomplishments fit the 
text. Sometimes chords and some- 
times single notes are used. The 
rocking effect created in “Humpty 
Dumpty” would certainly be lost if 
an indiscriminate use of chords 
were used in the left hand. It will 
be important, therefore, to use the 
accompaniment as written. 

The emphasis of the Kindergarten 
through Grade 2 material is on 
music reading readiness. By Grade 3 
the child is ready for note reading. 

Here are step-by-step procedures. 


Future plans call for tonette pro- 
gram and composer study begin- 
ning in Grade 4, orchestral study 
and recorder playing in Grade 5, 
and work with the piano in Grade 
6. Book 2 will be designed for 
Grades 3 and 4, Book 3 for Grades 
5 and 6, and Book 4 for Grades 7 
and 8. Records are planned for 
Book 1 and should be ready for the 
fall of 1962. The plans for the en- 
tire series sound exciting. 

Joyfully Sing, Book 1 should 
come in for serious consideration by 
the faculty of each Christian day 
school within the ALC before an- 
other school year begins. The au- 
thors are deserving of our sincere 
congratulations, and of our good 
wishes for equally good work in 
Books 2, 3, and 4. This is the kind 
of tool that is needed to keep our 
schools distinctively Christian. 
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Notable Books for Christian Chil- 
dren, an Annotated Bibliography 
for Parents and Teachers. Con- 
cordia, 1960. 52 pages, 25c. 


A helpful guide in making your 
first purchases — perhaps even the 
first 300 purchases—for a good 
school library. Also available in re- 
cent months is a supplement to the 
original booklet. 


The People and the Promise, by 
T. J. Vinger. Augsburg, 1961. 
(Student's Workbook, 76c; Stu- 
dent's Reading Book, $1.36; 
Teacher's Guide, $2.00). 


Here is a junior high course, new 
in 1961, consisting of a pupil’s read- 
ing book, a pupil’s workbook with 
activities, and a very helpful teach- 
ers guide—all with the same title. 

Concerned with the Old Testa- 
ment and its relation to the New, 
the red thread of the promise of a 
Savior is the central theme of the 
course. The emphasis is on God 
choosing a people, his promise to 
the people, and what the people do 
with the promise. One of the pur- 
poses of the course is to give a sur- 
vey of the Old Testament. 

This course should find a needed 
place in the 7th and 8th grade class- 
rooms of our schools. A New Tes- 
tament course for Grade 8 entitled 
Good News, will be published for 
use in the fall of 1962. 


Religious Activities for Primary 


Children, by Marion Pfeiffer 
Baden. Concordia, 1961. 113 
pages, $1.50. 


Many teachers who use the well- 
known Concordia Primary Religion 
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Series will welcome this helpful sup- 
plement to that series. The meaning- 
ful projects and activities suggested 
here will provide stimulation for a 
deeper understanding of religious 
truth. 


Church Papers for Young Luther- 
ans. Augsburg Publishing House. 
Subscription price, 20c per quar- 
ter (3 months). Distributed week- 
ly through the church school or 
day school. 


Hand in Hand (for Grades 1 to 
3). Plenty of pictures, poems, puz- 
zles, projects . . . things to do.. 
faith and life in the language of 
the read-to and the beginning 
reader. 


Steps (for Grades 4 to 6). Accent- 
ing the past and present life of the 
church . . . showing the church at 
work throughout the world . . . en- 
riching a growing adventure with 


the Bible. 


Teenways (for Grades 7 to 9). 
Resources for forming personal 
judgments . . . responsibilities as a 
Christian citizen . . . inspiration for 
worship and the work of the church. 


These four-page weekly papers 
are designed to guide young Lu- 
therans along ever broadening paths 
of churchmanship. Whether or not 
these are distributed through the 
local Sunday school, they will prove 
helpful to the day school teacher in 
daily classroom activities and discus- 
sions. You will find many ideas for 
bulletin boards. The recent “Hymn 
of the Week” material has been an 
outstanding series. 
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Concrete 


(4 


loeas 


F YOU’VE read “We've Started 

an Adult Christian Education 
Program” by Leslie King (p. 5) 
you've seen one part of the work of 
a regional or district director of par- 
ish education. As Mr. King noted, 
I attended a meeting at his church 
when the question of which adult 
education courses to offer was dis- 
cussed. 

The task of the regional or dis- 
trict director is something of a two- 
way street. He presents the program 
of the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion to the congregations. He speaks 
for the department. He also is the 
spokesman for the congregations 
and as such often addresses him- 
self to the department. The congre- 
gation’s interests and concerns must 
be relayed to headquarters. The re- 
gional or district director plays an 
important part both in the depart- 
ment’s program and in the congre- 
gation’s behalf. 


The district directors are: 

Mr. Alan Alberg, (SE Minn. 
Dist.) St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

The Rey. Gordon Solomonson 
(SW Minn. Dist.), Box 773, Will- 


mar, Minn. 


The regional directors are: 
The Rev. Rolf Boe, 327 S. La- 
Salle St., Room 1325, Chicago 4, III. 
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By Freperick J. SCHENK 


Mr. Wendell Johnston, 418 E. 
Rosser Ave., Bismarck, N. D. 

Dr Arthur? J) Lolo, 2626 Wwe 
Mockingbird Lane, Room 232, Dal- 
kis 35, USeae- 

The Rev. Frederick J. Schenk, 
2450 El Camino Real, Palo Alto, 
Galt: 

Miss Clara Haugen, 212 Wiggins 
Ave., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

The Rev. Norman E. Wegmeyer, 
2633 16th St. N.W., Washington 9, 
LCs 

Mr. Arnold Mickelson (North. 
Minn. and Eastern N. D. Districts), 
Box 222, Moorhead, Minn. 

Call on us if we can be of service 
to the parish education program in 
your congregation. Contact the di- 
rector in your district or your re- 
gion. He should be the first re- 
source person you contact outside 
your congregation when problems 
arise and when plans are to be made. 

He is free to travel when members 
of the national staff often are not. 
Sometimes a letter to the regional 
or district director will save time 
and effort. All in all it is planned 
that the congregations of the ALC 
be served better in every area of 
their education program through the 
regional and district directors. 


Mr. Schenk is director of parish educa- 
tion at the San Francisco regional office. 
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American Uniform Series 


By Cart F. WELLER 


LESSONS 35-38 


HE lessons for June are from 
Unir 6, “Prophets from the 
Captivity to Christ,” and the two- 
lesson unit, “The Church Begins in 
Jerusalem,” (Unir 7). Unit 7 is the 
beginning of the last segment of 
Year 3, “The Beginning and the 
Spread of the Christian Church.” 
The last two lessons on the proph- 
ets should give a change of pace 
and perhaps a welcome relief. The 
time since Lesson 14, however, has 
been well spent. We have been con- 
sidering vital prophecies given by 
God to his people. The background 
material covered will be valuable to 
teachers as the lessons bridge from 
the Old Testament era to the New. 


Lesson 35—The Jews Wait 
for the Messiah 

The teacher’s guides supply more 
than enough information about the 
time between the Testaments. The 
writers have summarized well the 
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period, about 450 years, of which 
the Bible says nothing. 

The United States of America is 
less than 200 years old. In recent 
years libraries have been built as re- 
positories for the papers of our pres- 
idents. Such was not the case during 
the time between the Testaments. 
If records were kept, they have been 
lost and destroyed by the fortunes 
of war or carelessness. At that, the 
day may come when authenticated 
documents will be discovered, trans- 
lated, and published which may tell 
us more in detail what happened in 
those days. 


There are a number of expressions 
we use so often in our teaching and 
which will come up in this lesson. 
We should be sure to define these 
terms, and not assume that every- 
one knows what they mean. Per- 
haps we will be able to give insights 
to our pupils they’ve never had be- 
fore. Of course you will be careful 
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with your use and explanation of 
these words to classes of younger 
children. How do you define Phari- 
see, Sadducee, Synagogue, Temple, 
Septuagint, Sanhedrin, Diaspora? It 
may be a good discipline for you to 
write out definitions with your own 
class in mind. 

Pictures and maps posted for the 
class to see will help tie the various 
periods of history together. History 
books and encyclopedias can supply 
some good visual aids as well as add- 
ed reference material you may want 
to use or assign to class members 
to study. 

While the Bible does not explicit- 
ly record the history of this period, 
it certainly implies a great deal. 
Every teacher will want to review 
the material in the Parent’s Manual 
under “Class Study and Discussion.” 
What are some of the lessons we in 
the 20th century can learn? Would 
you say that the period between the 
Testaments reveals that our God is 
a God who is patient and long- 
suffering? Why? 


Lesson 36—Joel Promises 
the Holy Spirit 

Pentecost is a festival day in the 
Christian year. Perhaps we can cap- 
ture some of the excitement of the 
first New Testament Pentecost by 
studying God’s promise of the Holy 
Spirit in the Old Testament. You 
may want to ask the pastor what 
the emphasis of his sermon on Pen- 
tecost will be. Then you can choose 
to elaborate on other elements of 
the glorious story (which has not 
yet ended). 

You will also want to check with 
your superintendent and other teach- 
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ers about any special observance of 
Pentecost being planned. Are you 
using something from the article in 
the May LuTHERAN TEACHER, 
“What’s So Great About Pente- 
cost?” by Harold Belgum? The 
time scheduled for this lesson must 
be well-planned. So many important 
items should be included. 

As part of your lesson prepara- 
tion (but not necessarily for use in 
class) you might summarize God’s 
promise of the Holy Spirit in this 
way. Write the following headings 
for three parallel columns: “Joel 
Promises the Holy Spirit,’ “Jesus 
Promises the Holy Spirit in John 
14,” and “The Coming of the Holy 
Spirit in Acts 2.” 

Under each heading summarize 
what the particular Bible references 
say. You will also have in mind 
what these references mean and 
what they mean “‘to me in my 
teaching.” Those who teach the 
parent’s class especially may want 
to use this list as a basis for class 
discussion. 

The emphasis, however, should be 
on the historical fact that the Holy 
Spirit was promised, and that this 
is another promise God has kept. 
Be ready to answer the question, 
“Don’t we need another Pentecost?” 
by saying that we haven’t availed 
ourselves of all the blessings of the 
first Pentecost yet. 

If you can, take a few minutes to 
summarize the vast sweep of 
prophecy the class has been studying 
since the first of the year. What does 
the prophecy tell us about God? 
What is God like? What can we ex- 
pect from God? What does God ex- 
pect from us? 
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UNIT 7—THE CHURCH BEGINS 
IN JERUSALEM 


Before you go any farther, find 
out all you can about Luke and the 
Book of Acts in your Bible helps. 
Your Bible dictionary, encyclopedia 
and the teacher’s guide will be help- 
ful. Most of the lessons scheduled 
for the remainder of the year are 
based on the Book of Acts. You 
won’t be able to use all the infor- 
mation you can find, but your ap- 
proach and discussion may be the 
richer for your efforts. 


Lesson 37—The Church Is Founded 
and Flourishes 


Pentecost is important enough to 
provide material for more than one 
lesson. The preceding lesson con- 
sidered the promise of the Holy 
Spirit. This lesson begins to tell the 
story of the Spirit’s work among us. 
Each lesson has its own appeal and 
emphasis. It is often the teacher’s 
duty to choose the particular points 
of emphasis. However, all the re- 
maining lessons this year relate to 
us the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Check the Superintendent’s Guide 
for a list of supplementary materi- 
als and visual aids for this and sub- 
sequent lessons. Some of the film- 
strips recommended for these _les- 
sons are also valuable for vacation 
church school classes this year. It is 
interesting to think of our own 
church in terms of the church at 
Pentecost and immediately there- 
after. The Intermediate Worksheet 
asks the pupils to list the character- 
istics of the New Testament church. 
Are these still characteristics of our 
congregation today? If they are, 
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state in contemporary language why 
you think so. 

Someone has said that the Book 
of Acts is still being written. How 
is this true in your congregation? Is 
it true as far as the American Lu- 
theran Church is concerned? 

Use pictures and features from our 
current church publications to show 
your class that the power given the 
early church by the Holy Spirit is 
still with us. The church papers for 
young Lutherans (Hand in Hand, 
Steps, and Teenways), One, the 
ALCW Scope, Greater Works, The 
Missionary and The Lutheran 
Standard have something you can 
use in virtually every issue. 

The early church did not have 
too many members before the im- 
portant administrative tasks had to 
be assigned to various people. Even 
young mission congregations today 
are organized with a church coun- 
cil whose duty it is to help the pas- 
tor. What are some tasks the mem- 
bers of your congregation can per- 
form and save time that the pastor 
can use for other work? 


Lesson 38—The Persecuted 
Church Spreads 


The pictures, maps, and other vis- 
ual aids used for the preceding ses- 
sion may also be valuable for this 
lesson. You will be continuing the 
history of the church and relating 
these events to the life of the church 
today. 

We in the United States and Can- 
ada have difficulty understanding 
what persecution really means. We 
have never experienced it like Chris- 
tians in other parts of the world who 
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must contend for their faith. The 
teacher can find some reports of 
persecution and harassment of the 
church in church periodicals and 
other news media. Perhaps someone 
in the class has had some first-hand 
experience in this regard. If so, en- 
courage him to tell his story. 

Refer to the biblical basis to see 
that Jesus warned his disciples many 
times that they should expect per- 
secution for his sake. On what basis 
should they expect persecution? 
What forms would the persecution 
take? Do you think the disciples 
thought much about Jesus’ suffering 
and death when the doors of the jail 
were locked on them? 

Would you say that persecution 
is necessary if the church is to pros- 
per? Give reasons for your answer. 
Would you call zoning ordinances, 


projected highways, and housing re- 
strictions forms of 20th century per- 
secution ? 

The problems Christians face as 
expressed in the film Question 7 
should also be discussed. Which is 
more devastating, the persecution of 
a congregation as a group, or the 
persecution individuals suffer? If 
you had been a parent or a young 
Christian and could flee or help 
someone flee to freedom, what would 
you do? 

In the days of the early church the 
Lord depended on those who be- 
lieved in him to stand up and be 
counted. The same is true today. 
The Lord is depending on us to 
stand up for and contend for the 
faith. If we don’t, the world of un- 
believers has no other example to 
follow. 


Augsburg Graded Series 


By Maser SIHLER 


FOR YOUR SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 


plone are some suggestions for 
your summer Sunday school 
sessions. Those using the Augsburg 
Graded Series especially should be 
encouraged to look at the possibili- 
ties and opportunities of summer ses- 
sions. The following paragraphs do 
not supply a complete list. It will, 
however, help education committees 
and teachers make plans. 

Those who use the course for 
Grade 1, “About God and Me,” and 
fon Grade 73) Uhev Peoples ands the 
Promise,” have no problem. Ma- 
terial has been prepared for 12 
months for these courses and classes 
can continue without a break. 
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The Christian Growth Series, 
group-graded material published on 
a quarterly basis, is another sugges- 
tion. The titles available for summer 
use this year are: kindergarten, 
“God’s Children Pray,” primary, 
“Jesus Far and Near,” junior, “As 
We Grow Older,” intermediate, “My 
Treasure Chest,” and senior high, 
“The Last Four Centuries.” 

A Sunday school staff should be 
able to arrange for summer sessions 
without much difficulty. It takes 
planning and effort, but the results 
far outweigh the problems involved. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the films de- 
partment of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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This might be a good time to evalu- 
ate the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of having the Sunday school 
in session “around the calendar.” 


A SUMMER FILM SERIES 


Here are some suggestions for those 
who would like to book a film 
series or buy a filmstrip series for 
use during the summer. 


LAND OF THE BIBLE Series 


This year have a new Bible ad- 
venture with the LAND OF THE 
BIBLE Series. This is a set of seven 
Bible background films in breath- 
taking color. Each 15-minute epi- 
sode gives special emphasis to the 
places and events related to the life 
and teachings of Christ. 

Of this series Pastor James Bjorge 
of Litchfield, Minn., writes, “Trave- 
logues can be tedious, but there are 
exceptions! ,The new LAND OF 
THE BIBLE Series qualifies as an 
exception. It is not only educational 
but intriguing and fascinating. 
These films give graphic presenta- 
tions of life and customs in present- 
day Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel. In 
so much of this region the past is 
incorporated in the present and the 
films bring this out dynamically .. . 
photography is excellent; color, su- 
perb, narration and musical back- 
ground, professional .. . The LAND 
OF THE BIBLE Series whets your 
appetite for more. Children and 
adults alike will benefit from this 


series!” 
Titles in the series are: “Pictorial 
Geography,” “Exploring Ancient 


Cities,” “Life and Customs.” “Jeru- 
salem, the Sacred City,” “Shepherd 
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Life,” “The Dead Sea Scrolls,” and 
“Where Jesus Lived.” Schedule all 
seven films and save 10°. 


SCIENCE ADVENTURE Series 


Summer is a good time to relate 
wonders of nature to God’s power 
and concern for his creatures. 
Moody’s SCIENCE ADVENTURE 
Series is a fascinating set of eight 
instructive films in full color photog- 
raphy which explain some scientific 
facts and make a life application. 
They are highly recommended for 
opening worship, as springboards 
for discussion, as motivation to 
Christian action, with primaries 
through intermediates. See the Augs- 
burg Publishing House Catalog of 
Religious Films and Filmstrips. 


BIBLE ACVENTURE Series 

BIBLE ADVENTURE is a series 
of twenty 13-minute films which 
bring dramatic stories of the Old 
Testament to life. “Elijah and the 
Prophets of Baal,” “Noah and the 
Ark,” “Jonah and the Big Fish” are 
a few of the titles. Children thrill to 
the stories and remember the appli- 
cations to their own lives. Excellent 
for primary children and up. Even 
adults will enjoy these Old Testa- 
ment stories. The catalog has a com- 
plete listing. 

(Schedule any ten Moody films 
and save 10°%.) 


FILMSTRIPS FOR 
SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Story of the Prophets, a series of 
ten filmstrips in two parts. These 
filmstrips of high quality color art- 


work with dramatic recordings pro- 
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vide an excellent extension and en- 
richment to curriculum from Grade 
2 through Grade 9. An interesting 
and instructive series, it is highly 
recommended for summer Sunday 


school. 
Part I complete set sale $40.50 


Part II complete set sale $27.00 


Present a Series of Filmstrips 
on Bible Background 

How We Got Our Bible. Vivid 
color illustrations and photographs 
show how and why the Bible was 
written, the people who wrote it, 
and how the Bible is translated into 


other languages. Four filmstrips, 
“The Beginnings of the Bible,” 


“Making the Old Testament,” 
“Making the New Testament,” and 
“The Bible—a Book for Everyone” 
and two LP records provide a 
wealth of information about the 
Bible. (SVE) 

Complete set sale $27.00 


Buried Treasures in Bible Lands. 
An excellent sequel to How We Got 
Cur Bible is the two-filmstrip series 
Buried Treasures in Bible Lands. 
“Bible Scrolls” tells the story of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls using actual 
scenes photographed at the Dead 
Sea caves, the Qumran ruins, the 
scroll jars, and photographs of the 
scrolls themselves. “Bible Cities” 


“LIFE AND CUSTOMS" (The Land of the Bible Series) Family Films 


rd 
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“THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS' 


shows scenes of excavations of near- 
ly a dozen well known Bible cities 
with related biblical events. This set 
of two 15-minute filmstrips with re- 
cording sells for $16.50. 

Of tremendous interest to young 
and old, these filmstrips will stimu- 
late Bible study of the Scripture por- 
tions which are highlighted and con- 
vince the students of the accuracy 
of Scripture in the light of history. 
(Family Films) 

Follow these two sets with Two 
Thousand Years Ago Series, The 
Homeland of Jesus, Living in Bible 
Lands, or Palestine in Jesus’ Day. 
Many churches have one or more of 
the series suggested here. Remem- 
ber that repetition is one of the 
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(The Land of the Bible Series) Family Films 


basic laws of learning. A filmstrip 
or series of filmstrips may be used 
more than once to provide new 
learning experiences! 


Filmstrips on Christian Living 
Daily Christian Living for Boys 
and Girls, Kit I and Kit II. Two kits 
with four filmstrips and two records 
in each kit deal with the intangibles 
of Christian living: forgiveness, 
overcoming selfishness, loyalty, shar- 
ing, friendship, etc. An excellent se- 
ries of real life situations and full 
color photography recommended for 
teaching or for discussion with pri- 
maries through intermediates. (Fam- 

ily Films) 

Each kit complete, sale $25.50 
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Learning Church Manners. One 
filmstrip and record which bears re- 
peating ever so often to remind 
boys and girls of conduct beftting 
God’s house. A must for every 
church library. Running time ten 


minutes. 
Filmstrip and record sale $9.00 


Filmstrips on Missions 

Great Christian Missionaries. Use 
this set of four filmstrips of great 
Christian personalities to introduce 


filmstrips from our own mission 
fields. The biography of a great mis- 
sionary will highlight a country and 
afford opportunity to present a film- 
strip of ALC work about that par- 
ticular continent or island. (SVE) 

Four filmstrips, two 33-1/3 rpm records, 


sale $27.00 
Set without records, sale $21.60 


You may order Family filmstrips 
for 10-day preview. You will be 
credited for what you return. Please 
handle preview materials carefully. 


es 


To sustain interest and build attendance through the summer months schedule a film 
series. From those listed below, select a series which will fit your time schedule, your 
curriculum emphasis, and your budget. On any series booking, save 10% or more. 


SERIES TITLE 
God's Wonders 


Bible Adventure Moody 

Science Adventure Moody 
*The Land of the Bible Family 
*Our Children Family 
*Old Testament Scriptures Concordia 
*Book of Acts Family 
*Living Bible Family 
*Living Christ Cathedral 
*Life of St. Paul Cathedral 
*Teenage Crusade Family 


PRODUCER 
Church-Craft 


RUNNING 
NO. OF TIME 
FILMS EACH RENTAL 
IN SERIES EPISODE RATE 

13 10 min. $ 5.00 color 
20 13. min. 6.00 color 
8 14 min. 6.00 color 
7 15 min. 7.50 color 
13 15 min. 5.00 B&W 

8.00 color 
14 17 min. 6.00 B&W 

9.00 color 
10 17 min. 6.00 B&W 

9.00 color 
26 15-20 min. 5.00 B&W 

8.00 color 
12 30 min. 9.00 B&W 

13.00 color 
12 30 min. 9.00 B&W 
12 30 min. 9.00 B&W 


*Study guides for use of the leader are available. 


(Rental films may be secured from the Films Department, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 426 South Fifth St., Minneapolis 
15, Minn., or 57 East Main St., Co'umbus 15, Ohio. Filmstrips 
may be purchased at all branches and authorized affiliate 


distributors.) 
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Bible Storytime 


By HELEN PEDERSON 


I WAS glad when they said to me, 
“Let us go to the house of the 
Lord!” Psalm 122:1. This verse sets 
the tone for Unir 8. If we are glad 
then we can truly teach: 

We like to go to church 

We sing for Jesus in our church 

We give an offering in our church 

We pray to God in our church 

We invite our friends to church 
This is a good time of the year for 
a unit with such a message. Some of 
the children may have more oppor- 
tunities for family worship. 

During this unit we can help 
some children to look forward to 
worship in the church. Perhaps we 
can help them to know that children 
are welcome in the big church and 
that there are ways in which chil- 
dren can be a part of the worship. 

Talking things over can help you 
to feel a child’s attitude toward 
church. What does he do when the 
pastor is praying? When the pastor 
is preaching? What does he do 
when the people are standing up, 
singing, praying? Through the ac- 
tivity of conversation children can 
share their feelings, their emotions, 
their happy anticipations and experi- 
ences. They will tell each other how 
to behave in church. 

You might hear some remarks 
like, 

“T don’t go to church. I talk out 
loud. I always go to the nursery.” 

“Only babies go to the nursery.” 

“Are you a baby?” 

“No, but my mother says I have 
to go to the nursery.” 
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“T don’t talk 
quiet.” 

“T can’t see. The big people are in 
the way.” 

“Sometimes I kick my feet.” 

“My mother spanked me once.” 

“I get tired and go to sleep.” Or 
perhaps from some of the 5’s you 
will hear something like, 

“Pastor has a white thing around 
his neck now. It has a cross on it.” 
“There is a cross up high too.” 

“My sister sings in the choir. Next 
year I can sing in the choir too.” 

pl sard-the Word sPrayernain 
church but they went too fast.” 

We have said before that the pre- 
school child retains impressions and 
that it is our job to provide satisfy- 
ing contacts in his church school en- 
vironment. This unit can help the 
child to know that church is a spe- 
cial place where we can go to learn 
about Jesus, sing, pray, give our of- 
ferings and invite our friends. For 
some children the church school will 
be their church. 

As the nursery child looks at the 
pictures to paste on his church, help 
him to feel the happiness of the chil- 
dren pictured. There are many ac- 
tivities suggested for the kinder- 
gartners. Some of the activities will 
encourage him to look at his church 
to see specific parts. Some of the ac- 
tivities will stress his own actions in 


the church. 


ine rchurches lursit 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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Dear Nate: 


I never had much luck with kites 
when I was a boy. No matter how 
hard I tried, my kite never flew 
right. 

Once I bought a kite at the dime 
store. I followed the directions ex- 
actly, but something went wrong. 
Perhaps I didn’t run fast enough; 
maybe the wind wasn’t strong 
enough. My kite rose beautifully in 
the air only to fall with a splintering 
crash. 

Once another boy and I decided 
to make our own kites, following 
directions we’d found in a maga- 
zine. We got sticks, string, paper, 
paste, and some scraps of cloth for 
the tail. We worked side by side, 
offering to help each other, but 
each working in his own way. 

I remember trying to figure out 
the width and length of the tail 
very carefully while my friend, it 
appeared, just ripped off a piece of 
cloth and tied it to his kite. At last 
we were ready to make a flight test. 

You can prebably guess what 
happened. My friend’s kite soared 
into the air. Mine made a feeble ef- 
fort to fly, but gave up in spite of 
my struggles. My friend’s kite went 
higher and higher. He called across 
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the field for me to help him hold 
it steady. 


There are still a lot of people 
around who can remember when 
kites were the only man-made ob- 
jects you’d ever see in the air. Now 
you're surprised when you talk to 
someone who has never flown. We 
have all become experts on flying 
and outer space. In fact, you don’t 
see boys fly kites much any more. 
It’s more fun to send up rockets. 

I was telling my class of juniors 
about it the other Sunday. We were 
talking about the ascension of Jesus. 
One of the boys couched his ques- 
tion in scientific terms. He won- 
dered if Jesus was “in outer space.” 
It wasn’t an easy question to answer. 

I suggested that he tell us what 
the Apostles’ Creed said about it. 
Some of the others said that the 
Bible would tell us, but they didn’t 
know where to look. 


I helped the class discover what 
the Bible said and told them that 
it is often difficult to understand 
what the Bible means. Then I re- 
membered the kites. It’s not as 
far-fetched as you think. 


Even though I couldn’t fly a kite 
myself, I knew they flew. I’'d seen 
them. I'd once held the string for 
a kite my friend flew. I didn’t know 
then all the scientific laws that said 
a kite could fly. I don’t understand 
everything about Jesus’ ascension. 
But God has told us about it, and 
he means it. 

Yours, 
PHIL 


P.S. Sometimes it’s important to 
help a friend hold the string. 
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THE BIBLE FOR 
ALL PEOPLE 


Grades 4-5-6 


THE SINGING SECRET 
Grades |-2-3 


THE WORK OF 
MY CHURCH 


Grades 4-5-6 


Materials for children and leaders 
for study, worship, creative activity, 
Christian fellowship . . . supplement- 
ing and enriching the regular Sunday 
church school and vacation church 
school curriculum. 


THE JUNIOR LUTHERAN SERIES 


This 15-chapter story and activity book 
contains adventures of the Nelson family 
and their concern for the Bible. 


$1.00 each; $11.00 dozen 
Code 15-1721 
Teacher's Guide $1.25 Code 15-1722 


The reading book has stories of boys and 
girls in different countries hearing Bible 
stories for the first time. The Teacher's 
Guide presents helps for developing ses- 
sions around the stories. 


This material is for the leader only; the two books 
are banded together in one package. 
$1.75 


Code 35-234-1716 


Dan, the Answer Man, and Nosey, the 
Newshound, investigate the work and 
mission of the American Lutheran Church 
in this 15-chapter story and activity book. 


$1.00 each; $11.00 dozen 
Code 15-1796 
Leader's Manual $1.25 Code 15-1797 


Junior Lutheran leaders: Secure one complete set of 
these materials for your summer conference institute 


Order from your nearest branch of 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 

1925 Third Ave., Seattle |, Wash. 

26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alta., Canada 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


hearing ear and seeing eye 
the Lord hath made . 


Educational Filmstrip Kits for KINDERGARTEN Classes 


K3 STORIES ABOUT THE SEASONS Four filmstrip stories with 
records to help pre-school children feel God’s love and care as they 
observe and share in the wonders and beauty of his world. 


K4 STORIES ABOUT HOME AND FAMILY § Four simple modern- 
day stories to help pre-school children understand that Christian 
homes and families are a part of God’s plan for their care, 


K41 STORIES ABOUT CHURCH Four filmstrip stories in which 
four-year-old Jane and her five-year-old brother, Bobby, find that 
church is a happy, friendly place to hear about Jesus and learn of 
God's love and care. 


K30 MOLLY STORIES ABOUT GROWING UP. 4A set of four de- 
lightful filmstrips for 4 and 5 year olds. 


K40 DONNY STORIES ABOUT GROWING UP Four short filmstrip 
record stories for pre-schoolers. 


Each kit of 4 color filmstrips, 2-33 '/3 rom records, guides, $19.50 


ORDER FROM A b 

agSburg  PuBLISHING HOUSE 
426 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 57 E. Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
316 S. 18th Street, Omaha 2, Neb. 1925 Third Avenue, Seattle |, Wash. 


26 4th Street N.E., Calgary, Alta., Canada 
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A teacher isn’t a teacher until 


someone has learned something, 


says Mrs. O.H.Tieman of St. Paul’s 


Church, Dayton, Ohio, first award 
winner of the Christian Herald 


“Why I Teach Sunday School” Contest. 


See page |6. 
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Focus 


HIS month we have the closest 

approximation to a “cover girl” 
the LurHeran Tracuer has ever 
had. The Christian Herald maga- 
zine has been most generous in giy- 
ing us permission to use the pic- 
tures and article about the first- 
award winner in their recent “Why 
I Teach Sunday School” contest. 
Our apologies to Mrs. Tieman if 
she is embarrassed about the use of 
the pictures and her story. 

Let me repeat what was said in 
the Christian Herald: “She repre- 
sents, in a sense, all who give them- 
selves so generously to the continu- 
ing task of Christian education.” Is 
it out of order to say that she repre- 
sents the teachers in the American 
Lutheran Church? 

We rejoice that one of our num- 
ber has been given some recogni- 
tion. We wish all of the upwards 
of 100,000 teachers in the ALC 
could also be singled out because of 
their dedication to and enthusiasm 
for the task of teaching. But prob- 
ably. most of you would say, “Just 
to be teaching is reward enough for 
me. I ask nothing more.” 

This brings to mind some 
thoughts that are especially ad- 
dressed to pastors, superintendents, 
administrators, education commit- 
tees, and all those who are involved 
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in the teaching programs in our 
congregations. How often do we 
say, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant’? Do we take our teachers 
for granted and treat them as step- 
children in our parish life? 

A number of our readers have a 
vacation from teaching during the 
summer. Committees and adminis- 
trators are already wondering 
whether or not they dare ask “Mr. 
Smith” to take another class. Will 
he want to come back? Have his 
most feeble efforts as well as his 
best efforts been appreciated? Have 
you told him so? 

I wonder if there is any church 
that has a sabbatical year for teach- 
ers? It seems to me that it would 
be a wonderful thing if a third of 
the staff could be given a year off 
when those teachers could attend a 
Bible class themselves and be re- 
freshed in the Word without the 
responsibility of teaching. Maybe 
these teachers on sabbatical leave 
could have their own class where 
they could continue their training 
as teachers. 

What a responsibility we have! 
Almost 100,000 teachers with near- 
ly 1,000,000 pupils in the Sunday 
schools of the ALC. How much we 
depend on people like you and Mrs. 
Tieman to do a God-sized job! 


---as a matter of fact 

rae CPR EO So EM ace aS ea 

At the request of the Navy Chief of Chaplains, Dr. C. Richard Evenson, 
executive director of the Department of Parish Education, will 
conduct two seminars in Christian education for navy chaplains of 
the Pacific theater and the West Coast. These seminars, held at the 
San Diego Naval Base, will be conducted July 9-20. 


The seminars will be oriented around practical plans and skills for 
the chaplain's task in Christian education. Each chaplain must plan 
for the Christian education of his men and their dependents, for 
the teaching he himself must do, for the training of teachers he 
must supervise, and for making the most of the curriculum and the 
situation he faces. 


Howard C. Gravrock, pastor of Hope Church, Minneota, Minn., will 
become a member of the curriculum editorial staff at Augsburg 
Publishing House in July. 

Pastor Gravrock was one of the writers for Bible Storytime lessons, 
the first curriculum to be published jointly by the churches which 
merged to form the American Lutheran Church. 

A Field Test Training Conference is scheduled to be held in Minneapo- 

lis July 13-14 to provide introductory training for junior high and 
senior high teachers and research representatives and administrators 
who will help with field tests this fall. The regional and district direc- 
tors of parish education, nine junior high teachers, and six senior 
high teachers will attend. 
Later in July, in August, and in September at eight locations across 
the United States and Canada, those trained at Minneapolis will 
train teachers and research representatives for each congregation 
where junior high and senior high curriculum will be field tested. 

The second annual conference of the Church Staff Workers’ Associa- 
tion of the ALC will be held at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
July 30-August 3. Parish workers, youth directors, parish education 
directors, parish administrators, lay assistants, parish visitors, and 
parish secretaries are being invited. Dr. Loren Halvorson, assistant 
director for church occupations and lay training for the Board of 
College Education, is the advisor for the group and Mr. Arlan 
Knutson, lay assistant at St. Luke's Church, Middleton, Wis., vice- 
president of the group, is in charge of arrangements. Dr. Evenson 
will lead a workshop session on parish education at the conference. 
Those interested should write to the Board of College Education, 
422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, for more information. The 
pre-registration fee is $5.00. 
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THE TAPE 


RECORDER 


A Versatile Tool 


By ExizasetH McKinney CuHmrer 


HE Reverend Mr. Ramsey was 

excited when his brother Joe 
gave him a tape recorder. He had 
some ideas about how this instru- 
ment could help his ministry, for 
Joe had given glowing reports on its 
use with high school students. The 
recorder was portable and _ easily 
operated by push buttons. 

Of course Mr. Ramsey recognized 
at once that it would help him in his 
preaching to hear himself as others 
heard him. Yet this was just one 
of the possibilities, as he and his 
parishioners would discover, for us- 
ing this tool to deepen the impact 
of their church and enlarge its scope 
of influence. 


Piano Accompaniment Is Provided 


It had never occurred to Mr. 
Ramsey that a tape recorder might 
solve a problem he and the primary 
church school teachers had _ been 
trying to work out for months. They 
had found no one to play the piano 
for the worship service of these six- 
to eight-year-olds, and the class had 
to sing without accompaniment. 
They had used records for the quiet 


music to create a mood for worship. 


Mrs. Chmiel, formerly a director of reli- 
gious education, is now a free-lance writer 
living at Tucson, Ariz. 
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However, the singing was invari- 
ably off key. 

One day Miss Holt, the church 
organist, and Mr. Ramsey were dis- 
cussing the situation. Most of the 
musicians were involved in choir 
practice when the pianist was 
needed; competent talent was scarce 
in this small midwestern town. Sud- 
denly an idea came to them. If the 
music was taped beforehand it could 
be played back on the recorder as 
accompaniment for the children. 

The primary teachers selected the 
songs the children would use. The 
process of recording presented some 
unforeseen hazards — for instance, 
the first hymn had to be retaped 
because Miss Holt and the teachers 
underestimated the sensitivity of the 
microphone: it picked up not only 
the piano music but the chirping of 
Miss Holt’s parakeet as well. Soon 
the group developed warning signals 
and posted assistants to prevent un- 
expected noises during recording 
sessions. They discovered that music 
had to be recorded at fast speed to 
catch the overtones, but that speech 


Reprinted by permission from Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education Oc- 
tober 1961, © 1961, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 


Those taking part in a youth worship service can record their rehearsal. Playing back 
the tape helps them improve the presentation. 


could be recorded at slow speed, 
thereby using less tape. 

To prepare the tape so the leader 
could find each song easily, wide 
spaces were left between songs (each 
played as many times as there were 
verses to be sung). In these spaces 
various colored stickers were affixed. 
Thus, both by sight and sound the 
leader could know where she was. 
To skip a song, she would turn 
the volume down very low and 
push the “forward” button till the 
tape had no hum and the proper 
colored sticker appeared. When she 
reached the song she wanted, she 
pushed the “play” button and in- 
creased the volume to the proper 
intensity. 

When the day for using the tape 


arrived, the boys and girls sang joy- 
fully, their voices supported by the 
piano accompaniment. Both leaders 
and children felt a wonderful uplift. 


Dialogue Is Recorded 


Providing music for the primaries 
was just the beginning of the serv- 
ices the tape recorder performed. It 
helped the junior highs in their 
puppet show about Martin Luther, 
for instance. The seventh and eighth 
graders wrote the script, made and 
dressed the puppets, and manip- 
ulated the puppets on their hands. 
Concentrating on both the dialogue 
and the actions at once became 
complicated for the teenagers. 

As Mr. Ramsey watched them 
struggling to perfect their perform- 
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ance, eager to do their best before 
a family night audience, he knew 
that here too his recorder could help. 
During one of the rehearsal sessions 
they recorded the dialogue. Then, 
for the actual performance, while 
the magnetic tape spoke the boys 
and girls were free to concentrate 
on the actions. 

Parents, brothers and sisters, 
friends, and church members were 
moved by the presentation. The tape 
recorder had allowed the boys and 
girls to be relaxed and do their 
best. Jimmy was particularly grate- 
ful; when they had taped the play 
his voice had been quite stable, but 
on the night of performance it was 
unpredictable. How embarrassed he 
would have been to squeak and 
squawk through his part as Luther! 


Third-graders Create a Litany 

New ideas began to pop up all 
over. Teachers found that the tape 
recorder stimulated class creativity. 
A third-grade group worked out 
a beautiful Thanksgiving litany by 
having the tape recorder on as child 
after child expressed his thanks for 
something that had particular mean- 
ing for him. After each child spoke 
the class chorused, “We thank you, 
God.” 

Of course, as primary children do, 
they: often imitated each other, caus- 
ing duplication, but there were 
many original and lovely expressions. 
The tape was replayed several times, 
and pupils and teachers edited the 
litany until all were satisfied. Later 
the responsive prayer was mimeo- 
graphed in the church bulletin. The 
children saw their words and joined 
the adults in saying them during 
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the Sunday morning worship serv- 
ice. 


A Discipline Problem Is Solved 


On one occasion the tape recorder 
even helped in discipline. Members 
of Mrs. Moore’s fifth-grade class 
were at the stage when they con- 
sidered docility to be childish, and 
they wanted to be “big shots.” One 
day Mrs. Moore brought the tape 
recorder into the room but the chil- 
dren did not realize that the micro- 
phone was on. The girls and boys 
were restless and vied with each 
other in creating disturbance. 

After about ten minutes Mrs. 
Moore went over to the machine, 
ran it back to the beginning, and 
played the tape just made. As the 
youngsters began to catch on, they 
quieted down and listened. Finally 
Jack, one of the noisiest of the 
group, asked seriously, “Do I really 
sound like that?” Others were equal- 
ly ashamed. Hearing how horrible 
they actually sounded made a deep 
and lasting impression. 

Some weeks later, when the group 
had learned that sharing, taking 
turns, and thinking before speak- 
ing gave them a real sense of ac- 
complishment, Mrs. Moore again 
recorded their discussion. As the 
tape was played back the children 
had the satisfying experience of hear- 
ing a purposeful, thoughtful conver- 
sation. Sally expressed their reaction 
when she exclaimed, “Where did 
all these thoughts come from? I 
wouldn’t have believed we had such 
good ideas if I hadn’t heard them! 
Perhaps this is the way God speaks 
through us.” 


Service to Shut-ins Expands 


The tape recorder benefited not 
only the Sunday school, but also the 
work of the board of deacons. Sev- 
eral shut-in members greatly missed 
the inspiration of corporate worship. 
One of the deacons wondered if it 
would be possible to record the Sun- 
day morning service and take the 
machine and tapes to members who 
were homebound. 


Mr. Ramsey was pleased with 
this suggestion. He thought of Pete 
Forbes, the least attractive of sev- 
eral brothers, who suffered from 
an inferiority complex. Pete agreed 
to be responsible for setting up the 
mike and other equipment before 
the church service and regulating the 
volume of the recording. 


When the first service was re- 
corded Pete took it to the home of 
Mrs. Crombie. As he listened to the 
sermon and music again, he heard 
much that he had missed the first 
time and received a deeper under- 
standing of them. But Pete was 
thrilled even more as he watched 
Mrs. Crombie’s aged face reflect her 
joy. She joined in the singing of 
the hymns and seemed to feel that 
she was back in the pew where 
she had been for more than seven 
decades. By bringing the outside 
world into Mrs. Crombie’s limited 
life, Pete gained self-respect and a 
sense of the worth of the service he 
could render. 

Taking the sermons to the home- 
bound led quite naturally to another 
project. As the young people became 
acquainted with the old-timers they 
realized that each new generation 
must build on the foundations laid 
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down by those gone on before. After 
hearing the recording of the church 
service, the oldster and the young- 
ster often began talking about the 
church’s early history, about people 
whose voices could no longer be 
heard but whose works lived after 
them. 


The church was about to celebrate 
its 75th anniversary. Pete, especially, 
had come to feel a kinship to some 
of the outstanding personalities Mrs. 
Crombie had told him about. She 
had such a keen memory and vivid 
way of painting word pictures that 
Pete felt he knew Mr. Stevens, in 
whose home the first meetings of 
the church were held, and who had 
inspired others to build the present 
church building. 


Finally Pete went to Mr. Ram- 
sey and said, “Mrs. Crombie can 
tell wonderful stories about the early 
members and the building of this 
church. It’s a shame for only a 
few of us to have the benefit of 
all she knows. Why couldn’t I re- 
cord her stories so that future gen- 
erations can hear them too?” 


Mr. Ramsey quickly caught Pete’s 
enthusiasm. “Pete, that’s a tremen- 
dous idea! It would give us a verbal 
record of the church and also ma- 
terial for the pageant committee to 
draw on when they want colorful 
anecdotes and stories.” 


After the conversation with Pete, 
Mr. Ramsey thought about the many 
lives the tape recorder had enriched 
and the personality growth it had 
helped to effect. He realized that 
the days ahead would bring new 
opportunities for the magnetic tape 
to serve God and man. 
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of course 


TESTS OF COURSES 


By R. A. VocELEy 


1 bes is necessary for any im- 
portant study, the formulation 
of any plan, or the preparation of 
materials. Curriculum materials can- 
not be prepared without a major in- 
vestment of time. 

The American Lutheran Church’s 
curriculum study committee spent 
three weeks each summer in 1958, 
1959, and 1960 to formulate the 
initial statements of the General Ob- 
jectives, the church’s theology and 
curriculum, and other parts of a 
foundational document, working to- 
ward a new church school curric- 
ulum. The parish education staff 
worked many more hours to test 
and rephrase as necessary the basic 
statement which then went to the 
Board of Parish Education for fur- 
ther study, refinement, and approval. 

An important decision enabled 
the staff to proceed more rapidly 
(even though some thought that 
even that rate was ominously slow) 
than would have been possible 
otherwise. The decision was made 
to develop the total curriculum plan 
and design in five segments. These 
are: Preschool, Elementary, Junior 
High, Senior High and Adult. 

The planning of the design for 
two segments, the Junior High and 
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the Senior High, has _ proceeded 
through the preparation of materi- 
als, experimental teaching in pilot 
projects, and has now reached the 
point of field testing. 


What Is a Field Test? 
A field test is the pre-publication 


use of a prepared course of study in 
carefully selected congregations to 
determine how the materials can be 
used most effectively by teachers and 
learners. A field test helps to deter- 
mine what changes should be made 
before printing the materials for 
church-wide use. Some years ago 
the curriculum materials were 
printed without testing them. Ex- 
perience has shown that teachers 
and other leaders have valuable sug- 
gestions to make and procedures to 
report from their actual use of the 
materials. 

In the ALC the Board of Parish 
Education is committed “to assist 
the congregations . . . .” according 
to the constitution. It can be done 
by providing thoroughly tested 
materials and procedures for them. 
The importance of the church’s 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 


teaching ministry, the great num- 
ber of pupils, teachers and parents, 
and the present culture demand the 
very best. 

About sixty congregations selected 
in geographical clusters according 
to size, background, area of nation 
and type of community will be field 
testing the Junior High and the 
Senior High material. The regional 
and district directors of parish edu- 
cation will supervise the field test 
work. Multilithed lesson materials 
will be available for field test 
churches only. This statement is so 
important that it must be said the 
other way also. The multilithed field 
test materials will not be available 
to other congregations. Pre-publica- 
tion materials will be provided for 
field test churches only. 

If you are not engaged in field 
testing these lessons, do not write 
to the Augsburg Publishing House 
for samples. None will be available 
for you. If you are not engaged in 
field testing these lessons, do not 
write to the Board or Department 
of Parish Education for lessons. 
They are copyrighted for field test- 
ing only. 


What Happens During 
a Field Test? 


A field test congregation agrees to 
meet certain requirements. For ex- 
ample, the Junior High-Confirma- 
tion materials will be tested over a 
three-year period and are planned 
to require an average of two-hours 
of class teaching time per week or a 
total of 104 class hours, and with 
devotional and study experiences in 
the home. There are optional ways 
in which the schedule can be ar- 
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ranged, but field test congregations 
must in some way adjust their pro- 
gram to accommodate the new ma- 
terials and their purposes. 

Teachers, pupils, and parents pro- 
vide, in one form or other, weekly 
and unit reports to the congrega- 
tion’s research representative. He re- 
turns all reports at the close of each 
unit of lessons to the Department of 
Parish Education. Careful research 
is immediately begun by the re- 
search consultant. On the basis of 
all reports the age level director, 
after thorough study and consulta- 
tion, recommends any necessary re- 
vision so that the final material may 
be wisely edited, printed, and made 
ready for use in all parishes. 


Junior High-Confirmation 
and Senior High 


The Junior High-Confirmation 
materials for Year One (the seventh 
grade) and the first Senior High 
lessons will be field tested begin- 
ning in the fall of 1962. The ma- 
terials for Year Two will be field 
tested beginning in the fall of 1963. 
Year Three will be tested beginning 
in the fall of 1964. 

IF there are no serious problems, 
and IF no complete failures are in- 
dicated in the field tests, and IF all 
other schedules can be met, THEN: 

Junior High (seventh grade) and 
Senior High Year I will be avail- 
able in the fall of 1964. 

Junior High (eighth grade) and 
additional Senior High courses in 
the fall of 1965. 

Junior High (ninth grade) and 
additional Senior High courses in 


the fall of 1966. 
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My church, my church, my dear old church, 
My fathers’ and my own! 

On Prophets and Apostles built, 

And Christ the cornerstone; 


All else beside, 
By storm or tide, 


May yet be overthrown; 
But not my church, my dear old church, 
My fathers’ and my own. 


My dsest Ceacher 


By Dororuy E. L. Haas 


Ape picture of “my best teacher” 
I love to recall is to see her sit- 
ting on one of the front pews of our 
church with head lifted high, sing- 
ing most lustily the words of the 
beloved hymn, “My church, my 
church, my dear old church.” They 
were dear to her and she sincerely 
meant every word she sang. These 
were words sung from the heart, 
not from a book. 

It was a rare occasion, as I recall, 
when she referred to the printed 
words of the hymnal. They were all 
stored in her memory and were, 
most likely, used daily. She would 
sing praises to her Lord at the 
kitchen sink, the sewing machine, or 
with the dustcloth in her hand. I 
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am grateful that she was never dis- 
couraged as she continually urged 
us to memorize hymns—even 
though as a child I thought this 
most unnecessary. 

I want to introduce you toa 
woman, the wife of our pastor, my 
Sunday school teacher and friend, 
who has meant so much to me in 
my life. At one time I could think 
of no other profession than that of 
teaching, but my relationship with 
this fine Christian woman convinced 
me the highest calling one could 
seek must be to serve the Lord in 
the fullest way possible. Being an 
intimate friend of my mother and 

Dr. Haas is director of the American 
Lutheran Church Women. 
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having the same name (Ann) were 
other factors which brought me 
closer to my best teacher. 

There was a custom in my church 
that following confirmation the girls 
remained in one Sunday school class 
known as the Altar Guild. Our pas- 
tor’s wife taught this class for many 
years and it was then, under her 
guidance and encouragement, that 
I became convinced I should follow 
a fulltime church worker’s career. 


My best teacher thought of her 
church as the most important place 
on earth, second only to her home 
and her dear ones there. She gave 
of herself unstintingly to the church, 
yet never neglected her family. She 
could win others to help her with a 
very convincing appeal. Then those 
asked to assist her were given very 
specific duties. 

Many were enlisted in many proj- 
ects, and it was expected that they 
would follow through on their as- 
signments. Being a perfectionist, she 
expected big things of those she 
asked to help. What a challenge and 
then what satisfaction when the task 
was completed! She had great con- 
fidence in us and encouraged us all 
along the way. What a blessing to 
have such a leader in one’s early 
life! 

My teacher was a woman with a 
“seeing eye,” always seeking and 
seeing the potential in an individual. 
Many times we questioned her ideas, 
but we usually admitted that she 
was right in her estimation. She had 
a way of bringing out the best in 
people. 

It was not only hymns that she 
had memorized, but many portions 
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of Scripture were hers. These were 
not only to be used as quotations but 
were to be practiced in daily living. 

St. Paul wrote to the Romans, 
“Contribute to the needs of the 
saints, practice hospitality. . . .” Her 
home was always open to newcom- 
ers and visitors. It was never too 
much for her to entertain the new- 
comers to our church. In our uni- 
versity town there were many stu- 
dents and visitors who needed a 
home away from home. A gracious 
hostess was always found at the pas- 
tor’s house. At the same time she 
didn’t reserve the pleasure of serving 
for herself. She continually remind- 
ed other church members of their 
responsibility and of the joy that 
would be theirs entertaining stran- 
gers. Newcomers were not only 
made to feel at home, but were ad- 
vised to participate immediately in 
the program of the church. 

Because she loved her church she 
wanted the best of everything for it. 
If it were furnishings or flowers, 
they should be the finest. No one 
should ever be stingy when provid- 
ing such needs. The same considera- 
tion was given in respect to time. 
Being a perfectionist, she insisted 
that everything be done very pre- 
cisely. Many times people grumbled 
as a result, but it was not long be- 
fore one had to admit again that 
she was right. So far as she was con- 
cerned, we must be perfect. 

She had learned that one of the 
best ways to get acquainted with 
someone is to have the opportunity 
to work with him. She spent much 
time providing for such opportuni- 
ties. Many plays were written for 
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this purpose—plays which were al- 
ways delightful to see and which at 
the same time had fine teaching 
qualities. Her pen was busy as she 
employed her talent for writing for 
young and old. Many of her produc- 
tions required much work—securing 
properties, many rehearsals—but the 
end result was always uppermost in 
her mind. Nothing was too difficult 
or required too much time. 

Above all, my teacher glowed with 
love and joy for she performed her 
tasks for the Master. There was no 
complaining, no evidence that this 
business of Christian living was too 
difficult. Peace and happiness were 
hers; she believed every question or 
problem had an answer in God’s 
Word. 

It was a real blessing to have had 
such a teacher. With insight and 
concern she taught and inspired her 
pupils to keep seeking the way to 
live as Christian women, to deter- 
mine to be the best mothers, the 
most efficient secretaries. Whatever 
we set out to do we were urged to 
attack it with a determination to do 
the best we could in the name of the 
Lord. 

The only way to close these words 
in her honor is to quote from an- 
other of her favorite hymns: 


O take my hand, dear Father, 
And lead thou me, 

Till at my journey’s ending 
I dwell with thee. 

Alone I cannot wander 
One single day, 

So do thou guide my footsteps 
On life’s rough way. 
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Concrete 


foes 


By Frepericx J. ScHENK 


WO churches in Alaska are us- 

ing an interesting and practical 
idea for separating classes while they 
are in session. Central Church of 
Anchorage and Hope Church of 
Spenard both have found a solution 
to the old problem of keeping classes 
from disturbing each other. 

During the changeover from the 
first service to the Sunday school 
session the boys and girls of each 
class gather up rolls of stiff display 
paper — heavy corrugated paper — 
which is stored in one corner of the 
church. 

These rolls are taken to the places 
where the classes meet and carefully 
unrolled to stand around the circle 
of chairs, forming a secluded and 
class-type atmosphere. The display 
paper comes in four and five foot 
widths in a long roll and can be cut 
to any desired length. 

The children cannot see over the 
“divider” when they are seated. In 
fact, they actually are set apart for 
the class session when it is necessary 
for several classes to meet in a large 
room. 


Mr. Schenk is director of parish educa- 
tion at the San Francisco regional office. 
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HEN the 
School at Pomona, Calif., 
opened in September 1954 there 


First Lutheran 


were four students enrolled with 
one teacher in charge. The school 
will begin its ninth academic year 
in 1962 with 150 pupils and seven 
teachers. 

First Lutheran School operates 
under the congregation’s board of 
parish education. Its purpose is to 
be an effective agency of parish 
education to carry out our Lord’s 
command to make disciples of all 
nations. The board insists that the 
school has no other justification for 
its existence. 

Children of members constitute 


about 70°% of the enrollment. The 
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percentage of member enrollment 
has not always been this high but 
it has been growing steadily. Plans 
call for the addition of the ninth 
grade in the fall of 1963 and an- 
other teacher. 

The administration of the school 
is the responsibility of the assistant 
pastor who also has the call to be the 
parish school principal. 

The school operates in two divi- 
sions. The lower division (kinder- 
garten through Grade 4) begins 
each day with a period of religious 
instruction (Bible history, Chris- 
tian doctrine, the Catechism, etc.). 
The secular subjects taught are with- 
in the environment and from the 
viewpoint of the Christian faith. 
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“Our Elementary Schools” 


features this month 


a representative school 


from the West Coast 


The upper division (Grades 5 
through 8) has a departmentalized 
curriculum with a different teacher 
for each subject. First Lutheran 
School offers religion, language arts, 
reading skills, social studies, Span- 
ish, Latin, mathematics, algebra, 
health, science, and physical educa- 
tion. 

Two distinctive features of the 
upper division curriculum are the 
foreign language program and the 
physical education program. All 
students begin the study of a for- 
eign language in the fifth grade. 
They have a full period of foreign 
language each day and before they 
graduate they have foundations in 
two foreign languages. 

The physical education program 
uses the facilities of the local YMCA 
in addition to those at the school. 
Physical education instruction in- 
cludes a program of physical fit- 
ness and body development, swim- 
ming, life saving, gymnastic, tram- 
poline—all indoor gymnasium sports 
and outdoor seasonal sports. 
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By WiiuiAM R. Hampton 


In addition to the daily classroom 
devotions and religious instruction 
the Christian atmosphere of the 
school is augmented by the weekly 
chapel services. School begins every 
Monday morning with the student 
body attending Matins in the church. 
The week concludes with Vespers 
on Friday. The hymnal, the liturgy, 
and the Christian year all are im- 
portant in the classrooms. 

The members of First Lutheran 
Church have found the parish ele 
mentary school to be a highly suc- 
cessful evangelism agency. It reaches 
many families which otherwise 
would have no contact with the 
church. The parish school also has 
proved to be a highly successful 
education agency. It not only gives 
much more opportunity for inten- 
sive instruction in the faith, but it 
also provides a daily laboratory of 
Christian living. 


Pastor Hampton is assistant pastor and 
principal of the parish school at First 
Church, Pomona, Calif., and president of 
the Western Region of the American Lu- 
theran Education Association. 
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POINTER OF 


ARBY.in April’ Mrs. Oz Fh. bree 
man of St. Paul’s Church, Day- 
ton, Ohio, boarded ship in New 
York for a two month’s trip to 
Europe and the Holy Land with the 
Christian Herald Tour. She is the 
first award winner of the “Why | 
Teach Sunday School” contest  re- 
cently conducted by the CAristian 
Herald. The March issue of Lu- 
THERAN TEACHER reported some de- 
tails and results of the contest. 
The accompanying pictures tell 
about the many ways Mrs. Tieman 
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assists in the education program of 
her church. “She represents, in a 
sense,” says the Christian Herald, 
“all who give themselves so gen- 
erously to the continuing task of 
Christian education. 

Since 1955 Mrs. Tieman has been 
teaching the Bible Storytime par- 
ent’s class in her congregation. 
Teacher and class together have 
been studying the same lesson their 
pre-school children have in class. 
Mrs. Tieman has found some adults 
who are eager to grow spiritually 
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Above: Pastor John Mittermaier and Mrs. Tieman discuss church tasks. Opposite: 
Dr. Tieman helps his wife make flannelgraph material for a Junior Lutheran session 


which they both lead. 


Photos by Robert Schwabe, Dayton, Ohio 


THE WAY 


themselves. They want to be better 
parents, to have truly Christ-centered 
homes. “A teacher isn’t a teacher 
until someone has learned some- 
thing,” she insists. 

Julia Tieman admits that part of 
her reason for teaching is selfish. 
The preparation required stimulates 
her own Christian growth and gives 
her a better understanding of the 
Scriptures. One of the greatest satis- 
factions of Sunday school teaching, 
she feels, is expressed in a classic 
quotation. “Wang-wei, a Chinese 
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poet of 2,000 years ago, wrote these 
lines which are still true today: 
‘You ask me what is the supreme 
happiness here below? It is the 
listening to the song of a little girl 
as she goes down the road after 
having asked me the way.” 

And that is exactly what every 
Sunday school teacher should be— 
a pointer of the Way. 


Photos on these pages are from the Feb- 
ruary 1962 issue of CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
Copyright by Christian Herald Association, 
used by permission. 
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As church librarian Mrs. Tieman is assisted by her Last year Mrs. Tieman condu 
daughter, Judy. St. Paul's library, two years old, has ers at the Conference Chur 
over 500 volumes catalogued and circulating. area. Occasionally she assists 


On weekdays Mrs. Tieman 


works as a guidance counselor in a Dayton high school. 


oe 


ssions for Junior Lutheran lead- The whole family has been interested to see where Mrs. 
s Institute held in the Dayton Tieman would travel on the Christian Herald Tour. In 
own institutes. fact they have quite a collection of maps. 


Sunday mornings Mrs. Tieman leads her Bible Storytime parent's class. 


ARE YOU POINTER OF THE WAY? 
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DIRECT 
LINES 


HIS fall the church workers’ 

institutes will be somewhat dif- 
ferent. They will be launching pads. 
They will start something off. They 
will initiate a course of doctrinal 
studies to be carried on back home 
in every parish. 


The 1962 course, The Faith We 
Teach, is really a three-stage course 
—and the Conference CWI is only 
Stage 1 to lift the course free from 
the gravitational pull of “how we’ve 
always done it.” Stage 2 is a series 
of doctrinal studies to be carried on 
in the congregation or the parish 
with pastor and administrator (su- 
perintendent, principal, or parish 
education committee member) lead- 
ing them as a team. Stage 3 is the 
teacher’s own planning for doctrinal 
teaching that can be done at the age 
level he meets in his classes. Such 
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planning may be done in depart- 
mental groups or individually. 


The institutes will take up three 
of the twelve doctrines in The Faith 
We Teach, as they provide training 
for pastors, administrators, and 
teachers alike in a way of studying 
doctrine. If we are to study doc- 
trines in a way that really gets at 
the underlying assumptions each 
one of us holds, we will have to 
find some way in which every 
teacher can be led into some genu- 
ine struggle with his or her own 
understandings and some really 
soul-searching study of what the 
Scriptures say. Only then will each 
teacher be ready to gain the most 
from other resources. Only then 
will each teacher be ready to hear 
the thinking and teaching of the 
pastor. 


All of us would like something 
less than the responsibility of per- 
sonal thought and study. We would 
like to be less than Protestants; we 
would like to ask for a decreed an- 
swer from someone else. (And most 
pastors would like to imagine that 
the easier way would be to make a 
declaration out of dogmatics text- 
books or seminary notes.) But the 
plain facts are that God did not, in 
Scripture, give us a_ textbook of 
dogmatics; and our church is com- 
mitted to the Protestant way of re- 
sponsible thought by every member. 
On the other hand, our church is a 
confessional church and every teach- 
er should study and hear the belief 
of the church as he works at formu- 
lating his own understandings and 
convictions. 
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But formal statements of belief 
can only be understood in the light 
of one’s own experience and strug- 
gle to understand. There is a proc- 
ess of thought that is involved in 
any serious doctrinal study. It is 
that process of thought that wiil be 
used by pastors and teachers alike 
in the CWIs this fall. 


An adequate resource person or 
instructor for doctrinal matters must 
have a thorough-going theological 
training. Every parish has called to 
its leadership a pastor who has such 
theological training. In most con- 
gregations he is the only theolog- 
ically trained person and to him the 
teachers of the church school should 
turn for guidance in doctrinal stud- 
ies. This is precisely what is in- 
volved in the second stage of the 
course, The Faith We Teach. 


After pastor and teachers have 
together learned a way of studying 
doctrine in the institutes and have 
there actually used the process in 
studying three of our major doc- 
trines, they can go home prepared 
to go ahead with the second stage 
of the doctrinal studies in their own 
parish. Really, it is the second stage 
that is the longest and the most sig- 
nificant. It will bridge many months 
in most instances and will probably 
take place at a series of teachers’ 
meetings or study groups. 


A special guide for pastor and 
administrator, the Parish Leader's 
Manual, has been prepared for this 
second stage. A special plan for 
each parish’s committee on parish 
education to determine the sequence 
of doctrines to be studied in that 
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particular parish has been prepared 
and will be made known to all at- 
tending the Church Workers’ Insti- 
tutes this fall. With the great need 
for doctrinal clarity in the church, 
with much desire on the part of 
pastors and teachers, with mutual 
training they will experience in a 
way of studying doctrine at the in- 
stitute, and with the resource book, 
The Faith We Teach, the studies in 
the congregation or the parish have 
great promise. 


The third stage is the planning 
each teacher can do for such doc- 
trinal teaching as may be called for 
and made possible in the age group 
he teaches. At the institute such de- 
partmental planning for the age 
level will be taken up in connection 
with two of the doctrines studied. 
In each congregation or parish such 
planning for the age level may be 
carried on by departmental study 
groups or through individual read- 
ing and work. But basic to any 
teacher’s handling of a doctrinal 
question with an age-level under- 
standing or application is his or her 
own clarity on the doctrine in- 
volved. For that reason the bulk of 
the attention in the 1962 course will 
be on the teacher’s own understand- 
ing of The Faith We Teach. 


Any planning that teachers and 
pastors can do now to make pos- 
sible attendance at all eight hours 
of the CWI this fall will pay rich 
dividends for The Faith We Teach. 


Wbh iene 


C. RicuHarp EvENSON 
Director of Parish Education 
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New for junior high 


‘GOOD 


By Cart F. WELLER 


A NEW junior high course en- 
titled Goop News will be ready 
for use this fall. It is planned as 
an 8th grade course to supplement 
the Augsburg Graded Series. Goop 
News is an entirely new course de- 
signed to be a companion to the 
Old Testament 7th grade course 
published last fall, “The People and 
the Promise.” 

The writers, James Burtness and 
T. J. Vinger, have presented the 
New Testament in a way meaning- 
ful to the inquiring junior high pu- 
pil. Vivid illustrations by Paul Kin- 
near add color and life to each page. 


A New Testament Survey 


The new course is an excellent 
survey of the New Testament with 
emphasis on the Good News that 
Jesus is Lord. Goop News and “The 
People and the Promise” together 
provide an outstanding background 
for the confirmation years. Goop 
News will be welcomed by pastors 
who want their pupils well 
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NEWS” 


grounded in the New Testament. 
Teachers will appreciate it as a 
means of bringing a survey of the 
New Testament to their pupils. 
Goop News has been written with 
the church school’s 8th grade class 
in mind. It is also well suited for 
use with 9th graders. Where appro- 
priate, Catechism truths are related. 


Fifty-two Lessons 


You will find 52 lessons in Goon 
News. The first 36 lessons survey 
the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The concluding 16 lessons 
survey the Epistles and Revelation. 

With more congregations con- 
ducting Sunday school during the 
summer, the course has been pre- 
pared for the full year. However, 
Goop News is usable in either a 
nine- or a 12-month school year. 


Tools for the Student 


The tools for the course are the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible and a student’s Workbook. 
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The Bible is basic; the Workbook 
highlights the Bible themes being 
stressed. Illustrations and valuable 
maps are included in the Work- 
book. 


Suggested Activities 

A special feature of “The People 
and the Promise” has been included 
in Goop News. At the close of each 
Workbook lesson there is an activity 
section. The student can choose the 
activity he prefers to do for the 
next session, something he likes to 
do or something that presents a 
challenge. 

Those familiar with “The People 
and the Promise” will know of the 
variety of activities suggested. Jun- 
ior high interests and skills are kept 
in mind. The aim of the activities 
is to involve the student and help 
him understand the Good News. 


Tools for the Teacher 
The Teacher's Guide for Goop 
News follows the pattern set by its 
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companion course. The teacher will 
find the Workbook and the Teach- 
er’s Guide combined in one book. 
The student’s lesson and the teach- 
er’s helps are always in front of him 
on the same pages. There is no 
paging back and forth between the 
two books or in the same book. 

Of course much background ma- 
terial and many helpful suggestions 
are given in the Teacher's Guide. 
Suitable visual aids and additional 
resource books are suggested. The 
teacher will also find that a mini- 
mum of 45 minutes is required for 
the class session. 


Make Your Plans! 


You can plan now to use the new 
8th grade course in your congrega- 
tion this fall. A descriptive brochure 
has been mailed to all pastors and 
superintendents, picturing a sample 
lesson. Here is a fresh approach to 
New Testament study to help make 
the Gospel relevant to the junior 
high age student. 
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Parish 


Education 


Prans 


By R. A. VocELEy 


"The Faith We Teach" 


By this time many District In- 
structor’s Institutes have been held. 
By this time you may know when 
and where the Conference Church 
Worker’s Institute will be held in 
your area. 

This year’s course is built for con- 
sistent use in your congregation, led 
by the person theologically qualified 
to be the leader, your pastor, with 
your superintendent as co-leader. 

The Faith We Teach develops 
in the institute course a different ap- 
proach to a study of doctrine. It 
helps each one to: 


Get to the point 
Search the Scriptures 
Use other resources 
Put it in writing 
The study guide written by Dr. 
William Streng with additional 
pages prepared by the age level di- 
rectors of the Department of Parish 
Education provides a_ stimulating 
variety of theological and age group 
resources. Its purpose is that teachers 
and leaders may dig deeper to un- 
derstand doctrine themselves and 
then help others to understand. 
The companion “Parish Leader’s 
Manual” provides suggestions for 
conducting the study of each doc- 
trine. Orders for single copies of 
The Faith We Teach and the “Par- 
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ish Leader’s Manual” will be filled 
at any time. Quantity orders, except 
for the Institutes, will not be filled 
until September 15. 


Hymns and Songs for Church 
Schools 


This is the name of the new 
church school hymnal which has 
been in preparation for several years. 

The 256 selections are planned 
for children; older youth and adults 
will find the new church school 
hymnal valuable when planning de- 
votions and group worship services. 


"Introduction to Church School 
Teaching" 


This is a new course, to be avail- 
able on September 1, which may be 


sused as a review or refresher for 


more experienced teachers. It may 
find its greater use as a preservice 
course for prospective teachers. 


The Field Tests 


This issue includes an article 
about the field tests being started 
this fall. Never were the depart- 
ments of parish education in our 
former churches able to attempt 
such a worthwhile procedure. 


Evangelism Plans 


The purpose of our work is al- 
ways that “men may live in Christ.” 
What plans can the education and 
evangelism committees make in or- 
der that your congregation has a 
consistently strong and vital out- 
reach to the unchurched in your 
community? What about those in 
your own congregation who are not 
studying God’s Word. 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


UNIT 8: THE CHURCH SPREADS 


IN JUDEA AND IN SAMARIA 


By DoraLert FrEsEMAN 


gle next step in evangelizing 
the world is now about to take 
place. The Gospel must be taken 
beyond Jerusalem and into Judea 
and Samaria. This is the story of 
how God’s spirit works. 


Lesson 39—Samaria Receives the 
Gospel 

Where is- Samaria? We cannot 
make clear to our pupils where the 
Gospel was to be taken unless we 
use a map. Locate Samaria in rela- 
tion to Jerusalem. We have to travel 
quite a distance north to come to 
the land of Samaria. Each class 
could choose a town of 30 to 35 
miles from its home town (north 
preferably), and think of it tempo- 
rarily as Samaria. 

Two main factors are important 
in the spreading of the Gospel into 
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Judea and Samaria. Keep them in 
mind as you teach this unit. 

1. The commission given the dis- 
ciples by Jesus as his parting words 
to them, and 

2. The persecution of the church 
in Jerusalem, which led many to 
flee to distant places and take the 
Gospel of Jesus with them. In pri- 
mary groups this is a sufficient ex- 
planation, and this is basic knowl- 
edge they must learn well. 

From juniors up we must know 
what and where our Jerusalem is 
and that Samaria means more than 
teaching Christ in the next town 
or state. If you have had a Junior 
Lutherans program this year juniors 
will be well-acquainted with the 


Mrs. Freseman teaches at Emmanuel 
Church, Salem, Ohio, where her husband 
serves as pastor. 
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church, its work, and its missions. 
Use the knowledge they have re- 
ceived through this program. 


For still older classes some sta- 
tistics may be of value to show the 
necessity of going out to “Samaria.” 
Christianity is a minority religion 
when compared statistically with 
non-Christian religions. It will be 
increasingly a minority if present 
trends continue. Christians are not 
keeping pace with the phenomenal 
population growth in the world. 

In 1900, 3494 of the world’s pop- 
ulation was Christian; in 1951 it 
was down to 31%. At the present 
rate the number will be 16% by 
the year 2000. From 1959 until 1961, 
the total number of Christians in 
the world increased by 34,359,000. 
The statistics for Buddhism for the 
same period show an increase of 
149,980,000. The World Almanac, 
1961, is the source for this infor- 
mation. Is it necessary to list the 
increases of Moslems, Hindus, Marx- 
ists and others? All have increased 
more rapidly than Christianity. 

With this lesson we can show our 
pupils that we dare not relax, be 
indifferent, or live with the illusion 
that with a few more years, a few 
more missionaries, and a few more 
dollars the task of the Christian 
Church will be wrapped up nicely. 
A wealth of information on “The 
Church Battles the World” can be 
found in the February 1962 issue 
of American Lutheran. It is good 
for the teacher and the class to 
“whet the appetite’ and study the 
need of spreading the Gospel by dis- 
covering the hard facts as they ex- 
ist in the world today. 
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Lesson 40—Philip Baptizes 
a Gentile 

God himself brought the first Gen- 
tile into the church. He used an 
angel who led Philip to the Ethi- 
opian. As far as we know the 
first Gentile Christian was a dark- 
skinned man. This is a continuation 
of last Sunday’s session: God ex- 
pects his church to bring the Gospel 
of Christ to all people. Here is a 
good place for some “activities for 
learning” to brush up on our world 
mission fields and especially learn- 
ing more about those that are new 
to us since the merger. Assign re- 
ports the week before on this topic. 

We have twelve mission fields 
with almost 570 missionaries. This 
seems like a lot of missionaries until 
we see that this averages only one 
missionary for every 6,000 members 
or one for every 14 congregations in 
our church. We need many more 
“Philips” to tell about Christ to the 
millions of “Ethiopians.” 

If your Sunday school does not 
have available the monthly issue of 
The Missionary published by the 
Division of World Missions, make 
this suggestion to your parish edu- 
cation committee. Read the article, 
“Fourth Dimension in World Mis- 
sions,’ in the March 1962 issue. 
Your church should secure a copy 
of the four-color world missions 
map from Augsburg branches or 
the world missions office. See page 
29 for more information. 


Lesson 41—A Persecutor Becomes 
a Preacher 


Let’s do some Bible study. We 
are fortunate to have several reports 
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about the conversion of Paul. Not 
only does the Apostle in his letters 
repeatedly refer to this experience 
(See Galatians 1:15; 1 Corinthians 
15:8; 2 Corinthians 4:6; Philippians 
3:7; 1 Timothy 1:13), but he also 
speaks of it in the biblical basis for 
this lesson, Acts 9:1-31. We find 
something in a speech to the people 
of Jerusalem, Acts 22:6-16 and again 
when Paul spoke to King Agrippa 
and governor Festus, Acts 26:12-18. 

The trip to Damascus was not a 
short journey. Whether one traveled 
through Jericho to Perea and from 
there straight north to Syria, or 
through Samaria and over Decapo- 
lis, the distance was about 150 miles 
and took at least six or seven days. 


For the teacher who is not afraid 
of some extra work and will plan 
ahead, the conversion of Saul lends 
itself beautifully to dramatization. 
Choose a reader to read in the nar- 
rative. One person can be hidden 
to speak the words of the Lord, 
one can be Saul, and another Ana- 
nias. Others may be Saul’s followers 
who cannot understand Saul’s pecul- 
iar actions and do not hear the voice 
that is heard by Saul. 


Lesson 42—The Gospel in Joppa 
Caesarea 

Once you start reading the text 
for this lesson, you will not be 
able to stop until you have finished! 
What a privilege to be able to tell 
this wonderful truth! Everyone loves 
to hear a good story. Here is a les- 
son that is a natural because of its 
sequence of events. In order to tell 
a good story we must know our 
text so well that all the facts fall 
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into place with no hesitation on the 
part of the teller. 

It is not possible for a teacher to 
impart more interest, enthusiasm, 
and fire for the Gospel of Christ 
than he himself possesses. If this text 
is one very familiar to you, remem- 
ber that it may be new to those you 
teach. Refuel yourself with the 
energy to make your pupils know 
this text as well as you know it. 
Remember that the teacher’s ener- 
gizing influence in teaching is the 
Holy Spirit. 

Through this lesson it is estab- 
lished that Gentiles are welcome in 
the kingdom (Acts 11:18). The 
ever-widening circle of the Gospel 
has now included Joppa and Cae- 
sarea. The Teacher’s Guide for the 
Parent's Manual gives a good sug- 
gestion to show the widening cir- 
cle of the Gospel in Lesson 37 
(page 139 under “Teaching Sugges- 
tions’). Ask your parent’s class 
teacher about it. 

How can we make this lesson a 
personal one for each pupil? Ask, 
“Have you ever told any one about 
Jesus?” Those who have not will 
probably give one or all of the fol- 
lowing reasons: afraid, shy, never 
think of it, or don’t know anyone 
to tell. Christ excluded no one in 
his charge to all his followers to tell 
his Good News. How many are like 
the two men who worked side by 
side in the same machine shop for 
18 years before each discovered the 
other was a Christian and a Lu- 
theran? We may all be as astonished 
as those followers of Peter over the 
quick conversion they witnessed in 


Caesarea (Acts 10:45). 
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UNIT 9—THE CHURCH 
SPREADS IN ASIA AND 

IN EUROPE 

Lesson 43—The Mission at Antioch 


If you have used the widening 
circles on your map, you will find 
that the Gospel has now reached 
into the Mediterranean world. With 
this lesson we begin another unit 
which takes us first into Asia and 
then Europe. The fascinating history 
of the church continues. 

For this lesson you should gather 
several Bible dictionaries to use in 
class. Have the pupils look up An- 
tioch and find out all they can 
about it. This lesson is full of places 
and names that are not too familiar. 
Have members of the class look 
them up and report during the 
hour. Halley’s Bible Handbook is 
also a good source of information 
about Antioch and the kind of 


moral standards Christ’s mission- 
aries had to counteract there. An- 
tioch is called the cradle of Gentile 
missions. However, next to Alex- 
andria, Antioch had the largest Jew- 
ish population of any city outside 
of Palestine. It was also in Antioch 
that those followers of Christ were 
first called Christians, not out of 
love or respect, but out of contempt 
on the part of the unbelievers. 
Since this unit deals with missions 
and missionaries, it is interesting to 
take note of Acts 11:29. We*see 
here the younger church helping 
the older one. There were no ex- 
cuses that they are a small or a 
poor church and that therefore they 
should not be expected to help 
others when they are struggling 
along themselves. The church at 
Antioch flourished. Need we say 


more than this? 


Augsburg Graded Series 
SUMMER SESSIONS ON WORLD MISSIONS 


By Cart F. WELLER 


ITH a little ingenuity and a 

sizeable helping of imaginative 
planning, you can conduct some in- 
teresting summer Sunday school ses- 
sions on the world missions program 
of the ALC. The Division of World 
Missions has prepared some inter- 
esting and informative material 
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which can be used as the basis for 
at least 12 sessions. Here is a list of 
the material available. 


New World Missions Map 


Begin with the new full-color 
map of the world prepared by the 
division. Except for filmstrips, this 
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is the only item for sale and can 
be ordered from Augsburg Publish- 
ing House branches or the world 
missions office, $3.50 folded, or $4.50 
mailed in a tube. You will find the 
world map a most valuable teach- 
ing tool. 

The 50”x38” map shows the mis- 
sion fields of the ALC in their 
geographical setting with topograph- 
ical features and political divisions. 
A modern “orange peel” projection 
is used to lessen distortion of land 
areas. As you will note on the ac- 
companying photo, detailed maps of 
the 12 mission fields are inset. De- 
scriptive boxes on the map itself re- 


late some background information 


about each field. 


World Missions Pictures 
Then make use of the display 


set of world missions pictures, one 
to illustrate each of the 12 mission 
fields. Each 18”x12” photo has his- 
torical and statistical data and a 
detail map of the field inset. 

The photos are valuable for 


teaching pictures as well as for dis- 
play purposes. These authentic pic- 
tures of our own mission work have 
been made available without charge, 
one set to a congregation. Congre- 
gations needing more than one set 


The new map of the mission fields of the ALC in their geographical setting is in 
full-color and shows topographical features and political divisions. The 50" by 38 
map is available from Augsburg branches or the World Missions office, $3.50 folded, 


or $4.50 mailed in a tube. 
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may write to the Division of World 
Missions. 


Mission Field Folders 


A wealth of information is avail- 
able in the new series of mission 
field folders prepared by the divi- 
sion. Accurate and interesting infor- 
mation about the countries and the 
people as well as facts about our 
missions and missionaries are in- 
cluded. 

There is a separate folder for each 
mission field. Each has a map of 
the field with six or seven interest- 
ing pictures. The 12 folders are 
available in quantity without charge. 
Teachers can use them for a take- 
home piece or as a classroom tool. 


Films and Filmstrips 

A selected list of filmstrips and 
l6mm. films was sent to each pas- 
tor in the March mailing from the 
division. Copies of the list may be 
secured from the office. The list in- 
cludes names and addresses of other 
depositories where these films and 
filmstrips may be secured. Augsburg 
Publishing House branches have the 
filmstrips for sale; the films depart- 
ments in Minneapolis or Columbus 
also have films for rent. 

Some of the films are new; many 
will be shown more than once. All 
are authentic and well done. 


Other Brochures Available 

A brochure entitled “Our Ex- 
panding Horizons” gives a sum- 
mary picture of the world missions 
of the ALC with a world map and 
some details about each field. An- 
other brochure, “World Outreach of 
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Lutheran Churches of North Amer- 
ica,” supplies some details about the 
mission efforts of our sister synods 
with a reminder of the unfinished 
task faced by the churches. 

“Missionary Sponsorship” and 
“Missionary for a Day” are two 
brochures you will find helpful 
should the question be asked, “What 
can we do?” An article in The Mis- 
stonary for March 1962 about 
missionary sponsorship will supply 
added information. 


Other Resources Available 

The Missionary, a monthly pub- 
lication of the Division of World 
Missions, is a continuous source of 
information for the teacher and de- 
partment leader. Subscriptions are 
$1.25 per year. Your congregation 
should keep a file of The Missionary 
available for use. 

A major article in the May 1962 
National Geographic, for example, 
has fine pictures and good content 
about New Guinea. This magazine 
often has many possibilities for use 
in the classroom when world mis- 
sions are discussed. 

With all these ingredients you can 
develop some meaningful sessions for 
summer Sunday school. More than 
enough helps are available—most of 
them free for the asking. Fascinat- 
ing stories and exotic pictures will 
help make the world mission pro- 
gram of our church come alive in 
the hearts of young and old alike. 

For the materials mentioned or 
additional information, write to the 
Division of World Missions of the 
ALC, 422 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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Christian Growth Series 


Year Ill, 4th Quarter, "The Last Four Centuries" 


By Evmer J. Kein 


epetoRy can always be a thrill- 
ing study. The material pre- 
sented for the summer quarter pre- 
sents in a wonderfully written man- 
ner the history of the Christian 
Church in the last four centuries. 
Not only is this material well writ- 
ten, it is also well planned for sen- 
ior high pupils. The Teacher’s 
Guide is certainly adequate and, if 
followed, should make it possible 
for the most inexperienced teacher 
to present most fascinating lessons. 

Interesting lessons, however, do 
not just happen. It takes planning, 
long-range planning, to make them 
really come alive. If the instructor 
reads the entire Teacher’s Guide in 
advance and outlines the material 
for the entire quarter, adequate 
plans and assignments can be made 
to present the lesson material in the 
manner that it deserves. 

If there is opportunity and time 
to go beyond the material already 
suggested in the Teacher’s Guide, 
the following suggestions are made: 


Unit C—Christianity During and 
After the Reformation 

Session 1: An excellent way to 
begin the entire series would be to 
create an opportunity for the class 
to see the motion picture, Martin Lu- 
ther. If this is not possible, certainly 
the filmstrip can be obtained. 

Session 2: The American Luther- 
an Publicity Bureau makes available 
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in pamphlet form Luther’s Baby- 
lonian Captivity. Copies should be 
distributed after Session 1 in hopes 
that the class will have an oppor- 
tunity to read it and discuss it the 
following week. For those who like 
to read, a book report on Melanch- 
thon, the Quiet Reformer, by Clyde 
Manschreck (Abingdon, $6.00) can 
be given. 

Session 3: TIME Inc. produces a 
LIFE filmstrip entitled, “The Prot- 
estant Reformation.” This would 
make an excellent conclusion to the 
lesson. 

Session 4: Assign to your best stu- 
dents the following topics for re- 
ports in class. These reports should 
be brief. The Council of Trent, 
Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, 
Gustavus Adolphus. The boys may . 
enjoy reading The Midnight Lion, 
by Alfred P. Klausler (Augsburg, 
$2.50). 

Session 5: A copy of the Book 
of Concord should be available for 
classroom examination. Augsburg 
Publishing House also has the Augs- 
burg Confession in pamphlet form 
(@ 25c each. This could be distrib- 
uted and studied. The studies sug- 
gested in the lesson, comparing the 
ideas of Jefferson and Marx, and 
Jesus and Hitler, can be assigned 
the class for library research. This, 


Pastor Klein serves as associate pastor 
at Faith Church, Arlington, Va. 
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however, should be assigned early, 
at the conclusion of Sgsston 3. 


Unit D—Christianity in North 
America 


Srssion 6: Try to encourage some- 
one to give a book report on The 
Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, 
by Bernal Diaz Del Castillo (Grove, 
paper, $2.95). Slides of the James- 
town Colony could be shown. If a 
student has not visited Jamestown, 
commercial slides may be obtained. 

Also of interest at this point 
would be the early documents of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, particularly the 
Mayflower Compact. These may be 
obtained in replica form @ $1.00 
on sale at many bookstores. 

Session 7. The LIFE filmstrip, 
"The Opening “ot the. West’ 1s. 4 
good beginning for this lesson. 


Session 8. The students should be 
encouraged to study the various 
mergers in recent American Luther- 
an church history. Maybe at the 
very beginning of this course some- 
one could have been designated to 
search for newspaper and magazine 
articles relating to church mergers. 
This should also be a good time 
to display the chart produced by 
Augsburg Publishing House show- 
ing the history of Lutherans in 
North America. This should be 
easily available since all pastors re- 
ceived complimentary copies. 

Session 9: The class or depart- 
ment could sponsor two films that 
the entire congregation would en- 
joy, “Harvest of Years” and “In- 
troducing the American Lutheran 
Church.” Both are available through 
the Films Department of Augsburg 
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Publishing House, and free will of- 
ferings can cover the cost. 


Unit E—Christianity in the World 
Today 

Session 10: It would be worth- 
while to have two students present 
a biographical sketch of Karl Marx 
and Charles Darwin. If this assign- 
ment is made just a week in ad- 
vance, brevity would be assured. If 
evolution is a controversial subject, 
it might be well to have the class 
see the LIFE filmstrip entitled, 
“Evolution Today.” 


Session 11: A guest speaker, well- 
acquainted with the National Lu- 
theran Council, should present this 
lesson. 


Session 12: Since the main 
thought here is on world missions, 
the group may plan to see an out- 
standing motion picture entitled The 


Unfinished Task. 


Session 13: Since the World 
Council of Churches is receiving 
much publicity in The Lutheran 
Standard, it might be interesting to 
plan for a panel discussion or a de- 
bate. The pastor can be a good re- 
source person for this or for a 
report on the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. 

The Lutheran Church can _ be 
both humble and proud of its con- 
tribution to the American scene. It 
is not at all out of place to create 
in the hearts and minds of our 
people a sense of real pride and 
loyalty in our church. We can as- 
sume that most of our young peo- 
ple have been won for Christ; let’s 
not be embarrassed to win them for 


the Lutheran Church. 
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Bible Storytime 


By HeLen PEDERSON 


E KIND to cone another . 

forgiving one another,” Ephe- 
sians 4:32. How do we teach these 
concepts to preschoolers? By the tell- 
ing method? Showing? Guided con- 
versation? Activities? A combina- 
tion of all would be most successful. 

Can any one of us say, “I am al- 
ways kind to others, always forgiv- 
ing others’? There is a word in 
each session title that must be con- 
sidered—the word learn. 

Vacations and weekend trips may 
break the sequence of the stories in 
Unir 9. Joseph is the central figure, 
but review will probably be needed 
to help the children remember some 
of the facts about him. Guided con- 
versation would be a way of letting 
the children tell what they remem- 
ber from the preceding _ session. 
Showing the pictures and letting the 
children tell about them would also 
recall reviewed stories. 

How about using the unfinished 
story? You tell part of it, then let 
the children tell the rest. This is 
effective in relating the story to the 
everyday life of the child. In a 
recent institute it was suggested that 
children usually respond in the way 
they think is acceptable to us. Al- 
though in actual practice Johnny 
might hit Tommy, he will tell you 
that he would let Tommy have a 
turn on his trike. His positive end- 
ing to your unfinished story shows 
that Johnny is beginning to learn 
how to show love to someone else. 

Some teachers have enjoyed mak- 
ing the TV set suggested in the 
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Kindergarten Teacher's Guide, page 
258. Remember that the pictures the 
children make will not look like 
those in the illustration. Making the 
box will take extra teacher time, but 
it can be used for other units. 

To make some props for use in 
playing situations from the child’s 
life you might try this idea: A 
kindergarten teacher made life-sized 
figures of the children in her room 
to use for playing safety rules. She 
used them again when she wanted 
to teach acceptable behavior in the 
group. To make the figures she had 
the children each lie down on brown 
paper. After tracing around the en- 
tire figure, the child colored the hair 
and clothes as he wished. Each one 
represented a child and could be 
used in many different ways. 

[ve always wanted to try the 
suggestion of taking a trip to visit 
an elderly person or couple. The 
Nursery Teacher’s Guide, pages 220- 
224, suggests that the children could 
sit on the floor in front of the peo- 
ple visited to sing songs, speak Bi- 
ble verses, and listen to the teacher 
tell the story. Every time I read this 
suggestion I have an urge to do it 
but I never do. And I can think 
of several shut-ins who would wel- 
come a small class of children. Of 
course plans must be made in ad- 
vance and the parents of the chil- 
dren ‘must give their consent. 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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Dear Pui: 

It’s a pleasure to walk home from 
the bus at this time of the year. 
Most people have finished their 
basic yard work. Their plants are 
growing well and beginning to add 
color to the lush greens in the 
lawns. 

I pass about 30 houses on the way 
home. The area has been built up 
for nearly 20 years; the trees and 
shrubs give the three blocks a park- 
like appearance. As I walk along I 
wonder about the people who live 
on that street. 

There’s one lot at the end of a 
block where no one ever does any- 
thing about the dandelions. The 
neighbors don’t like it a bit, but the 
owner doesn’t seem to care. The 
brilliant yellow blossoms of early 
spring turn into a pest for the sur- 
rounding property owners. Those 
who suffer from dandelions in the 
lawn must use a weed killer or the 
old fashioned method of radical 
surgery on each plant. How simple 
it is if everyone weeds his own 
yard. 

There are a few houses where 
yard work means mowing the grass 
and nothing more. The lawns are 
neat enough but not very exciting. 
Undoubtedly most of these owners 
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hire a boy to do the work. This is 
painless and somewhat purposeless 
gardening. Except for what the 
neighbors would say, perhaps some 
of these people would just let the 
grass grow. “What will the neigh- 
bors say if we don’t cut the grass?” 
is enough motivation. But what a 
dull way to be a gardener. 

Those who have interesting yards 
are really two types of gardeners— 
those who plant their own seeds 
and cultivate the volunteers that 
come up each year, and those who 
purchase the best they can afford at 
a greenhouse. 

The one who takes a personal in- 
terest in plants misses a lot by not 
starting his own plants. Of course 
it takes work to transplant and 
nurse greenhouse plants along. The 
advantage is that you get a head 
start on your neighbors. You might 
have more sturdy and more bril- 
liant plants, but you can’t love them 
as much as you do those grown 
from seed. 

There’s at least one woman in 
our block who insists on growing 
her own plants. As a result she 
knows each one personally. When 
you talk to her about her garden 
she'll tell you about “that tall red 
zinnia” or “that snapdragon the 
dog broke off.” Each plant has had 
its share of individual attention. 
They seem to outdo each other 
thriving and blooming before her 
admiring eyes. They wouldn’t dare 


do otherwise. 
Yours, 


Nate 


P.S. My mother was a good Sun- 
day school teacher too! 
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GOOD 
NEWS 


The new 8th grade course in the 
Augsburg Graded Series, entitled 
GOOD NEWS, will be available in 
August. It is an excellent survey of 
the New Testament. Emphasis is on 
the good news that Jesus is Lord! 

Junior high students will respond 
to this course with enthusiasm. 

The Workbook, to be used in class 
with the RSV Bible, has Bible study 
questions, vivid illustrations, valuable 
maps. Flexible assignments meet dif- 
fering abilities. 

The Teacher's Guide features a 
duplication of the student’s lesson on 
each page of teaching instructions. 
Valuable helps, suggestions, and re- 
sources are included. 


WORKBOOK @ 7bc Code !5-421 
TEACHER'S GUIDE @ $2.00 Code 15-422 
Order today through 
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AUGSBURG'S NEW AND WORTHY... 


Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 


This all-new hymnal, in preparation for several 
years, is now available to help add greater 
meaning, purpose and appeal to church school 
worship. 

The 256 hymns and songs have been care- 
fully selected from many sources and in keep- 
ing with the Service Book and Hymnal. Melodies 
stem from 20 national backgrounds. Included 
are favorites by many well-known composers 
and authors, adaptations, plainsongs, spirituals, 
original hymns and excerpts of melodies from 
famous oratorios. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
® Stanzas appear between staffs of music 


© Suggestions provided for devotions; including 
Scripture, hymns and prayers for each Sunday 
of the Church Year 


® Scripture verses set to melodies « Rounds and 
table graces » Christmas carols 


*® Significant and helpful annotations throughout 
* Selected Psalms and Canticles for readings 


Fourteen Christian symbols illustrated beauti- 
fully in color 


‘© General and special occasion songs for pre-school 
and primary children 


* Convenient topical index 


PRICES—50 or more copies...$1.75 each/10 to 49 copies...$1.85 each/single copies...$2.00 each 
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Focus 


A THOUGHT provoking edi- 
torial printed in the Saturday 
Evening Post a few months ago was 
entitled, “The Coming Boom in 
Ignorance.” The writer said, “The 
most fearful sound of our contin- 
uing population explosion could, 
within the decade, be a big boom 
in ignorance. American education, 
once a legitimate source of national 
pride because it provided a chance 
at learning for almost everybody, 
may wind up offering less and less 
for anybody.” 

The editorial continued, “Right 
now, alongside the old three R’s, 
almost every school system in the 
United States would have to chalk 
up four U’s: Understaffed, Under- 
equipped, Underfinanced and Under 
par.” The writer’s point was that 
the problems of aid to education 
must be solved before a generation 
grows up ill-equipped to assume 
leadership. 

Last month this page related that 
the more than 90,000 teachers in 
the Sunday schools of the ALC have 
a tremendous task to perform. 
Perhaps they should be aware, too, 
that a boom in ignorance could 
come in the matter of our Christian 
faith and life. 

By this time several hundred 
more have become acquainted with 
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this year’s leadership course, The 
Faith We Teach, through the Dis- 
trict Instructor’s Institutes. Some 
typical comments made by those 
who have taken the course: “There’s 
so much I don’t know!” and “How 
much I’ve forgotten!” 

A related problem is that a good 
kindergarten teacher, for example, 
should be able to teach a simple 
Bible truth, but at the same time 
be aware of its deeper implications. 
What we believe and what we teach 
must somehow be joined together 
if our teaching is to be a satisfying 
experience and if we are to be em- 
powered to communicate the Chris- 
tian faith to others. 

This is not to say that our con- 
gregations have not been doing a 
good job of teaching children, youth, 
and adults. It means that we must 
continue to use every means at our 
disposal to forestall ignorance in 
matters religious. As a teacher I 
should be interested in anything 
that can help my understanding of 
the Christian faith and that in turn 
can help me communicate that faith 
to others. 

It will be tragic if the many 
rooms in our parish halls become 
empty shells because our teachers 
are unwilling to become better ac- 
quainted with the faith we teach. 


---as a matter of fact 


Robert G. Konzelman, formerly pastor at Ascension Church, Los 


Angeles, Calif., assumes the position of director of adult educa- 
tion in the Department of Parish Education in August. He fills the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Elmer E. Christiansen in 
1960. 


Mr. Konzelman is a candidate for a doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Southern California. His thesis topic on 
the catechumenate in the pre-Nicene Church has been chosen with 
a view toward its implications for the adult education program 
in the church today. 


Two items listed on the 1962-63 chart of teaching materials of the 


ALC will be ready for use in September. ''Good News,” a New 
Testament survey course for Grade 8 will be published (see the 
July Lutheran Teacher). 


"Introduction to Church School Teaching'' by Norman E. Weg- 
meyer, a ten-session teacher training course, will be available. "'In- 
troduction to Church School Teaching" will be used for preservice 
training primarily, but may also be used for in-service training. 


T. J. Vinger resigned his position as an editor in the Curriculum De- 


At 


partment of Augsburg Publishing House on July | to accept the 
call to become pastor of First Church, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


Pastor Vinger came to Augsburg Publishing House in July 1960. 
He is the writer and editor of "The People and the Promise," the 
Old Testament survey course for Grade 7. He has also been the 
editor for ''Good News," the New Testament survey course for 


Grade 8. 


a meeting scheduled for August 29, the South Dakota District Par- 
ish Education Committee will work out the relationships and re- 
sponsibilities of the assistant to the district president and the 
regional director of parish education with the committee's work. 
Orville Berkland is the assistant to the South Dakota District presi- 
dent and Wendell Johnston is the regional director of parish edu- 
cation serving the area. 


The second annual conference of the Church Staff Workers’ Associa- 


tion of the ALC will be held at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
July 30-August 3. Write to the Department of College Education, 
422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn., for more details. 
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A CHURCH Women’s meeting, 
a lag in Sunday school response, 
and an alert board of parish educa- 
tion conspired to activate an effec- 
tive Sunday school evangelism pro- 
gram at Valley Lutheran Church, 
North Hollywood, California. The 
board had been made aware of a 
drop in Sunday school attendance 


Lagging Attendance 


Called 
for 


Action 


By RicHarp ANDERSEN 
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following a change in schedule in 
the spring of 1961. A “regular” 
service had been dropped, and an 
additional “service-with-classes” in- 
stituted to provide all ages in the 
congregation with two opportunities 
for worship and study each Sunday. 


An Unexpected Problem 


We discovered that the youngsters 
from the community did not re- 
spond to the new program as we 
expected. In fact there was a reversal 
in attendance. The children evi- 
dently preferred Sunday school, but 
frowned on the fifty-minute worship 
service which preceded the session. 
Undoubtedly parents of the non-Lu- 
theran youth in our Sunday school 
felt our worship was foreign. Most 
were accustomed to a non-liturgical 
service, hence attendance was down. 
Adult class attendance, however, 
went up. With the addition of a 
second class, 150 to 175 adults at- 


Pastor Andersen is associate pastor at 
Valley Lutheran Church, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


An effective Sunday school evangelism program 


has solved the problem of lagging attendance. 


tended Sunday school as well as 
the worship service. 

Staffing a second Sunday school 
with reasonably trained teachers, as- 
sistants, and substitutes posed an 
unending problem for the first nine 
months. However, a “crash pro- 
gram,” aptly initialed TNT (Train- 
ing New Teachers) provided nu- 
merous new teachers with a founda- 
tion and an inspiration to begin 
teaching. See “Concrete Ideas” in 
the October 1961 issue of LUTHERAN 
Tracuer. The three-night course 
used experienced teachers from the 
existing staff, demonstration classes 
and several brief, but helpful lec- 
tures on basic subjects to set the 
foundation. 


Some Related Problems 


With the staff problem consuming 
much time and many additional 
board meetings, Sunday school evan- 
gelism had to be put aside tem- 
porarily. The other difficulties had 
to be ironed out first. Weekly staff 
meetings were instituted to help 
teachers prepare forthcoming les- 
sons, and an enlarged visual aids 
department was established. Curric- 
ulum materials had to be evaluated, 
and the attendance awards system 
overhauled. The board felt a strong 
Sunday school would make a later 
evangelism thrust all the more mean- 
ingful. 

The Little Lutheran worship, an 
opening worship service for 3-year- 
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olds through the first grade, posed 
additional problems. Worship lead- 
ers were impossible to secure since 
they would have to attend either the 
earlier or later service in addition 
to the Little Lutheran service. Our 
board stressed that all staff mem- 
bers must attend a service and also 
attend the Little Lutheran worship 
and/or a class. For awhile it be- 
came necessary to have the smaller 
children attend the service in the 
sanctuary, but this did not please 
them. They missed the service keyed 
to their age level. 


A Partial Solution 


It was then decided to have one 
pastor lead the Little Lutheran wor- 
ship in the parish hall, while the 
other conducted a service in the 
sanctuary. The brief twenty-minute 
service was followed by a brief ac- 
tivity period, also of twenty min- 
utes. Then the teachers, having 
heard the sermon, left the sanctuary 
and met their classes for the regular 
Sunday school session. This arrange- 
ment made it possible for all adults 
to attend adult worship, and _ pro- 
vided the Little Lutherans with three 
varying forms of spiritual experience 
every Sunday. 

Sometimes during the activity pe- 
riod the children act out Bible 
stories, have the story told through 
flannelgraph or filmstrip, or vigor- 
ously sing the old favorites and learn 
new songs. They occasionally march 
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like Christian soldiers, or become 
baa-ing sheep, guided by three faith- 
ful shepherds, their teachers. 

But despite all the problems, at- 
tendance continued to be a worri- 
some factor; it had to be dealt with. 
The Church Women extended an 
invitation to the board to present a 
program on parish education at their 
regular March meeting. This was 
the incentive that led to a spirited 
and Spirit-filled evangelism thrust 
implemented by two means of at- 
tack: the printed word and the 
spoken word. We found a solution 
to our attendance problem. 


We Took a Giant Step! 


Recognizing the hidden power 
latent in each of several hundred 
Sunday school youngsters, the board 
decided to challenge it, to make it 
a dynamic force for the cause of 
the kingdom. A calendar was pre- 
pared outlining tract distribution to 
be followed by the children, the 
parish paper, and door-to-door visits 
by members of the Scout Troop. 
The 1962 Lenten season served as 
the framework for the thrust and 
Isaiah 11:6 the theme: “And a 
little child shall lead them.” 

The effect was remarkable. The 
youngsters caught fire with the en- 
thusiasm of sharing kingdom news 
through simple invitations. New 
faces began to appear and faces of 
some long delinquent returned. Chil- 
dren were leading others to the 
Lord! 

But the Church Women’s pro- 
gram still needed to be planned. At 
first a demonstration class was 
thought to be appropriate. With this 
idea the program grew. A Sunday 
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school open house for the whole 
congregation evolved. It amounted 
to the board turning the tables on 
the Church Women and asking 
them to plan refreshments and vir- 
tually give their evening to the 
board. A thirty-minute program 
went down the drain; a dramatic 
evening took its place. 


During Lent Too! 

The March meeting was sched- 
uled to follow a regular midweek 
Lenten service, a school night! With 
faith and zeal the board dared to 
go ahead. In a busy season, the 
pressure of “one more meeting” can 
often be annoying, but for both 
teachers and children and _ parents 
too, it proved to be stimulating and 
excitingly wonderful. 

The pastor had promised a ser- 
mon for the occasion keyed to both 
parents and youngsters. He vividly 
did so with a quick change from 
vestments to a carpenter's work 
clothes. One by one the saw, the 
hammer, the screwdriver, and the 
chisel became object lessons in Chris- 
tian education, laying the founda- 
tion for the brief twenty-five minute 
demonstration classes that followed. 

He quoted from the baptismal 
service, “teach the child the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and that as he grows 
in years you place in his hands the 
Holy Scriptures, bring him to the 
services of God’s House and pro- 
vide for his instruction in the Chris- 
tian faith... .” “For,” he reminded 
the parents, “Sunday schools exist 
to assist parents in the Christian 
training of their children, not to 
take their place.” 


These Were Our Plans 


Teachers, assistants, and substi- 
tutes from the two  services-with- 
classes planned the evening classes 
together, choosing a recently taught 
lesson from the current quarter for 
repeating. One introduced, another 
taught; one greeted, while the other 
demonstrated. There was coopera- 
tion even in the making of name 
tags for the guests. Each age level 
chose a distinctive design, making 
large ones that could be easily 
spotted by the teacher at the coffee 
hour when visiting was encouraged. 

Bulletin boards and_ fascinating 
visual aids received creative atten- 
tion; hand work was displayed and 
themes visualized. Several classes 
repeated the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, actually sharing loaves of 
freshly baked bread to give parents 
and children a contact with a mar- 
velous miracle in Christ’s ministry. 
Another used a filmstrip, several 
sang songs, and one provided an 
object lesson with a fish bowl. The 
bowl was filled with several ceramic 
dolls. A fisherman sat on the edge, 
and thereby the teacher introduced 
the story, “Fishers of Men.” 


An Evening to Remember 

Discipline was perfect, and the 
atmosphere sparkled with the power 
of the Holy Spirit. It was spiritually 
refreshing, tremendously invigorat- 
ing. Not all the Sunday school’s 
children came and many _ parents 
were absent. But 236 did come de- 
spite the school night hours (7:30 
to 9:00 p.m.). The total was exact- 
ly 100 more than the previous high 
for a 1962 Lenten service. 
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If all had come there would not 
have been enough room, but the 
open house proved a valuable ex- 
periment. Parents have requested 
that it be an annual event; it will 
probably be on a Sunday morning 
with both services and classes opened 
to parental observation. The rooms 
were comfortably crowded, and par- 
ish hall was filled with teachers and 
parents conversing with one an- 
other over cups of hot coffee. 

To add to the evening, displays 
were arranged in the parish hall 
to draw attention to the importance 
of worship-with-classes and teacher 
training. Visual aids were displayed, 
and the 1962 vacation church school 
materials were previewed. 


The Rewards Are Worth the Effort 


Just a year ago, confronted with 
the needs of additional staff, an un- 
tried schedule, and overcrowded 
classrooms, the board seemed faced 
with insurmountable obstacles. A 
year later, with many problems still 
needing attention, the spirit is high, 
the attendance increasing, and the 
spiritual depth enlarged. A weekly 
staff meeting has helped to unite the 
two arms of the Sunday school, but 
more than anything else the Word 
has served to rebuild the whole 
teaching ministry of the parish. 

More adults are studying the 
Word in our church, increasing 
numbers of children are coming and 
learning of the Word become flesh, 
Jesus Christ. The study of the Word, 
combined with serious worship, be- 
comes more than just an exercise in 
learning, it is a taste of the eternal, 
and a stimulus to maturity of faith. 
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l HOPE my pupils were as igno- 
rant as I of Old Testament his- 
tory when we began our study last 
September. If they weren’t, it was 
a mighty dull Sunday school year 
for 12 seventh graders. 

It was my first attempt at teach- 
ing Old Testament history. When 
I began I had only a vague idea 
of the subject. I knew names like 
David, Moses and Abraham and 
that we’d talk about the Passover, 
the Flood and other well-known Bi- 
ble stories. But all my knowledge 
consisted of isolated events and 
names. There just was no continu- 
ity. I didn’t even know that Abra- 
ham lived before Moses. As I be- 
gan to discover continuity, I decided 
my students were not going to grow 
up with the same fuzzy notions I 
had had about the Old Testament— 
not if I could help it. 


Grade 


By Paur A. GILjE 


“I emphasized something which never got through 


to me when I was a Sunday school student.” 


I gambled that they, like me, 
knew some details of individual 
events but that they could not fit 
these events and characters into a 
picture of the history of God’s 
Chosen People. Therefore, we de- 
veloped a simple chronology of Old 
Testament characters which I hope 
can serve my students for the rest 
of their lives as a method of re- 
membering Jewish history. 

If they remember nothing else 
from this year, I hope they remem- 
ber the chronology: Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Deb- 
orah, Gideon, Samson, Ruth, Sam- 
uel, Saul, David, Solomon, Reho- 
boam, Jeroboam, Elijah and Isaiah. 

This list was not memorized the 
way someone learns the 66 books 
of the Bible. After all, anyone can 
learn these names in correct order 
within minutes. The chronology 
was developed gradually; as we 
studied a new character, his name 
would be added to the list. For ex- 
ample, the week we studied Joshua, 
I reviewed all the important char- 
acters that lived before him. Soon 
it was simple to have a student re- 
cite the chronology weekly. 

Adding a name to the chronology 
did not mean adding the name of 
one character to memorize. It sim- 
ply was a cue to another phase of 
Jewish history. The chronology is 
a series of 18 cues. Each week we 
discussed in detail the events in 
which these characters were in- 
volved. 
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Hopefully, my students will recall 
events from names. Mention Saul, 
and the students should remember 
him as the first king of Israel, a 
man who became mentally ill and 
was jealous of David who was to 
succeed him as king. No longer 
does Saul mean no more to me 
than “some Israelite leader in the 
Old Testament.” He is a living 
person in the exciting history of a 
people. I’m confident I'll remember 
for the rest of my life how Saul 
was anointed king by Samuel and 
how Saul conspired to get rid of 
David. 

My teaching was not really some- 
thing new. For certainly it must be 
the aim of every Sunday school 
teacher to have his students under- 
stand the study material. 

Whereas I taught nothing new, 
I do believe I emphasized an aspect 
of Old Testament history which 
never got through to me when I 
was a Sunday school student. By 
continually drilling my students on 
the order in which Old Testament 
characters appeared, I believe the 
students have a much more com- 
plete idea of the history of God’s 
Chosen People. 

Individual events in Jewish his- 
tory are very important, and I did 
not minimize their importance, es- 
pecially such events as the Passover. 
However, through movies, earlier 
Sunday school years, Bible reading 
and even comic books, the “excit- 
ing” and “interesting” episodes have 
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become well-known to students. But 
these events lose their significance 
because they are not in the proper 
context. 

One of the reasons it was so 
easy to develop the chronology was 
that the study book, “The People 
and the Promise,” the 7th grade 
course in the teaching program of 
the ALC and published by Augs- 
burg Publishing House, was de- 
signed for teaching the chronology. 
The writer obviously recognized the 
need for continuity from lesson to 
lesson. 

I'll be the first to admit there 
were some real shortcomings in my 
teaching approach. In the first place, 
I eliminated many important char- 
acters from the chronology, such as 
Adam and Eve, Noah, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel. 

As for Adam and Eve and Noah, 
they were discussed in the first 
lessons of the year. Actually they 
are not part of the Covenant which 
God gave to Abraham: a land, a 
people, and a blessing. And it is 
impossible to state with any ac- 
curacy when Adam and Eve and 
Noah lived. I do not want to be 
misunderstood here. Those charac- 
ters are important in a study of the 
Bible and should not be forgotten. 
However, they didn’t fit in my 
chronology of the Jewish people. 

Characters like Jeremiah and 
Daniel did not appear in our study 
material until the year was almost 
over. I could have added their 
names along with Isaiah and Elijah, 
but I didn’t want to place too many 


Mr. Gilje, a staff writer for the Min- 
neapolis Star, teaches at Bethlehem Church, 
Minneapolis. 
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names on the chronology just at the 
end of the year. 

In failing to give Jeremiah and 
Daniel more emphasis, I committed 
the same error that evidently has 
plagued Lutheran teachers for many 
years. Traditionally they have taught 
little of Jewish history between the 
time of Solomon and the birth of 
Christ. I hardly recall any discussion 
in my Sunday school days of the 
divided Kingdom, the destruction of 
Israel and Judah and the years im- 
mediately preceding Christ’s birth. 

Another shortcoming in my teach- 
ing was that I did not point out 
clearly enough the relationship be- 
tween what we studied and our 
faith as Christians. This probably 
is because I honestly have a difh- 
cult time explaining and under- 
standing its relevance to Christian- 
ity. I believe I should have stressed 
every week that the rejection by the 
Jewish people of God’s Covenant 
with Abraham led to God’s estab- 
lishing a covenant with all man- 
kind through his Son, Jesus Christ, 
the covenant of salvation by grace 
through faith in him. 

While I recognize some of my 
mistakes and will try to correct 
them if I teach again, succeeding 
years never will be quite as excit- 
ing for me. Some of my enthusi- 
asm will be gone. The chronology 
may turn out to be “old hat” to me 
and I may not be so interested in 
wanting my students to learn what 
I did. Thus Sunday school teaching, 
rather than becoming easier as I 
become better educated, may be- 
come more difficult. Perhaps this 
is as it should be. 


What’s new to view? 


By Mabel Sihler 


For several years Trinity Church at Owatonna, Minn., has used films for 
released time school sessions. Pastor A. G. Bagaason writes, “As you 
know we use a number of films in this venture. | thought | would tell 
you that the program was excellently received.” 


Pastor J. O. Jovaag of Springfield, Minn., after using The Life of St. 
Paul series in released time instruction, expressed amazement at the 
amount the children had retained after seeing the series. 


R. C. Johnson, associate pastor, the Assembly of God, Willmar, Minn., 
writes, ''The series The Life of St. Paul was used in its entirety in our 
weekly youth services. Previously our young people had formed a quiz 
team called ‘Action in Acts.’ It may interest you to know that our 
team won the championship trophy for the Minnesota District of the 
Assemblies of God. Much of the success of the team can be attributed 
to the effect of the series of films on the life of Paul.” 


Research has proved and the testimony of these pastors substantiate 
the fact that more is learned with the use of audio-visuals than with- 
out. 48% more is learned with the use of audio-visuals. In some areas 
up to 85% more is learned. 

Old Testament Scriptures 


Old Testament Scriptures, pro- 
duced by Concordia Films, is a 
series of 14 films {17 minutes each), 
available in full color and black 
and white. Designed to teach the 
stories of Old Testament heroes, 
the series begins with Abraham 
and concludes with Elijah. It is ex- 
cellent also for giving an overview 
of Israel's history. A special dis- 
cussion guide, "Yesterday, Blue- 
print for Today" is available. 
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Now is the time to plan your released time program. 


Build Bible study around a series of films or filmstrips. 


Two series of films in both color 
and black and white are available 
on the life of Christ: The Living 
Bible, a series of 20 films (17-20 
minutes each) beginning with John 
the Baptist and concluding with 
the Lord's ascension; and The Liv- 
ing Christ, a series of 12 films 
(30 minutes each) beginning with 
“Holy Night" and concluding with 
the resurrection. 


The Living Bible Series 


Rental films may be secured from 
the Films Department, Augsburg 
Publishing House, 426 South Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., or 57 
East Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Filmstrips may be purchased at all 
branches and authorized affiliate 
distributors. Free catalogs are 
available on request. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor of the Films 


Department at Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Cathedral Films 


Two series of films on the life of 
St. Paul are available: The Life of 


St. Paul, a series of 12 films (30 
minutes each) in black and white 
only; and The Book of Acts, ten 
films (17 minutes each), available 
in both full color and black and 
white. 


All these series are available in 
filmstrips also. Your films depart- 
ment is ready to help you set up 
a released time program. 


Book of Acts Series 


0. 


LEMENTARY 


| Bate Eastern Region of the 
American Lutheran Education 
Association extends across the con- 
tinental United States from the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts to the Rocky 
Mountains. The elementary schools 
in the region show signs of change 
within the past school year, 1961-62. 


Construction and Remodeling 


Countless prayers, hours of long- 
range planning, and the sacrificial 
giving of time and money have 
gone into a number of construction 
projects. The 108-year-old school at 
St. John Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been experiencing two years of 
school construction. 

A face-lifting program has been 
completed at St. Peter’s School in 
Sanborn, N. Y. A red brick exterior 
plus modern entrances have been 
added to the building. 

On October 8, 1961, a dedication 
service was held in Blue Island, IIl., 
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CHOOLS | By Rutu M. Laass 


after an extensive addition and re- 
modeling of the school. Their three 
level structure now houses nine 
standardized classrooms, school and 
Sunday school offices, a health room, 
a scout room, and storage areas. A 
covered bridge now joins the church 
and the school building. 

Plans for the future are being 
realized at Cross Lutheran Schools, 
Pigeon, Mich. By September two 
30’x26’ classrooms are scheduled for 
completion and use. 


Years of Service 

From the new we skip back in 
time to recall schools celebrating 
their years of dedicated work for 
the Lord. Solomon Lutheran School, 
Woodville, Ohio, observed its cen- 
tennial in May. January 20, 1862, 
is the date the school began. To re- 
call the century of Christian serv- 


Miss Laabs is secretary of the American 
Lutheran Education Association. 
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News from the Eastern Region 


ice a plaque was placed on the 
newly constructed pedestal for the 
old bell reading, “With Glory to 
God for 100 Years of Christian 
Education.” 


Curriculum Items 


Many of our schools have varied 
programs of study by utilizing the 
resources available in the com- 
munity. St. Paul’s School, Waverly, 
Iowa, has a foreign language en- 
richment program. Wartburg Col- 
lege student teachers receive their 
apprentice training in this Lutheran 
elementary school. 

In Deshler, Neb., the students are 
active in community projects and 
service. Their many activities in- 
cludes student cooperation in shovel- 
ing snow from the walks. They per- 
form other services for widows and 
aged people. Their Christian serv- 
ice has been recognized by the Lin- 
coln Journal. 


Faculty Changes 


A Wartburg graduate, Curtis Pe- 
ters, assumes the principalship at 
the more-than-a-century-old school 
in Watertown, Wis. 

After three years of service at 
Blue Island, Ill., Duane Pries will 
become principal at St. Paul’s 
School, Michigan City, Ind. Lester 
Happel, a junior high instructor at 
St. Paul’s School, Waverly, Iowa, 
will assume Mr. Pries’ position in 
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After serving three years as 
teacher-principal at Zion Luther- 
an School, Muscatine, Iowa, Ruth 
Laabs will teach the 7th and 8th 
grades at Solomon School, Wood- 
ville, Ohio. Mary Ann Kuntz has 
been engaged as the 2nd and 3rd 
grade teacher at Solomon School. 


Invitation Extended 


The American Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association invites all ALC 
congregations having schools offer- 
ing kindergarten and any of the 
12 grades to join the association and 
gain the many benefits and _ publi- 
cations offered. 

Texas, Florida, and Alabama have 
kindergartens, primarily. We al- 
ways rejoice when a kindergarten 
develops into a Lutheran elemen- 
tary school. Many churches operate 
Christian kindergartens but are un- 
known to ALEA. Will you let us 
know who you are? 

Did you know that our nation’s 
Capital has a Lutheran kinder- 
garten? Bethany Church gives daily 
kindergarten instruction to 25 pu- 
pils. In 1961 Faith Church, Arling- 
ton, Va., started a pre-kindergarten, 
kindergarten and first grade day 
school. 

Certainly not all Eastern Region 
news items reached the writer’s 
desk. Yet these are included to show 
that the Lord never ceases to bless 
us whether our school appears great 
or small in the eyes of the world. 
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UBLICATION of “The New 

Testament with Pictures,” a new, 
profusely illustrated large-size paper- 
back edition in the King James Ver- 
sion to sell for one dollar, has been 
announced by the American Bible 
Society (ABS). A similar edition in 
Spanish has been published simul- 
taneously. 


The project required more than 
ten years to develop and is hailed 
as a milestone by ABS officials. The 
Testament was produced by roto- 
gravure, has 259 pages, 814”x11”, 
and contains 566 photographs, nine 
maps, and six diagrams to illustrate 
and clarify various passages in the 
light of recent archaeological and 
historical stories. The cover is lam- 
inated for durability, of modern de- 
sign, and printed in six colors. 


The volume’s low cost and its 
many illustrations are expected to 
bring about widespread distribu- 
tion, ABS officials say. 


Research and planning for the new 
edition was begun in 1950 by the 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert Darlington, now 
a consultant to the ABS, but then 
its treasurer. Dr. Darlington feared 
that war or accident might destroy 
certain records of biblical times and 
undertook to gather the pictures. 


The pictures include a record of 
inscriptions, statues, temples, and 
cities of biblical times. The Corinth 
Canal, started by Nero with Jewish 
slaves, the pavement where Christ 
stood before Pilate, excavations of 
the palace of Herod Agrippa at 
Jericho, the mounds of Lystra and 
Derbe—all places and things Jesus 
and his disciples and Paul saw— 
are shown. 
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“These pictures make Christ’s 
world live for children,’ Dr. Dar- 
lington points out. 

A preliminary volume, called 
“The Good News,” in hard cover 
form and containing portions partly 
in the King James Version and 
partly in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, was published in 1955. The 
new edition is entirely in the King 
James Version and sells at a lower 
price because it is a paperback. 

For ease in reading, the text is 
arranged in paragraph form with- 
out chapter and verse markings. 
Many of the photographs are of 
geographical areas and _ objects 
which are virtually unchanged since 
the lifetime of Jesus and the apos- 
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with 
Pictures 


ABS photos 


tles. Twenty-one photographs were 
made from the air. Closeups were 
taken .of such items as mosaics, 
statues, manuscripts, wall paint- 
ings, glassware and coins. 

For some photographs, lengthy 
negotiations, sometimes lasting as 
long as three years, were needed. 
One such picture was of the small 
volcanic island of Patmos, where 
John wrote the Book of Revelation. 
It required the permission of the air 
ministries of the British and Greek 
governments, the Greek Informa- 
tion Service and the U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Pastors, students, teachers, and 
other biblical scholars are expected 
to find the new edition of value 
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because of its special sources and 
reference materials. Travelers, too, 
may find that it provides an excel- 
lent guide to points of interest. 


Dr. Darlington searched the 
Louvre and consulted with scholars 
in the School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, the American Academy in 
Rome, and the School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. He also dealt 
with museums and_ photographers 
throughout America. 


Typical of the illustrations is the 
Pool of Siloam, where Jesus healed 
the blind man by directing him, 
“Go, wash in the Pool of Siloam.” 
There are pictures of Caesarea, Si- 
don, Cyprus, Myra, Clauda, Syra- 
cuse, and St. Paul’s Bay at Malta, 
where Paul journeyed by ship, with 
drawings of the kinds of ships he 
sailed and the coins he used. 

The publication of the Spanish 
edition is considered particularly 
significant at this time because Span- 
ish is second only to English in 
use in this country, and there is a 
growing demand for the Bible. 

As part of the project, ABS has 
been issuing separate books of the 
New Testament with pictures since 
1951. These illustrated portions have 
now been published in English, 
Portuguese, Japanese, Spanish, Ko- 
rean, Modern Greek, and Arabic. 

ABS has distributed more than a 
half-billion copies of Scriptures since 
it was founded in 1816. It is one of 
the oldest missionary societies in the 
world. Over 55 Protestant denomi- 
nations are represented on its Ad- 
visory Council. ABS headquarters 
are at 450 Park Avenue, New York 
225s 
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Courses 


By R. A. VocELEY 


N°? YOU may not volunteer to 
be a field test congregation.” 
That sounds like a very unapprecia- 
tive statement. Ordinarily we would 
welcome volunteers and even seek 
them. However the purpose of the 
field test requires more than vol- 
unteer congregations. 


Field Test Areas 
The field test of the junior high- 


confirmation and the senior high 
material requires that our regional 
or district directors make several 
visits to the field test congregations 
and be available for consultation. 

Since the field test also involves 
a leadership conference, the congre- 
gations were grouped by areas. This 
particular field test has been limited 
to nine areas in the church. They 
are: Baltimore, Md.; Racine, Wis.; 
Montevideo and Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Grand Forks and Williston, 
N. D.; Saskatoon, Sask., Canada; 
San Francisco, Calif.; and Austin, 
Wexas: 


Field Test Congregations 

Since we wanted the congrega- 
tions to be representative in size, 
age, type, and location, our reocarcht 
director determined a procedure of 
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random selection within these areas. 
Those congregations which were 
chosen by a limited random sample 
were then invited to participate in 
the field test and were informed of 
the various requirements. 


The congregations were informed 
that the field test for the junior 
high-confirmation material would 
last for three years. They were in- 
formed that the leaders should send 
in regular evaluation forms for 
every lesson, mark their teacher’s 
guides for every lesson, and return 
all the pupil’s workbooks and the 
teacher’s guides at the close of each 
unit. Since this means extra work 
and involves some problems in ad- 
ministration, the decision for par- 
ticipating in the field test was to be 
made by the official board or com- 
mittees of the congregation. 


Field Test Limitations 


Sufficient congregations are in- 
volved to provide a representative 
sampling of all of our congrega- 
tions. Only enough are involved to 
provide reports that can be accurate- 
ly analyzed. Beyond a certain num- 
ber it would not be possible for our 
staff to analyze reactions effective- 
ly. If only the most favorably in- 
clined congregations _ participated, 
we might receive biased reactions 
and not discover certain weakness 
in the material or procedures. 


Even before the teachers begin 
to turn in their reports according 
to schedule, we want to thank them 
on behalf of thousands of teachers, 
and eventually hundreds of thou- 
sands of pupils, for their service 
to the church. 
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Using Assembly Periods 


| Fie graders are generally wide 
awake and ready for anything 
that suggests some action and an op- 
portunity to participate. The 54 
fifth graders at Trinity Church, 
Bismarck, N. D., are no exception. 

Sunday school classes are con- 
ducted during all three of the morn- 
ing worship services at Trinity. One 
advantage is that we are able to 
use one of the parish house assem- 
bly rooms just for fifth graders. 
The 54 are divided into five classes. 

Our opening service is limited 
to 15 minutes with the remaining 
45 minutes for class sessions. As 
supervisor, I’m responsible for these 
assembly periods. It’s been a chal- 
lenge to make them interesting and 
worthwhile. Incidentally, there are 
more than twice as many boys as 
girls in the group. 

In March I used the opening 
assemblies to acquaint the fifth 
graders with the world mission 
program of the ALC. Della Olson, 
director of Sunday School at Home, 
who is a member of our congre- 
gation and a substitute teacher in 


Mrs. Nelson has been teaching fifth 
graders at Trinity Church, Bismarck, N. 
D., for nine years. 
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to Teach 
World 


Missions 


By Mrs. Evanper NeELson 


our department, took the photos 
which accompany this brief report. 
The pictures can explain how the 
fifth graders participated. 

Is there a better time to learn of 
world missions than when we are 
young? Even a simple map game 
can relate the scope of the work 
and lay the foundation for future 
concern. Next March I plan to do 
something similar. However I want 
to start with the beautiful map the 
Division of World Missions has 
made available. 
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Where is Taiwan? The children are finding the last four of 
our mission fields. Greg soon locates Taiwan, attaching the 
heart with the ribbon, connecting it to the “home heart." 


Who wants to help find the mission fields? While Sally points 
to the hearts, others supply the names. Even our brief "game 
of hearts" has had results. 
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Why does our church reach out to these faraway places? 
Wanda has located Matthew 28:19, 20 in her Bible and is 
reading it aloud to the others. 


How can we help in world missions? Prayer for missions is 
one way. With Bradley leading, heads are bowed as we ask 
God to bless our missionaries. 


es 
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ARO. year of study and 
activity for Junior Lutherans 
will soon begin. Are your juniors 
looking forward to the coming 
year’s work? Much depends on what 
we as leaders do to create a desire 
to be a part of the Junior Lutheran 
program. Here are some sugges- 
tions: 


Arouse Interest 

Send each junior an invitation 
through the mail. A card, “Wanted: 
Junior Lutheran Investigators!” is 
available for your use. 

At the same time inform the par- 
ents that you desire their coopera- 
tion. Use the card, “Wanted: You 
the Parents!” Quantities of bot 
cards are available free upon re- 
quest from the Department of Par- 
ish Education. 

Ask the juniors and others to help 
you gather materials for an inter- 
esting display. (See the teacher’s 
guide for The Bible for All Peo- 
ple, page 11.) 

Ask several juniors to make a 
poster and display it where it can 
be seen by the congregation. Sug- 
gest that the juniors look at their 
invitation card and the cover of 
the workbook, The Bible for All 
People, for ideas to illustrate their 
poster. 


Plan a Good Beginning 

An interesting filmstrip to use 
with The Bible for All People 
(junior) and The Singing Secret 
(primary) is “The Bible Around 


Mrs. Osten is director of junior edu- 


cation in the Department of Parish Edu- 


cation. 
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Junior 
Lutheran 


the World.’ This filmstrip, 53 
frames in color, is available at 
all Augsburg Publishing House 
branches and affiliate distributors. 
It is priced at $6.00. 

“The Bible Around the World” 
tells the story of how the Bible is 
translated, printed, taught, and dis- 
tributed in the world. The film- 
strip 1s divided into seven sections 
which makes it possible to use one 
section at a time. A reading script 
is provided. 

The first section, entitled “Mine 
to Own—Mine to Share” consists 
of ten frames. Show this part at 
the beginning of your first session. 
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NEWS 


By Exrxta M. Osten 


Then ask, “How do you suppose 
these people got their Bibles in their 
own language?” The primary group 
should now go to their class to 
hear the first story of The Singing 
Secret. Juniors will begin their in- 
vestigation by taking up the first 
session in their workbook. 

The other sections of the filmstrip 
can be used throughout the course 
by fitting each section into a session 
dealing with a similar topic. 


Use a Map 

A beautiful world map, 50x38’, 
printed in four colors on tough, 
flexible, plastic paper, has been made 
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available by the Division of World 
Missions. This map shows the mis- 
sion fields of the American Luther- 
an Church in their geographical 
setting. Interesting facts about each 
field are included on the map. It 
is priced at $3.50. (See LuTHERAN 
Tracuer, July 1962, page 29.) 
This new map is a fine teaching 
tool and should be used in the Jun- 
ior Lutheran and Sunday school 
classes. It is available at the world 
missions office and at all Augsburg 
Publishing House branches. 


Show Pictures 

Did your congregation get a set 
of the large mission pictures avail- 
able from the world missions office? 
One set is offered without charge 
to each congregation. Make use of 
these fine pictures as you talk about 
our mission fields in connection with 


The Bible for All People. 


Plan Worthwhile Activities 


What makes an activity worth- 
while to a junior? When it is use- 
ful to him. It may help him de- 
velop some skill, for example, learn- 
ing how to find Bible references 
quickly. Or, it may give him the 
opportunity to look for some facts 
and report them. Or, it may give 
him a chance to make something (a 
sketch, a drawing, a bookmark, a 
plaque) for the class or for himself. 


Why not have a chat with the 
Sunday school teacher who teaches 
the same juniors. Tell him some- 
thing about the course you are go- 
ing to teach. Ask him to tell you 
something about the lessons the jun- 
iors will be studying in Sunday 
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school. Plan together some activi- 
ties you can undertake to help jun- 
iors develop some skills in using 
their Bibles. Think how meaningful 
it will be to the juniors if both of 
you work together! 


Attend the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Meetings 

This coming year Sunday school 
teachers in the ALC will be study- 
ing The Faith We Teach. Each 
month they will study some doc- 
trine which relates to the lessons 
they will be teaching. How impor- 
tant that you study these doctrines 
with them! Juniors ask questions on 
weekdays as well as on Sundays, 
you know. Here again you and the 
Sunday school teacher can work 


hand in hand. 


Promote Our Mission Project 
All the children of the ALC are 


invited to join in a special mission 
project this fall. It is for our field 
in Nigeria. Your Junior Lutheran 
group can do some special work 
for this project. They can prepare 
a bulletin board display for the 
Sunday school. They can prepare 
some brief news items to report to 
their Sunday school. They can make 
a stand-up scene, draw maps, and 
mount pictures found in our church 
magazines. 

Plan with your Junior Lutherans 
how you can increase the interest 
of the whole congregation in our 
mission in Nigeria. 

You can have an exciting and 
worthwhile program with your Jun- 
ior Lutherans. Help them off to a 
good start! 
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Paris 


Eoucation 


Pus 


By R. A. VocELEy 


ALREe suggestion was made in the 
survey issue of Parish Educa- 
tion Plans, “Study the Parish Edu- 
cation Month material. See the Lu- 
THERAN TEACHER.” This is it! 


The "Bible Storytime" Schedule 


The principal or superintendent 
of the preschool department should 
have this release. If you are that 
person, ask your pastor or super- 
intendent for it. If you want an 
extra copy, write to the Department 
of Parish Education. 

Consider the use of the Bible 
Storytime Survey, Year II, with 
your teachers in departmental meet- 
ings. 

Discuss how you will use the 
Parent’s Manual and how you can 
help the parents of the preschool 
children. 

Will you have one meeting this 
fall for all parents in your depart- 
ment? 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Will you plan one meeting at 
the beginning of each unit of les- 
sons, discussing at that meeting 

the purpose of the unit, 

your plans for class activities, 

what parents can do at home? 

Some parents may want to meet 
every week and discuss the lesson 
text and home activities. 

At least it is possible to main- 
tain contact with the parents with 
an occasional mailing. 


Nursery. Roll Information 


The responsibility for the nursery 
roll is placed with the Sunday 
school and the parish education 
committee. All information neces- 
sary for the 1962-63 school year is 
summarized in the survey issue of 
Parish Education Plans. 


Nigeria 

Our missionary education centers 
this fall on our mission field in Ni- 
geria. It is also an opportunity for 
practicing some stewardship. Sev- 
eral resources for the superintend- 
ent, sample tracts, and an order 
blank were included in the Parish 
Education Month mailing. 

The Church Papers for Young 
Lutherans are also carrying informa- 
tion about our mission fields. Plan 
to use these resources. 


Parish Education Month Material 


This includes a manual, a poster, 
two tracts, the recognition folder, 
and the parish education service 
suggested for this year. 

The manual explains the purpose 
underlying various resources. 

When will you have your parish 
education service? 
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How will you encourage more 
Bible study by more people? 


Curriculum Materials 


Have you selected the lesson ma- 
terials for the 1962-63 school year? 

A sound filmstrip, “What Is Best 
for You?” is now available to help 
committees and teachers select cur- 
riculum materials. The filmstrip is 
free upon request from your re- 
gional or district director or from 
the Department of Parish Education. 

Notice the lessons in Bible Story- 
time Year II, the units in American 
Uniform Series Year I, and the new 
Grade 8 course, “Good News”’—all 
are listed on the 1962-63 chart, “The 
Teaching Materials of the American 
Lutheran Church,” which was in- 
serted in the May issue. 


Adult Christian Education 


This brochure is a compilation 
of several resources. Your commit- 
tee should take a long look at your 
own adult program in view of your 
potential. 


Church Papers for Young 
Lutherans 

In previous issues of Parish Edu- 
cation Plans the purpose of these 
church papers was explained. How 
can you use them in your congre- 
gation? Do your teachers realize 
what valuable helps they can be? 


Church Workers’ Institute 


Have you notified your teachers, 
prospective teachers, pastor, and 
superintendent about the dates and 
place for your Conference Church 
Workers’ Institute? 
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Do you know 

a family 

which does not get 
to Sunday school 
because of 


—distance? 

—road conditions? 

—extended illness? 

—physical handicap? 

—lack of concern by one 
parent? 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


is prepared to serve them. 


A parent may not only help 
children but take courses 
also. 


Write to 
Sunday School at Home 
418 E. Rosser Ave., Rm. 104 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

or 

Sunday School at Home 
Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute 
Outlook, Sask., Canada 


American Uniform Series 


By DoraLerE FresEMAN 


UNIT 9: THE CHURCH SPREADS IN ASIA AND IN EUROPE 


UNIOR, intermediate, and_par- 

ent’s class worksheets have out- 
line maps provided for use with 
this unit. Extra copies can be mime- 
ographed without much difficulty. 
We will assume that teachers have 
looked ahead far enough to make 
plans for using these maps. 

More interest can be aroused and 
more knowledge gained as pupils 
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learn by working with and not by 
looking at a large map. Let each 
pupil discover, trace, and mark each 
step and each stop made by the mis- 
sionaries. There are three additional 
maps in the back of the Parent- 
Teacher's Guide. 


Mrs. Freseman teaches at Emmanuel 
Church, Salem, Ohio, where her husband 


serves as pastor. 
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Lesson 44—The First Missionary 
Journey 

If lesson time will permit some 
extra activity, this unit gives a good 
opportunity for a character sketch 
of Paul. A portion each week can 
be interesting to the class, assigning 
portions of Paul’s life to various 
members. One could speak of his 
home-life as a boy in Tarsus; an- 
other can tell who his parents and 
forefathers probably were. 

The date of Paul’s birth is un- 
known. We know little of his fam- 
ily except that he had one sister 
(Acts 23:16). If Paul belonged to 
the upper class, as his Roman citi- 
zenship would imply, he must have 
had access to the schools, the arts, 
and the culture of his time. 

The statement that he was 
brought up in Jerusalem (Acts 22:3) 
and that he was a young man there 
(Acts 7:58) at the death of Stephen 
lead us to believe that he left Tarsus 
at an early age. 

Searching out some details about 
the life of Paul can be an effective 
activity with sixth graders, older 
children, and adults. Have books 
on hand where this information can 
be found. Assign tasks to various 
pupils. Your pastor may have refer- 
ences which are not available in 
your church library. Your Bible dic- 
tionary and Bible encyclopedia can 
supply much information. Magazine 
articles often are helpful. 


Lesson 45—The First Church 
Convention 

There was great dissension about 
receiving Gentile converts into the 
church. Should circumcision be a 
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requirement? The matter could not 
be settled quickly enough by the ex- 
change of letters; a meeting was 
called. All the apostles, elders, and 
leaders of the church were to meet 
in Jerusalem 

There were without doubt many 
warm greetings and prayers of 
praise, thanksgiving, and_ interces- 
sion offered before the business at 
hand was brought to the floor. 
These were great and _ intelligent 
men. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this was a well ordered 
and dignified meeting. Peter, Paul, 
and Barnabas rose to bear witness 
to the miracles and wonders that 
God had allowed them to work in 
bringing Gentiles to Christ. 

The missionaries and the fields 
in which they labored were all 
named. It seemed best that one 
man be the overseer; James was 
chosen to be the head of the church 
in Jerusalem. 


Some comparisons to the ALC 
convention to be held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., October 18-24, 1962, can be 
valuable at this point. Our church 
officials, 500 clergymen, and 500 lay- 
men will gather for the first bien- 
nial General Convention of the 
American Lutheran Church. 

At the scheduled hour Dr. Fred- 
rik A. Schiotz, president of our 2.3 
million member body, will call the 
convention to order. Greetings and 
words of welcome will be spoken. 

List for your class some of the 
important matters scheduled to 
come before the ALC General Con- 


vention. 


—The ALC’s membership in the 
World Council of Churches. 
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—The question of the relation- 
ship of the local congregation to 
the ALC will be discussed at a spe- 
cial evening program. 

—The proposed merger of the 
Lutheran Free Church with the 
ALC. 

—Changes in the ALC constitu- 
tion and bylaws proposed by several 
of the districts. 

Remind your class about the re- 
ports of the various divisions and 
boards of the church which will be 
submitted to the General Conven- 
tion: theological education, higher 
education, parish education, Ameri- 
can missions, world missions, chari- 
ties, stewardship, etc. 

Some comparisons might be made 
on the chalkboard, comparing and 
contrasting the first church conven- 
tion recorded in the Book of Acts 
and the first biennial convention of 
the ALC. How has the business and 
work of the organized church grown 
in the intervening years? How are 
the two conventions similar? 


Lesson 44—Journey to Philippi 


Each departmental teacher’s guide 
supplies much help and information 
on the lesson text, covering Paul’s 
second missionary journey. We must 
also remember that one of the im- 
portant purposes of this unit is to 
help us become better acquainted 
with the letters of Paul. How can 
we inspire and encourage the daily 
reading of these letters on the part 
of our pupils? 

1. Assign an epistle or portion 
of an epistle for reading during the 
week with the promise of a short 
quiz on the following Sunday. The 
quiz can be oral in the form of a 
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spelling bee. On another occasion 
you can mimeograph a brief quiz 
with multiple choice, blanks to be 
filled in, true-false questions, and 
the like. 

2. Choose teams with each team 
preparing questions which the other 
will answer. Reverse the procedure 
for the following Sunday with the 
next assignment. 

3. Have “buddy competitions.” 
Let the class members choose part- 
ners, set a time limit, and see who 
can finish reading all Paul’s epistles 
first. 

4. As part of daily devotions, 
parts of the epistles can be assigned 
for reading. 

What about the time element in 
class? This is an important problem, 
but so is the enthusiasm for indi- 
vidual reading and studying of the 
Word. These suggestions for extra 
reading need take only seven to 
10 minutes of class time. 


Lesson 47—Thessalonica and Berea 


The church at Thessalonica was 
composed mostly of Gentiles. Perse- 
cutions were serious against these 
followers of Christ. But in spite of 
all their trials, the church grew. 
Paul said the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians were examples to all believers. 

The preaching of the second com- 
ing of Christ was misunderstood in 
two ways by these people: They sup- 
posed that believers who died before 
Christ should come again would not 
get to the glorious heaven. Others 
thought of the second coming as be- 
ing immediate. They were literally 
awaiting the coming of Christ and 
refused to work at daily tasks. 

When some of the people in 
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Thessalonica heard for the first time 
that Christ was coming again they 
were ready and eager to be with 
Christ. We have heard about his 
second coming all our lives. Are 
we ready and eager for him to 
come as he has promised? 

Paul answers many questions 
about the resurrection of the dead 
and the life everlasting in his two 
letters to the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians. We as teachers must give 
these concepts of our faith a proper 
emphasis. Young children must 
learn about these promises of God 


very early in their young lives. 

Mr. Samuel Nelson, an experi- 
enced worker with the American 
Bible Society, has said, “There is 
a passage of Scripture which has 
attracted children of all lands. It 
is the victorious story of the resur- 
rection. When I start to read the 
story of Easter I never fail to won- 
der at their attention. When I ask 
them if they had ever heard this 
story before, the answer is always 
something like this, “No, I have 
never heard it, but how beautiful 
it is! Please don’t stop reading!’ ” 


Augsburg Graded Series 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Exra M. Osten 


The following is a calendar for the 1962-63 school 
year, bringing the Christmas and Easter lesson materials 
into use at the appropriate time in the Christian year. 
Those using the Grade | material, "About God and 
Me," should follow the schedule for ''September start’ 
or "October start,'’ according to the plans made for 


their school. 


LESSON NUMBER 


DATE Grade | Grade 2 Grade 3 
Sept. Start Oct. Start 
September 
2, | 50 | 3 
16 Z 5| 2 4 
Ze 3 oy 3 S) 
30 4 | 4 6 
October 
7 5 2 5 7 
14 6 3 6 8 
2| 7 4 7 9 
28 8 IS) 8 10 
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31 


32 


November 
4 


December 
2 
9 
16 
D3 
30 


January 
6 
13 
20 
Di 


February 


9 6 
10 7 
I | 8 
Review 9 
Unit 4 Unit 4 
Unit 4 Unit 4 
Unit 4 Unit 4 
Unit 4 Unit 4 
Unit 4 Unit 4 
17 10 
18 | 
19 17 
20 18 
2| 19 
22 20 
23 2| 
24 22 
25 23 
26 24 
30 25 
31 26 
27 27 
28 28 
29 29 
By 30 
33 3| 
34 32 
35 33 
36 34 
37 35 
—>— 


") 
10 
lI 


Review 


12 
13 
14 
15 
17 


35 
36 
2| 


Review 


32 
33 
34 


Review 


18 
WW 
23 
24 


2 
26 
20 
22. 
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Bible Storytime 


By Herren PEpERSON 


UMMER will be over before you 

know it and the fall schedules 
will begin. Before this happens we 
will be teaching the last two units 
of Bible Storytime Year I. This 
then should be a good time to take 
a look at what has been happening 
in our classes during the year. 

“Evaluate” is the word we use 
for this process. I was surprised not 
to be able to find “evaluate” in the 
first three dictionaries I looked at. 
But there was another word listed 
which did catch my eye—evade. 
The meanings for “evade” (neglect, 
ignore, violate, excuse, quibble) 
made me stop and think. 

What could be neglected? How 
about these: personal study on my 
own level, prayer, knowing my 
pupils, lesson preparation, teacher 
training, trying new ideas. 

What could be ignored? How 
about the age characteristics of the 
children, their differences, their 
needs, suggestions in the teacher’s 
guide that take extra time, or those 
I just don’t care to try? 

What could be violated? Some 
of the rules set up for our church 
school, such as coming late, being 
absent without a substitute, ex- 
pecting someone else to clean up 
the mess. 

Since the word “evade” seems to 
accentuate the negative, let’s use 
the word “evaluate” to bring out 
the positive. 

Did I enjoy teaching this age 
group? Why? Were the children 
usually eager to come? What ses- 
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sions seemed to be the most satis- 
fying to the teacher? To the chil- 
dren? What made these satisfying? 

What methods did I use? What 
activities? Did I vary them? Who 
did most of the talking, the teacher 
or the children? Were there op- 
portunities for sharing and conver- 
sation during the class? Have there 
been changes in the characteristics 
of the children? 


Units 10 and I 

Units 10 and 11 are both based 
on the life of Moses. The sessions 
of these units have very definite 
purposes. Be sure to read _ these. 
Then note how each session plan 
attempts to fulfill the purpose. 

One of our greatest neglects in 
preparing our lessons is knowing 
why a certain story was chosen and 
what the session is purposed to do. 
Perhaps we could avoid creating 
false concepts if we ask, “What is 
the purpose of the session and how 
shall I help the children to under- 
stand?” 

A quick survey of the two units 
reveals the following suggestions 
for related activities: help teacher, 
play with doll and basket, play “Fol- 
low the Leader,” finger plays, ex- 
perience stories, play the story, play- 
make situations, diorama, imagi- 
nary stories and review of stories 
and Bible verses. 


Mrs. Pederson is principal of the pre- 
school department at University Lutheran 
Church of Hope, Minneapolis. 
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Dear Nate: 


Sometimes I think August is the 
best month of the year. August is 
just a month. There are no _holi- 
days or festivals to be celebrated 
except those of our own making. 
August doesn’t even have a disease 
to campaign for or a tag day. It’s a 
pretty good month. 

I like the D’ve-had-my-vacation- 
already feeling in August myself. 
Many things have slowed down by 
that time anyway; I’d rather take 
my vacation when things are busy. 
August is a good time to take a 
deep breath and exhale slowly. 

I’ve always enjoyed going to 
church in August. There’s some- 
thing comfortable about worship- 
ping on a summer’s morning with 
a soft breeze coming through the 
open church windows. The wor- 
shippers look more comfortable in 
lighter clothes. The service seems to 
have a more leisurely pace. Even 
the hymns seem more comfortable. 

Sunday school sessions have a 
different feeling too. You’ve never 
had sessions during the summer; 
you don’t know what you’re miss- 
ing. The casual air in the classes 
in our church have been wonderful 
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opportunities for teaching. | would- 
n't miss them. 

Our education committee meet- 
ing in August is a good one too. 
In June and July we have a tremen- 
dous amount of business to discuss. 
The new school year, new curric- 
ulum possibilities, new staff mem- 
bers to be recruited and called; plans 
for using the new leadership course 
to be made—all these are well on 
their way in August. I expect that 
our August meeting will be con- 
cerned with seeing that all the pro- 
posals for the fall are being carried 
out as planned. 

August also means there’s still 
time to do something if it appears 
that someone is falling down on 
the job. I don’t always work under 
the law that whatever can go wrong 
will go wrong, but it doesn’t hurt to 
check up on things ahead of time. 
You can’t escape people falling 
down on the job—especially during 
August. 

Perhaps there’s more to August 
than meets the eye. Is it that there 
are fewer distractions? Does it mean 
that we can put a little more time 
and effort into the things we con- 
sider important? Is it possible that 
the following months of the year 
will be better “working months” 
because August has provided a good 
opportunity to stand off and look 
at what we’re about to do? 


Of course the easy way out is 
to say August means “dog days.” 
That’s a good excuse for doing lit- 
tle or nothing. 

Yours, 
Puit 
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Teaching Children Kit 


Four filmstrips to use with those 
who teach and work with children 
in the church school—aimed pri- 
marily at teachers of primary and 
junior children. (Family Films) 
47A Helping Children Pray 
(47 frames—10 minutes) 
47B Helping Children Worship 
(53 frames—I0 minutes) 
47C Helping Children Grow 
in Stewardship 
(40 frames—I0 minutes) 
47D Helping Children Use the Bible 
(40 frames—I0 minutes) 
Kit of four filmstrips, 2 records and 


leader's guides $29.70 
Each color filmstrip $6.50 
Each 33!/5 rpm record $3.50 


Training Kit for Using 
Audio-Visuals in a Church 


A self contained, visualized course 
of study showing how to use audio- 
visuals effectively throughout your 
church. Recommended by leading 
authorities in the field. of Christian 
education. (Family Films) 
Why Use Audio-Visuals in Your Church? 
How to Use Filmstrips in Your Church 
How to Use Motion Pictures in Your 
Church 
How to Organize for Audio Visuals in 
Your Church 
Kit of four filmstrips, 2 records, 4- 
minute 16mm film, guide $16.50 


“Helping Children Pray” 


and other 
Teacher Training 
Filmstrips 


The Moody Teacher Training Film- 
strip package is valuable in begin- 
ning an initial training program or 
as an aid in courses already estab- 
lished. Pastors, Sunday school su- 
perintendents and Christian educa- 
tion leaders have found this ma- 
terial challenging, inspiring, and 
practical in presenting the basic 
teaching principles. 


Successful Teaching 

Eight lessons presenting the prin- 
ciples of successful Sunday school 
teaching. In color. 


Set of 8 filmstrips, 4 records, man- 
ual and sample lesson outline $48.50 


Know Your Child 


Eight lessons presenting the men- 
tal, physical, and spiritual growth 
and differences of the various age 
groups. In full color. 


Set of 8 filmstrips, 4 records, man- 
ual and sample lesson outline $48.50 


Order from your nearest branch of 


Augsburg 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 

2001 Third Ave., Seattle |, Wash. 

26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alta., Canada 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


No. A2l1 


Our hope 
IN SORROW 


No. A2l 


No. A212 


ASSORTMENT NO. 62 


5 Birthday - No. A2I 

4 Convalescent - 2 each No. A27, No. A29 
2 Sympathy - | each No. A210, No. A212 
2 Anniversary - No. A26 

| Christian Remembrance - No. A25 

| In Memoriam - No. A2ll 


Assortment No. 62 
15 cards, $2.00 


Individual cards, each, I5c¢ 


Order from your nearest branch 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
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-e AS A matter of fact 


The new Nursery Birthday Greeting Kit will be ready for use this fall. 
The kit contains a nursery roll enrollment card and three birthday 
greeting cards, to be sent on the first, second, and third birthdays 
of the child. 


The enrollment card explains the meaning of the nursery roll in the 
congregation. The first birthday card emphasizes the meaning and 
effect of singing to the child; the second card, the importance of 
praying with the child; and the third card, the purpose of a church 
school class for three-year-olds. 


Pastors, superintendents, and education committees should use the 
report forms provided by the Department of Parish Education when 
sending in a list of the people who have completed work in teacher 
training courses in their parish. Using the report forms provided 
will help the department when issuing. certificates. The report forms 
are free upon request and may be secured from the Department 
of Parish Education, 422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Space for ten names is provided on each form. 


Those who take courses for credit have been asked to keep their 
own records. Details of the requirements for a First Certificate, 
a Certificate of Progress, or a Diploma will be found on the back 
of the credit card. 


A series of Field Test Leadership Conferences have been held to help 
the 60 congregations participating to prepare for field testing new 
junior high-confirmation and senior high curriculum materials. Three 
groups from each congregation have been trained at each Field 
Test Leadership Conference: research representatives from each 
congregation, the pastors using the junior high-confirmation cur- 
riculum, and teachers of senior high classes. 


Liaison between the field test congregations and the department 
are the regional and district directors of parish education. The 
regional and district directors will be responsible for assisting 
those who are conducting field tests and for helping them sub- 
mit their reports. 


The writers for Year Il of the new junior high-contirmation curriculum 
materials are hard at work. Some of them will be pilot testing 
their units in a local situation. These materials will be field tested 
beginning in the fall of 1963. 
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Gy" upon a time there was 
an eight-page weekly paper 
called THe Lurueran Tracuer. In 
1926, in response to numerous re- 
quests for a weekly paper for teach- 
ers, the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America authorized its publica- 
tion. In the first year it had a cir- 
culation of 4,500—not bad for a con- 
stituency of 11,300 teachers. 
Twenty years later a poll was 
taken of the 15,000 subscribers. A 


majority were in favor of changing 
the publication from a weekly to a 
monthly and changing the format 
to a 32-page pocket-size periodical. 
The readers were assured that, all 
things considered, the same amount 
of copy would be needed for the 
32-page monthly as was used for 
the 8-page weekly. THe LuTHEran 
TEAcHER has remained the same size 
ever since. 
Until this month! 


FOCUS 


on past history 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


with a look to the future 


Something new has been added. 
Eight pages, in fact. It may not 
seem like much of a change, but 
it does add 25°% more pages to the 
publication. 

So what? 

So many things! 

For one thing, the editor will 
have more room in which to work 
—more light and air, as we say. 

For another thing, more informa- 
tion can be provided the pastors, 
teachers, superintendents, adminis- 
trators, education committee mem- 
bers, and all the others who may 
have some responsibility in the edu- 
cation program of the parishes of 
the, ALC: 

When a family grows bigger it 
may need a little more room in the 
house. Sometimes a room can be 
built on. That’s about the situa- 
tion in our church. In the ALC 
we have almost 100,000 Sunday 
church school teachers and that 
doesn’t count vacation church school 
teachers, Christian day school teach- 
ers, education committee members, 
and many more. Our family activity 
has grown too. We need more room 
for all the things we want to do. 

Charter subscribers to Tue Lv- 
THERAN ‘TEACHER may remember 
what it was like in 1926. Then the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America already had a Board of 
Elementary Christian Education. 
The emphasis was in “promoting 
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the Christian nurture and training 
of the children in our church.” 
(The former ALC did not come 
into being until 1930 and had no 
director of parish education until 
1938.) 

When the editor explained the 
change in format in 1947 he wrote, 
“Before taking final action in the 
matter, the members of the Board 
of Parish Education [Note that the 
name had been changed!] consid- 
ered the possibility of a joint project 
with the American Lutheran Church 
and the Augustana Synod. While a 
joint teacher publication would be 
desirable, it was felt that it would 
be premature at this time.” In the 
meantime, the Board of Parish Edu- 
cation of the former ALC was co- 
operating with the Augustana publi- 
cation, The Church School Teacher. 

In September 1958 THe Luruer- 
AN TEACHER became the official pub- 
lication for the parish education 
boards of the merging churches. It 
was, in fact, the first of the many 
publications of the new ALC to 
make such a move. The 32 pages 
(plus cover) have been serving the 
parish education program ever since. 

Until this month! 

Tue Lutueran TracHer hopes 
to be at least 25°% more valuable to 
its 45,000 readers now that its size 
is increased. It will continue to be 
published for those who believe that 
the church must teach to live. 


What Bible Study 


Means 


to Me 


By Greta OpprE 


N A recent issue of LuTHERAN 

Tracuer the editor focused at- 
tention on the fact that 10 years 
have passed since the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Holy Bible was 
published. He wondered what hap- 
pened to the gift Bibles and those 
who received them in 1952, when 
over 3,000 communities in the 
United States paused to observe the 
publication of the new version. 

I was one of the recipients in my 
community. I wrote to the editor 
to tell him what happened to me. 
Now he has asked me to tell you 
what Bible study means to me. 

In 1963 I will have been a teacher 
for 50 years—in my Sunday school 
and in public schools. Being a teach- 
er I have lived in a world of books 
and the Book holds a primary place 
of importance in my world. 

There have been many answers 
given by great Christians to the 
question of why the Bible holds 
such place of supremacy, but I like 
this simple answer: It is the most 


Miss Oppe teaches at First Church, 
Galveston, Tex. 
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We've traveled together, that Bible and I, 

Through all kinds of weather, with smile or with sigh; 
Its friendship unchanging, my lamp and my guide. 
And still through life’s journey until the last sigh 


We'll travel together, my Bible and 1. 


powerful force for good in our lives. 
It is the power that permits the 
Holy Spirit to come into our lives 
and make us co-workers with God. 

Working in my church has made 
the Bible have a central, all-control- 
ling place in my life. Bible study 
has always had a fundamental place 
in my church. When I was a child 
we learned God’s Word not only in 
Sunday school, but we had a Mon- 
day Bible Hour after school. Then 
there was confirmation school, fol- 
lowed by Luther League when we 
learned leadership and_ fellowship, 
worship and friendship. There was 
always a Bible study program. 

When I was woman-grown, there 
came the women’s organizations and 
in former ALC, the Women’s Mis- 
stonary Outlook with its fine studies 
of the Bible. (Now the ALCW 
Scope continues the emphasis.) 

It has been my privilege to serve 
on education committees and plan 
Bible study programs. Singing in 
the choir was an added experience 
with God’s Word, for we followed 
the sermon texts in our anthems so 
often. Today Scripture sings itself 
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in my heart because the Word was 
in our songs. 

You cannot indulge in a lifetime 
of Bible study, as we can in our 
teacher training programs, without 
the impact of the Word on personal 
development, character, and con- 
duct. When I received my gift copy 
of the RSV, the citation read, “for 
her excellent character.” 

I received my first Bible when I 
was confirmed. Of course there was 
our family Bible before that, but I 
associated that copy with my moth- 
er. My father had died when I was 
six. There are other Bibles on my 
library shelves. You can understand 
that sometimes I prefer the King 
James Version. 

It was my confirmation Bible that 
saw me through my teens. It went 
to college with me. Its underlined 
passages bear witness to much 
study. It earned for me a diploma 
in religious education from the 
former ALC. 

But I cherish the RSV because it 
reminds me that I must nourish 
that “excellent characther” by a life- 
long devotion to God. 


Here Come the Parents 


HY don’t parents come to par- 

ent-teacher meetings? This is 
a question that has been asked by 
every pastor, superintendent, and 
church school teacher many, many 
times. Have there been successful 
meetings where the parents really 
attended? What attracted them? 
Was it an outstanding speaker, 
super de luxe refreshments, or an 
exciting topic? 

The pastor, the superintendent, 
and I sat down one evening to de- 
cide whether it was worth all the 
effort to promote a parent-teacher 
meeting. We had visions of pre- 
vious meetings where only a hand- 
ful of parents attended and most 
of them were also teachers. An ob- 
vious air of failure floated around 
during the entire evening. We evalu- 
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By Ricuarp W. STusBeE Sr. 


ated all past meetings of this kind 
and examined closely the topics, 
speakers, time of the year, conflict- 
ing programs in the community, and 
many other things. We could dis- 
cover no real flaw. 

Trying to discover the method 
used by other committees in past 
years, we became aware that only 
meager information was available 
regarding the planning stages of 
the parent-teacher meetings. Most 
of the programs in the past had 
resorted to the usual methods of 
sending a letter to the parents of 
the church school children, and a 
note to all the teachers reminding 
them to be present. After a lengthy 


Mr. Stubbe is lay assistant at Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Alden Terrace, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 
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discussion we were united in certain 
convictions regarding this year’s 
meeting. 


Preliminary Plans 


First of all, we had to convince 
the parents that we were really con- 
cerned about their children. If we 
could put this thought across we 
felt certain that the parents would 
come. Concern for each child had 
already been evidenced by the care 
with which the curriculum had 
been chosen, the willingness of the 
congregation to provide good facili- 
ties, and the dedication of our teach- 
ing staff. This concern had to be 
relayed to the parents. 

Secondly, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that every part of the program 
be outlined in great detail and then 
assigned to people who would carry 
it out. This might reduce the num- 
ber of the working force, but this 
would be all right if they would 
work. We tackled the basic prob- 
lems—getting the teachers to contact 
the parents, enlisting the aid of the 
children, providing an interesting 
program, and getting all the teach- 
ers to attend. Our theme, “Are there 
modern reasons for believing in the 
church?” should attract the parents, 
especially if we had a panel of 
teachers discuss the issue and allow 
time for questions. 


The Plans for the Evening 


We allowed five minutes each 
for the moderator who would intro- 
duce the subject, for each speaker 
on the panel, for the opening de- 
votions by the church school super- 
intendent, and for the greetings 
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from the lay assistant. The pastor 
was asked to use five minutes to 
summarize the thoughts expressed 
and bring the formal part of the 
program to a close. 

This solved another problem of 
the past, where programs seemed 
to go on and on. Even parents grow 
weary after the first hour. Our 
formal program was to take 65 
minutes and every precaution was 
taken to conclude on time. 

Following the formal program 
the parents would be invited to seek 
out the teachers of their children, 
who were grouped by departments 
in various sections of the church and 
the education building. Coffee and 
cake would be served to the parents 
in each department. 

Extra large signs were to be 
posted at each department location. 
The sign would indicate the name 
of the department, the grades in- 
volved, the ages of the children, 
and the names of the teachers. This 
should make it easy for the parents 
to find the teachers. 


The Panel Discussion 


With great care we went over 
the list of teachers to select those 
who would present the theme, “Are 
there modern reasons for believing 
in the church?” 

The theme was divided into the 
following parts: 

1. The church believes in and 
speaks about the eternal worth of 
every life. 

2. The church leads every life in 
the adventure of Christian living. 

3. The church maintains the con- 
science of the people. 


4. The church unites mankind 
in one family. 

5. The church cultivates the beau- 
tiful. 

Approaching the teachers who had 
been selected was the next step, but 
further preparation had to be made. 
We realized that one of the things 
that frightens people who are called 
upon to speak is the magnitude of 
the assigned theme. Some say they 
don’t know where to begin and 
where to stop. It seems many panels 
have speakers who tend to speak 
about what others have been as- 
signed. Often the last speaker feels 
that everything has already been 
said. The solution? Thought- 
starters! 

The pastor and his lay assistant 
rolled up their sleeves and began 


Left to right, Superintendent Carl 
Kramer, Pastor Hudson M. Clem- 
ents, and Lay Assistant Richard 
W. Stubbe Sr. review plans for 
ihe parent-teacher meeting. 


to prepare “thought-starters” for 
every phase of the theme. They 
jotted down key phrases or words 
within each phase of the theme, be- 
ing careful not to overlap the 
phrases and making sure that the 
suggestions were only starters and 
not completed thoughts. 

A special meeting was called 
with all those who had a speaking 
part invited. The mimeographed 
“thought-starters” were distributed. 
Here was an excellent opportunity 
for the speakers to share thoughts 
on each phase of the theme, even 
those not assigned to them partic- 
ularly. The “thought-starters” real- 
ly got them thinking and most of 
the participants had an outline of 
what they were going to say before 
the end of the meeting. 


Plans for Promotion 


Now we were ready for the pro- 
motional aspect of the program. A 
letter was sent to each teacher en- 
closing a duplicate list of his stu- 
dents with home addresses and 
phone numbers. 

The invitation to the parents pre- 
pared in the church office was not 
mailed out. Instead it was given to 
the teacher. Then when the teacher 
and the child had both signed it, 
the child took it home. 

The closing paragraph of the let- 
ter to the parents expressed the 
concern of the church for each one: 
“Your presence will mean much to 
your child and will also express 
your support of the serious chal- 
lenge of the church of Jesus Christ. 
Your child and I have signed this 
letter, expressing to you our high 
concern for this program.” Having 
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the child as well as the teacher sign 
the letter proved of real value as 
we later found out. 


Some Interesting Developments 


Some interesting things developed 
which we had not counted on when 
the teachers phoned the parents. 
Some parents had a child in each 
department of the church school 
and received as many as five invita- 
tions from five different teachers, 
sometimes in the same day. To fur- 
ther complicate matters, the five 
different teachers didn’t always 
reach the same parent. Parents 
ended up selling each other on the 
importance of attending the meet- 
ing. Teachers, who might not have 
been so eager to attend themselves, 
altered their plans when confronted 
by parents who were concerned and 
promised to come. 

Parents of those in the teacher 
training class promised to come as 
a witness to other parents that 
church school never really ends and 
that soon their children would be 
a part of the teaching staff. We 
had a good laugh when a teacher 
of an adult class jokingly told his 
class to invite their parents and 
found out later that some did attend 
and smilingly inquired about the be- 
havior of their children. 

Some parents said that even the 
pledge committee in the steward- 
ship campaign hadn’t given them 
any more attention. Now they were 
convinced that the church seemed 
interested in more than their money. 


Did the Parents Come? 


Some came 20 minutes to a half- 
hour early and found time to visit 
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the classrooms, talk to some of the 
teachers, and even assist in the prep- 
aration of the refreshments. Some 
men came directly from work in 
order not to miss the meeting. 

It was soon evident that as far 
as numbers were concerned the 
meeting was a success. Non-mem- 
ber families came in large numbers, 
anxious to show that they were in- 
terested in the spiritual development 
of their children. The excellent pres- 
entations of the speakers evoked 
admiration from the parents; the 
panel of teachers had convinced the 
parents that there are modern rea- 
sons for believing in the church. 


The fellowship hour spent in de- 
partments was valuable for both 
teacher and parent; time was pro- 
vided for getting acquainted and 
exchanging ideas. Parents promised 
to do all they could to encourage 
their child and help with study as- 
signments. Teachers went home and 
silently dedicated themselves anew 
to the task of teaching the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Why don’t parents attend parent- 
teacher meetings? They have to be 
convinced that the church is really 
concerned about their child. The 
planning committee added a few 
notes for the future as the eve- 
ning was evaluated. Parents’ man- 
uals should have been given to each 
family attending. Parents should 
have been encouraged to sign up 
for an adult class. Class work of 
the students should have been dis- 
played. The committee met for one 
last session, even though a brief one, 
to thank God that he had been able 
to use them in his kingdom. 


New Courses 


ESSON leaflets don’t come out 

of thin air. Neither do cur- 
riculum materials just grow, like 
Topsy. Although new courses for 
Sunday School at Home (SSAH) 
are a very small segment of the 
new curriculum planned for the 
American Lutheran Church, the 
curriculum process is somewhat the 
same. You may be surprized to learn 
what is involved in order to add 
or change a single course for SSAH. 
A course of study prepared for a 
correspondence Sunday school needs 
unique approaches. An understand- 
ing and awareness of special situa- 
tions is necessary. How do you write 
a lesson guide to be used for just 
one child? How do you prepare one 
that will fit the needs not only of 
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for 


isolated but also of handicapped and 
ill students? How do you plan ac- 
tivities for both a very active child 
and an entirely inactive one—with- 
in the same lesson? How do you 
prepare a lesson for one who can ex- 
press himself well at his own age 
level and one who may have speech 
difficulties? 

A writers’ conference provides 
part of the answer. To communi- 
cate an understanding of such needs, 
those who prepare lessons must 
meet together. Those who write 
need training in the techniques of 
preparing lessons for home study. 


Before the Writers' Conference 


First of all the writer must put 
himself in the position of the busy 
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Sunday School 
at Home soucc. 


mother or father upon whom the 
whole lesson depends. How is a 
writer to be led to an understand- 
ing of a child-parent situation so 
different from that in a regular 
Sunday school? The writer must 
also keep in mind the SSAH teach- 
er who needs to receive a parent 
or child report which will help 
evaluate the learning that has taken 
place in the home. 

Some advance preparation in the 
form of “experience learning” would 
help the writer prepare. Then writ- 
ers will experience as closely as pos- 
sible some actual SSAH situations. 


Miss Olson is director of Sunday School 
at Home and editor of the materials pre- 
pared for SSAH. 
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Margie Kleepe, Dawson, N. D., 
and her mother make a tape re- 
cording of a lesson to be studied 
at the SSAH writers’ conference. 
The recording helps the writers 
understand the problems and op- 
portunities of Sunday School at 
Home. 
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Left to right: Kindergarten writ- 
ers, Mrs. Norquist and Mrs. Kurth 
talk over plans with SSAH editor 


and director, Miss Olson. 


Writers for first grade lessons, 
left to right, Miss Asper and Mrs. 
Moerke, consult with Miss Griffen. 


Each of the writers was asked to 
carry out four preparations: 


1. Be a student. Complete a few 
lessons from one of the Bible courses 
prepared for adults. 


2. Be a home helper. Teach a 
lesson to a young child, using a 
lesson leaflet for the age level for 
which she is writing. 


3. Be a SSAH teacher. Write 
comments on two lessons which 
had been submitted to the SSAH 
office. 


4. Be informed. Read a paper 
which presented the principles and 
guides for constructing and cor- 


recting Sunday School at Home les- 
sons. 


At the Writers' Conference 


Last spring a SSAH writers’ con- 
ference was held in Minneapolis. 
Two writers for the kindergarten 
course, Mrs. Helen Kurth from 
Minot, N. D., and Mrs. Dorothy 
Norquist from Minneapolis; and 
two writers for the first grade course, 
Miss Marion Asper from Minneap- 
olis and Mrs. Ruth Moerke from 
Donnelly, Minn., attended. Della 
Olson, Dr. C. Richard Evenson, ex- 
ecutive director of the Department 
of Parish Education, and Estelle 
Griffen, director of preschool edu- 
cation for the department, were the 
leaders and resource persons. 


Sessions were held exploring the 
purpose and plan, and the history 
and function of SSAH. Learning 
activities which would be meaning- 
ful in home situations were dis- 
cussed. Pre-conference experiences 
were reported and analyzed. The 
group studied tape recordings of 
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sessions held by a mother and her 
child who were carrying out a 
SSAH lesson. These recordings re- 
lated how the lesson was used with 
an isolated rural child and with a 
sick urban child. 

In the final sessions of the writ- 
ers’ conference each writer went to 
work on the first lesson of the new 
assignment with the resource per- 
sons available for answering ques- 
tions and giving suggestions. A time 
schedule was arranged for each 
writer to follow in submitting units 
of writing to the editor. 


After the Writers' Conference 


Each writer returned home to 
continue her first task—completing 
the first lesson and sending it to 
the editor at the agreed time. The 
first four lessons have now been 
received. They have been studied 
and returned to the writers with 
criticism and encouraging words. 
The writers are continuing their as- 
signments—thinking and _ praying, 
writing and rewriting—as they each 
prepare 26 lessons. 

When the lessons are submitted 
they pass through the editorial proc- 
ess. The editor must count words 
and lines and make adjustments 
where necessary. Not only must les- 
sons be the correct length, but they 
must be as meaningful and as help- 
ful as possible for the parent and 
child who study at home. 

Finally the lessons are duplicated. 
Stencils must be cut, pages mimeo- 
graphed, and lessons prepared for 
mailing on schedule. The long proc- 
ess is completed and SSAH pupils 
have new lessons to study. 
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Dr. Evenson summarizes the group- 
developed list of principles for 
using learning situations in a 
home. 


The four writers and Miss Olson 
work together in preparation for 
writing the first lesson. 


Direct Lines 


By C. Ricuarp Evenson 


And so we look toward a new school year. 
What will it be like this year? We don’t know. 

We look forward with awe and mystery and expectation. 
Who will be born this year? Who will be baptized? 
Who will come from some other community to become a part of 
the fellowship of believers you know as your congregation? 
How will it be with the marvel and growth of learning? 
What will it be like for the folks who turn 15 this year? 
—and for those who turn 65 this year? 

Whose conscience will be troubled? 

Whose peace with God disturbed? 

Who will hear the word of the Lord, 
and know it speaks to them? 

Who will come; who will go—because of Jesus’ calling? 
Will you? 

Whose eyes will be opened? Whose spirits made whole? 
Whose minds will be opened to understand the Scriptures? 
Will your pupils’? 


HERE was once a time in the 

19th century—and on into this 
one a ways—when the prevailing 
spirit of the age was one of cer- 
tainty, of prediction, and of ex- 
travagant prophecy. It just seemed 
as if science and man’s progress in 
knowledge would find the absolute 
to explain everything. 


Absolute certainty about the struc- 
ture and function of the atom was 
expected in science. Absolute cer- 
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tainty about the perfectibility of 
man was the hope of humanitarians 
everywhere. Absolute certainty about 
the progress of history was the dic- 
tum of Karl Marx and his followers. 
Absolute certainty about the only 
and final interpretation of the Bi- 
ble was the conviction of church- 
men. Extravagant prediction was 


the fashion of the day and the 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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world’s fairs of the period made 
clear what was coming in the cen- 
tury ahead. 


The spirit of our time is different 
now. “Century 21,” the world’s fair 
of our day, indulges in very little 
extravagant prediction. Its great and 
enlightening displays don’t declare 
much of just how it will be for us 
all in the next 100 years. They raise 
questions, rather, and wonder. The 
progress of human knowledge is 
now said to double every five years. 
The discoveries come so fast we 
don’t have time to digest their 
meaning before the next are full 
upon us. And the evidence is over- 
whelming that the extent of the 
mystery of matter and man, of his- 
tory and God’s revelation in it, are 
far, far beyond the certainties im- 
agined by a generation past. 

“Century 21” stands before the 
marvel of living things something 
like a child with a new discovery— 
fascinated, questioning, wondering. 
Exactly how DNA works, and what 
our discovery of it may mean for 
our future—these are large ques- 
tions for which we have no answers 
yet. 

“Century 21” stands at the brink 
of space travel like every explorer 


who has come upon a vast and 
open ocean, who 
. . . like stout Cortez when with 
eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all 
his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild 
surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


(Keats, “On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer’’) 


“Century 21” can describe the de- 
personalization of man and the fu- 
tility of only making merry, or bold, 
or aggressive with what we have. It 
can show something of tomorrow’s 
wonders of food and of homes, of 
cities and of enterprise—but it re- 
peatedly remembers the threat of 
desolate destruction and the cave- 
like quality of bomb shelter exist- 
ence. It can even point to the per- 
son and the resurrection of Jesus. 
But it stands silent before what we 
next shall know or be. 


The spirit of our times is a hum- 
bler spirit— filled with awe and 
marvel. It should be that way in the 
church school too. What we know 
is truly tremendous, but just what 
will be for each one in the next 
months is a mystery before which 
we stand with expectancy and hope. 


Who will come; who will go—because of Jesus’ calling? 
Whose eyes will be opened? Whose spirits made whole? 
Whose minds will be opened to understand the Scriptures? 
Who will hear the word of the Lord, 
and know it speaks to them? 

Will your pupils? 

Will you? 
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Ho” can you train untrained 
teachers? How can you bring 
a stagnated Sunday school up to 
date? 

These were two of the many chal- 
lenges my husband faced when he 
accepted the call to serve two con- 
gregations in a rural midwestern 
parish several years ago. He realized 
at once that changes could not be 
brought about rapidly, and that only 


No doubt the Sunday school teach- 
ers did the best they could. They 
didn’t know any different. We 
didn’t pay much attention to the fact 
that our own children were bored 
with Sunday school until one day 
our six-year-old came home crying, 
“Tf I have to sing that ‘Jesus loves 
me’ once more in Sunday school, I’ll 
just scream! Can’t we ever learn 
another song?” Of course we had 


WE HAD PROBLEMS 
no teacher training 


By A Pasror’s WIFE 


by using utmost diplomacy would 
he be able to exert any influence. 

Nevertheless both Sunday schools 
were active. The children of all 
members and those of a few neigh- 
bors were enrolled with an average 
attendance of 60°%. The superin- 
tendents had been in charge of these 
two Sunday schools for a good many 
years; they did not see any need 
for teachers’ meetings, much less for 
a teacher training program. Things 
had been running smoothly all 
along—so why change? 

Unfortunately my husband never 
had an opportunity to visit either 
Sunday school, since he was always 
conducting the Sunday morning 
service in one church while the 
other had Sunday school. I, as the 
pastor's wife, was much too busy 
with small children to investigate; 
besides, I did not consider it my 
job to do so, 
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been aware of the fact that he had 
to go through the same lessons 
year after year, ever since he started 
Sunday school. 

One of the major symptoms that 
something was amiss in our Sunday 
school was the fact that the pupils 
in the confirmation class seemed to 
be ignorant of some of the simplest 
historical events of the Bible. That 
it was Moses who led the Israelites 
out of Egypt was beyond them. The 
youngsters had not received any 
kind of stimulation from their teach- 
ing, and they just didn’t care. They 
attended Sunday school because 
their parents wanted them to and 
because everyone else also went. 
There were no other religion classes 
except for the annual vacation 
church school conducted in June. 

Amazed, flabbergasted, and ap- 
palled, my husband began to make 
faint attempts at reforming our 
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Sunday school. First of all, Sun- 
day school was continued during 
the summer months and carried 
through the school year. Previous- 
ly Sunday school closed between 
Christmas and Easter. 

With the help of our board of 
education the physical set-up was 
improved. Since there were no class- 
rooms everyone met in church, a 
highly confusing situation and not 


At this point my husband ap- 
pealed to all former public school 
teachers in the parish for help. The 
response was enthusiastic. Now 20 
to 30°% of all our Sunday school 
teachers, including one superintend- 
ent, are former school teachers. 
When our conference offered a 
teacher training institute, a few of 
the new teachers attended. The first 
teachers’ meeting held in the con- 


WE SOLVED THEM 
with teacher training 


at all conducive to learning. Now 
the classes were distributed through- 
out the church, in the sacristy, the 
coat room, the kitchen, and even 
in the boiler room. Every bit of 
available space was used. 

When a sudden shortage of Sun- 
day school teachers arose in one of 
the churches, some brighter high 
school students helped out. There 
had not been any Bible classes for 
them. While formerly the teachers 
at least had had practical experience, 
within a few months a group of 
totally inexperienced teachers had 
taken over. 

The superintendent of one church 
resigned; the superintendent of the 
other church’s school began to mel- 
low. Two men became teachers in 
a congregation where never any man 
had taught before in the education 
program. 
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gregation was a discussion period 
over coffee and cake at the par- 
sonage one evening. 

After teachers’ meetings at reg- 
ular intervals had become an estab- 
lished routine, my husband sug- 
gested that he would conduct an 
audio-visual course of eight eve- 
nings using the “Successful Teach- 
ing” filmstrips produced by the 
Moody Bible Institute. 

The course was well attended in 
spite of dificult weather conditions 
in a hard winter. The meetings 
brought out special problems, not 
pertaining directly to the course, 
which also had to be discussed. For 
example, how can you encourage 
children of poorer families to attend 
Sunday school? They have often felt 
left out since they feel unable to 
live up to the standards of the other 
children. A deaf mute child of 
kindergarten age presented a spe- 
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cial challenge for the teachers. There 
were several such children who had 
to be visited at home. 

How to keep discipline among 
the older boys was another problem 
which had to be worked out. A call- 
ing system among the teachers had 
to be set up. Then they would be 
able to notify each other in case 
meetings or even Sunday school ses- 
sions had to be called off. This does 
happen occasionally in our part of 
the country where snowdrifts can 
make driving virtually impossible. 


New Sunday school curriculum 
material was purchased, according 
to the school grades of the children, 
not a grade lower as had been the 
custom previously. A high school 
Bible class was instituted with fair 
success. The preschool department 
was divided into nursery and kinder- 
garten classes, permitting the older 
children to do more advanced work 
(and learn some new songs!) than 
the younger ones. 

All the Sunday school classes take 
turns attending church with their 
teacher; they always receive a spe- 
cial welcome from the pastor. This 
has encouraged the children of less 
active members and of non-members 
to come to church. Bulletin boards 
have been put up in all the “rooms,” 
and the children have been very 
busy with a variety of projects which 
can be exhibited. 

Although some of the older chil- 
dren still are slightly bored with 
Sunday school, the younger ones are 
delighted with their new work- 
books. Parents of the first grade 
class have to help their children 
with their weekly assignments. The 
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latest confirmands have shown a 
definite improvement of knowledge 
and interest. 

A short while ago the teachers 
went strictly by the textbook. Now 
they feel free to use their own ini- 
tiative and imagination. They have 
found that they can make Sunday 
school more stimulating and inter- 
esting for both teachers and pupils. 


My husband feels that he has 
gained invaluable experience by 
having taught a teacher training 
course as well as by having been 
able, with the help of the teachers, 
to modernize our Sunday schools. 
It took four years to accomplish 
all this, but the resistance of some 
of the teachers had to be broken 
down gradually. They had to learn 
for themselves how more modern 
methods of teaching Sunday school 
could be of greater benefit to the 
whole congregation. 

Recently my husband accepted the 
call of a small town parish. As the 
chairman of the call committee 
showed us around he said, “On the 
whole, our people are very nice and 
easy to get along with. But beware 
of the Sunday school superintend- 
ent! Is she ever bossy!” 

My husband only smiled. I sus- 
pect that before long he will once 
more display his diplomatic talents 
and the bossy lady will agree that 
perhaps a teacher training program 
might be a fine idea. 

Of course I shall be busy in the 
parsonage serving coffee and cake 
(over an intense discussion). I’ll do 
my part to pave the way toward 
a better Sunday school teacher- 
pastor relationship. 
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“put ’m not 
an artist” 


By Berry EvLincBor 


Maybe you're one of those people who say, "| can't even draw a 
straight line with a ruler!'' But you're also a Sunday school teacher 
who knows the value of using something visual to make your lessons 
stick. You've tried filmstrips; you've used flannelgraph; you have also 
found objects to illustrate the lesson from time to time. But you rather 
wish you could use your chalkboard for something besides printing 
the memory verse each week. Wouldn't it be fun to be able to draw 
a scene from the Bible lesson? 


It's not necessary to be an artist to use the chalkboard for draw- 
ing. Few teachers are qualitied artists. But remember, even though 
published pictures are far superior to anything you would draw with 
chalk, these pictures cannot replace your own unskilled yet fascinating 
use of chalk and board in your own classroom. 

Sounds hard to believe? But are you willing to try? The very sim- 
plicity of your drawings will make them effective. They should be large, 
bold and informal. You might not be able to create anything original, 
but you can learn to copy! Here are some simple figures to build up. 
Take your pencil and some paper. See if you can reproduce them. 


Ciitires 


The male figure is easy to make. You can raise and lower his arms, turn him in 
any direction, and make him sit down easily. Decoration can be added to this 
basic costume as needed. 


It's easy, isn't it! Try the drawings on the next page. . 
tial 
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Sf aon 


The basic figure needs only a simple scarf around the head to identify her as 
a Bible woman. You can add features to both the men and women, if needed. 


This is the figure that can represent Jesus. The three lines for the cloak can easily 
identify the figure as Jesus each time. Keep his features simple and strong. The 
same principle of figure construction can also be used to draw children. 


9999 


Some expressions will help, like joy, happiness, fear, surprise, curiosity, anger, 
jealousy, or hate. Heads can be oval, round, square, or pointed. 
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Some simple scenes from Bible times: a landscape, an indoor and outdoor scene 
of a house, and a water scene. 


Some extras: boat, trees, campfire, well, stones, a sling, a jar. With a little practice 
you can reproduce them easily to illustrate the story you are telling. 


Lesson 5 from the American Uniform Series, Year |, is about the man 
who was born blind. There are five sketches on the next pages to use 
with this story. You don't need to use all five. You might use only 
two or three. Try them out beforehand. 
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One day, as Jesus and his disciples 
were leaving the Temple, they saw a 
blind man sitting by the roadside. When 
Jesus saw the poor blind man, he was 
sorry for him. 


Jesus said, ‘This man was born blind 
that | might cause him to see. Then he 
and other people may know that God 
sent me.’ As Jesus said this, he picked 
up some wet clay from the ground and 
rubbed it on the blind man's eyes. He 
then said to the blind man, ''Go and 
wash in the Pool of Siloam." 


The blind man did not say, "I've been 
blind all my life. Nobody can help me." 
He didn't ask, "Why must | wash in the 
Pool of Siloam?'' He felt his way to 
the pool and there he washed the mud 
from his eyes. Something happened! Be- 
cause he obeyed Jesus he could see! 


How happy he was! He ran home to 
tell his mother and father. His friends 
and neighbors were surprised too. Some 
of them asked how it happened, so he 
told them about Jesus. But the Pharisees 
didn't like Jesus. They said to the young 
man, "What do you think of Jesus?" 
So the man told them the story again 
and said, "No one but God could do 


this for me." 
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Jesus heard about this and found the 
young man again. He said, "Do you 
believe on the Son of God?" The young 
man said, ''Who is he, that | may be- 
lieve?"' Jesus said "You have seen him 
with your eyes, and even now he is 
speaking to you.'' The young man was 
happy, and said, “Lord, | believe." 


If you have confidence and courage you can draw all of these for 
the story. But you might want to do some of the figures or the back- 
ground beforehand and just add some things in front of your class. 


After you have tried your hand with the story of the man born blind, 
you will want to try using the chalkboard or chart paper with others. 
Outline the important points of the story to be drawn and use the 
suggestions given on these pages. Don't be afraid to experiment with 
the drawings before you use them in class. 


Materials: Your own chalkboard and some white chalk are probably 
the most available. Colored chalk is sometimes hard to erase. The 
problem with chalkboards is that unless you have a great deal of space 
you will have to erase some drawings to put on others. But this does 
not necessarily hinder your story development. 


Another way is to get a large, sturdy piece of cardboard, masonite 
or pressed board (28''x34'') and fasten a dozen sheets of paper (news- 
print, wrapping paper) to the board. Clamp-style clothespins will hold 
the paper if you don't use too many sheets. 


The advantage of paper over chalkboard is that color goes on so 
easily. You may use any kind of marking tool: colored chalks, felt 
marking pens, charcoal, or grease pencil—anything that makes a firm, 
heavy line that can easily be seen. If you need some faint guide 
lines in light blue pencil, by all means put them in. But your own free 
style, plus some practice at home beforehand will be the best for 
your class. Don't attempt anything too hard at first. It's better to do 
one drawing with assurance and enjoyment than to struggle to do 
too much and get bogged down. 


Miss Ellingboe is the audio-visual consultant for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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Paris 


Eoucation 


Pans 


By R. A. VocELEy 


Wie iehe releases and types of 
resources have been mailed re- 
cently to our pastors, superintend- 
ents, and the parish education com- 
mittee chairmen whose names and 
addresses are on our mailing list. 


® From them you should receive 
information about the plans for Par- 
ish Education Month: 

The Parish Education Service, 

The installation of the teachers 
and officers, 

The recognition of the new con- 
firmation classes, 

Evangelism plans, 

Stewardship and missionary edu- 
cation procedures, 

The use of various tracts, 

The Christian year calendar. 

*If you are the nursery roll 
superintendent and did not receive 
the new Nursery Roll Handbook, 
ask for it. 

° If you are the principal of the 
preschool department, you may want 
the new schedule for the use of the 
Bible Storytime lessons. 

* If you are interested in “Adult 
Christian Education,” ask for this 
Augsburg service manual. 

* Don’t forget the leadership 
course, The Faith We Teach. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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THE FIELD TEST 


Phases of the actual testing of ma- 
terial in the junior high-confirma- 
tion curriculum proceeds in Septem- 
ber. The testing of the introductory 
course for the senior high curric- 
ulum will also begin this month. 


WHERE? 


Because of the practical need for 
the congregations to be in an area 
readily accessible to the regional or 
district director of parish education, 
nine areas have been designated. 
They are: 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Montevideo, Minnesota 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Williston, North Dakota 

Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 

San Francisco, California 

Austin, Texas 


THIS MEANS WORK 


How grateful we are that congre- 
gations selected by sampling to rep- 
resent a cross section of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church are willing to 
assume the responsible work that 
must be done. 

The testing of the junior high- 
confirmation material will extend 
over a three-year period because ma- 
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FOR PARISH EDUCATION MONTH 


terial for Grades 7, 8, and 9 must 
be tested. The teachers must turn 
in a report for every lesson. The 
pastor will have certain reports to 
submit for Grade 7. He will teach 
the catechumens in Grades 8 and 9. 

We are particularly anxious to re- 
ceive the reports on the home- 
church cooperation which is built 
into the Grade 7 material and plan. 


WHY? 

So many new ideas and possibilities 
are being written into the new ma- 
terial that they must be tested. The 
tests may indicate the availability of 
new material in the fall of 1964. 
We are also very much aware and 
awed by the fact that in four years 
more than two hundred thousand 
(200,000) young people will be con- 
firmed in the ALC. 

If the work with families can be 
carried out, a new and tremendous 
potential can be realized. 


HIS COMMISSION 
HIS SERVANTS 

HIS HOUSE 
Luke 14:16-24 is the scriptural back- 
ground for our thinking. The ex- 
cuses are very interesting. In them- 
selves there was nothing wrong 
with them. In fact they were quite 
valid. But not when compared with 
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something of greatest importance. 

In the Parish Education Month 
mailing there are suggestions and 
printed posters for use in a pro- 
gram of evangelism and enlistment 
in our Sunday schools. 

Our Lord commands us to go 
out and bring more to his house. 

He still asks that very personal 
question, “Do you love me?” 

His answers still impel our re- 
sponse. 

We must meet the deepest needs 
of adults, youth, and children. The 
deepest need is not for more sleep 
on Sunday morning, or even—what- 
ever the excuse may be. 

We are to sanctify the Holy Day. 
We are always concerned about 
worship and study. We are not to 
despise his Word or the preaching 
of the same but deem it holy and 
gladly hear and learn it. 

Familiar words! They almost 
glide off the gray matter. Some peo- 
ple seem to have inserted a time fac- 
tor—either until we are 18 or from 
September until June only. 

Familiar words! How can we 
seek and find those who should be 
in his house? 

Study the suggestions. Adapt the 
material to your situation and new 
opportunities. 

He still says, “Go!” 
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ANS Oe all Junior Luther- 
an leaders! We have some good 
news for you. With more pages 
added to the LurHeran TEACHER 
this column for Junior Lutheran 
leaders will be a regular monthly 
feature. 

The LurHeran TEACHER is a serv- 
ice magazine. It is the means by 
which your Department of Parish 
Education seeks to serve all who 
are in any way involved in the pro- 
gram of parish education in your 
congregation. 

An important feature in each is- 
sue of the LuTHeran TEACHER is 
the section on lesson enrichment. In 
addition to giving a variety of teach- 
ing tips for the lessons, this section 
brings news of current materials 
one can use to supplement the les- 
sons being taught. Attention is di- 
rected to articles in the church pa- 
pers, new books, pictures, maps, 
filmstrips, and the like. Our column, 
“Junior Lutheran News,” plans to 
bring you similar information re- 
lated to our study materials. We 
hope you will find this column help- 


ful in planning interesting sessions. 


From Scope, September Issue 


The September issue of Scope, 
the ALCW magazine, contains an 
article entitled, “Who is a ‘Junior 
Lutheran’?” An explanation is given 
of the meaning and the idea this 
name should convey to the children. 
Why not talk about our name, “Jun- 
ior Lutherans,” at your first session 
in September? You can stimulate 


Mrs. Osten is director of junior educa- 
tion for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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Junior 
Lutheran 


interest in the study materials for 
the juniors are naturally curious and 
eager to find out things. 

Write or print the name “Junior 
Lutherans” on the chalkboard or 
on a strip of paper and put it up 
where all can see it. Or, ask a com- 
mittee of two juniors to prepare this 
for you. Discuss this name with the 
children in an informal way at the 
beginning of the session. Ask them 
what they think it means. Ther 
help them to understand what i 
should mean to everyone. Help 
them to realize that they are the 
junior members of their congrega- 
tion. 

To maintain interest you might 
distribute a Junior Lutheran pin to 
each one present. These are avail- 
able from all Augsburg Publishing 
House branches. Consult the bro. 
chure on Junior Lutheran material: 
or the Augsburg catalog. 
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NEWS 


By Exzta M. OstEn 


Hand in Hand, Steps, September 
Issues 

Our Church Papers for Young 
Lutherans, Hand in Hand for the 
primary children and Steps for jun- 
iors, contain some excellent resource 
material for your weekday sessions. 
In the September issue of these pa- 
pers, our mission work in Japan is 
featured. Hand in Hand has a story 
about two little children in Japan 
which the primary group will enjoy. 

Steps for September contains sev- 
eral features. There is the story of 
a missionary in Japan, another one 
about a colporteur in India entitled, 
“Teahouse Along an Indian Road.” 
Why not have a junior look up 
what a colporteur does and follow 
this with the story? 


Activities 
An interesting activity for the 
course, The Bible for All People, 
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is making a scrapbook. The Sep- 
tember issue of Steps contains a col- 
lection of pictures on the use of 
the Bible today. Suggest to juniors 
that they use these. 

Every two or three weeks Steps 
will carry a half-page feature en- 
titled, “My Bible Museum.” Here 
is a good teaching aid. Encourage 
your juniors to suggest how this fea- 
ture may be used. 


Make Use of Our Church 
Newspaper 

Juniors like to discover facts for 
themselves. They are able to make 
brief reports. Have copies of The 
Lutheran Standard on your display 
table. Ask for volunteer news re- 
porters to find and bring to the class 
session reports on any items relat- 
ing to the work of the ALC. 

These reporters may also pre- 
pare a bulletin board display and 
place this where the members of 
the congregation can see it. One 
display may ask the question: “Do 
you read our church newspaper?” 
Another may announce a_ recent 
news item from one of our mission 
fields. 

Perhaps the fathers of your jun- 
iors subscribe to the men’s maga- 
zine, Greater Works. Invite some 
junior reporter to bring a news item 
on the men’s convention held in 
Seattle. 

Do your juniors have older broth- 
ers and sisters? One is the maga- 
zine for the young people. Don’t 
overlook using it from time to 
time. Encourage your juniors to 
look for interesting news items in 
the resources available. Help them 
to be growing Junior Lutherans! 
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What’s new to view? 


= 
Seas By Betty Ellingboe 


Good News, the new course for Grade 8, is a survey of the New Testa- 
ment. The teacher's guide contains resources listed at the end of each 
unit. Filmstrips found in these unit suggestions are taken from the fol- 
lowing series: 


Story of Jesus, 24 filmstrips with records (Cathedral Films) 

Life of St. Paul, 12 filmstrips with records (Cathedral Films) 

The Living Bible, 22 filmstrips with records (Concordia) 

Geography of the Holy Land, | filmstrip with record (Family Films) 
Living in Bible Lands, 2 filmstrips with record (Family Films] 

The Homeland of Jesus, 4 filmstrips with records (Family Films) 


There may be other filmstrips in your church library that will answer 
your needs, or you may have some of these in your audio-visual library 
already. If you have catalogs from filmstrip producers, be sure to check 
them for further information and the latest listings. This is a good 
time to begin building your church's audio-visual library. 


The Living Bible Series Story of Jesus Series 
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Life of St. Paul Series 


We get many requests for information about audio-visual aids cor- 
related with the American Uniform Series. There are some helps indi- 
cated in the superintendent's guide, but this listing needs supplement- 
ing with new materials on the market. For this reason an additional 
listing has been compiled which is available upon request from the 
Films Department of Augsburg Publishing House. This listing gives 
motion picture, filmstrip, and flannelgraph titles, graded according 
to departments, unit by unit. 


Rental films may be secured from the Films Department, Augsburg 
Publishing House, 426 South Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., or 57 
East Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Filmstrips and flannelgraph materials 
may be purchased at all branches and authorized affiliate distributors. 
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OF 


LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


By D. A. VETTER 


HE American Lutheran Educa- 

tion Association is one of the 
new organizations of the American 
Lutheran Church, organized in Au- 
gust 1961 at Fort Collins, Colo. The 
ALEA has as one of its goals to 
“deepen and extend the professional 
competence . . . of Lutheran school 
personnel.” The constitution of this 
organization calls for an annual two- 
day convention on the regional level. 
Next month the regions will hold 
their first annual conventions. 

The first convention of the east- 
ern region, consisting of schools east 
of the Continental Divide, will be 
held October 4-5 at First Lutheran 
Church and School of Blue Island, 
Ill. The western region, schools west 
of the Continental Divide, will meet 
October 25-26 at Bethel Lutheran 
Church and School of Encino, Calif. 

Both conventions will be struc- 
tured according to the workshop 
pattern, taking as their theme “The 
Faith We Teach.” There will be de- 
partmental work groups for teachers 
of kindergarten, grades 1-3, grades 
4-6, and the junior high grades. 
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The teachers of our schools will 
thus be provided with the oppor- 
tunity of re-studying and discussing 
the fundamental doctrines of the 
church so that these great truths can 
be related to the entire teaching day 
in each of our Christian day schools. 
There will also be exhibits of new 
teaching materials as well as the 
usual business sessions. 

The only cost involved is for 
travel and meals, two items usually 
paid for by the congregation send- 
ing its personnel. There is no regis- 
tration fee for member schools. 

It is rather significant to note at 
this time that more than 75°% of 
the schools of our church have af- 
filiated themselves with this splen- 
did organization. This speaks well 
for the future. Such afhliation makes 
it possible for a local elementary 
school to identify itself with a na- 
tional organization, with the Board 
of Parish Education, and ultimately 
with the church itself. 

The program material to be used 
in these regional conventions is an 
adaptation of the in-service training 
program planned for our Sunday 
school teachers this fall. Thus pas- 
tors who have day schools in their 
congregations will be coming to the 
regional meeting to see how this 
material can be used to help Sun- 
day school teachers and day school 
teachers work together. Local school 
board members can profitably ob- 
serve this emphasis in order that 
they might do their part to achieve 
the high goals set for our schools. 


_ Mr. Vetter is the consultant for Chris- 
tian day schools for the Department of 
Parish Education. 
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Do you know 

a family 

which does not get 
to Sunday school 
because of 


—distance? 

—road conditions? 
—extended illness? 
—physical handicap? 


—lack of concern by one 


parent? 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


It's our first Sunday here. | 
hope someone says "Good 
morning." 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


is prepared to serve them. 


A parent may not only help 
children but take courses 
also. 


Write to 
Sunday School at Home 
418 E. Rosser Ave., Rm. 104 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


or 
Sunday School at Home 


Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute 
Outlook, Sask., Canada 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


By Cari F. WELLER 


UNIT 9: THE CHURCH SPREADS IN ASIA AND IN EUROPE 


HE District Instructor’s Insti- 

tutes have been held. About 
2,000 have become better acquainted 
with the 1962 leadership course, The 
Faith We Teach. In a few weeks 
many thousands more will begin to 
study the course at a Conference 
Church Worker’s Institute and back 
home with their pastor and super- 
intendent as co-leaders. In the mean- 
time, let’s look at the lessons sched- 
uled for September with The Faith 
We Teach in mind. 

There will, of course, be some 
difficulties for those who have not 
yet become acquainted with this 
year’s leadership course. However 
“doctrine” and “theology” shouldn’t 
be considered brand-new words by 
any of us. If we teach, we teach 
doctrine. If we believe something, 
we have a theology. The important 
thing is that we realize our respon- 
sibility to teach doctrine clearly as 
we understand it clearly. 

The suggestions made in these 
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enrichments to help you become 
more aware of doctrine are not in- 
tended to add to your burdens, but 
rather to lighten them. With a little 
effort and budgeting a little more 
time for study you can become more 
aware of the doctrines involved and 
the possibilities for teaching sug- 
gested by them. 

When you have opportunity to 
take The Faith We Teach at your 
Conference Church Worker’s Insti- 
tute you'll become acquainted with 
other suggestions for studying doc- 
trine. Teachers of American Uni- 
form Series lessons will find meet- 
ings with other teachers from the 
same department to be more valu- 
able than ever. 


Lesson 48—To Athens 


If it’s your custom to study the 
text first of all, you might try study- 
ing with pencil in hand. List the 
numbers of the verses in the text 
for this lesson (Acts 17:16-34) in 
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a column to the left. Read the text 
carefully, verse by verse, and try 
to decide which doctrine each verse 
emphasizes. 

Of course some emphasize none; 
others speak to more than one doc- 
trine. For a start (if you haven’t 
seen The Faith We Teach yet) here 
is a list of the 12 doctrines consid- 
ered: Revelation, God the Father, 
God the Son, God the Holy Spirit, 
Man, Grace and Faith, the Church, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the 
Christian Life, the Christian and 
Culture, and Time and Eternity. 


Having made a few notes on your 
list, ask yourself some questions. Is 
one doctrine listed more often than 
others? Should I seek more infor- 
mation about it or any of the others? 
Are there cross references I can look 
up? Which doctrine should I em- 
phasize in class? Has my class been 
asking questions about one of these 
doctrines? 

If you have a copy of The Faith 
We Teach at hand you can read 
the chapter and appropriate age 
level page about the doctrine that 
interests you. Don’t overlook the 
“Resources for Teachers” page. 
There you will find added _per- 
tinent Bible references. 


Take Acts 17:32 as an example. 
Evidently Paul preached about the 
resurrection of the dead. This re- 
lates to the doctrine of Christ and 
the doctrine of time and eternity. 
Suppose someone would ask in class, 
“What will the resurrection of the 
dead be like?” What would you 
say? Would you answer the question 
directly? Would you help the ques- 


tioner find his own answer? How? 
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Lesson 49—To Corinth 


If you found the suggestions made 
for the preceding lesson to be valu- 
able you may want to try them 
again for this lesson. You may par- 
ticularly want to examine the addi- 
tional references from 1 and 2 Co- 
rinthians in the light of the 12 doc- 
trines in The Faith We Teach. 


Perhaps in preparation for this 
lesson you will want to study more 
about grace and faith. Look at the 
summary on the “Resources for 
Teachers” page in The Faith We 
Teach (page 73). After you have 
done some reading and thinking, 
ask yourself some questions. Better 
still, write them down for yourself. 

What is grace? What is faith? 
Why are “grace” and “faith” treated 
in the same chapter? How do you 
explain “grace” to primaries? To 
juniors? To intermediates? To par- 
ents? Think of your own life. What 
did “faith” mean when you were 
in the first grade? In the fifth 
grade? In the eighth grade? What 
does “faith” mean now? 

You may spend quite a bit of 
class time discussing the obstacles 
Paul met when he proclaimed the 
Gospel. When you summarize these 
details for your class you may want 
to make some pertinent contem- 
porary applications. Are there ob- 
stacles to the Gospel today? What 
are they? What can we, as ordi- 
nary church members, do about 
them? What promises have been 
given to those who are persecuted? 

Be sure your class understands 
anew that the Gospel of Christ has 
not changed. Our language may be 
different; our times may be radi- 
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cally different. But men’s needs are 
the same and God’s grace is un- 
changing. 


Lesson 50—Journey to Ephesus 


Church school teachers work on 
two levels. One is the level of the 
teacher’s own study. This is a bless- 
ing those who do not teach never 
have. The other is the teacher’s prep- 
aration with the class in mind. 
When you come down to cases, a 
good teacher studies each lesson at 
least twice—once for his own under- 
standing, and once for the emphases 
he will make in class. 


Take this lesson as a case in 
point. There is much more in the 
Bible basis and additional refer- 
ences and in the teacher’s guide 
than you can use in the time al- 
lotted. However you will study thor- 
oughly to stretch your own under- 
standing. Then you will be able to 
present to your class a clearer un- 
derstanding of the lesson as you 
plan it. 


Several incidents in the lesson 
text lend themselves to role play. 
Acts 18:24-28 relates one of them. 
Ask members of the class to take 
the roles of Apollos, Priscilla, and 
Aquila. “Priscilla? and “Aquila” 
can speak what they imagine was 
spoken to Apollos. “Apollos” in turn 
can ask questions, pretending that 
he doesn’t understand and that he 
wants more information. 


Something similar can be done 
with Acts 19:1-7. Some members of 
the class can be “disciples.” An- 
other can be “Paul” and instruct 
the “disciples” about the Christian 
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faith. Could it be that the roles 
may come to life some time when 
a class member has an opportunity 
to witness to his faith? 


Lesson 51—Paul, the Lord's 
Prisoner 

The last two lessons of this year’s 
course are taken from the unit 
entitled, “Leaders in the Early 
Church.” For lack of time just two 
lessons will be used. You may want 
to make provision for your class 
to consider the other three. The brief 
details given in the Bible are most 
interesting. 

Perhaps the best way to cover the 
details in this lesson will be with 
the use of a map of the Mediter- 
ranean world. Paul’s journey to 
Rome as a prisoner is a fascinating 
story. It deserves all the time you 
can give it. 

You will not be able to talk about 
Paul’s career long without relating 
the faith he taught. Review the 
study you made in connection with 
the other lessons this month. What 
doctrine or doctrines does Paul seem 
to emphasize? When we make 
Scriptural references to doctrines, 
how often do we quote Paul from 
the Book of Acts or the epistles? 

The teacher’s guides make one 
emphasis which you might keep in 
mind. Paul gave much attention to 
practical applications of Christianity. 
In this regard you might read the 
chapter, “The Christian Life,” in 
The Faith We Teach. Also study 
the age level pages and the “Re- 
sources for Teachers” page. 

It might be well to conclude the 
lessons from the Book of Acts, and 
especially those about Paul, by ask- 
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ing “What does it mean?” Then 
ask, “What does it mean to me?” 
Don’t be afraid to ask one more 
question, “What am I going to do 
about it?” 


Lesson 52—Paul's Fellow Workers 


You will have opportunity to 
study about three of Paul’s fellow 
workers when you present this les- 
son. Timothy, Titus, and Apollos 
should become better friends be- 
cause of your lesson treatment. 

In preparation for the lesson you 
might study the chapter and age 
level pages on “The Church” in 
The Faith We Teach. Perhaps in 
your reading you will think of 
questions about the church you’d 
like answers for or which you think 
your class might answer. Write them 
down when you think of them so 
you don’t forget them. 

Do your best to answer your own 
questions, using the Bible basis, the 
cross references, and any other helps 


you may have. For the time being 
be brave enough to write down the 
answers you are not so sure about. 
Perhaps you can clear them up 
later. Sometimes we find an answer 
when we least expect it. 

When your questions are an- 
swered you may have quite a list 
of characteristics of the church 
which you have discovered in your 
study. How can you use the list 
with your class? Can they make a 
similar one with your help? Will 
you help them define the charac- 
teristics of the church in contem- 
porary language? 

The teacher’s guides also suggest 
an examination of the qualifications 
desired in church leaders. Use Tim- 
othy, Titus, and Apollos as exam- 
ples. But don’t forget that these men 
—and even Paul—were human be- 
ings in need of God’s grace. 

Someone has said that the Book 
of Acts is still being written. Is this 
true in your congregation, your 
class, your life? 


Augsburg Graded Series 


By Extra M. Osten 


ANS THE beginning of a new 
school year it will be valuable 
for those using the Augsburg 
Graded Series to take an overview 
of the material. Some may be teach- 
ing one of the courses for the first 
time; others may have taught the 
same course for a number of years. 
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Some teachers may be more inex- 
perienced than others. We do not 
want to take a fresh look so much 
as we want to take a good look 
at the course you plan to teach. 
Take some time before you must 
teach the first lesson this year to 
become acquainted with the course 
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and jot down the ideas and _possi- 
bilities that you think of. What 
about those questions that come 
to mind? Make a note of them. Ask 
the pastor, your superintendent, or 
your department head about them. 
The following paragraphs may be 
of help. 


The Lesson Text 


Every Augsburg Graded Series 
lesson has a Bible text. Do you be- 
gin with the text? How do you 
study it? Is it your custom to let 
the text speak to you first of all 
as you begin lesson preparation? 

We are committed to the task of 
continuous Bible study in our 
church. We must feed on the Word 
of God if we are to live fruitful 
lives for our Lord. Time spent in 
honest-to-goodness Bible study is al- 
ways well spent. 

Those who use the inductive 
method of Bible study ask them- 
selves several questions: What does 
the Bible say? What does the Bible 
mean? What does the Bible mean 
to me? A fourth question is added: 
What am I going to do about it? 
Sometimes we ask ourselves the 
questions unconsciously. At other 
times it can be a real struggle to 
discover the answer. We ask our- 
selves the questions for our own edi- 
fication first, but then we must also 
ask them with our pupils in mind. 


The Pupil's Book 

Each course has a pupil’s book 
which has been prepared with the 
pupils in mind. Have you decided 
the use you will make of it? It is 
a valuable tool and with good, 
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sound planning the pupil’s book 
can be one of the best friends you 
have. Make it a good friend, one 
you and your pupils have together. 

How do you expect the pupils to 
use their book during the class ses- 
sion? Are you making some plans 
for them to use their book during 
the week? Will you help them take 
pride in their book and get as much 
out of it as possible? 

The pupil’s books are intended 
to be more than readers. They can 
be reference books and primary re- 
source material, books to be enjoyed 
for a long time. 


The Teacher's Guide 

Teacher’s guides have been pro- 
vided for all the Augsburg Graded 
Series courses except “On the Way” 
(Grade 9), “If God Were King” 
(Grade 11), and “Chosen Wit- 
nesses” (Grade 12). Those who will 
be using these three courses will 
have some help provided each 
month in the LurHeran TEACHER. 

It will be well for teachers to 
outline their own lesson plan, using 
the helps in the teacher’s guide. 
The teacher’s guide is only a guide, 
and must be used wisely. For the 
most part more helps are provided 
than you will have time to use. It 
will be necessary for you to weigh 
one possibility with another as you 
plan the sessions. 

Part of your preparation should 
be to review the introduction in 
your teacher’s guide. We have a 
way of forgetting some of the im- 
portant points mentioned there. We 
know from experience that a great 
deal can be gained from review. 
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The Classroom 


Perhaps it is better to speak of 
your “space” rather than your “class- 
room.” Whatever the arrangements 
are in your church, you will want 
to be sure of the room provided 


for you and the advantages and dis- 


advantages of the arrangement. 

What plans are you making for 
the use of classroom space? Is a 
chalkboard provided, or should you 
use chart paper and crayon or felt- 
tip pen? Is there room for a bulle- 
tin board? Can wall space be used 
instead? Are the chairs and tables 
the kind you need for your class? 

What about the lighting and ven- 
tilation? Sometimes the lighting can 
be greatly improved simply by in- 
creasing the size of the light bulbs. 

Every teacher’s guide will tell you 
to have everything ready before the 
session begins. A little time spent 
now will help insure smooth-run- 
ning and comfortable class sessions 
all year. 


Audio-Visuals Perhaps? 


More and more congregations are 
building audio-visual libraries for 
the use of their teachers. Some have 
also appointed someone to be in 
charge of all the audio-visuals, proj- 
ected and non-projected. These tools 
for teaching are so valuable and so 
readily accessible that there is hardly 
any excuse for not using them wise- 
ly and well. 

No one suggests using any of 
these aids for their own sake, to fill 
in the time, or to entertain the 
class. Aids are tools in the teacher’s 
hand. Good workmen learn how to 
use their tools to the best advantage. 
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It should go without saying that 
teachers must plan ahead when 
using any audio-visuals. Arrange- 
ments must be made for the use 
of films and projection equipment. 
Even a flat picture shouldn’t be 
picked out or picked up at the last 
minute. Suppose someone else has 
the same idea? What will you do 
then? 

Remember that a word written 
on the board is a visual aid. An 
object, a symbol, a few lines on 


the chalkboard can help you teach. 
Other Activities 


Last year’s leadership course, 
Making the Most of Activities for 
Learning, had some valuable sug- 
gestions for every department in the 
church school. Your copy of this 
course should be one of your best 
helps. Recall some of the principles 
and ideals you learned at last year’s 
conference institute. 

For each department it was sug- 
gested that activities are not some- 
thing tacked on at the end of a 
session but an integral part of the 
teaching-learning process. We dare 
not consider activities “busy work” 
or something to keep the class oc- 
cupied until the bell rings. 

Considering the experience you’ve 
had in the last year with the leader- 
ship course and with your class, 
your class sessions should be more 
meaningful than ever. Everything 
that happens in your class is some 
kind of an activity. It will be up 
to you to make the most of them. 


The Faith We Teach 


Some of you undoubtedly have 
been instructors at a district insti- 
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tute. Many more of you will soon 
attend a conference church worker’s 
institute and take this year’s leader- 
ship course, The Faith We Teach. 
Let me encourage you to attend the 
institute sessions and continue the 
study back home in your own teach- 
er’s meetings. 


We cannot help but become in- 
volved in doctrine as we teach the 
Augsburg Graded Series lessons. 
The pupils in your classes cannot 
help but have questions. The sug- 
gestions made by this year’s leader- 
ship course will be most valuable. 
Teachers will benefit from the dis- 


Bible Storytime 


By Esrerte GRriFFEN 


|e why doesn’t God talk to me 
when I go to church? If God 
lives in the church, where does he 
eat?” 

These are the kinds of questions 
that the literal-minded preschooler 
asks of his parents, his church 
school teacher, or any other adult 
with whom he lives. Little wonder 
that church school teachers are sur- 
prised with some of the difficult 
theological questions that are raised 
in the minds of Christians who are 
so young. 

How would you go about an- 
swering either of the above ques- 
tions? Oh yes, you could talk about 
God the Spirit. But what would 
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cipline of studying doctrine. Pupils 
will benefit, for their teachers will 
be able to help them discover the 
answers to their questions. 


One Final Word 


With all the courses offered for 
the 12 grades by the Augsburg 
Graded Series there is one thing 
in common—one precious hour each 
week in which to teach. Time well 
spent in lesson preparation is never 
wasted effort. Class time wisely used 
can be a gratifying experience for 
us all; it helps redeem the times and 
builds for eternity. 


that mean to a three- or four-year- 
old? And how would you explain 
God’s direct conversation with Sam- 
uel? I suppose you could say that 
this was something that happened 
a long time ago, in Bible times. 
But then how would your pre- 
schooler make any application of 
this incident to his own life and his 
own relationship to God? 


Anticipate Questions 

As you begin this new year of 
teaching, prepare yourself for the 
children’s questions. Anticipate what 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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they might ask. There will be ques- 
tions—if the atmosphere in the 
teaching-learning situation is free 
enough for children to ask. 

Do you know how to anticipate 
questions that have not as yet been 
asked? It is a simple trick, really! 
Put yourself in the child’s place. 
Think about the church very con- 
cretely in terms of the words which 
adults use when talking about it. 
Phrases such as God’s house, talk- 
ing to God, hearing God, being 
quict in God’s house, when inter- 
preted literally, raise a host of ques- 
tions. Actions such as kneeling at 
the altar, taking communion, re- 
sponding as pastor and congrega- 
tion, wearing of clerical robes also 
may invite questions from those 
who do most of their learning by 
asking and exploring. 


Questions Without Answers 


Every teacher must learn the an- 
swer to a number of theological 
questions. It is, “I don’t know.” 
The creative mind is continually 
asking questions that have not as 
yet been answered. People have 
given their lives in pursuit of driv- 
ing questions. Great discoveries 
grow out of pursuits for answers to 
important questions. Be careful not 
to stifle the young child’s inquisitive 
mind by communicating to him that 
all questions have answers—that 
discovery is a thing of the past. 


Questions With Answers 

But there are answers to some very 
important theological questions. And 
giving answers or helping a learner 
discover an answer to his question 
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is a very significant way of learning. 
How would you go about answer- 
ing the questions at the beginning 
of this article? Actually you would 
begin by asking more questions. To 
answer a child’s theological ques- 
tion the adult must ask himself 
three questions: Why was the ques- 
tion asked? What theological im- 
plications are involved? What an- 
swer would be suitable for the pre- 
school child? After these three ques- 
tions have been explored, you, as 
a teacher of preschoolers, can come 
closer to meeting the child’s needs 
as reflected in his questions. 


Resources 

This year’s leadership course, The 
Faith We Teach, is a study in 
church doctrine. Specific helps for 
answering the preschool child’s 
questions are given on page 11 of 
The Faith We Teach. On pages 
74-79 there is excellent background 
on “The Church” and on pages 
7-10, “Revelation.” Read and think 
about these doctrines as you _pre- 
pare for teaching Unir I of Bible 
Storytime Series, Year II. 


Schedules for using the Bible 
Storytime Series for this church 
school year, 1962-63, are now avail- 
able. Helps for rearranging the les- 
sons to fit at the appropriate festival 
seasons are given. 

Each pastor and church school 
superintendent received a copy of 
this schedule in the August mailing 
from the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. Additional copies may be 
secured by writing to the depart- 
ment at 422 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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Dear Putt: 


We've got big plans in our con- 
gregation this year. If all goes well 
well have about the best school 
year ever. Of course I’ve said this 
before, but I’m naive enough to 
say it again. I guess the only thing 
that can disappoint me is the hu- 
man factor. Isn’t that always the 
way? 

One thing bothers me though. 
Some from our congregation were 
invited to be instructors in our con- 
ference institute. These instructors 
get a strange look in their eyes when 
they talk about the institute. | 
thought they’d come back with all 
the answers. They tell me they 
didn’t learn any answers. But the 
did discover a way of looking for 
answers to the questions raised in 
their minds and in class. 

But isn’t it enough when you can 
recite the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer? And 
if you know Luther’s explanations 
to these and the other parts of the 
Catechism—well, what more could 
you want? Besides there’s just so 
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much time and no more no matter 
who the teacher is. 

Then too, most of our materials 
have pretty good teacher’s guides. It 
has taken a lot of time and effort 
to get them prepared and published. 
Some of them have been tested 
and revised several times. I say, look 
in your teacher’s guide if you want 
answers to questions. 

[ll tell you something that hap- 
pened to me last Sunday. I was tell- 
ing the class all about Paul’s First 
Missionary Journey. We had a lot 
of material to cover and I had every- 
thing planned that I wanted to teach 
my class. I'd hoped to make every 
second count. 

We got off the track when one 
fellow said, “I’ve been wanting to 
ask for a long time, ‘What is the 
soul anyway?” I was stumped for 
a minute. I leafed through my guide 
but there wasn’t anything there 
about the soul. To gain time I threw 
the question back to him. 

One of my stalwarts came to my 
rescue with his opinion. He men- 
tioned something about the “living 
soul” that God created. I let the 
class discuss the question and to 
keep busy I listed their remarks on 
the board as they talked. When the 
session was over | thought I’d better 
summarize what had been said. 
Some took notes and said there were 
some things they wanted to look up 
for next time. It turned out to be 
a pretty good session. 


Yours, 


NATE 


P.S. I guess we all need our faith 


lifted. 
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The new leadership course for 1962- 
1963, THE FAITH WE TEACH, be- 
gins a new venture in leadership train- 
ing on a doctrinal note. 


THE FAITH WE TEACH 

BY WM. D. STRENG & OTHERS 
Twelve doctrines, basic to Christian faith and life, are explained in rela- 
tion to the teaching work of the church. In turn each doctrine is examined 
for use in preschool, primary, junior, junior high, senior high, and adult 
classes. A resource page is offered for additional study of each doctrine. 
A section on administration, a bibliography, and an index complete this 
new study guide for teachers and other leaders. 
The doctrines covered include: Revelation, God the Father, God the Son, 
God the Holy Spirit, Man, Grace and Faith, The Church, Baptism, The 
Lord’s Supper, The Christian Life, The Christian and Culture, Time and 
Eternity. 
Use this basic text for conference and for congregational training programs. 
Basic to good teaching, this practical course continues the fine record of 
teacher training of the American Lutheran Church. 


160 pages, paper, $1.25; $12.50 dozen 


Code 15-5746 


THE FAITH WE TEACH — Parish Leader's Manual 
BY GORDON SOLOMONSON 
This 64-page manual is designed for the pastor and the Sunday school 
superintendent. It outlines the effective procedures for teaching this course 
based on institute practice sessions. The pastor and superintendent both 
have important roles. Two effective charts are included. The manual and 
charts are packed in a convenient storage envelope. 


64 pages plus 2 charts, $1.50 
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--- &8 & matter of fact 


Dr. Howard Hong, professor of philosophy at St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., is lecturing in Europe this fall on phases of Christian 
education under an exchange arrangement through the Commis- 
sion on Christian Education of the Lutheran World Federation. 


At the same time Dr. Werner Jentsch, director of the Evangelische 
Akademie Hofgeismar, Hofgeismar, Schlosschen Schonberg, Ger- 
many, is in the United States and Canada to lecture on "Im- 
plications of New Developments in European Theology for Com- 
municating the Gospel." Dr. Jentsch is one of the leaders of the 
Evangelische Akademie movement in Germany. 


Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director of the Department of Par- 
ish Education, will speak to the pastors of the Concordia Confer- 
ence of the Eastern District, October 8-10, at Franklin, W. Va. 


The three topics Dr. Evenson has chosen are: "The pastor as edu- 
cator," "The pastor as teacher," and "Christian education for 
families." The conference meeting will be held in what is known 
as the "mountain mission area" of the district. 


The first of two preview institutes, where the 1963 leadership course 
entitled, "Why We Teach," will be taught, is being held October 
14-16 at Our Savior's Church, Austin, Minn. The second field test 
for the course will be held in the St. Paul, Minn., area in November. 


Several items to be presented to the ALC at its convention in Mil- 
waukee, October 18-24, by the department are of special interest: 


1. The text of the new translation of Luther's Small Catechism, 
due for publication after December | and to be used in new cur- 
riculum materials thereafter, 

2. Various aspects of the experience thus far with regional and 
district directors of parish education in their services to congrega- 
tions and to conferences, 

3. A major question on the extent to which the current develop- 
ments of church-state relationships should modify our efforts in 
the teaching ministry of the church, 

4. Principal items in the plans for new curriculum as they are cur- 
rently being carried forward. 


The ALC will make decisions as to policy and budget provisions for 
the work of the department for the next few years. 
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(Gere Le teaching is done by 
creative teachers wherever they 
are, in churches small or large, in 
the city, or open country. The crea- 
tive teacher in the church school 
is one who is committed to God in 
Christ, who loves his pupils as a 
group and as distinct individuals, 
and is eager to continue to grow in 
his own knowledge of the Christian 
faith. He keeps working to learn 
the skills of teaching, uses creative 
imagination in dealing with the 
particular problems he faces in his 
setting and with his pupils, and pre- 
pares carefully for each meeting 
with his pupils. 

Needless to say, churches are al- 
ways searching for more such teach- 
ers. While a few creative teachers 
may be “naturals,” many have been 
helped in their development through 
being in churches where careful pro- 
vision was made for their training. 
One of the most necessary require- 
ments for effective teaching is the 
atmosphere of the total church as a 


This article is one of a series planned 
by the Committee on Children’s Work of 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. It is 
being used by several co-operating denomi- 
nations. 
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fellowship of persons whose rela- 
tionship to each other is based upon 
their common discipleship to Jesus 
Christ, and who feel impelled to 
share his love with others within 
and beyond their own membership 
and community. Such a church will 
usually have a group, such as a com- 
mittee on Christian education, which 
has the specific responsibility of 
finding and training its teachers. 

Important first of all is the provi- 
sion for the growth of all members 
of the worshiping congregation in 
the knowledge of and commitment 
to their faith. From this group those 
with a desire and aptitude for teach- 
ing, together with a willingness to 
learn the skills of teaching, may be 
challenged to teach. Their training 
may include instruction before teach- 
ing, but will certainly provide for 
“in-service” training while teaching, 
either through special classes, 
through working with an experi- 
enced teacher as an associate, or in 
regular planning with a group of 
teachers. Much may also be learned 
through a conscientious use of good 
lesson materials, and from reading 
recommended books. 

There is help available beyond the 
local church for the teacher who 
will seek it. Teachers in other 
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TEACHING CREATIVELY 
in the small church 


churches are often willing to give 
suggestions, as are public school 
teachers working with the same age 
group. Local or district training in- 
stitutes are held in many areas. Dis- 
trict or state denominational or 
council of churches workers in 
Christian education are eager to be 
of help, and can often arrange a 
visit to help local churches see their 
possibilities for creative teaching and 
help them carry out their plans. 
While the qualities of heart and 
skill are the same for creative teach- 
ing in any type of situation, there 
are certain special adaptations which 
the creative teacher may have to 
make in the small church where 
there may be special problems, 
such as those of lack of space and 
equipment. By the small church, in 
this article, is meant a church whose 
membership is two hundred or less, 
which may have only a sanctuary, 
but which often has a basement or 
fellowship hall and a few class- 
rooms in addition. This small 
church may be in the open country, 
in a small town, or in a large city. 
This church usually does not have 


Miss McCort is Visiting Professor of 
Christian Education at the Theological 
Seminary of the University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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professional leadership in Christian 
education, and may share a pastor 
with other congregations. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL 
CHURCH 

Workers in small churches should 
first of all take stock of the definite 
advantages which they have in ac- 
complishing the goal of helping 
each member to become a mature 
disciple of Christ. Each individual 
may be more easily known and 
valued as a person both by his 
teacher and by the total congrega- 
tion. Since each person is known, 
his needs may be kept in mind in 
planning, he feels missed when ab- 
sent, and knows that his contribu- 
tions of money and talent are 
needed. There can more easily be 
a fellowship of the total church, in- 
volving whole families and mem- 
bers of all ages, in worshiping to- 
gether and in working together 
within the church to serve the com- 
munity and the world. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL 
CHURCH 

Yet there are real problems which 
confront the conscientious teacher 
in the small church. One of the 
greatest hindrances to an effective 
program of Christian education, and 
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one which is often the hardest to 
overcome, is the feeling of inferi- 
ority and of discouragement in try- 
ing to effect changes. Many small 
churches have been in times past 
larger churches, but changing con- 
ditions have made for a decrease in 
membership and may have brought 
a longing for the old days, rather 
than the impulse to think creatively 
about present possibilities. 

There is a tendency also on the 
part of many in the small church 
to feel that denominational pro- 
grams are written for those in large, 
well staffed churches, and cannot 
be adapted to the smaller church. 
This attitude precludes finding crea- 
ative ways of adapting materials 
and program suggestions. Needless 
to say, the belief expressed in this 
article, based on experience and ob- 
servation, is that the creative teach- 
er will find ways of overcoming 
conditions which to others might 
be real obstacles. It is hoped that 
the suggestions which follow may 
serve to spark each teacher’s imagi- 
nation in adapting to his own par- 
ticular situation. 

Of course, it is assumed that the 
same principles of good teaching and 
creative planning which are neces- 
sary in any situation will be used. 
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Much poor teaching in the small 
church would be poor teaching 
under the most ideal of working 
conditions! However, in the follow- 
ing areas, a particular kind of cre- 
ativity is called for. 


GROUPING 


There are times in a small church 
when it seems difficult to group pu- 
pils by normal departments. The 
church school should first consider 
whether this is possible. A group 
of three or four may have an effec- 
tive learning experience together. 
Separate provision should almost 
always be made even for two or 
three pre-school children in order 
that their needs may be met. How- 
ever, there are occasions when the 
only solution seems to be to group 
different ages together. The creative 
teacher has now an additional prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of each 
person. 

One church school had only three 
children of less than high school 
age—a three-, a five-, and an eight- 
year-old, each of whom would nor- 
mally have been in a separate de- 
partment. As the teacher of this class 
faced this situation, she decided that 
their class room should be equipped 
to meet the needs of the preschool 
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children, with a small table and 
chair of the right size for the pri- 
mary child. She ordered the pupils’ 
and teacher’s materials for each 
age group, and from these made 
choices as to her plans for each ses. 
sion. At one moment the primary 
child might be working on a proj- 
ect, while the kindergartner was 
busy in the housekeeping corner, 
and the teacher was having a con- 
versation with the nursery pupil at 
his blocks. The primary child en- 
joyed sharing with the preschool 
children his newly discovered in- 
formation concerning new items on 
the nature shelf. Story and worship 
times were sometimes together. This 
teacher found that by keeping the 
needs of each child in mind, she 
was able to have an effective pro- 
gram for each. 


SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 


Lack of finances seems at times 
to be a barrier to the small church 
in securing needed supplies and 
equipment. Often, of course, money 
can be found for that which is felt 
to be very important. However, lack 
of money does not need to be used 
as an excuse for not having needed 
equipment. Books are available from 
denominational book stores which 
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give directions for making equip- 
ment inexpensively. All the equip- 
ment which will be mentioned has 
been made by inexperienced work- 
men at little expense. Homemade 
equipment, of course, should not be 
shoddy, but should be substantially 
made and finished attractively and 
safely. Many small churches have 
within their constituency excellent 
craftsmen who would welcome the 
opportunity to serve their church. 
By all means use them. 

The size and number of groups 
are in part determined by the 
amount and kind of space avail- 
able, as well as by possible leader- 
ship. On the basis of the needs of 
the groups, a study of available 
space should be made, including the 
possibility of using space not now 
in use, such as storage rooms which 
are full of discarded materials, and 
corners of the vestibule. The pos- 
sibility of holding classes in nearby 
homes or other buildings should be 
considered, as should the use of the 
out-of-doors in good weather. 

One of the problems in many 
small churches is that more than 
one class must meet in the base- 
ment or fellowship hall, or all classes 
may need to meet in the sanctuary 
itself. Here too, imagination, study, 
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and work can help in providing 
conditions in which creative teach- 
ing can take place. Holding several 
classes in one room may be most 
difficult, especially when one of the 
classes is a rather large adult class, 
scattered over several pews, so that 
the teacher feels the need of talking 
loudly. Teachers of older children, 
youth, and adults know that it is 
very difficult to have fruitful dis- 
cussions if pupils are seated in rows. 
Pews which are not attached to 
the floor may be moved so that 
members of his class may face each 
Other sil ane. vase or. 2 
square shape. The teacher might 
sit on a folding chair to see all 
members of his class more readily, 
and should sit with his back to the 
wall, so that his pupils are not fac- 
ing another class. His own voice 
may be kept low in this more inti- 
mate setting. Newsprint on a porta- 
ble easel may serve as a “black- 
board.” Books and other supplies 
may be kept in an easily stored 
box, while pictures may be tem- 
porarily taped to the wall, or at- 
tached to a portable bulletin board. 
Lapboards for writing, 12 by 15 
inches or larger, may be made of 
hardboard, or even of corrugated 
cardboard bound with tape. 
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Preschool children, wherever they 
are, need space in which to move 
about and equipment for their play 
activities through which so much 
of their learning takes place. One 
church made all the equipment 
needed for its preschool room at not 
one cent of expense. A more diffi- 
cult situation is that of having an 
adequate program for preschool and 
primary children within the sanctu- 
ary, especially when congregational 
worship follows the study session, 
but creative teachers have taught in 
this situation also. There may be 
space in the front which could be 
kept from view by the piano, and 
so used for a class. Unused pews at 
the rear could be removed to pro- 
vide some open space needed in the 
children’s program. Pew seats may 
be used as tables for writing or 
art work, the children working on 
their knees, or seated on low stools. 
These stools, supplies, and other 
equipment may be made to fit 
under pews or in closets during 
services. 

One teacher of preschool children, 
in a one room church where equip- 
ment could not be left securely be- 
tween Sundays, carried her equip- 
ment in a suitcase. Two pews at the 
rear of the sanctuary were placed 
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facing each other, the seat of one 
pew was used for art activities, 
dishes and dolls were placed on the 
other for the housekeeping center, 
a thin quilt was placed on the floor 
between the pews for conversation 
and story time, and six children had 
a taste of creative learning. 

Time, a problem in any teaching 
program, is often a difficult one in 
the small church. There may be a 
tradition of gathering as a_ total 
group for “opening exercises,” and 
again coming back together for a 
closing hymn and secretary’s report, 
leaving the actual time for teaching 
very short. Here the existing prac- 
tices of the church school need to 
be examined. The teachers in one 
church school found they almost 
doubled available class time by hav- 
ing each person go to his own class 
upon arrival, a practice now recom- 
mended in most lesson materials. 

A related concern is how to have 
effective worship where more than 
one class must meet in the same 
room, yet this problem too may be 
solved. Each class may worship dur- 
ing its class period. Hymns sung 
softly without accompaniment need 
not disturb other classes. Several age 
groups may also worship meaning- 
fully together with careful planning. 
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One church which had “preaching” 
services only twice a month follow- 
ing the church school hour, did not 
have an opening or closing service 
as a total school on those Sundays. 
After classes, everyone gathered 
for congregational worship, sitting 
either as classes or as families. The 
children knew and could join in 
such parts of corporate worship as 
hymns, the responses, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Creed. 

On alternate Sundays, the total 
group met after classes for worship 
planned with each age group in 
mind. Use was made of a prayer 
response learned by the kinder- 
garten children, of the Psalm new- 
ly memorized and illustrated by the 
primary class, and of the thanks- 
giving litany written by the juniors. 
At times individual classes planned 
and conducted this service of wor- 
ship. There was opportunity on 
these Sundays, too, to learn hymns 
of the church. 

Yes, creative teaching can be done 
in the small church, despite such 
problems as lack of numbers, money, 
and the right space and equipment. 
Such limitations may be overcome 
through the imagination, devotion, 
and labor of the creative teacher and 
those he inspires to work with him. 
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Ho many congregations of the 
ALC follow the pattern of 
having no summer sessions of Sun- 
day schools? Whether your congre- 
gation has Sunday school during 
the summer or not, here are some 
“October thoughts” which should 
be well taken. We do know that 
in some sections of the church the 
percentage is large enough to war- 
rant calling attention to some fac- 
tors which are evidently being over- 


looked. 
A Mobile Population 


In our present mobility of pop- 
ulation, much of the moving is 
done during the school vacation 
months. Ask your local mover and 
he will tell you that this is true. 

The armed services follow this 
pattern in order to minimize, to 
some degree at least, disturbing the 
schooling of military dependents. 

Corporations and industries, for 
the same reason, also arrange for 
their personnel to change assign- 
ment and residence during the sum- 
mer months. 


Compulsory Nomads 


Arriving in a new community, 
most families make their initial con- 
tact with a local congregation by 
enrolling their children in a Sunday 
school. These compulsory nomads 
are not as denominationally condi- 
tioned as wishful thinking leads us 
to believe they are. The Lutherans 
among them by and large are no 
exception. 

—If the neighboring Lutheran 
Sunday school is on summer sab- 
batical, these children find their way 
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SUMMER 


into the nearest Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, or some other school. 

—Having become enrolled and 
acquainted in that fellowship, there 
is great reluctance to leave for the 
Lutheran Sunday school when it is 
ready to resume the task of religious 
instruction. 

—Not a few of the parents then 
follow their children and begin at- 
tending the church where the youth 
are enrolled. 


5217 in 1961 


We often wish we knew why 
5,217 confirmed members left our 
congregations in 1961 and joined 
other denominations. Did they leave 
because they moved and their chil- 
dren began to attend another Sun- 
day school? 


Sins of Omission 

Statistics are not available which 
might tell us how many new resi- 
dents we fail to win and receive into 
membership because there are no 
summer sessions of Sunday school. 
Congregations report only their sins 
of commission on the annual paro- 
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in Sunday Schools 


By Henry Horsman 


chial report. Sins of omission go 
by the board. 

Would the statistician dare to ask 
how many inactive members were 
visited during the year? 

Does anyone ever ask how many 
moving members were not referred 
to a sister congregation? 

Has anyone checked to see how 
many members in the armed serv- 
ices have received no personal let- 
ters from fellow members? 

Is someone interested enough to 
say that the Sunday school teachers 
have failed to call on their pupils, 
even the sick and absent ones? 

How many new residents received 
at least a “welcome” call from mem- 
bers who are neighbors to them? 


But You Do Have VCS? 


Even a vacation church school 
must lose some of its effectiveness 
as a reaching arm in the “no sum- 
mer Sunday school” pattern. A non- 
member child whose interest is 
awakened through VCS ought to be 
able to enroll in Sunday school the 
following Sunday. Isn’t it difficult 
to say to a child, “We'd like to 
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have you in Sunday school, but wait 
until next September”? 


Now Summer Is Gone 


We have been told that a child 
spending the same number of hours 
each week learning the three Rs 
as he spends in Sunday school will 
be 21 years old before he completes 
the first grade. This is true, really! 
How much valuable time that could 
be spent in religious instruction is 
lost when there are no sessions of 
Sunday school during the summer? 


What About Next Year? 


Will you appoint yourself a com- 
mittee of one to seek answers to 
the questions I’ve asked? Could you 
take some time at your teachers’ 
meeting already in October and ex- 
amine the policies of your own con- 
gregation? Not only must we win 
more! We must keep more! Sun- 
day school, even in summer, can be 
one of the best agencies for evan- 


gelism your congregation has. 


Dr. Hoesman is assistant director in 
charge of life and growth with the Com- 
mission on Evangelism. 
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The Fourth School | 


in 75 Years 


By Cart H. AMELUNG 


T. JOHN’S Church, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., dedicated its fourth Chris- 
tian day school building in January 
1961. A small wooden structure was 
the first schoolhouse for St. John’s, 
built at least 75 years ago. A larger 
wooden building was replaced in 
1897 when a new $15,000 brick 
structure was erected. This was con- 
sidered the most modern school in 
Fort Wayne at the time. 
The modern, two-story brick 
building pictured here, costing ap- 
proximately $275,000, has six class- 


rooms for students in Kindergarten 
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through Grade 8, a cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, library, principal’s office, 
and lounge area. Several of the 
rooms can be divided for Sunday 
school classes. 

In 1897 the staff consisted of three 
teachers, responsible for the eight 
classes. Today there are four teach- 
ers and a principal—one teacher for 
the kindergarten class and the others 
each responsible for two grades. 

Modern Christian day school op- 
eration in a large city often requires 


Pastor Amelung serves St. 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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personal and individual transporta- 
tion. St. John’s School operates its 
own school bus, using it to bring 
most of its 115 pupils to class. 

The Fort Wayne Public Library 
furnishes books to the many Chris- 
tian day schools in the area to sup- 
plement the schools’ libraries. The 
books furnished permit the children 
to have the same books the public 
library supplies the public schools. 
The Fort Wayne Library presented 
St. John’s School with approximate- 
ly 2,000 books when the new build- 
ing was opened. 

St. John’s School also participates 
in the air-borne television program 
operated by the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction. 
Several grades were instructed in 
two courses by this method last 
year. Workbooks for the pupils and 
manuals for teachers are available 
for use with the TV instruction. 
The school pays $200 per year for 
the service. 

Anyone who wonders why St. 
John’s congregation is willing to 
provide facilities and a staff for a 
Christian day school should look 
at the aluminum sculpture which 
has been placed on the stone face 
above the entrance to the new 
building (see cover). The artist, 
Marshall Fredericks of Cranbrook 
Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
has titled his work, “Jesus and the 
Little Children.” The words of our 
Lord, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of 
God” (Mark 10:14 KJV), have 
given St. John’s School a reason for 
being. 
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looking into a classroom... 


... the foyer entrance to the narthex 


Flannelgraph— 
friend or foe? 


Text AND ILLUsTRATIONS BY BETTy ELLINGBOE 


HY do I like flannelgraph? 

One reason is that it is easy 
to use. There are no thumbtacks, no 
chalk, no light switches to turn off, 
no darkened rooms and no un- 
familiar machines to tangle with. 
If I am teaching in a church pew, 
I do not need an unwieldy chalk- 
board, a screen, or an extension cord. 
I can make my own small board 
covered with felt, carry it with me 
easily, and use flannelgraph figures 
and objects that I have made for a 
particular purpose. 

Another reason is that it involves 
my students. I used to confuse tell- 
ing with teaching. I thought when 
I told my students often enough, 
they would learn automatically. 
Then I found that I was robbing 
my students of the joy of discovery 
and of active participation. 

Too often a tool such as the flan- 
nelgraph is used by the teacher ex- 
clusively. The pupil is not allowed 
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to touch or play with the flannel- 
graph figures himself. The day I 
decided to let my class make their 
own flannelgraph figures was the 
day my teaching took on a different 
meaning for me—and for them. 
The industry with which my class 
searched in their Bibles for infor- 
mation about the setting, the per- 
sons involved, and the sequence of 
the story told me that they felt the 
undertaking was theirs. As we 
talked together about what Joseph 
might have said, how this person 
answered, why this person said what 
he did, we had to study the motives 
and feelings behind the words and 
actions. Our analysis of the Bible 
story and its implications was much 
more penetrating than anything we 
had accomplished while I did all 
the “teaching.” 

Later I watched from the back 
of the room as my students told the 
story to another class, moving the 
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figures they had made and speaking 
the words they had prepared. I 
knew that this was one story that 
would not be forgotten soon. 

A kindergarten class listened to 
a story about the creation of the 
world and then spent some time 
outdoors examining some of the 
wonders of nature that they enjoy 
every day. Each child then drew a 
picture of one of these wonders, cut 
it out, and pasted a piece of flannel 
on the back of it. As the class sang 
the song “Oh, who can make a 
flower?” each child put his picture 
on the flannelboard. The pictures 
were crude, but meaningful to the 


children. 
A Flannelboard Is Adaptable 


I have used commercially pre- 
pared flannelgraphs, but never have 
I used all of the items in a packet. 
I pick and choose the characters I 
want, simplify the story, drop some 
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scenes that are extraneous, and use 
the medium freely. 

For smaller children I choose 
only two or three main characters, 
perhaps a bit of scenery, but no 
fancy backgrounds, crowds, or quick 
changes. Quick manipulation of the 
materials is fascinating to them, but 
completely overshadows what I try 
to say. 

It is fun to use flannelgraph with 
adults. When the church budget is 
presented visually on a flannelboard, 
item by item can be added, making 
the exhibit interesting. If the peo- 
ple are given opportunity to share 
in making the materials, a high de- 
gree of interest and learning results 
from their participation. 

One Sunday, in telling the story 
of Moses to a fifth-grade class, I 
placed on the board the figure of 
Moses, the tablets of stone, and the 
mountain behind Moses. Immedi- 
ately the children became interested. 
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The next Sunday I put on the 
board four headlines and pictures cut 
from the newspapers, all mounted 
on construction paper backed with 
flannel. The newspaper articles stim- 
ulated a lively discussion of the ap- 
plication of the Bible story. 


Fo: 


Sample characters, symbols, buildings, 
trees, and other figures... 


The third Sunday I used a flannel 
map of the Mediterranean Sea area. 
We used pins and labels to trace 
Paul’s visits to towns on his first 
journey. 

The fourth Sunday we divided 
the class, and each small group 
made figures for a flannelgraph re- 
view. They made their own back- 
grounds, trees, rocks, and persons; 
then each group presented its story 
to the class. 

Pupils were involved in the plan- 
ning, preparation, and presentation 
of the story in this partially visual- 
ized form. Certainly other means 
might have been used effectively on 
one or another of these Sundays, 
and I do not suggest limiting one’s 
audio-visual selection to this one 
medium. Nevertheless, this kind of 
variety makes flannelgraph more 
adaptable and useful than we usual- 
ly imagine possible. 
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Flannelgraph Is Easily Made 

A flannelboard is made by stretch- 
ing flannel or felt over the surface 
of a rectangle of plywood or other 
board and fastening the edges with 
tacks on the reverse side. Pictures 
(homemade or printed) of houses, 
trees, mountains, rivers, shepherd’s 
crook, and figures of persons and 
animals are selected according to 
the purpose of the story or discus- 
sion. A piece of flannel (or several 
small pieces) is pasted to the back 
of each. When the object or figure 
is placed against the flannelboard 
the pieces of flannel cling to it, 
holding the materials in place. 
Heads of people can be cut from 
magazines, mounted on construc- 


. can be made by children . . 


tion paper for stiffness, then backed 
with flannel 

Sometimes the persons in a story 
do not need to be represented. The 
word “Moses” and two tablets of 
stone may be all that is needed in 
telling part of the story of Moses. 
A scroll and the word “Paul” may 
be enough to represent that apostle 
on occasions. 

Games of review can be played 
by rearranging scrambled Bible 
verses and books, with the pupils 
leading each other in the review. 
Maps can be traced onto flannel and 
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freehand on the flannel, or carbon 
paper can be placed between the 
printed map and a sheet of flannel 
and the outline traced onto the 
flannel. The flannel map can be 
fastened to the board if desired, or 
hung over it whenever needed. 
Various maps may be made for use 
as needed and folded for storage at 
other times. Place names to desig- 
nate locations can be mounted on 
small pieces of flannel and placed 
on the map. 

When children make  flannel- 
graph figures, pasting flannel on 
the backs of them may require too 
much time. If so, pieces of double- 
faced masking tape might be used 
on the backs instead, or even Scotch 
tape can be used to fasten the fig- 
ures in place. 

Commercial flannelgraphs seldom 
fit the curriculum, and usually de- 
prive the pupils of the opportunity 
for participation and involvement in 
the learning process. If “canned” 
materials are used at all, care must 


[ESAU] 


... for use whenever needed. 


be taken in selecting those that are 
really needed and in using them 
creatively in relation to the unit. 


It Is to Be Used with Caution 


We must not overlook the fact 
that pupils have imagination as 
well as eyes. Flannelgraph is to be 
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used only if it can do the job 
better than other visual materials, 
if better visual possibilities are not 
available, if it is a simple and ade- 
quate way to visualize something 
that otherwise is not clear, or if the 
pupils wish to use this particular 
medium to express graphically and 
artistically their thoughts about the 
subject being studied. It is one of 
the means pupils do find pleasant 
and easy to use in expressing their 
own ideas and understanding of a 
subject. 

A teacher must not strain to adapt 
any story to visualization. There are 
times when a spoken illustration is 
more effective in communicating or 
developing an idea than a material 
visualization. 

Flannelgraph is an inexpensive, 
adaptable means of visualization 
that allows for creative participation 
on the part of members of a group, 
whether it be children, young peo- 
ple, or adults. 


NOTE: Flannelgraphs made 
from still a different type of ma- 
terial have been reported from 
France and the Philippines. This is 
thin, semitransparent plastic ma- 
terial which comes in a variety of 
colors and should be available from 
most art supply stores. Figures, ob- 
jects, and letters cut out of it will 
adhere to sheets of the same ma- 
terial, or to any smooth surface, 
such as a window or door. 


Miss Ellingboe is audio-visual consultant 
for the Department of Parish Education. 

Reprinted by permission from the May 
1962 issue of International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


Reach More—Teach More 


Review your “Reach More — 
Teach More” program and progress. 
It is not too late to do so. 

How have the evangelism and 
parish education committees worked 
together? 

How many persons on your orig- 
inal responsibility list are now en- 
rolled in your Sunday school? 

How many new adult groups or 
classes have you formed? 

How many of all ages are now 
on your responsibility list? 

How many should be visited 
again, perhaps by a different team? 

How are you assimilating those 
enrolled in the last four weeks? 

How are you following up the 
absentees? 


Missionary Education 

This year in our church schools 
we are highlighting one mission 
field. It is Nigeria. 

The Stewardship Department has 
prepared special information, tracts, 
superintendent’s talks, and enve- 
lopes. These were included in the 
Parish Education Month mailing. 
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LANS By R. A. VocELEy 


Are you using the Church Papers 
for Young Lutherans to augment 
your information about the work in 
Nigeria, as well as the work in our 
other world mission fields? 


Preservice Training 

Every year and several times a 
year we emphasize the importance 
of leadership education, especially 
preservice training. 

The American Lutheran Church 
has material that can be used in 
a shorter program of eight sessions 
or a more thorough course of from 
26 to 39 weeks. 

The statement is still true, “As 
the teacher, so the school.” 

Every person who is offered the 
privilege of teaching should have 
an adequate biblical background, 
doctrinal understanding, and then, 
specific training in the principles of 
education. 

Does your congregation offer pre- | 
service training? 


The Faith We Teach 


More Conference Church Work- 
ers’ Institutes were conducted in 
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1962 than in 1961. The purpose of 
the CCWI was to initiate a method 
of study so that a detailed study of 
The Faith We Teach might be con- 
ducted in the congregation with 
the pastor and superintendent as 
co-leaders. 

You should have selected the se- 
quence of the doctrines which is 
most appropriate for your work. 

Please note that some of the en- 
richment helps in the LurHeran 
TEACHER assume the study of The 


Faith We Teach. 
The Field Test 


In some 50 congregations the 
research representative secures every 
week from those teaching the jun- 
ior high-confirmation and _ senior 
high lessons an evaluation of the 
lesson material and methods used 
that week. 

At the close of the unit in the 
junior high-confirmation material, 
the entire unit will be returned to 
the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion where it will be carefully 
studied. 

Our sincere thanks to the teach- 
ers and research representatives. Re- 
member that your congregation is 
one in a hundred. 


Junior Lutherans 

Every week, every other week, or 
once-a-month sessions may be held. 
Naturally only one hour’s work 
can be accomplished in one hour. 
Quite a few congregations schedule 
junior choir rehearsals and junior 
Lutheran sessions on the same day. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Do you know 
an adult 
in your community 


who may desire 


simple Bible studies 
because he or she 


—was not offered church 
school instruction 
early in life? 


—is new in the church? 


—is unchurched and 
seeking? 


Besides courses for children, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


has several courses 
being used by such persons. 


Write to 


Sunday School at Home 
418 E. Rosser Ave., Rm. 104 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


or 
Sunday School at Home 


Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute 
Outlook, Sask., Canada 
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O JERUSALEM, 


By Jutra TrEMAN 


HAT is Jerusalem like? This 

was the first question my Sun- 
day school class asked when I re- 
turned from the Holy Land. How 
can I answer? 

Jerusalem is a conundrum. First, 
it is a city divided between Israel 
and Jordan. Jerusalem, Israel, is 
modern. It can be compared to any 
city its size in the United States. 
Busy, wide streets; bustling, mov- 
ing trafic; energetic people. The 
shops and stores are somewhat simi- 
lar to those we are familiar with. 

Jerusalem, Israel, has trees grow- 
ing on every street, and parks are 
being laid out and landscaped. The 
world’s most beautiful YMCA is 
in Israeli Jerusalem; its grounds are 
most colorful with shrubs and trees. 

The Mandelbaum Gate is five 
minutes from the “Y.” Not a gate, 
really. More like a pass over. One 
can take pictures toward Israel, but 
not toward Jordan while you are 
standing in this no man’s land. The 


Mrs. Tieman, a teacher at St. Paul’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, toured the Holy 
Land last spring as the first award win- 
ner of the Christian Herald “Why I 
Teach Sunday School” contest. See the 
July 1962 Lutheran Teacher. 
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JERUSALEM 


houses which are still standing at 
this juncture are used by the sol- 
diers who guard the frontier. The 
windows are closed with sandbags, 
and if you look carefully you can see 
the guns fixed in position. 

On the other side of the gate 
is Jerusalem, Jordan, the area dear 
to the hearts of Christian, Jew, and 
Muslim alike. The walled area of 
the old town is scarcely two and a 
half miles square. Yet it is in this 
locale you find the place of the 
crucifixion, the Temple of Solomon, 
the Street of Sorrows, and the Wail- 
ing Wall. 

George W. Cornell, in an article 
entitled “The Road to Calvary,” 
wrote, “It’s strange how minor 
things become more dear with pass- 
ing years. A piece of lace. A faded 
letter. A dog-eared book. A place. 
That’s how it is with Christians 
seeking out the old mementos of 
their Lord’s self-offering to men 
...” And when you are in Jeru- 
salem you have a tremendous urge 
to look and look and look. You 
want to see everything there is to 
be seen. You don’t want to overlook 
one stone or one corner. You feel 
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you must find something which has 
made Jerusalem dear to you. 


In church we sing “Jerusalem the 
golden” and “The Holy City’— 
tuneful, stirring songs. And it comes 
like a slap in the face—Jerusalem 
today is not the Jerusalem we sing 
about. There are really three Jeru- 
salems: Jerusalem in Jesus’ day, 
Jerusalem today, and the Jerusalem 
of Revelation. 

Jesus had prophesied that Jeru- 
salem would be destroyed; it was 
in 70 a.v. The city today is built 
on the rubble of the olden town. 
Very very little of the Jerusalem 
that Jesus knew actually exists to- 
day. And yet, even aware of this, 
you look and search and look again. 

Then all of a sudden you be- 
come aware of the fact that you 
are looking for evidences of a man, 
for a person who really lived, 
walked, breathed, worked, and went 
to church just the same as you and 
I. In some mysterious way it brings 
to mind very forcibly the fact that 
Jesus was human too. Jerusalem re- 

(This article continues on page 


24, following two pages of photos 
of Jerusalem.) 
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This ancient tomb (upper left) 
gotha where Christ was cru 
Gate. Many Christians believ 
which the Savior was laid. (Re 


The Dome of the Rock (cente 
in the 7th century A.D. The 
Rock where Abraham and WM 
sacrificed. (RNS Photo) 


This sacred rock in the Dome « 


marks the spot where Solomo 
Photo) 


A gnarled age-old olive tree (I 
skyward atop the Mount of 
City. It was here that Jesus 
Photo) 


Children walk along the Via | 
(lower left), traditionally the 
Golgotha. (Adelbert Bartlett 


der the Hill of Gol- 
side the Damascus 
> the very tomb in 
ws Service Photo) 


to have been built 
es above the Holy 
are said to have 


< (upper right) also 
once stood, (RNS 


thrusts its branches 


erlooking the Holy 
r Jerusalem. (RNS 


ne Way of Sorrows 
; bore his cross to 


How often would | have gathered 
your children together . . 


members Jesus as a man who ate, 
slept, worked, and was crucified. 

Then you begin to find evidences 
which substantiate the Bible story. 
In the wall surrounding Old Jeru- 
salem there are some large stones 
which were supposedly a part of 
the old wall. The blocked-up Golden 
Gate is pointed out. The ultra- 
modern museum in Jerusalem, Jor- 
dan, has devoted one room to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Outside the wall there is a Jew- 
ish cemetery facing the Valley of 
Kedron. As you walk through it 
you notice a small shrub growing 
wild. It has bushy purple flowers 
and very long thorns. These could 
very easily have been like those used 
to make the crown of thorns. 

The ghost of Herod’s Temple ex- 
ists today in the Mosque of Omar. 
After Mecca this is the most sacred 
mosque in Islam and was erected 
on the place where the Temple 
once stood. 

The courtyard is a gigantic stone- 
paved area. (I thought to myself, 
this would make a wonderful patio 
and place for an outdoor barbecue. 
If the Arabs could only have read 
my mind .. .) In the center is a 
shrine, the Dome of the Rock, built 
over a huge rock which supposedly 
was used for burnt offerings by the 
Jews. Abraham was supposed to 
have used this rock for the sacrifice 
of Isaac. Muslims believe Moham- 
med rose to heaven on the back of 
a winged steed from this slice of 
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Matthew 23:37 


Mt. Moriah. It was all scaffolding 
when we were there; the building 
is becoming very unstable. I believe 
I understood the guide to say that 
it had been damaged by bombs dur- 
ing the last Israeli-Jordan conflict. 
However, it is a beautiful octagon- 
shaped building with a golden dome 
which can be seen sparkling in the 
sun and towering over Jerusalem 
from many miles away. 

Near the entrance to the Dome 
of the Rock an old man was sitting 
and talking with three young boys. 
He was Moslem, but this could 
have been the same scene when 
Jesus was there. 

Underneath this courtyard was an 
enormous stable where Solomon 
kept his horses. We were told it 
was large enough for 900 animals. 
After wandering around there and 
walking across the space one does 
not doubt the statistics. 

The Via Dolorosa was another 
area where it was most difficult to 
reconcile the real with the ideal. 
The picturesque, black-robed Arabic 
women with graceful water jars bal- 
anced on their heads aren’t seen so 
often now. Black-robed Arabic 
women with discarded 10-gallon 
dented gasoline cans on their heads 
have taken their place. 

The path Jesus walked with the 
cross is marked by chapels and 
churches of all kinds, tablets in- 
serted in the wall, and monuments. 
The Church of All Nations covers 
the place where Jesus prayed in the 
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Would that even today you knew the 
things that make for peace! 


Garden of Gethsemane. The large 
stone Jesus is said to have used 
the night he was betrayed is pro- 
tected by an iron fence made to look 
like iron thorns and is in about the 
center of the Church of All Nations. 
The rock itself is almost level with 
the floor. Other than this the church 
is empty except for 10 large pillars 
extending far up to the very high 
ceiling. The ceiling is made up in 
sections, mosaic scenes donated by 
various countries. Thus this Cath- 
olic church is called the Church of 
All Nations. 

So you keep looking, looking. On 
the Mount of Olives and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane there are 
several very old, gnarled twisted 
olive trees. We were told they were 
about 2000 years old. The past 
seems to survive in them. 

The Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre has been considered the site 
of Jesus’ crucifixion and burial for 
almost 1700 years. The shrine is 
watched over by the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and the Roman Catholic 
churches. 

But just outside the wall of Jeru- 
salem there is another spot found 
just a few years ago where Jesus 
may have been buried. Here we 
held a sunrise service on Easter 
morning in front of the tomb in 
the hushed stillness just before 
dawn. You could not help feeling 
as you sat before this empty rock- 
hewn tomb that this was the way 
it must have been at the time of 
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the first Easter. For me, Gordon’s 
Garden Tomb redeemed Jerusalem. 

And what zs Jerusalem like? 
Well, it is a city of extremes. The 
very, very old mixed with the most 
modern. The hotel in which we 
stayed would not have been out of 
place in Miami, Florida’s newest 
resort area (except for the plumb- 
ing). The market place, or the souk, 
is the same as it was in Jesus’ day. 
The well-educated and the illiterate 
are there. Traffic signs are pictures; 
so many cannot even read CHILDREN 
PLAYING Of MEN WORKING. 

And speaking of traffic, only a 
few of of the streets inside the wall 
are wide enough for even a com- 
pact car to travel. But outside traf- 
fic is heavy. And the horn blowing! 
The cars have two-toned horns. The 
little high toned “beep-beep” means, 
“Watch out! We’re here too!” But 
when you hear the deep “oow- 
oow,” then, “Watch out! Here we 
come!” 

H. V. Morton, in his book In the 
Steps of Jesus, called Jerusalem in- 
tolerant, “the dwelling place of ruth- 
less emotions such as Pride and Ar- 
rogance and Hate.” And this is 
true. The Jordanians have a fierce 
pride and their hatred of Jerusalem 
on the other side of the barbed wire 
is terrific. Jerusalem was divided in 
the day of Jesus; it is literally di- 
vided today. I am firmly con- 
vinced Jesus would weep over the 
Holy City today as he did once 
long ago. 
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S ANNOUNCED in previous 

articles, the special mission 
project for all the children of the 
American Lutheran Church this 
fall is our mission field in Nigeria. 
Here is some information about 
Nigeria obtained through personal 
interviews with several of our mis- 
sionaries who visited church head- 
quarters recently. 


Independence Day in Nigeria 

Nigeria is one of the new inde- 
pendent nations in West Africa, 
having gained independence in Oc- 
tober 1960. October 1 is the national 
holiday to celebrate this event. A 
Regional Independence Day is also 
celebrated. In the region in which 
our mission field is located, April 15 
is observed as Regional Independ- 
ence Day. 

The people engage in various 
kinds of sports to celebrate their in- 
dependence. Races and contests are 
held for the boys and girls. The 
girls have a race in which they 
carry bottles on their heads. The 
prize for the winner of a contest 
or a race may be a comb, a writ- 
ing tablet, or a bar of soap. 


Everyday Life in Nigeria 

Mrs. Hunter Smith, who with her 
husband and family has recently re- 
turned from Nigeria, shared a few 
minutes of precious time to tell us 
something about village life. The 
people live in circular huts made 
of mud brick with a thatched roof. 


Mrs. Osten is director of junior educa- 
tion in the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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Junior 
Lutheran 


There is a door of course, but usu- 
ally no windows. The dirt floor is 
swept smooth. 

When there is work to be done, 
the whole family goes out into the 
field. Mothers carry their babies in 
a bag on their back. Most of the 
work is done by hand. The children 
help in the fields as soon as they 
are able. 

Peanuts is one of the main crops. 
The harvested peanuts are put in 
bags and taken down to the river 
bank where they are stacked in 
large pyramid-like piles. When a 
boat arrives the bags are loaded on 
board and taken down the river. 

Goats are raised for their hides 
and for meat. Many families eat 
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NEWS 


By Exita M. Osten 


only two meals a day. Flour, made 
from a small grain called “guinea 
corn” is cooked and eaten with a 
sauce or gravy made of leaves and 
greens cooked with fish or meat. 
Rice and bananas are frequently on 
the menu in Nigeria. The juice of 
the sugar cane is the only “candy” 
many of the children ever have. 

At mealtime the father of the 
house eats first. When he is finished 
the others in the family may eat. 
Small enameled bowls are used to 
hold the food, which is then eaten 
with the fingers. 

Children in Nigeria have few 
playthings. Those they do have they 
have made themselves. Boys like to 
make trucks from cornstalks. They 
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fit the parts together with strips of 
broom grass. They use gourds or 
pieces of broken dishes for wheels. 
Old rags or discarded plastic bags 
are used for making balls. The girls 
de not play with dolls and children 


are not used to having pets. 


School Days in Nigeria 

The school building is brick, 
made of mud mixed with dried 
grass. The roof may be of thatch 
or aluminum and the floor of 
cement. 

The school year in Nigeria begins 
in January. The school day usually 
begins at eight in the morning and 
ends at two in the afternoon. Many 
children do not get the chance to 
go to school because there are not 
enough buildings and too few teach- 
ers. One school had to turn 80 chil- 
dren away because there was no 
room for them. The parents, how- 
ever, are anxious to have their chil- 
dren in school. It is difficult to tell 
them that there is no more room. 


To You, the Leader 

Make use of the story leaflet en- 
titled, “We Can Help Others,” pre- 
pared for the children by the Stew- 
ardship Office. Also use the large 
photo of Nigeria from the packet 
of 12 pictures distributed by the 
Division of World Missions. 

Put your Junior Lutherans to 
work making a bulletin board dis- 
play, a stand-up scene of a Nigerian 
village, drawings, or posters to be 
used in Sunday school and other 
group meetings. Enlist them to help 
arouse interest in our mission proj- 
ect for Nigeria. 
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Direct Lines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


CTOBER. This is the month 
for planning toward reports 
and decisions. 

We Lutherans like to think of 
ourselves as a teaching church. 
Much lip service is given to the 
importance of the teaching ministry 
in our church. But all too often 
the actual events in the congrega- 
tion do not support either our claims 
or our hopes. And one of the chief 
reasons is that we have not properly 
held the church’s teaching ministry 
in the over-all official reporting and 
deciding of the congregation. 

People can’t care very much 
about something they don’t know 
about. People can’t accomplish much 
on matters that they never included 
in basic plans and agreements of 
what should be done. If we are 
serious about our responsibilities to 
teach, then we simply have to get 
serious about how we provide to 
the congregation a basic review and 
report, and how we point forward 
to the decision making it must ac- 
complish in plan and policy. 

It’s no accident that some frus- 
trating and very bad experiences 
come to superintendents and parish 
education leaders when no suitable 
provision for the education program 
has been made in the plan and 
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budget of the congregation. And 
no suitable provision will be made 
unless adequate information is pro- 
vided and sufficient guidance given 
at the time that over-all policies 
and budgets are being established. 

It is simply pitiful if the only 
mention of the teaching ministry of 
the congregation made at the an- 
nual meeting is a brief mention 
in the pastor’s report relative to 
confirmation and a half apologetic 
paragraph by the Sunday school 
superintendent. In such cases it 
often happens that there is no reg- 
ularly established place for the edu- 
cation program at any point in the 
operating budget for the coming 
year as a result. 

October is a good month for rec- 
ognizing that good intentions can- 
not be realized without the neces- 
sary official decisions. October is a 
good month for looking forward 
to adequate plans of reporting and 
decision making. In many congre- 
gations the budget committee does 
a large share of its work in No- 
vember. In many congregations 
plans for the annual meeting and 
for the publication of various kinds 
of reports must be initiated in Oc- 
tober if they are to come to fruition 
in January. 
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Every concerned person should 
ask around to make certain that 
sufficient reporting and_ planning 
is being done. It is much too late 
to think about these things a week 
or two before the annual meeting 
of the congregation. 

Does your congregation receive 
each year an adequate report from 
its committee on parish education? 
If this has not been a part of the 
way things are done, isn’t that only 
a very good reason for beginning 
now? The congregation should have 
from its committee on education a 
full overview of the entire teach- 
ing ministry in the parish. Only 
then can wise decisions be made on 
any policy or provision of budget. 


An adequate report should in- 
clude a description of the committee 
on parish education: its make-up, 
the manner of election of its mem- 
bers, its schedule of meetings, and 
a sample agenda to show what trans- 
pires at a typical meeting. It ought 
to include a paragraph on each of 
the major issues towards policy 
making in the past year. 


The report should describe clear- 
ly the schools and agencies through 
which the teaching is done. These 
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would include such schools as the 
Sunday school, released time school, 
junior Lutherans, choir school, con- 
firmation school, Christian day 
school. The enrollments and the 
basic schedules and emphases of all 
these schools should be known to 
the congregation. 


The congregation needs to know 
the curriculum—what it 1s that 1s 
actually being taught in the parish. 
Members of the congregation should 
be able to see in the report how the 
teaching in one school or agency 
is related to that of another school 
or agency. Only then can the con- 
gregation arrive at any reasonable 
appraisal of strengths and week- 
nesses—even to the point of being 
able to voice an opinion that is more 
than a personal whim or momen- 
tary thought. 


The staff of teachers and leaders 
for the schools should be recog- 
nized. And the qualifications for 
such teachers and leaders should 
always be made known. Otherwise 
members of the congregation can- 
not possibly see the picture whole, 


Dr. Evenson is executive director for 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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pray for the people involved, nor 
even consider whether they them- 
selves ought to be a part of the 
education staff. The congregation 
needs to know the training that is 
provided for its teachers, both with- 
in the congregation and in other 
institutes and workshops. 


Each year the congregation should 
be appraised of the extent to which 
its facilities and equipment are be- 
ing used. It should know the extent 
to which additional facilities are 
needed. 


Of great importance to the con- 
gregation 1s the interrelationship of 
its teaching agencies and schools 
with other activities such as choirs, 
youth activities, scouts, men’s and 
women’s groups, couples’ organi- 
zations, and committees on evan- 
gelism and stewardship. 


It 1s important that the report in- 
clude a summary projection of def- 
inite plans and proposals for the 
coming year. Only then can needed 
policies be established or modified, 
calendar emphases be brought into 
agreement, and proper provision in 
the operating budget of the con- 
gregation be voted. 


It may well be that your reaction 
at this point is one of some irrita- 
tion at so many items for a re- 
port. But experience in many con- 
gregations shows quite clearly that 
those efforts in the parish which 
are dignified with really respectable 
thought and reporting, with ade- 
quate forethought and planning, 
are those concerns which receive the 
policy and decision-making support 
that make possible a satisfactory ef- 
fort and a respectable task in the 
kingdom. 


SEE conned 
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PARISH THE THOUGHT 


Whaddaya mean, Did | flunk 


nursery? 


Sjuaqoy Buosswiy °H 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


By Lena SEIDEL 


Sy ele of you have just accepted 
the call of your congregation to 
teach in the church school. Teach- 
ing for you is a new venture. Others 
will be using this series for the first 
time and may be wondering how 
things will work out. For still others 
this is not new. 

If you are using the American 
Uniform Series lessons for the first 
time, we hope you have had a good 
overview of the entire series. What 
do we mean when we say that the 
material is uniform graded? What 
are the advantages of such a series? 
Why doesn’t each unit have the 
same number of lessons? What do 
we mean when we say that the 
series is constructed according to 
the church year? 

Have you studied the general 
content of the entire three-year cy- 
cle? How is this series chronologi- 
cally arranged according to periods 
of history? What are the desired 
outcomes of the series? Is there at 
least one parents’ class organized in 
your congregation so that the series 
will become home-related? 

You may want to check the ar- 
ticle, “The Teaching Materials of 
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the ALC,” in the May 1962 issue 
of LurHeran TeEacuer. Special ref- 
erence to the series is made on page 
20. If you are teaching a particular 
age level for the first time, you 
may want to refer to the leadership 
courses prepared for your depart- 
ment in previous years: Making the 
Most of Activities for Learning, 
Know Them Better to Teach Them 
Better, Christian Education in the 
Departments, and Let's Get To- 
gether for Better Teaching. Should 
you order any of these from Augs- 
burg Publishing House, be sure to 
specify your department. 


UNIT | — MY BIBLE 

Since the Bible is the basic text 
for the American Uniform lessons, 
it is well that we begin with a 
unit on this subject. Remember, 
however, that the Bible is not an 
end in itself, but a means to an 
end. Through it God seeks to con- 
front you and your pupils. 

What are the goals for this unit? 
How do the eight lessons fit into 
these goals? Specifically, what do 
you hope to accomplish with your 
class? 
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Lesson |—My Bible: How Written 

This is not a lesson on Jeremiah. 
Rather it is one illustration of how 
God has provided us with the writ- 
ten Word. Hebrews 1:1 tells us 
that in “many and various ways” 
God spoke to man. The important 
point is that God did the speaking. 
That he chose certain men to put 
his Word in writing is of secondary 
importance. 

This does not mean, however, 
that the Bible basis is unimportant. 
In fact, it contains a wealth of ma- 
terial. The Intermediate Teacher's 
Guide (page 9) has an excellent 
summary of the Bible basis. 

The doctrine of inspiration should 
be studied in connection with this 
lesson. The Parent’s Manual asks 
some pointed questions on the sub- 
ject: How would you state the 
meaning of the inspiration of the 
Bible? Why is this doctrine signif- 
icant to Christians? We might add, 
“In view of all the current beliefs 
on inspiration, where do you stand?” 

Chapter 1 of The Faith We 
Teach will help your understand- 
ing of “inspiration” and “revela- 
tion.” The writer, Dr. William 
Streng, reminds us, “God reveals 
himself fully only in his Word. This 
Word is both message (Bible), and 
person (Jesus Christ), and we dare 
never equate the two.” A study of 
this chapter, “Revelation,” the age 
level pages, and the Resources for 
Teachers page will help clarify your 
thinking as you teach this unit on 
the Bible. 

More background material for the 
lesson may be found in a booklet 
entitled, “How Came the Bible?” 
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by Edgar Goodspeed. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society has issued an ex- 
cellent tract written on the child’s 
level, “The Bible Speaks to Us.” 
This may be obtained free of charge 
from the American Bible Society, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
IN, OG 


Lesson 2—My Bible: How 
Preserved 

The Bible basis for this lesson 
continues the emphasis of Lzsson 1. 
Again this is only one illustration 
of how God has preserved his Word. 
Read the devotions in the Parent's 
Manual; there are other illustrations 
on how God preserved his Word. 

Wilbur M. Smith in an article en- 
titled “The Holy Bible: ‘Verdun’ 
of Triumphant Christianity,” pub- 
lished in the August 28, 1961 issue 
of Christianity Today lists the fol- 
lowing modern threats to God’s 
Word: the Communistic threat, sci- 
ence and agnosticism, philosophical 
unbelief, and last but not least, un- 
belief within the church. 

You can find illustration after il- 
lustration of God’s work in preserv- 
ing his Word. Then we can begin 
to understand the importance God 
attaches to this Word. How impor- 
tant is the Word to you? How do 
you prove that the Word is impor- 
tant? Suppose we should judge the 
importance of the Word to ALC 
adults by the number attending Bi- 
ble classes. Would the picture be a 
sad one in your congregation? 

Can you lead your pupils to make 
a decision about what they will do 
to preserve the Bible? The Junior 
Worksheet asks this thought pro- 
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voking question: “How would your 
life be different if there were no 


Bible?” 


Lesson 3—My Bible: Learning I+ 

In the first two lessons the ma- 
jor emphasis was on what God has 
done for us through the writing 
and preservation of the Bible. The 
next two lessons will be concerned 
with our response to God and his 
Word. Through this lesson we will 
try to encourage the growth of will- 
ing and believing hearts in our pu- 
pils. 

Parables are often difficult to un- 
derstand, especially for children. 
The Parable of the Sower may be 
confusing when the child tries to 
recall the four types of soil and 
the four kinds of hearts which are 
represented here. 

Specific illustrations will be most 
helpful, particularly those suitable 
for the individuals in your class. 
How will you lead Mary and John 
and Sue to examine their own hearts 
on the basis of the fruit which is 
there? 

The Intermediate Worksheet em- 
phasizes the importance of having 
the Word produce faith in our 
hearts. What is faith? If we con- 
fess the Creed, do we necessarily 
have faith? Read Chapter 6, “Grace 
and Faith,” in The Faith We 
Teach. Be sure to read the age level 
pages. 

Learning the Word involves our 
intellect, our attitude, and our will 
if we are to accept Christ’s prom- 
ises and obey his commands. This 
kind of learning produces a faith 
that is revealed in our actions. Note 
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that Christ’s emphasis was on the 
soil which bore fruit. 


Lesson 4—My Bible: Loving I+ 

At first glance this seems to be 
an easy lesson to teach. Everybody 
is familiar with the story of Mary 
and Martha. Mary loved the Word. 
Why shouldn’t we? Let’s dig a lit- 
tle deeper. 

We can list, with the help of our 
class, many reasons why we ought 
to love the Bible. But this doesn’t 
necessarily make us love it. Another 
question might well be asked: If 
you don’t have a real love for the 
Word, isn’t it almost impossible to 
teach this lesson? 

Love is something which can 
never be forced. Many times our 
reasons for loving someone, or not 
loving someone, are quite illogical. 
Thus, even though it is logical to 
love God, we need more than logic 
to make us love him. Emotions are 
not always guided by logic. 

We try to analyze why we love 
God and his Word and decide that 
there is unusual wisdom in | John 
4:19, “We love, because he first 
loved us.” This is the source for 
our desire to hear him speak and 
to speak for him. 

What made Mary love to hear 
the words of Jesus? He was speak- 
ing to her need. He desires to speak 
to our needs as well. If you can 
help the pupils in your class hear 
Christ speaking to their needs, they 
will be on the way to responding to 
his Word in love. 


Mrs. Seidel, a housewife, teaches at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Wausau, Wis., where 
her husband serves as pastor. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Vera BeEvERs 


About God and Me 


Lessons 5, 6, 7 and 8: Keep in 
mind the unit theme, “I Live in 
God’s World.” Make use of the 
many wonderful helps in the Teach- 
er’s Guide. Enlist the cooperation of 
the parents to accomplish much 
more. Be generous with your praise 
for assignments completed each 
week at home for the best learning. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


CuapTer 5: Be sure to emphasize 
the comparison of the Passover lamb 
and Jesus as the Lamb of God. The 
blood of the lamb had saving power 
just as Jesus’ blood has saving power 
for us. By obedience the Israelites 
were led away from evil. What 
if they had not obeyed? 

CuapTer 6: By this age children 
begin to think of the consequences 
of broken rules, and can see the 
seriousness of a broken relationship 
with God. As disobedience makes 
us feel uncomfortable with mother 
and father, we close the gap by 
admitting our disobedience and 
asking forgiveness. Emphasize that 
each commandment is as important 
as the next. Often sin to a child is 
just stealing and killing, while the 
First and Second Commandments 
seem less important. Read Chapter 
5, “Man,” in The Faith We Teach. 


Mrs. Bevers is Sunday school super- 
intendent at the New Hope-Hayti Parish, 
FHaytin on). 
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Cuapter 7: Emphasize Samuel’s 
place as a servant of God. Let the 
children name some servants of God 
whom they know (pastor, mission- 
ary, Sunday school teacher, organ- 
ist). Lead the discussion to include 
those who do not have a title, as 
the invalid lady who reads her Bi- 
ble as she sits by the window, the 
mother who prays for relatives who 
do not go to church, the girl who 
brings a friend to Sunday school, 
the child who shares his Sunday 
school papers with one who is ill 
and cannot leave home. How might 
you be a Samuel and serve God? 

Cuaprter 8: Can you think of a 
specific time when a prayer of yours 
was answered? Perhaps even think- 
ing of the Fourth Petition will help 
the child to see that God does an- 
swer his prayers. Were you hungry 
today? Did you have warm cloth- 
ing to wear to Sunday school? God 
provides in answer to prayer. A dis- 
cussion on what kind of prayers are 
acceptable to God would be in place 
here. Should we pray for beautiful 
clothes because friends have them, 
or for someone’s harm because we 
have quarreled? Discuss prayers of 
thanksgiving and prayers for others. 


God Speaks to Me 


CuarTer 7: Note that the first 


three Commandments deal with 
God. The last seven deal with the 
world of men. Emphasize how 
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keeping the first three will help us 
to keep all the rest. The Faith We 
Teach gives help for this lesson on 
page 56. Does God love a boy who 
does not obey his father? Yes! And 
he will forgive that boy if he will 
ask. God loves the boy but hates 
the sinful act. 

CuapTer 8: See the explanation 
of the Fifth Commandment. Em- 
phasize this meaning with care that 
your class may see that hate and 
hurt are sinful too. Then use a 
positive emphasis ‘to teach “help 
and befriend” our neighbor. How 
may this Commandment be made 
into a “do” instead of a “don’t”? 
Have your class find Matthew 25: 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Raymonp Ktuc 


Listening to God 

Lesson 4: The study of the Third 
Commandment gives opportunity to 
discuss the importance of regular 
attendance at the Sunday worship 
service. Through group discussion 
help the class to see that worship 
is not an elective, but simply the 
nature of the Christian life. You 
might also point out how this day 
of rest might be used for Christ in 
other ways. 

Lesson 5: Point out how the boy 
Jesus gave us an example in obedi- 
ence. Use the Bible passages listed 
in the study; help the children find 
them and read them. Read from 
other versions to help them under- 
stand what God would have them 


Pastor Klug serves the Concordia-St. 
Hans Parish at Edmore, N. D. 
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35, 36, and 40. Explain how we 
must be our brother’s keeper. 

CuaptTer 9: We belong to God 
for two reasons: God created us 
and he bought us by his Son’s 
death. If we were to pay twice as 
much for an item would we not 
value it greatly? Emphasize the 
value of everyone’s body and soul to 
God. Are we concerned for others’ 
bodies and souls? Do we want them 
to know God? 

CuapTer 10: Let the children 
dramatize the story of Esau and 
Jacob. Emphasize that stealing time, 
dishonesty, cheating, and disobedi- 
ence are all forms of stealing. Talk 
of these by illustration. 


do about the Fourth Command- 


ment. 

Lesson 6: Ask the children if 
there are other ways to kill except 
by actually taking a life. Guide the 
discussion so they understand that 
we can “kill” by our words and ac- 
tions when they destroy another’s 
reputation. 

Lesson 7: A discussion concern- 
ing the Samaritan woman is direct- 
ly related to the doctrine of grace. 
Show that we are forgiven not be- 
cause of, but in spite of what we’ve 
done. Read The Faith We Teach, 
pages 62-73, “Grace and Faith.” 


God's Chosen People 
Lesson 4: Emphasize the amount 
of trust Noah had in God as he 


set about the difficult task of build- 
ing the Ark. This is a lesson which 
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tells us how we should believe and 
trust in God. Check the resources 
found on page 73 of The Faith We 
Teach. 

Lesson 5: In this lesson we have 
another example of faith in God. 
God could use Abraham and the 
other patriarchs because of their 
faith. Point out that they had faith 
in the promise of a coming Savior. 

Lesson 6: Juniors may have many 
questions about why God asked 
Abraham to offer Isaac as a sacri- 
fice. Make use of these questions 
to stimulate their own thinking. 
Discuss their questions in class, and 
you may assign them outside proj- 
ects concerning the problem. 

Lesson 7: Read both Lessons 7 
and 8 in preparation. Point out the 
sin of Jacob as he deceived his fa- 
ther. Here is opportunity to discuss 
man’s sinful nature. For resources 
read Chapter 5, “Man,” in The 
Faith We Teach again. 


The March of Faith 


Lesson 4: Point out how Chris- 
tianity has been spread by mission- 
aries all these years. Use the Bible 
verses to show the importance of 
missions, and select one of the mis- 
sionaries for further study. 

Lesson 5: Compare the threats 
against the early church with the 
forces that threaten it today. Em- 
phasize how Christ makes use of 
these threats to strengthen his 
church. Be sure to make use of the 
Bible study. 

Lesson 6: Help your class dis- 
cover how the events which took 
place before the Reformation were 
important to its success, and how 
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they helped it spread. Note how 
many men were forerunners to the 
Reformation. You may want your 
students to report on these men. 
Lesson 7: Your class may wish 
to examine the scriptural basis 
upon which the Reformation was 
founded. Here is a good oppor- 
tunity to discuss salvation by grace. 
Make use of Chapter 6, “Grace and 
Faith,” in The Faith We Teach. 


Forward with Christ 


Lesson 4: Help your class dis- 
cover how they can be heralds for 
Christ. Introduce a discussion of 
Baptism and have the class raise 
questions. Then help them strug- 
gle to understand, using the process 
which you learned at your church 
worker’s institute. Assign work on 
questions for further discussion. 

Lesson 5: Continue the discus- 
sion of Baptism. You may want to 
prepare to discuss infant Baptism 
by reading the tract, “We Baptize 
Little Children Because,’ (Tract 
Mission, No. 231). See Chapter 8 
of The Faith We Teach. 

Lxsson 6: The victory of Christ 
over temptation is even more im- 
portant when we see it as our vic- 
tory over sin through him. Be sure 
to point out the difference between 
the trials of God to test faith and 
the temptations of Satan. 

Lesson 7: Make use of this lesson 
to develop a discussion about the 
proper use of God’s house. Have 
the students list in two columns the 
right and wrong behavior in, and 
the right and wrong use of God’s 
house. Also talk about behavior at 
events outside of church. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


Some will have begun to teach 
the course in September; others are 
planning to start the school year in 
October. Some helps are provided 
here for those who began in Sep- 
tember. Those who start later can 
save the page for future reference. 


The People and the Promise 


If you began this course in Sep- 
tember, you most likely are plan- 
ning to teach Lessons 4-7 in Oc- 
tober. These conclude Unrr 1 and 
begin the study of Unir 2. The 
study of “The beginnings” is im- 
portant. Some background study is 
in order and is readily available if 
you have a copy of The Faith We 
Teach. Two chapters in this Lead- 
ership Education Series course will 


be most helpful: Chapter 1, “Revela- 


tion,” and Chapter 2, “God the Fa- 
ther.” 

Perhaps you and the others in 
your department should have time 
to yourselves when you continue the 
study of The Faith We Teach in 
your monthly meetings. You can 
help each other to struggle to under- 
stand the doctrines involved as you 
prepare to teach. 


Good News 


The comment about “September 
start” and “October start” made in 
connection with “The People and 
the Promise” holds true for this 
course. 

Chapters 1 and 3 of The Faith 
We Teach will be helpful. Take 


time to discuss the intermediate age 
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level pages with the other teachers 
in your department. 


On the Way 


For Lessons 4-7, review the first 
three chapters of The Faith We 
Teach. The age level pages and the 
Resources for Teachers page are 
also important, if you are to teach 
about revelation, God the Father, 
and God the Son to your class. 

Recall that at the church worker’s 
institute you did not obtain a group 
decision on doctrine, but took part 
in personal study. You did not ex- 
plore all questions, but some ques- 
tions. You did not study all doc- 
trines, but three doctrines. You did 
not find a decreed answer, but a 
process of thought. 

With some doctrinal study on 
your part you should be able to lead 
your class to a better understand- 
ing of the doctrines involved in 
the lessons because you yourself 
have a better understanding. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Teachers of this course should 
spend some time on Chapters 1 
and 2 of The Faith We Teach. An 
understanding of the doctrine of 
revelation will prove helpful during 
the whole course. Some study of 
“God the Father” will also be in 
order. In his introduction to The 
Faith We Teach Dr. Streng states, 
“If you are alive and can read this 
you have a theology.” It is well 
that we pray, “increase in us true 
knowledge. . . .” 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


That You May Know 

Chapters 1 and 3 of The Faith 
We Teach should be the assign- 
ment each teacher gives himself 
each month this year. These chap- 
ters on revelation and God the Son 
will be most helpful. Don’t over- 
look the age level pages and the 
Resources for Teachers pages. 

A suggestion might be that you 
read ahead in your teacher’s manual 
and pupil’s workbook to see which 
of the 12 doctrines treated in The 
Faith We Teach may be coming up 
for discussion in class. Then you 
and your co-workers can sit down 
together and have some valuable 
discussion about the issues that con- 
cern you. 

The implication is, of course, that 
teachers do a little more digging 
as part of their lesson preparation. 
“Why didn’t I think of that?” and 
“Tm glad you mentioned it” are 
two good reactions you might hear 
when teachers dig together. 


Chosen Witnesses 

The suggestions given for “That 
You May Know” should be well 
taken by those teaching this course. 
However a study of the Book of 
Acts may lead you to study other 
chapters in The Faith We Teach. 

Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9, “Grace 
and Faith,” “The Church,” “Bap- 
tism,’ and “The Lord’s Supper,” 
will probably be referred to more 
than some of the others. There 
should be enough in these pages of 
The Faith We Teach to provide the 
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basis of a lively discussion and to 
keep a teacher studying for many 
weeks to come. 

It may help to anticipate some of 
the questions your class will ask. 
The high school pages will suggest 
some. Spend some time thinking 
of possible answers—not to be able 
to give pat answers should the 
questions arise, but to help you 
lead the class to discover answers. 


If God Were King 

Lesson 4: After the class has 
looked up references to altars in 
the Old Testament, help them list 
answers to the question, “What is 
God like?” Their answers should 
be based on the same passages. Can 
the class add other passages? 

Lesson 5: Study Chapter 10, “The 
Christian Life,” in The Faith We 
Teach in preparation. Summarize 
your discussion by having the class 
answer, “What does it mean to be 
a Christian?” See page 117 in The 
Faith We Teach, 

Lesson 6: Chapter 5, “Man,” in 
The Faith We Teach will be help- 
ful. Page 59 will forewarn you about 
some of the questions your class 
may ask. Will you give them the 
answers or help them find the an- 
swers? 

Lxsson 7: Continue to study the 
chapters of The Faith We Teach 
already suggested this month. Spend 
some time on the Resources for 
Teachers pages to help your own 
understanding of the doctrines you 
will be considering this month. 
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Christian Growth Series 
Year |, Ist Quarter, "Managing Ourselves" 


By Ermer E. CurisTiANsEN 


ANAGING Ourselves” should 

prove an attractive subject for 
teenagers. It is something they all 
want to do; but it is something they 
are not yet equipped to do without 
some guidance. 

Unir A deals with the area most 
teenagers feel is a problem. While 
Units B and C may not deal with 
“felt” problems, they nevertheless 
pursue areas in which young people 
perhaps need as much guidance as 
any. Unir D gives an excellent basis 
for growth in managing oneself. 


Unit A 


A child-parent interview could 
start off the quarter’s study. The in- 
terview could be limited to the topic 
of the first session, “My Share at 
Home,” or to the overview of the 
first unit. Try to have the interview- 
ees make suggestions for building 
family spirit. Select the persons who 
will be interviewed and brief them 
on the questions to be asked. 

The life situations under “What 
Would You Do?” in Session 2 
would lend themselves to role play- 
ing. (Use caution in selecting per- 
sons to play the various roles.) Or, 
divide the class into working groups. 
Assign a life situation to each 
group, asking each group to bring 
in their solution to the problem. 

The filmstrip, “I’m Not a Child 
Any Longer,” deals with parent- 
teenager conflicts, and could also be 
used in SEssion 2. 
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In Sgsston 3 the class could make 
a list of the major areas of differ- 
ences or disagreement between youth 
and the older generation. Several 
mature adults (not necessarily par- 
ents) could be invited to sit in and 
share in the discussion. Once the 
list is made, the class should discuss 
the bases for these differences. “We 
Go to the Bible” will help them to 
see that differences between genera- 
tions is not something new. 


Unit B 


The sound film ‘‘Spending 
Money” could be used as a discus- 
sion starter for Session 4. (Be sure 
to preview this film and any others 
recommended before using them.) 
The filmstrip, “Why Do We Live?” 
dramatizes the biblical basis for 
stewardship and God’s expectation 
of us. 

You may get a more realistic in- 
dication of how a teenager would 
budget his $10.00 if you gave each 
one a blank piece of paper and did 
not bring up the suggested listing on 
page 21 at this time. 

The filmstrip, “Guide for Living,” 
discusses the origin of time, its pur- 
pose, and our use of time. Use it to 
begin the discussions in SEsston 5 
or as a summary of the class session. 

A series of questions similar to 
the ones in “Something to Think 


Pastor Christiansen serves Faith Church, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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About,” (page 30) could be used as 
discussion starters. Write them on 
the board before the class assembles. 
Get the class to share some of the 
pressure to conform which they ex- 
perience. Then lead them to an ac- 
ceptance of and application of the 
“Three Fundamental Questions” 
(pages 29 and 30). “My Loyalty,” a 
filmstrip on conflicting loyalties, 
could introduce or summarize the 
subject in SEssion 6. 

Session 7 could be the beginning 
of a wholesome recreational pro- 
gram in the congregation or in the 
community. What resources (physi- 
cal equipment and trained _person- 
nel) are available? 


Unit C 


If your teenagers will help you 
make a list of the characteristics 
they think are important in a friend, 
you could have a good beginning 
for Unrr C. Have them give a 
priority rating to the items on their 
list. Compare their list with the one 
given on page 40. Do they want to 
make any additions to their list? 
Any changes? What can the class do 
to establish better friendships among 
its members? Do the members of 
the class ever think of Jesus as their 
real friend? 

Session 10, which deals with per- 
sonal friends, would also offer an 
opportunity for the class to evalu- 
ate itself on its friendliness as a 
group. The three items under 
“Think of These” (page 48) could 
introduce the lesson for the day. 

“Boy-Girl Companionships” 
should have the interest of the class 
from the word “go.” One of the 
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filmstrips on boy-girl relations, such 

s “Boy Dates Girl” or “Christian 
Attitude About Sex” could be used 
with Szssion 11. 


Unit D 


Prayer, the subject of Unir D, 
can and should be a vital factor in 
“Managing Ourselves.” How many 
in your class pray regularly? If they 
are not already doing so, let your 
teenagers be responsible for the 
opening and closing prayers of your 
class session. 

The Faith We Teach, our \eader- 
ship course for 1962, provides an ex- 
cellent resource for teaching this 
quarter. The importance of the 
leadership course can be seen when 
one realizes that our lives (our 
thoughts, words, and deeds) are 
fairly reliable reflectors of our basic 
beliefs. Since the Christian life (and 
“Managing Ourselves” is Christian- 
ity put into practice by the teen- 
ager) follows from one’s faith, and 
is made possible only by the grace 
of God, the need for a right under- 
standing of biblical theology is cer- 
tainly evident. There should be 
many opportunities as you teach this 
quarter to refer to the pupil’s bap- 
tism, the need for frequent com- 
munion, the importance of studying 
the Word, and what part these 
means of grace play in living the 
Christian life. Our understanding of 
ourselves and who we are grows out 
of our understanding of who God is 
and what he has done for us. 

Note: All films and filmstrips 
mentioned are available from the 
Films Department of Augsburg 
Publishing House. 
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Bible Storytime 


By Berry Bock 


OD the Father loves us and 

wants to help us. What a 
wonderful message to bring to his 
little ones! 

To be afraid is easily understood 
by preschool children. They have 
many fears which they will prompt- 
ly admit. SEsston 5 is an excellent 
opportunity to discuss these fears. 
Many will be experiencing public 
nursery or kindergarten classes for 
the first time and will readily talk 
about their apprehensions. The story 
of David’s bravery will be personal 
and meaningful to them and the 
teacher will be able to emphasize 
God’s care for his children. 

Friends are wonderful and spe- 
cial. The nursery child considers a 
favorite stuffed animal or a doll to 
be a friend. Kindergarten children 
are busy making friends as they play 
at home and at school. “A friend 
loves at all times” sums up the goal 
and objective of the lesson. The 
teacher may wish to bring a friend 
to class—a child or a relative who 
attends church in another locality 
perhaps. The children may be en- 
couraged to bring a friend with 
them to church school next Sun- 
day. If this suggestion is made, the 
teacher of the parents’ class should 
be informed to advise that class of 
the request. 

Preschoolers may need much help 
in understanding that promises are 
not to be broken. In many homes, 
I fear, promises are made to be 
broken. Something special could be 
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promised to the children at the be- 
ginning of Session 7. It need not 
be anything tangible, but could be 
a short walk outdoors, a visit by 
them to another class or a visit to 
their class from someone special, 
such as the pastor. 

The child may better understand 
what keeping a promise implies if 
he is asked to make a promise to 
his teacher or another youngster 
concerning the sharing of an ac- 
tivity. The important fact is that 
whoever makes the promise must 
keep it. The children must also be 
impressed with the knowledge that 
God keeps his promises and helps 
us to keep our promises too. 

Sessions 5, 6 and 7 have empha- 
sized how God helps us and Segs- 
sION 8 gives us an opportunity to 
impress upon the children that they 
should thank God for all his help. 
Consult the schedule for Bible Story- 
time, Year II for suggested helps 
for changing the Thanksgiving holi- 
day emphasis from Session 8 to 
Session 44 if your church school 
began using this series on Septem- 
ber 9. Teachers of the parents’ class 
will want to emphasize the respon- 
sibility of parents to help their child 
grow in prayer life. The many op- 
portunities each parent has to en- 
courage the child to thank God for 
all his love and benefits should not 
be overlooked. 


Mrs. Bock teaches at Good Shepherd 
Church, Vickery, Ohio, where her hus- 
band serves as pastor. 
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Dear Nate: 

I forgot to tell you I traded cars. 
Some things improve with age, but 
my old car wasn’t one of them. It 
would never, no matter how long 
I kept it, become a “classic” model. 
It was a case of spending a lot of 
money for repairs or take it out 
on the prairie and shoot it. 

While my wife and I were total- 
ing our assets and liabilities in prep- 
aration for a visit to a dealer (this 
took several weeks), second cars— 
all compacts—began to sprout in 
the neighborhood. 

Across the street a second family 
added a compact. The family next 
door bought a compact to take care 
of the overflow from their station 
wagon. A family two doors down 
from them bought two compacts 
the same day—one a convertible. 
The family in back of us has had 
three cars for quite some time. We 
had to do something in self defense. 

A few blocks from our house 
there is a major crossing where, we 
are told, 40,000 cars a day pass by. 
By 1980 or even earlier, they say, 
100,000 cars a day will meet there. 
It’s a bit frightening. Some day the 
trafic may jam up and no one will 
ever be able to get past again. 

Somehow the subject came up 
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in our Sunday school class the other 
week. Our teacher said that perhaps 
the parable of our Lord should be 
paraphrased, “The land of a car- 
owner brought forth plentifully; and 
he thought to himself, ‘What shall 
I do, for I have nowhere to park 
my car?’ And he said, ‘TI will do 
this: I will pull down my parking 
ramp, and build a larger one; and 
there I will park all my cars. And 
I will say to my soul, Soul, you 
have ample cars laid up until the 
new models are released; take your 
ease, drive, fill them with gas, and 
have a good time.’ But God said 
to him . ne 

This was spoken in class with 
tongue-in-cheek, but the next week 
the people down the street tore 
down their garage and built a new 
one for their two new compacts! 

One Friday last summer we were 
driving home from work, passing 
any number of cars going north 
towing boats. It had to happen; one 
of them was pulling two boats— 
a two-boat family! I thought out 
loud, “If Noah should come back 
and see us hauling boats back and 
forth like this, he’d think the Lord 
wasn’t keeping his promise.” 

I’m not complaining about cars. 
I’m glad I have one. I’m glad 
I can drive it to church and even 
walk a few blocks after I park 
there. But do families with two 
cars get to church twice as often, 
or do they have two excuses for 
being irregular? 

Yours, 
PHIL 


P.S. Perhaps we were better 
off when we walked to church. 
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Break the discussion barrier... Use 
CONCORDIA’S DISCUSSION sERIES 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Is my giving only between me and my 
God, or are others involved, too? 


CHRISTIAN HONESTY 


How do Christian principles guide in dis- 
tinguishing between legal and moral rights 
that seemingly contradict? 


CHRISTIAN CONCERN IN 
POLITICS 


This film will stir your group into full- 
blown discussion of its own vital civic re- 
sponsibilities. 


RESPONSIBILITY—WORK 
OR HOME 


Just where IS the dividing line between. 


work obligations and home? 


RACE RELATIONS 

This movie will plunge your audience into 
dynamic discussion of an emotion-charged 
problem. 


These films with a difference spark 
discussion with their new open-end 
motion picture concept. Each of the 
five films sets up a problem concern- 
ing Christian principles, but ends 
without revealing the answer. Result: 
peak audience involvement. A final 
panel sharpens the issues, focuses at- 
tention on the main ideas, and _ pro- 
vides a starting point for discussion. 
A Leader’s Guide for all films in one 
handy booklet includes Scripture ref- 
erences, discussion techniques. The 
fast-moving films run 15-18 minutes 
each. Black & White. Be the first to 
show the five new Discussion Series 
films to men’s, women’s, and couples’ 
clubs or youth groups. 

Each, Rental $ 6.00 


Special Series Price, Rental $27.50 
(five films plus Leader's Guide) 


Alternate 


a Showing 
Title Date Date 
Order from 
CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
Films Department 
CHRISTIAN HONESTY 
A sbur CHRISTIAN CONCERN IN POLITICS 
ug 2 RESPONSIBILITY—WORK OR HOME 
PUBLISHING HOUSE RACE RELATIONS 
e 
426 South Fifth Street Ship to 
Minneapolis !5, Minn. P 
° Address. 
57 East Main Steset City Tena State 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Signature. 


eT  ————————————— 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THY WORD IN MY HEART 
by FRANCES P. REID 


Inspiring meditations bespeaking God’s Presence 

. not in the magnificence of a miracle, but in 
day-to-day contacts with others . . . rearing of 
children . . . the beauty of nature, and other 
experiences common to all. Mrs. Reid’s 75 medi- 
tations give evidence of the beauty and joy of a 


life filled with the spirit of a living God. $2.50 
Code 10-3290 


COME, LET US WORSHIP 

by KATHARINE J. WELLER 

The 1962 Christmas carol service for Sunday 
schools. Allows all the children to take part . . 
also becomes a lovely participation service when 
performed with your congregation. The service 
follows the Gospel story text and is conveniently 


s* | divided by sections, allowing for separate rehearsal 
Come Let Us Worship schedules. 10c each 
Ldasrtins wuoneeeoe wanes venoms $1.00 dozen 
$7.50 hundred 
Code 22-24! 


Order from the nearest branch 
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COVER: For more information about the 
ed Luther elm see page 42. Religious News 
C er Service Photo. 
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oe AS aA matter of fact 


Teachers and leaders from 10 congregations in the St. Paul, Minn., area 


have been invited to the second preview institute for the 1963 
leadership course being held at St. Timothy Church, St. Paul on 
four Mondays in November and December. The first preview insti- 
tute for the course, ''Why We Teach," was conducted at Our 
Savior's Church, Austin, Minn., in October. 


After the St. Paul field test "Why We Teach" will be re-designed 
as necessary, printed, and then used by approximately 40,000 
teachers attending 220 Conference Church Workers’ Institutes 
ipetaneut the ALC in the United States and Canada in the fall 
of 1963. 


Lutheran intersynodical parish education representatives will meet 


At 


November |4-15 at Philadelphia. Representatives of the parish edu- 
cation staffs of the Lutheran bodies in America meet regularly to 
discuss matters of mutual concern and interest. 


Topics to be considered at this year's meeting are: ‘The Emphasis 
upon Law and Gospel in Parish Education," "The Problem of the 
Sunday Church School in Relation to Multiple Worship Services," 
"Possibilities for Correlating Research in Parish Education," ''Reli- 
gious Education Programs for the Changing Urban Communities," 
and "An Evaluation of Lutheran Adult Education in Church Schools 
and Men's and Women's Organizations." 


a recent meeting the executive committee of the Board of Parish 
Education voted to accept the invitation of the Lutheran Church 
in America (LCA) to participate in a joint study of the theology of 
confirmation. A similar invitation was extended to the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 

The three church bodies invited to form the commission, to be 
called the Joint Commission on the Theology and Practice of Con- 
firmation, represent more than 8,000,000 Lutherans in the United 
States. 


The executive committee of the Board also named Executive Director 


C. Richard Evenson and William D. Streng, professor of Christian 
education at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, lowa, as its official rep- 
resentatives at the Lutheran World Federation Assembly at Hel- 
sinki, Finland, July 30-August I1, 1963. 

The two men will also represent the board at a pre-assembly con- 
ference, the Commission cn Christian Education, at Arhus Univer- 


sity in Denmark, July 23-27. 
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A 
PROMISED 
LAND 


By James R. STENSLIE 


Then the Lord said, “I have seen the affliction 
of my people who are in Egypt, and have heard 
their cry because of their taskmasters; I know 
their sufferings, and I have come down to deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to 
bring them up out of that land to a good and 
broad land, a land flowing with milk and honey... . 


Exodus 3:7-8 
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XODUS 3 relates the conversa- 

tion that took place between 
God and Moses when God called 
Moses to lead his people to the 
Promised Land. God promised his 
people deliverance from a land of 
suffering with the prospect of a 
land flowing with milk and honey 
at the end of the road. Verses 7 and 
8 describe the situation, a familiar 
one to God’s people. 

Always, when God’s people are 
in the midst of suffering, confusion, 
and unpleasantness, God comes 
with the promise of something 
greater, something better. God’s 
people are, therefore, always on the 
threshold of a promised land, al- 
ways with the prospect of better 
times ahead. 

The Israelites at the time of 
Moses were in a similar position. 
During the Egyptian bondage they 
anticipated deliverance at the hand 
of God. During the 40 years in the 
Wilderness, though wandering, they 


Adapted from a meditation presented 
at the Western North Dakota District In- 


structor’s Institute. 
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were on the threshold of the Land 
of Canaan, the Promised Land. 
God’s promise sustained them in 
their suffering. 

Later the faithful remnant with- 
in Israel endured the Exile and 
many other afflictions, always with 
the promise of the coming Messiah 
to encourage them. They waited 
again on the threshold—this time 
the threshold of the Kingdom of 
God. 

We are the New Testament 
Church and today we are still wait- 
ing. In the midst of the confusion 
and turmoil of what we call the 
modern age we await the promised 
return of our Savior. We stand 
again on the threshold—the thresh- 
old of a new heaven and a new 
earth. God’s people are always on 
the threshold, always waiting for 
something from God to better the 
situation. This year’s leadership 
course, The Faith We Teach, re- 
minds us of one of the many minor 
thresholds in the lives of Christians. 


Pastor Stenslie serves the Ambrose- 


Fortuna Parish in North Dakota. 


“But no promised land 


The Department of Parish Edu- 
cation isn’t playing God. The de- 
partment is serving as God’s serv- 
ants who have called on us to enter 
into a kind of promised land. With 
the direction of the department we 
can be on the way to something 
better. 

We must admit that our situa- 
tion, in terms of our education pro- 
gram, is not good. We know that 
as teachers we have often been in- 
adequate. We know that in many 
of our congregations there are Sun- 
day school teachers who do not 
know the faith they teach. We have 
all experienced the frustration and 
sense of failure that come when our 
efforts to communicate the Gospel 
to others have fallen short. “No 
teaching without training,” we say. 
But it doesn’t work out that way. 
Things are not right; our educa- 
tion programs are often not effec- 
tive. We find ourselves in trouble. 

But once again we are given a 
promise. Through The Faith We 
Teach, comes a promise of better 
trained teachers, teachers who know 


the faith. 
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is ever entered 


What a promise this is! It would 
be wonderful if our teachers could 
approach their tasks with more 
confidence, unafraid of the ques- 
tions their pupils might ask. It 
would be wonderful if we were en- 
abled to communicate the Gospel 
effectively, if in our teaching we 
could clearly and convincingly make 
known the Good News of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. It would 
be wonderful if our Sunday schools 
could keep all our young people in 
the faith which they have confessed. 

The Faith We Teach promises 
more. It promises each one of us 
an opportunity for personal growth; 
it offers us the tools for continued 
study as we prepare to teach. 

This is quite a promised land. It 
sounds good. It’s what we need. 
But no promised land is ever en- 
tered without a struggle. The Is- 
raelites had a long, bitter struggle 
with the inhabitants of Canaan be- 
fore they could even begin to claim 
the land as their own. 

We have an unpleasant struggle 
ahead of us too. We don’t have to 
battle Canaanites or Hittites or 
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without a struggle.’ 


Philistines, but we do have many 
other things to struggle with be- 
fore the promises come true for us. 

A key word in the church work- 
ers’ institutes this year is the word 
“struggle.” If you attended an in- 
stitute you heard the word at least 
a dozen times. Perhaps by the end 
of the institute you could tell what 
the word means. 

It means to struggle with old 
ideas, old ways of doing things. It 
means to struggle with ideas we 
know won’t work. It means giving 
up some familiar and comfortable 
ways of doing things. 

Most of all “struggle” means that 
weve had to struggle with our 
selves. Tomorrow you may want to 
give up the “struggle to under- 
stand” and go back to the old ways 
because they’re easier. At times it 
all seems more like a no man’s land 
than a promised land. And _ the 
struggle will continue long after 
the institutes are over. It will con- 
tinue even beyond the present mo- 
ment as we struggle by ourselves 
to understand the faith we teach 
better than we ever have before. To 
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many it isn’t a very pleasant picture 
of what lies ahead. 

But we have been called to enter 
into this struggle. By answering the 
call we have committed ourselves 
to work for and to pray for the 
strengthening of the education pro- 
gram of our church. The promises 
offered by this year’s leadership 
program can be realized if we are 
faithful to this calling. 

It will be a struggle, but an in- 
spiring and fruitful struggle. We 
must not lose heart and become dis- 
couraged. The message of the Gos- 
pel which has been entrusted to us 
is too precious to treat lightly or 
carelessly. Our calling as teachers is 
too important to take casually. The 
call to struggle is not hopeless. Just 
as the Israelites were constantly 
supported by the active presence of 
God, so God will sustain us. 

This evening when we retire and 
tomorrow morning when we 
awaken let us beseech God to grant 
us his guidance and the strengthen- 
ing presence of his Holy Spirit. 
Then our struggle may be both in- 
spiring and fruitful. 


O Come CET US ADORE Oil) 


By Cart Epwarp Bock 


Bae year St. Martin’s Church, 
Austin, Texas, told the story of 
Christmas to the passerby with a se- 
ries of decorative panels. The four 
panels along with the words, “O 
come let us adore him,” visible 
from the well traveled street, extend- 
ed an invitation to all to worship 
the newborn King. But some of us 
wondered if we really were prac- 
ticing what we were preaching in 
our church school classes. Would 


Mr. Bock is superintendent of the Sun- 
day school at St. Martin’s Church, Austin, 


Tex. 
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those who accepted our invitation 
to come realize that we meant what 
we said? 

For more than 50 years the chil- 
dren of St. Martin’s Church in 
Austin, Texas, received a Christ- 
mas gift from the Sunday school. 
In the early days the gift consisted 
of a brown paper sack which con- 
tained an apple, an orange, a few 
nuts, and a few pieces of candy. 
Those days, gifts found under the 
Christmas tree at home were sim- 
ple—a doll for a girl, a wagon for 
a boy—and oftentimes the tree it- 
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self was decorated with fruit and 
candy as well as with the candles 
that had to be watched so carefully. 

The paper sacks were joyfully 
anticipated by the children during 
the annual Christmas program. 
They could hardly wait until the 
recitations were over. They started 
nibbling on the goodies almost as 
soon as they were distributed, de- 
spite the stern warnings to “wait 
until you are out of church.” 

During the past ten years this 
gift giving to the children devel- 
oped even further. In keeping with 
modern technological advances the 
simple brown paper sack was re- 
placed by a shiny transparent cello- 
phane sack tied with a red ribbon, 
through which the fruit and candy 
could be temptingly seen. 

And accompanying the sack was 
another gift, carefully selected for 
the age group for which it was in- 
tended—a gift with some religious 
significance such as a tiny creche 
for preschoolers, marble-like statu- 
ettes of the Good Shepherd for the 
primaries, and ball-point pens, rul- 
ers, or book-marks (all inscribed 
with a Bible verse of course) for 
the older children. With a Sunday 
school enrollment of 750 the total 
cost of these gifts to the children 
each Christmas came to several 
hundred dollars. It was paid for out 
of the Sunday school budget. 

Several years ago the practice of 
giving candy and fruit was discon- 
tinued. No longer, it was felt, did 
this remembrance mean very much 
to the children who were surround- 
ed with an abundance of food and 
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candy in their homes at Christmas 
tume. But so far there had been 
no complaint. 

Then the board of parish educa- 
tion of St. Martin’s Church gave 
serious study to the matter of giv- 
ing gifts to the children. The board 
was following a suggestion made at 
a teacher’s workshop held previous- 
ly. The teachers thought that the 
Sunday school and the entire con- 
gregation should think more about 
giving than about receiving at 
Christmas. 

After much discussion the board 
expressed the feeling that gifts 
should be made to the Lord only 
and that the money spent for gifts 
for the children should be given for 
the work of the Lord. It was rec- 
ommended that no gifts be given to 
the children by the Sunday school 
and that teachers be discouraged 
from giving gifts to their pupils. It 
was agreed that pupils refrain from 
giving gifts to their teachers. 

Based on this recommendation 
the board made these suggestions 
to the Sunday school staff: 

“This year the entire member- 
ship of our church will participate 
in a program of adoration and giv- 
ing to the Christ Child during the 
Christmas season. In order to be 
consistent in this in all that we do, 
the board of parish education rec- 
ommends the following: 

1. That no gifts be given by the 
Sunday school to the children. 

2. That no gifts be given by 
teachers to the children. 


3. That no gifts be given by the 
children to the teachers. 


O Come Let Us Adore Him 


4. That no Christmas parties be 
held at church by any of the classes 
or departments. 


5. On December 17 every mem- 
ber of the Sunday school, old and 
young, is asked to bring a toy (new 
or used) or a piece of clothing that 
has been the personal belonging of 
the giver, and that he is willing to 
give to someone less fortunate than 
he. It is to be gift wrapped and 
marked with a tag as to whether it 
is for a boy or a girl, man or wom- 
an, and what age. In the evening at 
the Christmas program the gift is 
to be brought to the altar before the 
giver takes his seat. 


6. That all families of the church 
be encouraged to come to the 
Christmas dinner and carol sing on 
December 20. 


7. On December 24 all Sunday 
school members are requested to 
bring a gift of canned goods or 
other non-perishable items for the 
pantry at Trinity Home, Round 
Rock, Texas. Children (through 
Grade 8) who have “candle coin 
folders” will bring their gift to the 
Lord also on December 24. This 
will be a part of the Jubilee Year 
Offering and will help start a new 
mission in Texas. 


8. On December 24 departments 
are encouraged to plan their own 
Christmas programs, with carol 
singing, pictures, individual parti- 
cipation, and dramatizations. Above 
all the Christmas story should be 
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clearly and effectively told. There 
are to be no refreshments. 

We were pleased with the results. 
Toys and clothes? We counted 515 
gifts brought to the altar on De- 
cember 17. These were distributed 
by the Brotherhood through the 
Salvation Army. Several hundred 
items of food were given for Trin- 
ity Home. $168.70 in dimes saved 
during Advent were given for the 
Jubilee Year Offering. 

There has not been unanimous 
agreement about the discontinuance 
of giving gifts to the children. 
Some felt that many homes would 
be without a religious gift in the 
home at Christmas if the Sunday 
school did not give one. A few 
thought that the smaller children 
should continue to receive a little 
gift from the Sunday school. Others 
said that they did not believe the 
little ones would know the signif- 
icance of giving up a favorite toy 
for someone else. They said they 
might even bring a discarded toy 
instead of a favorite one and lose 
the significance of the gift. 

Now, as we look back to last 
year and plan for this year’s observy- 
ance of Christmas, we feel our plan 
has many merits. By giving every- 
thing (at least, that’s the way we 
think of it) to the Christ Child, 
our Sunday school and congrega- 
tion received a far greater gift than 
was given—the great joy of feeling 
that we did, in a tangible way, 
show our adoration for the Savior, 


the Child of Bethlehem. 
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Concrete Jdeas 


ADULTS REVIEW THE CATECHISM 


By A. R. MicKxertson 


HOULD your congregation be 

searching for a way to begin 
an adult education program or 
to change your present program, 
you will be interested in the way 
the Northwood Lutheran Church, 
Northwood, N. D., and its pastor, 
the Rev. Edwin Astrup, have been 
conducting adult education. 

The board of deacons and the 
pastor requested that the entire con- 
firmed membership of the congre- 
gation review their catechetical in- 
struction at least once every five 
years. They have been asked to at- 
tend a lecture series which the pas- 
tor conducts once a year. The mem- 
bers of the congregation are re- 
minded at the end of each four-year 
period if they have not attended one 
of the series up to that time. 

It has been interesting to note 
that the first year that this was 
started in the congregation, which 
consists of 650 confirmed members, 
that a total of 167 people attended 
and that over 100 certificates were 
issued for completion of the course. 
The average number of certificates 
issued during the next two years 
was about 50 and currently (the 
fourth year of the program) there 
are 50 people attending. Some have 
attended the course every year. 

Pastor Astrup generally conducts 
his lecture series with an opening 
prayer and then a lecture of from 
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an hour to an hour and fifteen min- 
utes. The lectures are not intended 
to create general discussion at the 
time, but they do generate private 
questioning between the student and 
the pastor. Those who are not 
church members and take the course 
become eligible for adult confirma- 
tion. 

The entire series consists of 10 
weekly meetings held on Sunday 
evenings. Attendance certificates are 
issued on the basis of participation 
in a minimum of seven of the 10 
lectures. While the lecture series is 
conducted it takes the place of the 
Sunday school teachers’ meeting. 
The teachers are asked to attend 
the lectures. The senior confirmands 
are also expected to attend and 
the parents of the confirmands are 
urged to attend. The lectures help 
the parents become aware of the 
promises their children will make. 

The lecture series gives the pastor 
the opportunity to share some of 
the new insights that have come to 
him as he has matured and grown 
in grace and knowledge. Pastor 
Astrup feels that these sessions have 
helped keep the adult members 
theologically aware and interested 
in continued reading and study. 


Mr. Mickelson is administrative assistant 
for parish education in the Northern Min- 
nesota District and regional director for 
the Eastern North Dakota District. 


CATECHIZATION 


can 
be 


fun 


By MarsHatt D. Morn 


ee five years ago the father 
of a confirmand made an un- 
expected comment in the midst of 
an otherwise casual conversation. 
He said, “I always thought confir- 
mation should be something joyful, 
but I can’t see any of that joy in 
my son.” 

He was referring to the public 
catechization which was planned to 
take place a few nights prior to 
the Sunday the class was to be con- 
firmed. The father could see only 
an emotional strain coupled with a 
“Why do we have to go through 
this?” attitude on the part of his 
son. The words of that father have 
bothered me ever since. 

Perhaps we pastors have really 
failed in the area of catechization. 
How do we prepare the class for 
a public examination? Do we em- 
phasize the positive features of the 
catechization? Or is the day antici- 
pated with mounting nervous ten- 
sion by confirmands and_ parents 
alike? Do we expect the examina- 
tion to be simply a catechization of 


Pastor Moen serves American Lutheran 
Church, Long Prairie, Minn. 
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what each confirmand knows or 
does not know? A time for re- 
evaluating the basic meaning and 
purpose of public catechization 
within the church has come. 

Some pastors have abandoned 
public catechization completely. I 
had myself for quite some time, 
but now I have returned to the old 
camp. I now believe that catechiza- 
tion can be fun in the real sense of 
the word. “Fun” is defined as “that 
which excites merriment and hap- 
piness.” I believe that this kind of 
a spirit can be found in our youth 
as they prepare for a public cate- 
chization. 

This is what happened: Recently 
I conducted an experiment with my 
own confirmation class. I wanted to 
see if “catechization can be fun” 
could be substantiated. 

One month before the catechiza- 
tion I explained to the class how 
the early church insisted upon a 
public examination. Those who 
were to be received as members 
had to “prove” that they had stud- 
ied Christian teachings. From this 
point I proceeded to tell the class 
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about the real purpose of catechiza- 
tion. It is not conducted to demon- 
strate how much someone knows, 
but to show how willing someone 
should be to share with others the 
things he has learned. 

In other words, the class was 
assured that they would be giving 
a witness to their faith rather than 
merely being tested about their 
knowledge of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism. For several weeks prior to 
the scheduled catechization consid- 
erable class time was spent ham- 
mering away at this point: “This 
catechization is a witness to your 
faith. Never be afraid of sharing 
what you have learned about Jesus 
Christ.” From this point we went 
a step farther. This is how “cate- 
chization can be fun” proved true 
on the catechization night. 

In the meantime I had _ been 
thinking of a way to make the cate- 
chization more lively and interest- 
ing. The idea that stuck in my 
mind was to try some role play sit- 
uations. Why not simply act out a 
typical, everyday, true-to-life situa- 
tion and let the role play help pre- 
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sent the faith? The class thought it 


would be a good idea. In small . 


groups they prepared a role play 
for each of the five chief parts. 

On catechization night a role 
play was used to introduce each 
part of the Catechism. The confir- 
mands themselves figured out the 
ways these role plays would be 
handled. For example, one group 
acted out this situation involving 
the Ten Commandments: 

Three fellows were taking a cof- 
fee break. In the midst of the dis- 
cussion of the day’s topic the sub- 
ject of religion came up. “Just do 
the best you can and live up to the 
Ten Commandments,” one of the 
fellows suggested. At this point one 
of the other fellows broke in with 
“What do you mean, living up to 
the Ten Commandments and doing 
the best you can?” From here he 
proceeded to show the impossibility 
of keeping the Commandments 
and how “doing the best you can” 
is not enough. The first speaker 
was shown the real purpose of the 
Commandments and the necessity 
for Christ to come into the world 
to be man’s Savior. “Without Christ 
it is impossible to keep the Com- 
mandments,” was the conclusion. 

After this role play the class pro- 
ceeded to review the Ten Com- 
mandments and recited the mem- 
ory work assigned for this section. 

When the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism was reviewed another 
group in the class acted out a role 
play that went something like this: 
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Two men, both Lutherans, were 
talking with a new employee in 
their office. One of the men invited 
the newcomer to his church. 
“Which is your church?” the new- 
comer asked. “The Lutheran Church 
on the west side of town,” he was 
told. “I’m a Baptist. I could never 
be a Lutheran; you believe in in- 
fant Baptism.” From here the two 
Lutheran men gave some solid 
statements about the validity of in- 
fant Baptism and why it is neces- 
sary that infants be baptized. This 
role play alerted the audience to the 
catechization questions on Baptism 
which immediately followed. 

During the whole catechization 
one could sense a good listening 
attitude on the part of those pres- 
ent. Afterwards there were many 
comments on how effectively the 
role plays served as introductions 
for each part of the Catechism. 

I would like to make a few more 
suggestions for improving catechi- 
zations. With them we have been 
able to make them more inviting 
and interesting to both our confir- 
mands and the listening audience. 


1. Make the class feel that cate- 
chization is their project, not the 
pastor’s. 


2. Have one member, chosen by 
the class, in charge of the catechiza- 
tion. He would welcome the group, 
announce the hymns, call on the 
one assigned the devotions, and 
call on the pastor for the catechiz- 
ing of the class. 
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Catechization can be fun 


3. Have the class choose a mem- 
ber to open the catechization with 
devotions. 


4. Let the class choose a member 
who will give a brief explanation to 
the audience of the purpose of the 
catechization. 


5. Another class member 
close the meeting with prayer. 


can 


6. The one in charge of the cate- 
chization can give the audience an 
opportunity to ask questions after 
the catechization has been com- 
pleted by the pastor. 


7. Begin making plans with the 
class at least three months prior to 
the catechization. Discuss how the 
catechization will be conducted, 
what methods and plans are to be 
used to make the catechization 
more interesting and stimulating 
for those who will come. 


8. Never have the catechization 
on the same day as confirmation. 
Confirmands have enough to think 
of the day they profess their faith. 


9. When the pastor makes an- 
nouncements about the catechiza- 
tion, he should use words that in- 
dicate that it is a project of the con- 
firmands, not the pastor’s. Rather 
than ‘“Catechization will be on 
Wednesday evening at 8:00,” it 
would be far more effective to say, 
“The confirmation class of 
invites you, the members of 
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Lutheran Church, to their catechi- 
zation which will take place on 


bb 


10. On the Sunday prior to the 
catechization have the class presi- 
dent, or another member, give a 
personal invitation to the congrega- 
tion during the announcements at 
the morning service. Then the con- 
gregation may feel that the catechi- 
zation is not something the confir- 
mands have to do, but something 
which they want to do. 


11. Schedule a fellowship hour 
in the church following the cate- 
chization. This may lead to further 
doctrinal discussions among those 
attending. 


Perhaps we forget that the desire 
to teach children prompted Luther 
to write the Small Catechism. If 
this is true, then we pastors should 
make plans for the public catechi- 
zation period as though it really 
does belong to them. The class 
should want to give a review of 
their own book. 


Catechization can be fun, and it 
will be fun if we can convince the 
confirmands that this is their great 
hour of witnessing, their project, 
and their contribution to the life of 
the church. However, never under- 
estimate the power of the pastor. If 
the pastor can radiate the same con- 
viction when catechization prepa- 
rations are being made, then the 
class will agree that “Catechization 
can be fun.” 
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MAKING A 


IORAMA” is a big word that 

means “a little scene in a 
box.” A diorama is an_ excellent 
device for illustrating Bible stories. 
Children love to make them. 

A diorama may be simple and 
crude, large or small, elaborate and 
elegant. Children are familiar with 
these little scenes because they have 
seen them on a large scale in mu- 
seums and at exhibits. 

Dioramas are suitable to almost 
any age group. On the primary age 
level scenes are very simple and 
should be placed in large boxes or 
on tables. Figures should be large 
enough for children to work with 
easily. Paper cut-out figures are fine 
for small children. They can be the 
children’s own work, drawn on 
heavy construction paper and then 
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cut out. Backgrounds may be made 
with crayons or poster paints. 

In older groups backgrounds can 
be made to include more of the 
geography of the country, the in- 
terior of the room, detailed street 
scenes, market place scenes, and mi- 
nor characters of the scenes to be 
made. Details should be accurate 
enough to avoid giving a wrong 
impression. 


Subjects 


Almost any subject lends itself to 
illustration with dioramas: Bible 
stories, scenes in the life of a Bible 
character, life in Bible times, wor- 
ship in other lands, mission scenes, 


Miss Ellingboe is the audio visual con- 
sultant for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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DIORAMA 


By Berry ELLincBor 


the church (the early church, places 
of worship, church leaders, church- 
es today), everyday life, modern 
“good Samaritans,” children today, 
working out desirable attitudes, 
friendship shown to other races, 
and many more. 


Materials 

The basic materials needed for 
constructing a diorama are a box or 
a frame. This may be a permanent 
box into which different scenes may 
be placed from time to time. An 
apple box or an orange crate makes 
a good scene for older groups. For 
younger children, corrugated or 
cardboard boxes may be cut to size 
and depth after the length and 
height are determined. Shoe boxes 
usually work well for individual 
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projects. Here are some simple 
stages that may be constructed: 


Backgrounds 
Shelf paper, brown wrapping pa- 


per, and construction paper all 
make good backgrounds. These 
may be colored with crayons, poster 
paint, or chalk. 
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Figures 

Small pictures cut from Sunday 
school leaflets to which you glue 
standards in paper doll fashion 
make good scene people. Small 
plasticine or clay figures or figures 
made from pipe cleaners and cloth 
are good too. Clothespin dolls are 
very satisfactory. For larger figures, 
use paper bags, stuffing the heads 
and bodies to make the figure stand 
up. Faces can be cut out from mag- 
azines or paper or drawn on a 
separate piece of paper. 


Animals 

Animals can be made entirely 
from pipe cleaners or by using 
brush hair curlers as a base. Pea- 
nuts in the shell make good “sheep” 
if you use toothpick legs and paste 
on cotton batting. Animal legs can 
be made of pipe cleaners also. 


Trees 


Trees are fun to make. Twigs 
and small branches from shrubs 
can be slipped into a spool or a 
piece of clay or a gum drop. Fasten 
little snips of green crepe paper to 
the twigs for leaves. (Evergreen 
twigs can be readymade trees!) 
Pipe cleaners may be wound with 
brown crepe paper to make a satis- 
factory tree trunk. Pencils and lolli- 
pop sticks may be covered and used 
for tree trunks too. Trees may also 
be cut from paper. A palm tree is 
made by attaching paper leaves to 
different varieties of tree trunks. 


Other Scenery 
Water may be a piece of blue 
construction paper or a mirror. 
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Roads are effective if traced onto 
the box with pencil and painted 
over with a heavy coat of glue. 
Dust the wet glue with sand and 
let it dry thoroughly; then shake 
off the loose sand. Grass may be 
made by using green construction 
paper or green terry cloth. 


Procedure of Activity 

The teacher may first tell the 
story and let the children discuss 
it. They will want to plan how to 
illustrate it, selecting the scene or 
scenes for illustrations. If longer 
periods of time are available, each 
child might want to make his own 
scene. One large box can be used 
for a diorama for the entire class. 

Reference materials, pictures, and 
Bible dictionaries will be needed to 
check for details and accuracy. Se- 
cure a box, make the background 
and fit it into place. Add scenery 
details such as trees, roads, etc. 
Then make the figures and other 
objects as needed. Try several ar- 
rangements. Let the group choose 
the arrangement which seems most 
clear to them. Main characters 
should be placed prominently. 

When the diorama is finished, 
the story should be retold and the 
diorama evaluated as are the other 
parts of the project. The whole ac- 
tivity may then be shared with par- 
ents or another group. 

NOTE: Do not emphasize de- 
tails too much. Children will be 
satisfied with their work if the 
leader keeps the purpose before the 
group and does not dwell on details 
so much that the class is discour- 
aged. 
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Do you know 


an adult 

in your community 
who may desire 
simple Bible studies 
because he or she 


—was not offered church 
school instruction 
early in life? 


— is new in the church? 


—is unchurched and 
seeking? 


Besides courses for children, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


has several courses 
being used by such persons. 


Write to 


Sunday School at Home 
418 E. Rosser Ave., Rm. 104 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


or 
Sunday School at Home 


Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute 
Outlook, Sask., Canada 


Direct Cines 


HE early Christians talked 
about themselves as strangers 
and exiles, sojourners, campers. 
They were very aware of their con- 
dition as being different from oth- 
ers—and temporary in the world. 
Right now one of the greatest needs 
in our church: school classes is the 
building of such a point of view. 
We live in a time when it is gener- 
ally assumed that all upright citi- 
zens should emphasize the ways in 
which they are alike. But we Chris- 
tians are not really just like every- 
one else in the world. This we need 
desperately to know and remember! 
Most decisions, both major and 
minor, are made of an understand- 
ing of who we are—and what our 
purpose is. It’s pretty important 
therefore to keep precisely that 
understanding clearly in focus. 
Perhaps a little parable drawn 
from our family camping experi- 
ences will show the point. We pull 
into a camp ground. As soon as the 
car stops all five youngsters scatter 
hither and yon to scout out and 
explore what the place is like. While 
I’m getting gear down from the top 
of the car they come rushing back 
filled with reports and with ques- 
tions. And then it often happens 
that a kind of critical question gets 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
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By C. RicHarp Evenson 


asked. Perhaps they ask, “May we 
go swimming?” 

Then, in order to provide a sen- 
sible answer, I have to give some 
real thought to just who we are 
and how it is with us because of 
that. Perhaps our schedule is such 
that we must move on rather soon 
and therefore it might be unwise to 
get all that equipment wet. Or per- 
haps we have all been fighting colds 
and the temperature on this day is 
pretty raw and chilly. Or perhaps 
there is some other reason why I 
must give the answer, “No.” 

Then comes a statement absolute- 
ly typical of our time and culture: 
“But they are!” 

There is exactly the issue, Are we 
like them? 

If we are, then of course we can 
simply adopt all of their standards 
and values. But if we are different, 
then we must govern our decisions 
by our own standards and values— 
even if they are in conflict with the 
general trend of our times. 

Folks on a camping trip know 
quite well how important it is to 
keep in mind “who we are” and 
what “our purpose and destination” 
might be. Christians must be like 
that all the time. 

Christians are sojourners and 
campers in this world. They must 
find ways to help one another keep 
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ARE WE LIKE THEM2 


remembering and learning anew 
who they really are and what their 
purpose or destination is. In a time 
of universal emphasis on conform- 
ity, Christians must expect to be 
different. Among a_ people who 
have almost made a fetish of public 
opinion polls and decision making 
by majority opinions Christians 
must operate according to stand- 
ards unique to themselves. 

This kind of thinking, these rad- 
ical points of view, should be sound- 
ing in our classrooms. Are they 
heard in yours? 

Sometimes a lesson subject will 
bring this emphasis into sharp fo- 
cus. God was separating out a man 
when Abraham responded to his 
call. God was separating out a fam- 
ily when Israel lived in Egypt. God 
was separating out a nation when 
Joshua led the Israelites into Ca- 
naan. God was separating out the 
faithful when people had to choose 
between Baal and the Lord. 

Always God kept reminding 
them that they were the folks he 
had brought up out of the land of 
Egypt. Always the question for 
them was, “Who really are we?” 
And as they looked about at people 
around them the issue raised the 
question, “Are we like them?” 

In the days of Christ’s ministry 
some left their earlier loyalties and 
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followed Jesus. Some left Jesus and 
followed what to them were great 
possessions. In the early church 
there were zealous folks who tried 
to blend Christianity with other 
religions. Throughout the history 
of the church believers have repeat- 
edly had to face decisions on how 
much they could “fit in” and how 
much they would have to be sepa- 
rate from it. 

Sometimes decisions were made 
in a ridiculous way—either in one 
direction or the other, but the issue 
has always been pretty much the 
same. And even now in our own 
time this old question is becoming 
a demanding one all over again. 
Our land has in it a sizeable num- 
ber of religions. Now also the ques- 
tion remains, “Are we like them?” 

Sometimes the question will come 
up in casual conversation. Some- 
times the answer will be given by 
example and by actions rather than 
by words alone. And in some way 
the answer will almost always have 
to be a qualified answer since there 
are some ways in which we really 
are like others and there are other 
ways in which we must see that we 
are quite different. Always the an- 
swer will have to grow out of the 
convictions that we ourselves hold 
as we face the persistent question, 
“Are we like them?” 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


NEWS 


HAT can I do to help make 


By Evra M. OstEn 


well-twigged branch about 18 inches 


the Advent season the joyous 
time of preparation it should be? 
If only . . .” No doubt many of 
you are saying something like this 
to yourself as you plan for class 
sessions and Junior Lutheran meet- 
ings during November. 


A Junior Lutheran Leader Reports 

Mrs. Dorothy Martin, enthusias- 
tic Junior Lutheran leader at Holy 
Trinity Church, Falls Church, Va., 
asked herself this same question 
last year. Then she set about an- 
swering it. You will be interested 
in what she planned. The follow- 
ing is quoted from her letter about 
an Advent branch that’s different: 

“This time we made an Advent 
branch—but not the usual kind. 
Each child was asked to bring a 
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tall. The branch was sprayed with 
white paint. When dry it was an- 
chored in an empty tuna fish can 
with a piece of modeling clay. 
“Figures of Mary, Joseph, a shep- 
herd, an angel, sheep, a star, and a 
manger were cut from colored con- 
struction paper and decorated with 
glitter. A piece of thread was fas- 
tened to the back of each figure. 
“Five small envelopes, one for 
each Sunday in Advent and one for 
Christmas Day, were made of col- 
ored construction paper, decorated 
with glitter and labeled. Into each 
envelope was placed a folded paper 
containing a Bible reference, a brief 
meditation, and a short prayer. 


Mrs. Osten is director of junior educa- 
tion in the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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“When all the figures were com- 
pleted they were tied on the branch. 
On one side Mary and Joseph were 
placed with the empty manger be- 
tween and the star overhead. On 
the other side were grouped the 
shepherd with his sheep and the 
angel overhead. The five envelopes 
were hung at different levels and 
other small decorations placed as 
needed to make an attractive small 
tree. The children were helped to 
make a careful selection so the tree 
did not look cluttered.” 


It's Useful! 

“Tt was suggested that each Sun- 
day at family devotions the proper 
envelope for the day be opened by 
one of the children and used. 

“The children were fascinated to 
discover that all during the Advent 
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season the manger would be empty 
with Mary and Joseph looking at 
it. It was not until Christmas Day 
that the figure of Baby Jesus, con- 
tained in the Christmas Day enve- 
lope, was placed in his manger bed. 

“Most of the work was done by 
the children themselves. They 
brought their own branches, col- 
lected their own decorations (dried 
seed pods, acorns, nut shells), 
brought their own glue, glitter, and 
modeling clay. They cut out their 
own figures and did their own dec- 
orating.” 

Mrs. Martin sent the accompany- 
ing sketch to show how the Advent 
branch was assembled. 


Make the Juniors Your Helpers 


Are you asking for a pattern for 
the figures? Why not let the Junior 
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Lutherans design their own? Many 
of them are quite good at design- 
ing simple figures. Or look at your 
copy of the September LuTHERAN 
TEACHER. Study pages 21-25 again. 
Show these pages to the juniors. 
They'll be interested in trying out 
the suggestions given. 

Juniors are at the age when they 
can do some real thinking and 
planning. Let them know that you 
think they can. Ask them for sug- 
gestions. You are their guide; make 
them your helpers. 

Another thought: Do you sup- 
pose an Advent branch might be 


useful in your Sunday school? Talk 
it over with the person in charge 
of the junior department. Then set 
your Junior Lutherans to work. 


Will You Share? 


Now that Mrs. Martin has shared 
with us, what about sharing an 
idea in return? What have you 
and your Junior Lutherans done, or 
what are you doing in your ses- 
sions this year? Do you suppose we 
could compile a booklet of activity 
suggestions gathered from all over 
the American Lutheran Church? 
It’s up to you—send them in! 


> 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


Just what we need, a visit 
from the regional director! 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


The Rev. Harlan Norem, director of high 
school education for the Department of 
Parish Education described the new high 
school courses at a conference for those 
who will be teaching in the field test. 
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Testing... 
lin 100 


By R. A. VocELEy 


OST of our field test congre- 

gations are well into the third 
month of their important work. 
Some of the first bright gleam of 
the new material, new procedures, 
and new ideas may have dimmed 
slightly because of the evaluations 
which must be made week after 
week after week. 

So to you, teachers and research 
representatives, comes a word of 
appreciation and encouragement as 
you continue to teach, analyze, and 
evaluate the lesson material and 
procedures. Remember that you are 
one in a hundred! 


The Pastor Reports 

The pastor also has reports to 
submit in connection with the jun- 
ior high-confirmation course, “God’s 
Word for God’s World.” They are 
very important reports. 

The pastor has a unique place in 
this field test and in the program 
planned for Grade 7. The entire 
course in each of the three junior 
high years is initiated by him. In 
Grades 8 and 9 the pastor’s confir- 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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mation classes both begin and sum- 
marize the “one lesson” in “three 
sessions.” 

This year the pastor works with 
both the catechists and the parents 
of the seventh graders. In Uwnirs 
1 and 2 we suggested strongly that 
there should be weekly meetings or 
training sessions for catechists and 
parents. What procedure the cate- 
chists prefer for Unir 3 can best 
be determined by each group of 
catechists. From the pastor’s reports 
we will learn what additional re- 
sources should be provided. 


The Pastor and Parents 


We also recommend that the pas- 
tor initiate and continue with the 
parents of seventh graders a strong 
home-church related work. This 
has a great potential over a period 
of years, not only of helping par- 
ents to fulfill more personally and 
effectively the promises they made 
when their children were baptized, 
or of stimulating their own spiritual 
growth and knowledge. Strength- 
ening the leadership potential for 
all phases of the work in a congre- 
gation is also a goal. 

This work will have been initi- 
ated, conducted, and developed in 
many different ways in our field 
test congregations. In preparing 
material we did not know many 
things: How much work each 
week is the “average” parent will- 
ing to devote to himself and his 
seventh grader? What are some 
special problems for which he needs 
some resources? In what form does 
he want resources? Does he want 
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The new junior high-confirmation course 
will provide material for use at home, at 
Sunday school, and at weekday classes. 
The Rev. Herbert Brokering, director of 
confirmation education for the depart- 
ment, presented the plan to a field test 
conference, 


suggestions for family worship or 
printed devotions? How can he 
learn some of the skills his child is 
learning? 

We are relying on our pastors to 
report their findings, evaluations, 
and procedures. 

Later, in Trimester B, parents 
may have developed their own 
group leadership to the point where 
the pastor is more a consultant than 
a teacher. What help does this lay 
leadership need in order that all 
parents may study personally, on 
their adult level, the deeper impli- 
cations of all that is involved in a 
three-year catechetical program. 


Field Test Congregations 


Field testing is being done in the 
following congregations: 
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AUSTIN AREA 
St. John, Austin, Tex. 
Ascension, Austin, Tex. 
Immanuel, Pflugerville, Tex. 


St. John, Thrall, Tex. 


BALTIMORE AREA 
St. John's, Ellicott City, Md. 
St. Luke's, Derwood, Md. 
Glen, Glen Burnie, Md. 
St. Paul, Fulton, Md. 
Martin Luther, Baltimore, Md. 
Crusader, Rockville, Md. 


CROOKSTON-GRAND FORKS 
AREA 
Fisher, Fisher, Minn. 
Immanuel, Buxton, N.D. 
Highland, Cummings, N.D. 
St. Paul, Crookston, Minn. 


Our Savior's, East Grand Forks, 


Minn. 
Our Savior's, Hillsboro, N.D. 
Shelly Marsh River, Shelly, 
Minn. 
Zion, Shelly, Minn. 
Bethany, Shelly, Minn. 
Grafton, Grafton, N.D 
United, Grand Forks, N.D 


MILWAUKEE AREA 
Mt. Carmel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Resurrection, Racine, Wis. 
Norway, Waterford, Wis. 
Cross, Burlington, Wis. 
Calvary, Brookfield, Wis. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL AREA 
Cross of Glory, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Prince of Peace, St. Paul, Minn. 


St. Luke, St. Paul, Minn. 
First, Faribault, Minn. 
Christ, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Christ the King, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Master, Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MONTEVIDEO AREA 

Swift Falls, Benson, Minn. 

Lac Qui Parle, Dawson, Minn. 
St. John, Morgan, Minn. 

Our Redeemer's, Benson, Minn. 
Mandt-Jevnaker, Montevideo, 

Minn. 
St. Paul's, Hector, Minn. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
Grace, San Francisco, Calif. 
Gloria Dei, San Jose, Calif. 
Hope, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Good Shepherd, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Trinity, Oakland, Calif. 

Christ the Victor, San Anselmo, 
Calif. 


SASKATOON AREA 
Trinity-Zion, Rosthern, Sask. 
St. Paul, Radisson, Sask. 
Zion, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Redeemer, Saskatoon, Sask. 


WILLISTON AREA 
First, Tioga, N.D. 
Concordia, Crosby, N.D. 
St. John's, Poplar, Mont. 
Froid, Froid, Mont. 
First, Homestead, Mont. 
Good Shepherd, Bismarck, N.D. 
Gloria Dei, Williston, N.D. 


Holy Trinity Church, Dubuque, 
Iowa and North Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, are also 
taking part in the field test because 
of their proximity to a seminary 
campus. 
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Reformation 


Children, even primary children, 
can now learn to know Martin Lu- 
ther as a warmbhearted Christian 
man. They will appreciate the Cate- 
chism when they find out how Lu- 
ther came to write it. There are 
now three filmstrips on Luther and 
the Reformation. 


Martin Luther —the Great Reformer 


Martin Luther, the Great Re- 
former was produced by Family 
Films for children eight years old 
and up. Color artwork, 53 frames 
with LP record, this filmstrip ac- 
quaints children with the Reforma- 
tion. It sells for $10.00. 
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What’s new to view? 


By Mase. SIHLER 


Life with Luther produced by 
Muhlenberg Press is a delightful 
60-frame color sound filmstrip 
which introduces children to Luther 
as head of a Christian family. Rec- 
ommended for use with juniors 


through adults. Cost, $8.75. 


Martin Luther (Concordia), a 
black and white 73-frame sound 
filmstrip made from the motion 
picture, should be used with con- 


firmation classes through adults 
and sells for $10.00. 


Advent 


Part 1 of Bells at Christmas pre- 
sents customs associated with the 
observance of Advent and should 
be used to introduce children and 
adults to this season. 

SVE has released a new Advent 
filmstrip with LP record which 
cites the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah and their fulfillment: Ad- 
vent—A Season of Hope. Running 
time, 10'4 minutes, it is recom- 
mended for junior highs through 
adults. The artwork is pleasing and 
the filmstrip affords a good Bible 
study. Cost, $9.00. 

Another excellent filmstrip to ac- 
quaint young people and adults 
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Bells at Christmas 


with the Advent season is The 
World That Needed Jesus in the 
Meaning of Christmas Series pro- 
duced by SVE. The filmstrip with 
40 frames, color, and LP record 
sells for $9.00. 

Since The Messiah is more and 
more associated with the Advent 
season, The Story of Handel’s Mes- 
siah (SVE), a fascinating 58-frame 
color filmstrip with LP record, is 
a must for every church. Running 
time, 20 minutes. Sale, $12.50. 
Teachers and program leaders have 
a gold mine of inspiration and in- 
formation in these filmstrips. 


Christmas 


There is a wealth of material 
which will provide the core of an 
edifying Christmas program. Two 
of the most versatile filmstrips are 
Bells at Christmas and Christmas- 
tide. Bells at Christmas is struc- 
tured around Advent, the Nativity, 
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and the Epiphany. Christmastide 
presents the nativity story accord- 
ing to the Gospel of Luke and the 
Gospel of Matthew. Not only do 
these filmstrips provide good pro- 
gram material, but they are also 
good teaching tools for class use 
and are effective in a worship set- 
ting. Both enrich any church li- 
brary. 


Great Is the Lord 


Concordia has a new visualized 
Christmas program, Great Is the 
Lord, which combines recitation, 
choral reading, and song with pic- 
tures and the nativity. Individual 
programs for congregational use as 
well as leader’s guides and script 
are available in quantity. Great Is 
the Lord is an attractive and com- 
plete visualized program if you are 
looking for a new Christmas pres- 
entation. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor of the Films 
Department at Augsburg Publishing 
House. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


Stewardship Education 
From the Stewardship Department 
and through the Church Papers for 
Young Lutherans and the Lutheran 
Standard, interesting information 
on Nigeria and other mission fields 
has been provided. 

What use has been made of this 
material 

—in teachers’ meetings? 

—in the weekday program? 

—in the opening sessions of the 
Sunday school? 

—in the individual classes? 

—with individuals? 


The Offering 


Please recall that the special offer- 
ing as recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education and the 
Stewardship Department has been 
designated for Nigeria. 

If your church or Sunday school 
treasurer so designates, these gifts 
may also be credited to the benevy- 
olence giving of your congregation. 
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LANS 


By R. A. VocELEY 


"Partnership in the Gospel" 


Has your congregation participated 
in this program? If so, have you 
also shared in it? How has this in- 
fluenced any of your stewardship 
emphases in your regular lessons? 

Much of the stewardship educa- 
tion of our people can take place 
through our regular church school 
materials as the teacher under- 
stands, draws attention to, and 
helps the pupils to grasp the per- 


sonal implications. 


1963 Budget 


The suggestion was made that in 
November you consider all phases 
of your 1963 parish education budg- 
et. In some congregations this is 
too late. We hope that in such 
congregations the results of the 
“Task Force Forward” were incor- 
porated. We hope you will receive 
the suggestions for new and higher 
objectives in actual stewardship giv- 
ing in the church schools. 
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Did you approximate or exceed 
the suggested 15 per cent increase? 
The cause is great! 


Future Plans 
On your agenda you can consider 
plans for 
—Advent 
—Christmas 
—Administrative improvements 
—More high school classes 
—Another adult class 
—Report to the congregation 
—The 1963 budget 
—The 1963 program 


Reports 


What reports will you receive on 
your MORE program? 

How many unchurched or new- 
comers have you enrolled as an evi- 
dence of continuing outreach? 

How many children, young peo- 
ple, and adults in your own congre- 
gation have you enrolled as an evi- 
dence of continuing in-reach? 
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How will you continue to en- 
courage pupils and teachers to in- 
vite and bring more to your church 
school? 

What reports will you receive on 
your teachers’ meetings? 


"The Faith We Teach" 


Of course we are assuming that you 
have at least monthly meetings to 
consider more thoroughly one doc- 
trine or one phase of one doctrine 
in the 1962 leadership course, The 
Faith We Teach. 

Many congregations have been 
experiencing valuable teachers’ 
meetings using The Faith We 
Teach and the “Parish Leader’s 
Manual” with the pastor and super- 
intendent as co-leaders. 


Preservice Training 
Are you also conducting a preserv- 
ice training course so that you will 
have more men and women pre- 
pared to serve in the fall of 1963? 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


By Lena SEIDEL 


UNIT I: MY BIBLE 


W:= HAVE completed half of 
the unit entitled “My Bible.” 
What have you accomplished? Has 
the Bible become more meaningful 
and precious to each one of your 
pupils? 

This matter of aims or goals is 
far more important than many 
teachers realize. As one of my in- 
structors once said, “If you aren’t 
going anywhere in the first place, 
I guess it doesn’t make so much 
difference if you don’t get there in 
the end!” But we are going some 
place—we have no desire to be a 
useless instrument whose work is 
in vain. 

How do you decide what your 
specific aim for each lesson shall 
be? We say that learning is change 
or growth in three areas: in knowl- 
edge and understanding, in atti- 
tudes or faith, and in Christian liv- 
ing. The actual change in a pupil 
is brought about by the Holy Spirit 
—that is his work of sanctification. 
We have obligated ourselves, how- 
ever, to be used as instruments of 
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the Holy Spirit. We work so that 
change is possible. 


Lesson 5—My Bible: Obeying It 


Let’s consider our goals for this 
lesson. Our first aim is to increase 
growth in knowledge and under- 
standing. What questions do you 
anticipate being asked about John 
9? How can you help your pupils 
to understand certain concepts 
which are involved in this Bible 
basis? Why did the Pharisees ob- 
ject to Jesus’ healing on the Sab- 
bath? What significance is there in 
the meaning of the name of the 
pool? According to the age level of 
your class and the individual abil- 
ities of your pupils, decide how 
much of this Bible basis can be 
comprehended. 

Our second goal is to produce a 
change in attitude. If we fail here 
we may as well not teach the lesson. 

It would be easy to tell your class 


Mrs. Seidel teaches at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wausau, Wis., where her hus- 
band serves as pastor. 
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that they must or should obey 
God’s Word. This will not  neces- 
sarily produce obedience. Our de- 
sire is that our pupils will grow in 
wanting to obey. But what motiva- 
tion is there for willing obedience? 

There are a number of factors 
which may motivate us. Although 
there is overlapping it will help to 
consider them separately. 

First, we are in a covenant rela- 
tionship with Christ. What is a 
covenant? The covenant of the Old 
Testament concerned itself with 
faith in God’s promises and obedi- 
ence to his commands. This is also 
true of our New Testament cove- 
nant. How will a consideration of 
this factor help us to want to obey? 

Second, a big motivating factor 
is the example of Christ who said, 
“My food is to do the will of him 
who sent me, and to accomplish his 
work” (John 4:34). This led to the 
cross. Think for a minute about the 
great love which produced this obe- 
dience. Romans 2:4 tells us that this 
kindness leads us to repentance 
and, we may add, to obedience. 

Third, we may be motivated to 
obey if we realize the wisdom of 
ready obedience. The assembly sug- 
gestions in the Intermediate Teach- 
er’s Guide brings this to a sharp 
focus. Note also the statement that 
obedience is protective rather than 
restrictive. The “freedom” of young 
people who may do as they please 
is misleading. The truth is that obe- 
dience brings freedom. 

Fourth, there is the matter of 
obedience bringing happiness. The 
blind man obeyed Christ and_ re- 
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ceived his sight. We too may re- 
ceive physical and material bless- 
ings as a result of our obedience; 
this will give us happiness. The 
knowledge that our disobedience 
results in unhappiness because it 
hurts us, God, and others should 
motivate us to obey. 


The fact that obedience brings 
happiness must, however, be prop- 
erly understood. The blind man 
was also ridiculed and thrown out 
of the synagogue; this no doubt re- 
sulted in suffering and unhappi- 
ness. Obedience requires that we 
take up our cross and follow Christ. 
And a cross entails suffering. One 
almost hesitates to make the next 
statement because it needs to be 
experienced to be accepted. But it 
is true that in spite of suffering (or 
maybe because of it) our obedience 
results in a deep peace. This is true 
happiness! 

Our third goal is to teach so there 
will be growth in Christian living. 
Wanting to obey is half the battle, 
but not yet all of it. Jesus said that 
the spirit is willing but the flesh is 
weak. We said that Christ motivates 
us to want to obey. Our great com- 
fort is that he not only motivates 
us, but gives us the power to obey. 
See the devotion for Tuesday in the 
Parent’s Manual. 

The Intermediate Teacher's 
Guide closes the section on “The 
Lesson” with a significant  state- 
ment: “While it is not always easy 
to obey God’s Word, the faith we 
show by our obedience grows as we 
practice it. Note how the blind 
man’s faith grew. Read such verses 
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as John 9:7, 17, 24, 30-33, and 38 
to see how obedience strengthened 
his faith. As he obeyed, obedience 
became easier.” 

We have used considerable space 
for one lesson. The intent is to give 
you a pattern for determining goals 
for all the lessons you teach. It re- 
mains for you to decide how much 
you can accomplish with your age 
group, what specific help you can 
give and how best to teach, so that 
your pupils will grow. 


Lesson 6—My Bible: Using It at 
Home 


Our materials give excellent help 
on the Bible basis. Here are a few 
applications of the lesson: 

We are all well aware that the 
Bible should be used in the home. 
What then are our difficulties or 
excuses for not using it more ex- 
tensively? Do all the pupils of your 
class have home devotions? If not, 
why not? Is it lack of time? Do 
families find the Bible too difficult? 
Are there difficulties because of a 
mixed marriage? Timothy’s mother 
was Jewish, his father a Greek. 
This is an excellent opportunity to 
give help in establishing the family 
altar in each home represented in 
the class. 

Another area that should be con- 
sidered is this matter of homework. 
Your pupils don’t hesitate to ask 
their parents for help if they need 
it for some subject in public school. 
This should also be the case with 
Sunday school homework. Parent’s 
class teachers probably need to re- 
mind their class of this use of the 
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Bible in the home. Don’t hesitate to 
make assignments. 

We also need to remind ourselves 
that devotions or help with a Sun- 
day school lesson are not the only 
time we teach Bible truths in the 
home. Is our life so fragmentized 
that school, play, church, recreation, 
etc., are each an entity in themselves 
and God doesn’t govern our entire 
lives? We parents have countless 
opportunities to teach the Bible. 


Lesson 7—My Bible: Using It in 
Church 

This lesson will afford the par- 
ent’s class an opportunity to do 
some serious evaluating of its 
church’s use of the Bible. Take 
special note of the first discussion 
point in the Parent’s Manual. 

Pupils in the other departments 
will concern themselves primarily 
with their attitude concerning the 
use of the Bible in the church. Are 
they eager to help build a strong 
Bible study program in their 
church? The introduction on the 
Junior Worksheet brings this atti- 
tude into sharp focus. 


Lesson 8—My Bible: | Thank God 
for It 


We are in the Thanksgiving sea- 
son. They tell us that “thank” is 
closely related to the word “think.” 
Perhaps thinking, or shall we say 
meditation, is the key to this lesson. 
Guide your pupils to think about 
each lesson we have studied in this 
unit. Hopefully they will rejoice 
and give thanksgiving because they 
have understood the words that 
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were declared to them. God’s Word 
is truly a great gift. 

Real thanksgiving will find a 
way to express itself. The Parent’s 
Manual asks the following ques- 
tions: How can we show our per- 
sonal gratitude for the Bible by our 
personal use of the Bible? Faithful- 


ness to it? In our prayers? In our 
support of the local church? Of the 
church at large? Of Bible societies? 
In generosity toward others (like 
the people in the story)? How 
much evidence of personal gratitude 
for the Bible is there in our life? 
Answer for yourself first of all. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Vera Bevers 


About God and Me 

Lessons 9, 10, 11, and Review: 
What a wonderful unit for Novem- 
ber—Thanking God! Use the great 
variety of activities and helps sug- 
gested by the Teacher’s Guide. For 
Lesson 11 study Chapter 7, “The 
Church,” in The Faith We Teach, 
taking special note of page 80. 

For the review lesson a trip into 
the church sanctuary to see, touch, 
and explain with the class will be 
good. If this is not possible, then 
secure a church goods supply cata- 
log and show the items used in the 
church. 

Could you dramatize a church 
service during class? One pupil 
might be the pastor, another pre- 
tend to be the organist, others the 
ushers. This could tie in Lesson 10, 
thanking God for gifts of talent. 


My Second Sunday School Book 

Cuapter 9: Discuss the life of 
Saul as king and then David as 
king. Who is king in your life? 
Discuss the results in a child’s life 
when he is obedient to his King. 
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Do they find happiness, bravery, 
and contentment, or unhappiness, 
selfishness, and loss of friends? 
Stress that David’s life was satisfy- 
ing because he obeyed, loved, and 
served God. 

Cuapter 10: This is a favorite 
Bible story among children. Em- 
phasize the bravery of Daniel when 
he continued to pray because he 
loved God, even though he was 
breaking the law. In what other 
way was he brave? In what situa- 
tions can we also be brave? When 
we are alone, when it is dark, when 
storms rage, when others ridicule 
us, God is always near. 

Cuapter 11: Second graders can 
be introduced to the pleasure of 
finding familiar passages in the 
Bible. If they have Bibles of their 
own to use, help them find the 
verses for the last two or three les- 
sons. Read and circle the verse 
numbers. Even with borrowed Bi- 
bles the class can find and read to- 


Mrs. Bevers is Sunday school superin- 
tendent at the New Hope-Hayt' Parish, 
Hayti, S.D. 
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gether from the Word. Children 
can receive much joy from being 
able to search the Scriptures. 

This may be an opportunity to 
discuss family Bible reading. Act 
out a family devotion time with a 
father and mother and the rest of 
the class being the children. Per- 
haps this will motivate your class 
to ask for devotions in their homes. 
What is the attitude and duty of 
the children during the reading? 
Help them to become good listeners. 


God Speaks to Me 


Cuapter 11: By illustration chil- 
dren can understand the conse- 
quences of bearing false witness. 
They have all experienced someone 
saying, “Who did this?” following 
a household accident. Help them 
see that putting blame on others is 
sinful as well as unfair. Discuss 
Jesus’ quiet, undisturbed attitude in 
accepting the false witness of his 
accusers. How may we _ respond 
when falsely accused? 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Raymonp F. Kruc 


Listening to God 

Lesson 8: It is very important 
that the children understand that 
every form of dishonesty is forbid- 
den by the Seventh Commandment. 
Discuss this commandment in re- 
lation to cheating in school, or in 
taking credit for something they 
have not themselves accomplished. 
Show that honesty has both tem- 
poral and eternal value. Help them 
list the positive aspects of honesty. 
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Cuapter 12: This is a good les- 
son to use to combat materialism, 
even in third graders. Are we truly 
happy for others when they receive 
honor or have some things that are 
better than ours? Too often chil- 
dren have a “me first” attitude. 
Think of Abraham and Lot. When 
dividing a candy bar, who gets the 
larger piece? 

Cuapter 13: The background of 
each child will make a difference 
in teaching the concept that God 
is love. The primary page for Chap- 
ter 2, “God the Father,” (page 23) 
in The Faith We Teach will give 
some help. 

Review: Ask each child to put 
the Commandments into his own 
words. This may help you discover 
how well they understand their 
meaning. A game with words may 
help. “What Commandment do I 
have in mind when I think of the 
word ‘vain’?” If the child can give 
the commandment he may think of 
a new word to ask another child. 


Lesson 9: Have the class discuss 
the dangers of bearing false wit- 
ness against another person. Point 
out again that disobedience of one 
commandment is the disobedience 
of them all. The lying tongue may 
kill a person’s reputation. Read 
Chapter 10 in The Faith We Teach. 

Lesson 10: Help the class make 
a list of the things we covet, being 
sure to include the unseen values 
such as intelligence, athletic ability, 
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popularity, etc. Point out the great 
dangers involved, bringing harm to 
others as well as ourselves. Con- 
tinue the Bible study on the books 
of the Old Testament. 

Lesson 11: In this study of the 
Conclusion of the Commandments 
you have opportunity to discuss 
two doctrines: sinful man and the 
grace of God. Show the class that 
man is sinful, but at the same time 
he is accountable to God. You will 
want to read Chapter 5, “Man,” 
and Chapter 6, “Grace and Faith,” 
in The Faith We Teach. 


God's Chosen People 


Lesson 8: Use the lesson on Ja- 
cob to show that God has forgive- 
ness for all men. Have the children 
share any experience they may 
know where God has made use of 
a person who had a bad beginning. 
Study the Messianic line (page 49) 
and help the class understand it 
better with the help of a Bible dic- 
tionary. 

Lesson 9: Discuss the various as- 
pects of being trustworthy and hon- 
est. This is one of the great aspects 
of the Christian life. Chapter 10 
of The Faith We Teach will be 
helpful at this point. Help the chil- 
dren make lists of both the positive 
and negative aspects of honesty. 

Lesson 10: This lesson has a real 
application when discussing  for- 
giveness. Joseph forgave his broth- 
ers even as we should forgive those 
who offend us and as God forgives 
us our sins. Make use of a map of 


Pastor Klug serves the Concordia-St. 
Hans Parish at Edmore, N.D. 
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the area and show the relationship 
between the people moving into 
Egypt and the Exodus which took 
place some 400 years later. 

Lesson 11: The next unit of five 
chapters deal with the return to the 
Promised Land. Study these five 
and plan that the lessons tie togeth- 
er from one week to the next. 


Forward With Christ 


Lesson 8: The call to be a dis- 
ciple today involves the call of the 
Holy Spirit. This aspect of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit should be 
discussed in class. You might be 
able to have the class contact a pas- 
tor, a missionary, or another church 
worker about his call to service. To 
prepare a study of the Third Ar- 
ticleswread™ Chapters, 4) Godgithe 
Holy Spirit,” in The Faith We 
Teach. 

Lesson 9: Young people must be 
guided into the right use of prayer. 
Have the class share experiences 
they may know about which deal 
with answered prayer. Make use of 
the Bible study to guide your dis- 
cussion. Also make use of other 
Scripture passages which concern 
our communicating with God. 
Prayer is not just speaking but also 
listening. 

Lesson 10: The Sermon on the 
Mount directs us to the importance 
of grace and faith. Use the discus- 
sion period to show that our house 
of faith must be built on the solid 
Rock, Jesus Christ. Read Chapter 
6 of The Faith We Teach as part 
of your lesson preparation. 

Lesson 11: Ask the class to list 
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reasons why they believe God is or 
is not living and active in the 
world today. If they have honest 
doubts about creation and God’s 
continued activity, be sure to help 
them understand the truths of 
Scripture. You may want to assign 
some of the questions for outside 
work during the week. 


The March of Faith 


Lesson 8: Make use of the hym- 
nal and find some hymns written 
by the men mentioned in the les- 
son. Someone may be invited to 
speak to the class about the impor- 
tant place music has in the Chris- 
tian church today. Make use of the 
Bible study to show the references 
to music found in God’s Word. 

Lesson 9: To stimulate some per- 
sonal work by the class assign a 
brief report to each one on a re- 
former mentioned in the lesson. 


Bring as many translations of the 
Bible as you can find to class and 
show how each has helped make 
the Scriptures clearer. Show the 
class a copy of the Book of Con- 
cord and explain its value to the 
Lutheran churches today. 

Lesson 10: Before you begin any 
discussion be sure the class knows 
what pietism is. Have one of them 
look up the word in a dictionary 
and report to the class. If most of 
your class is from one national 
background you may want to spend 
more time discussing pietism as 
found in that country. 

Lesson 11: Have each student 
make an outline map of the East- 
ern coast of North America to 
show where the first Lutherans in 
the New World settled. For out- 
side work you may assign short re- 
ports on some of the people who 
were leaders in bringing Luther- 
anism to America. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WEtxuER 


The People and the Promise 


Lessons 8, 9, 10, and Review: 
If you and the other teachers in 
your department are discussing The 
Faith We Teach at your meeting 
each month you may want to pay 
special attention to Chapter 1, “Rev- 
elation,’ and Chapter 5, “Man.” Be 
sure to examine the intermediate 
pages prepared for these chapters. 

Two important questions should 
be considered this month in the 
light of the Bible bases. How did 
God reveal himself to Jacob and 
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Joseph? Why did Jacob, Joseph, 
and the others mentioned in the 
lessons behave the way they did? 
An important application is that 
human nature hasn’t changed. 
What promises do God’s people still 
have? 


Good News 

Lessons 8, 9, 10, and 11 continue 
Unir 2, “Understanding the Good 
News.” The biblical bases for the 
lessons can be read time and again; 
you may be surprised at the new 
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thoughts that can pop in your mind 
just from reading. 

Chapter 3, “God the Son,” and 
Chapter 6, “Grace and Faith,” in 
The Faith We Teach will be help- 
ful resource material as you prepare 
the lessons. Talk some of your ques- 
tions over with another teacher; he 
may have the answer you’ve been 
seeking. Your class will be helped, 
not because you can give them the 
answers, but because you have 
sought answers and can help them. 


On the Way 

Lessons 8, 9, 10, and 11 continue 
the study of the Ten Command- 
ments. In preparation you may 
want to examine some chapters in 
The Faith We Teach. Chapter 2, 
Reowmenchather,: @ Chapter), 
“Man,” and Chapter 6, “Grace and 
Faith,” will be especially helpful. 

Variations of one question seem 
to come up every time one of the 
commandments is discussed. If we 
know what God’s will is, about his 
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That You May Know 

Lessons 8, 9, 10, and 11 begin the 
unit titled, “The Preparation Sec- 
tion—Bird’s-eye View.” Each teach- 
er should read Chapter 3 and the 
age level pages on “God the Son” 
in The Faith We Teach at least 
once a week this month to help 
keep the complete picture of our 
Savior in mind. Don’t hesitate to 
read the age level pages which 
don’t particularly concern you at 
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day, our parents, human life, and 
so forth, why don’t we obey him? 
Why do we have to study and learn 
the Commandments again and 
again? How many different ways 
do we learn the Commandments? 


Opening Our Bibles 

The first three chapters of The 
Faith We Teach will provide some 
valuable help as you prepare to 
teach Lessons 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
Teachers, at least, should be en- 
couraged to read more in the Bible 
than the chapters assigned for the 
lesson. Use the cross references sug- 
gested by the Resources for Teach- 
ers pages and let one thought lead 
to another. 

It will be helpful when teaching 
the lessons on Genesis and Exodus 
to help the class write out a simple 
outline of the contents of each book. 
Without bogging down in_ the 
many details, a good outline will 
help the class understand God’s 
dealing with men. 


the moment. You may find interest- 
ing insights there. 

November may be too early to 
talk about Christmas, but not too 
early to talk about Christmas prepa- 
rations and the Advent season. Per- 
haps you and your class want to 
do something special this year to 
make Advent and Christmas more 
meaningful. Now’s the time to talk 
about it and make plans. Could 
you try something different? 
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Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 8 and 9 on Stephen, the 
first martyr, might lead you to 
study Chapter 10, “The Christian 
Life,” and Chapter 11, “The Chris- 
tian and Culture,” in The Faith 
We Teach. Stephen’s life as a 
Christian was so short. Yet he has 
given an example of witnessing 
that we all might follow. We have 
a fuller revelation. Dare we seek 
martyrdom because of it? 

Lesson 10 shows the pattern of 
persecution the church endured for 
several hundred years. A reading of 
Chapter 12; “Time and. -Eternity,” 
in The Faith We Teach may be 
helpful. If you were locked in a 
prison cell with several others, not 
knowing when the executioner 
might come, what would you be- 
lieve in? How could you help your 
fellow prisoners endure to the end? 


Bible Storytime 


By Betry Bocx 


HY does your church have a 
big bell? Ours doesn’t!” Before 
I became acquainted with this year’s 
leadership course on The Faith We 
Teach 1 would have given a glib 
answer to this small-boy question. 
Now I must ask myself some re- 
lated questions: Is there a doctrinal 
implication involved? Is it just an 
expression of a boy’s curiosity? 
The Faith We Teach has made 
us aware of the many times we un- 
thinkingly foster a misconception 
by the quick, simple answers we 
give preschool boys and girls. Be- 
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If God Were King 


Various chapters of The Faith 
We Teach will be helpful for the 
lessons this month. Chapter 12, 
“Time and Eternity,” for Lesson 
8; Chapter 3, “God the Son,” for 
Lesson 9; Chapter 5, “Man,” for 
Lesson 10. Review these chapters 
when preparing for Lesson 11. 

Be wary of having the class sup- 
ply pat answers to the questions 
asked in their text. Perhaps you 
can reword them to help the pupils 
think through an answer rather 
than have them give you the an- 
swer they think you want. Some 
of the questions can be assigned as 
research projects; others can be 
dealt with in class if you can pro- 
vide the necessary tools and encour- 
agement to your group. 

One question should come up 


often; Why isn’t God King? 


fore teaching Unrr 10 it will be 
good to re-read Chapter 7, “The 
Church,” in The Faith We Teach 
and recall the “struggle to under- 
stand” experienced at the church 
workers’ institute. If your congre- 
gation has been following through 
with the doctrinal studies at teach- 
ers’ meetings you many want to 
study Chapter 10, “The Christian 
Life.” 

Sessions 42, 43, and 44 give an 


Mrs. Bock teaches at Good Shepherd 
Church, Vickery, Ohio, where her hus- 


band serves as pastor. 
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excellent opportunity to think long 
and hard about our personal wor- 
ship habits. Preschoolers are great 
imitators. Our careless attitudes 
during the Sunday church school 
opening service or the church wor- 
ship service can be readily absorbed 
by the children. 

Singing 1s a natural way for chil- 
dren to express themselves. Srss1on 
42 emphasizes the joy of singing to 
the Lord. If classroom space per- 
mits recordings of hymns made es- 
pecially for children could be 
played during the presession period. 
The children would enjoy hearing 
the ram’s horn distributed at the 
beginning of the ALC’s Jubilee 
Year. This will show them how 
people long ago praised the Lord. 

Session 43 concerns our prayer 
life. “Prayer is the simplest form of 
speech that infant lips can_ try,” 
says Lowell Mason in his hymn. It 
is important that the boys and girls 
in your class should know that 
prayer is talking or communicating 
with God. Much of the time the 
prayers which they pray at home 
are repetitious. Good prayer habits 
must also be developed. 

Even small children can be en- 
couraged to offer free prayers. 
They should be impressed with the 
fact that a reverent attitude is much 
more necessary than proper posture, 
or perfect wording. 

Preschool children are not too 
concerned with words such as tithe, 
stewardship, budget, and schedule 
of expenditures. They have not as 
yet developed too much awareness 
of the value of money. SEss1on 
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44 emphasizes worshiping God 
through our gifts and offerings. 

Parents should be encouraged to 
develop good stewardship habits 
and to help their children realize 
the joy of giving. Children can un- 
derstand too that our giving is a 
response to God for his great love 
for us. The receiving of the offer- 
ing should be a joyful, reverent ex- 
perience each Sunday morning. 

Unir 3 can bé a rich and reward- 
ing experience for teacher and pu- 
pil alike. The beautiful season of 
Advent and the preparations for the 
celebration of another Christmas 
seem to stir an air of urgency 
everywhere. At no other season 
does secular life appear to blend 
and merge so much with our reli- 
gious life. We find it somewhat 
dificult to separate tradition and 
secularism from that which 1s spir- 
itual and real. It is the teacher’s 
responsibility to guide the  pre- 
school child into the knowledge 
that God is fulfilling his promise 
to send his Son into the world. 

Session 9 is the beginning of 
the events leading to the fulfillment 
of God’s promise. The story should 
be related in the light of God’s re- 
vealed Word and the incident ac- 
curately described. Help the chil- 
dren recall what keeping a prom- 
ise means. 

Give the children an opportunity 
to talk about angels and discuss 
with them the picture on their card 
or leaflet. Continually strive to 
guide them in the knowledge that 
God’s plan to send his Son is the 
wonderful handiwork of God. 
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Dear Putin: 


A few weeks ago we were show- 
ing the family the slides we’d taken 
on our trip west last summer. I’m 
pretty proud of the ones I took at 
Mount Rushmore. That’s quite an 
impressive sight, especially when 
framed with the branches of majes- 
tic pines. But one of the aunts said, 
“T think it’s terrible what they did 
to a perfectly beautiful mountain; 
I don’t care who the presidents 
are!” Perhaps some people feel the 
same way about the famed Luther 
elm at Worms, Germany. That’s 
been transformed into a_ lasting 
monument in honor of our beloved 
reformer. 

According to legend, the elm 
furnished shade for Martin Luther 
when he was on his way to the 
fateful Diet of Worms in 1521. It 
took Luther 14 days, I’m told, to 
travel from Wittenberg to Worms. 
I guess he was glad to find some 
shade when he arrived. Luther 
made his earth-changing speech on 
April 18. I suppose the elm was 
leafed out by that time. 

Another popular legend is illus- 
trated by the bas-relief. It claims 
that while two women were dis- 
cussing Luther’s trial, one stuck 
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her walking stick into the ground 
saying, “Luther’s teachings are as 
true as it is true that this stick will 
grow leaves and roots.” At any rate 
the tree has been associated with 
Luther for hundreds of years; it’s 
been dead since 1949. 

The trunk has been transformed 
by a German sculptor, G. Nonnen- 
macher, into a 36-foot-square bas- 
relief which shows Luther before 
the Diet of Worms. In the back- 
ground you can see the elm was at 
its peak. The tree is crowned with 
the Luther rose, long associated 
with the reformer and now the 
symbol of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

I’m told that the wood from the 
tree’s branches and upper trunk was 
used in 195253 to make Luther 
roses and Luther plaques. These 
were sold to raise funds to rebuild 
the 1100-year-old St. Magnus 
Church at Worms. Luther wor- 
shiped there during his trial. 

It sounds like I’ve been there 
and remember every word the guide 
spoke, but I must admit that this 
is all book knowledge. At least 
Worms is in Western Germany and 
can be visited by the tourist with- 
out difficulty. The majority of Lu- 
ther shrines, however, are in the 
East Zone, perhaps silent remind- 
ers that God is our refuge and 
strength. I hope to be able to visit 
all of them some day. 


Yours, 
Nate 
P.S. I don’t think many people 
can look at Mount Rushmore with- 
out getting a lump in the throat. 
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Advent-day by day 
in the home 


Loox Forwarp to Christmas with pleasure 
and anticipation rather than weariness. 
Spend a few minutes a day during Advent 
reading these brief meditations. 

This book contains a reading for each day 
of Advent. Some specific activities are sug- 
gested, but often the meditation is simply 
an inspiring restatement of the meaning of 
Christ’s birth in our lives. Paper, 48 pages. 

45c; $4.50 dozen 


Christmas a 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art for you rself, 
Volume 32 « Edited by R. E. Haugan 


BETWEEN lovely full-color covers, CHRIST- your family, 
MAS offers a delightful collection of richly 
beautiful art, fascinating articles and stories, your friends 


and enjoyable music for the holiday season 
... plus art for framing and much, much 
more. 

This distinctive annual, completely new 
each year, expresses the sacredness of the 
Christmas season. Give the gift of CHRIST- 
MAS to yourself, your family, your friends. 


68 pages, 1034""x1334" 
Gift Edition in envelope, $1.50 
Library Cloth Edition, $3.50 .7 


Published by 
Augsburg Publishing House 
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Cover: ''He will be great, and will be 


called the Son of the Most High... 
and of his kingdom there will be no 
€dc e 1 end'' (Luke 1:32-33). Cover by Edmund 
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oo AS 2 Matter of fact 


For the past three months Pastor George Johnsen of Kristiansand, Nor- 
way, has been the guest of the Department of Parish Education 
under the Church Workers’ Exchange Program of the Department 
of World Service of the Lutheran World Federation. 


A member of the staff of the congregation at Sogne, he has special 
responsibility for an expanded program of confirmation and has 
been particularly interested in that phase of the department's work. 
Pastor Johnsen was formerly youth director of the Norwegian Mis- 
sionary Society and co-editor of the society's weekly magazine. 


Reports from the field test congregations have been pouring into the 
department. The research consultant, the Rev. Marvin Johnson, has 
noticed some interesting developments which will bear more study. 


|. Field test congregations have experienced a more intensive dis- 
cussion of the church's teaching ministry than most congregations 
ever experience. Extensive acquaintance with the teaching program 
in the congregation seems new to many congregation leaders. They 
are excited about what has happened in their congregation. 


2. Parents seem to be ready to accept responsibility with the use of 
a new curriculum, but not just because someone decided things for 
them. The more persons affected by the results of a decision par- 
ticipate in making the decision, the better the results will be. This 
seems to be true when new curriculum materials are introduced. 


On three Tuesdays in December Dr. Harold Ditmanson, protessor of 
philosophy at St. Olaf College, will conduct a seminar for the par- 
ish education staff on ''The Problem of Authority in Contemporary 
Christian Thought." 


Dr. Ditmanson spoke on the topic at the Church Staff Workers’ 
Association meeting at St. Olaf last August, answering the question, 
"What is the agency which mediates the work of Christ from that 
century to this?—What is the final authority for the church?" 


Some fascinating activities are suggested in ‘Family Doings for Epiph- 
any, a new brochure prepared under the direction of Harold J. 
Belgum, family life consultant for the department. "Light'’ and 
the stars'’ as symbols of the Epiphany of our Lord can be brought 
into the daily life of every family. The brochure can be ordered 
from your nearest Augsburg Publishing House branch or affiliate 
distributor, 15c each, $1.50 per dozen, or $10.00 per hundred. 
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HERE it was—a department 

store window—all heavenly blue 
and white, banked with spun-glass 
clouds through which  twinkled 
lovely lights. Five graceful white 
angels, wings poised, bent in adora- 
tion, and in the hands of each was 
a slim white candle, lighted. Every 
line, every attitude focused attention 
on the baby lying on the white hay. 


Here, here was and is the center of 


Christmas, its reason for being, its 
beauty, its eternity—a Babe, Im- 
manuel, God with us! An unknown 
artist has created this beauty to point 
to the meaning of Christmas. 

We watched the shoppers. Most 
of them were in a tremendous hurry, 
bent on some errand which would 
not wait, not even for the moment 
it would take to stop, and look, and 
think. Some missed seeing the win- 
dow altogether, but stopped to look 
at ties, smoking jackets, and robes 
in the next window. A few glanced 
casually at the blue and white win- 
dow and hurried quickly by; a very 
few stopped, attention riveted, mur- 
muring, “How beautiful!” and, to 
the children with them, “See! The 
Baby! This is Christmas!” 

Christmas is for stopping and 
looking; it is for appreciating and 
worshiping. And many, many artists 


Mrs. Young, a minister’s wife in the 
Evangelical United Brethern Church, is di- 
rector of the Milford Mill Church Kinder- 
garten, Pikesville, Md. 
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and just plain everyday people have 
placed within our reach a thousand 
lovely traditions which point to the 
meaning of Christmas—Immanuel, 


God with us! 
The Music 


The music of Christmas comes to 
us through the devotion, the skill, 
the dedication of the composers, who 
have brought it into being. For hun- 
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dreds of years, as men have been 
gripped by the fact of God, in- 
carnate, come to dwell among men, 
they have given expression to great 
ideas and feelings about Christ’s 
birth, setting these to music. This 
music is part of our Christmas 
heritage to be claimed. And so we 
joyously sing the carols in our 
churches and homes. We can listen 
to them too on good recordings, 
radio, and television. We can deepen 
our appreciation by finding out 
where the carols came from and 
how they came to be written. We 
can listen to The Messiah, Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, Berlioz’ 
L’Enfance du Christ, Bach’s Mag- 
nificat and his Christmas Oratorio. 
A Ceremony of Carols by Benjamin 
Britten begins with an ancient plain- 
song and moves through seven 
carols, setting medieval words to 
music accompanied by the harp. 
This music, like the lovely win- 
dow, has been “passed by” without 
the notice of the hurrying people— 
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perhaps ourselves! Perhaps we have 
stopped instead to listen to “Ru- 
dolph, the Red-nosed Reindeer,” or 
“All I want for Christmas & 
Shall we not claim for ourselves the 
rich heritage of music which points 
to Immanuel, God with us? 


The Art Media 


Too, we have passed by unnotic- 
ing much of the great heritage of 


Magi” by Burne-Jones, “The Ma- 
donna of the Moon-Gate” by Ch’en, 
“The Madonna and Child” by Ca- 
tarinich? Are even these names 
strange to our ears, or do they call 
up mental pictures of something 
lovely and familiar, created in 
stained glass, oils, water colors, 
stone, thread? To know these in- 
terpretations of the fact of Christ- 
mas is to appreciate more deeply 


—God with Us 


By Lots Horton Youna 


Christmas art that is ours for the 
looking. The World’s Great Madon- 
nas by Cynthia Pearl Maus, presents 
a wealth of material on our Christ- 
mas heritage in art, literature and 
music. We have been satisfied with 
ourselves at such minimum require- 
ments as the recognition of Rapha- 
el’s “Sistine Madonna,’ Lerolle’s 
“Arrival. of the Shepherds,” and 
Corregio’s “Holy Night.” But have 
we taken time to place such a pic- 
ture where we can see it again and 
again in good light, in a setting that 
brings out its beauty, with time also 
to consider its meaning, its source? 
Have we encouraged parents and 
children to place a good copy of 
such a picture on a low table in the 
lamplight, or over the mantel or 
buffet in a simple arrangement of 
candles and greens? 

And what of “The Madonna of 
the Grotto” by Karl Muller, “Ma- 
donna in Bone Lace” by Mrs. Grela 
Sandburg, “The Nativity” by Wil- 
liam R. Jack, “The Worship of the 
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what Christmas means, not only to 
us where we live, but to people of 
other places and times. To know 
these is to discover a truth etched 
clearly for all to see in the past, 
the present, the future, in the Orient, 
in the isles, in the vastnesses of 
faraway places, in busy cities or 
lonely countryside—Immanuel, God 
with us! 


The Traditions 


From all these faraway places, 
brought near in our modern “one 
world,” where things are far away 
only in space and idea, but not in 
time and actuality, comes Christmas 
traditions to enrich our festival of 
Christ’s birth. As we appropriate 
such traditions for our own hearts, 
in our churches and homes, we gain 
a deeper understanding of what 
Christ’s coming means. We experi- 
ence in reality peace on earth, good- 
will among men, as we bow together 
with peoples of other nations at the 


feet of the Child. 


The Christmas tree, the wreaths 
of green, what significance do we 
give these customs, brought to us 
from Europe? Younger children can 
recognize in the star at the top of 
the tree a reminder of the star which 
led Wise Men to Bethlehem. Older 
children can appreciate the symbol- 
ism of the tree’s greenness, and can 
make and choose decorations which 
carry out such significant Christian 
ideas as world friendship and shar- 
ing with others. Every custom which 
we appropriate as we celebrate 
Christ’s birth should be given a 
Christian context and used to de- 
velop our thinking about the true 
meaning of this holy day. 

A log, a horizontal wreath, or an 
Advent star may be used to hold 
four Advent candles, one to be 
lighted each Sunday of Advent. Or 
you may choose the graceful Swed- 
ish candles with shining cherubs 
moving in the warmth of the can- 
dles’ glow to herald the birth of 
the Christ by their tiny horns and 
twinkling bells. Also appropriate 
would be the use of a menorah, 
holding eight candles and a shamos 
light (the “helper” candle used to 
light the other candles of the me- 
norah ). The center candle would be 
lighted first, lighting from it one 
additional candle for each Advent 
Sunday and for each mid-week sery- 
ice, 1f you have them. Gift shops 
carry menorahs beautifully enameled 
on copper, made in Israel, but in- 
expensive pieces can be purchased 
from the five-and-ten. 
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The use of Advent candles as a 
worship center at home or at church, 
or at the center of the dining table 
is a beautiful tradition symbolizing 
the coming of the Light of the 
World. Songs and Scripture may be 
used with the lighting of the can- 
dles, as we think about “the true 
light that . . . was coming into the 
world” when God came in Christ. 

Many families are using the Ad- 
vent calendar throughout the Christ- 
mas season, but to many others this 
tradition is still unknown. This cus- 
tom, a heritage from Germany, 
shows, as little doors are opened 
each day, the happy preparations 
for Christmas. On Christmas Eve 
the greatest moment of all comes 
as children open the doors to show 
the manger with the baby. Do your 
families know this tradition? 

From Italy and France comes the 
tradition of the Nativity scene which 
dramatizes before our eyes the 
Christmas story. No home or church 
school department should be with- 
out its little creche. For children, 
choose figures they can touch and 
handle without fear of breakage. 

In some communities life-size 
Nativity scenes are set up outdoors 
or in the foyer of the church where 
people can freely come and go. 
Youth groups are undertaking the 
project of providing a live manger 
scene, with the youth themselves 
taking the parts, and real sheep, 
donkey or other animals contribut- 
ing to the picture. In no way can 
the Christmas story become more 
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—Goed with Us 


vivid than to participate in or to 
see a dramatic production of it, no 
matter how simple. 

If we are too busy with ¢hings to 
claim our heritage of Christmas 
tradition for our churches and our 
homes, we are too busy! 

Christmas is for stopping and 


looking . . . it is for appreciating 
and worshiping. 
The Sharing 


Gift-giving has become such a 
popular custom at Christmas that 
its Christian significance has been 
almost completely lost. Can we re- 
store this in the Christian com- 
munity by courageously educating 
the people of our fellowship to give 
creatively in the spirit of Immanuel, 
God with us? 

The CARE package, the white 
gifts, the mitten tree, the giving in 
service or material things for which 
we want no return, the giving of 
things made with our own hands, 
the gifts which bring to others 
not just thoughts of ourselves, but 
thoughts of God—this kind of giv- 
ing is in keeping with the real 
meaning of Christmas. 

Have you ever talked with chil- 
dren or their parents about what 
makes Christmas giving real? Have 
we helped them to see practical ways 
of applying the meaning of Christ- 
mas to all their giving of gifts or 
have we side-stepped this respon- 
sibility, and by so doing, encouraged 
gift-giving to be something apart 
from the church’s influence? Have 
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we dared to speak against the pagan 
forces which capitalize on this 
Christmas tradition, and to re-edu- 
cate our people to be different? 

We need to help people to make 
their giving at Christmas a more 
spiritual and less materialistic ex- 
perience. This is definitely the re- 
sponsibility of Christian teachers, 
leaders and parents. We have al- 
lowed commercialization to rob us 
of our rightful Christian heritage 
of joyous creative Christmas giving. 

Here we are—back again to the 
window—all heavenly blue and 
white, all focused on the center of 
Christmas, its reason for being, its 
beauty, its eternity—a Babe, Im- 
manuel, God with us. Let us pause 
and look, let us wait and _ listen, 
let us ponder and worship. Let us 
claim every tradition which will en- 
rich for us and for others the mean- 
ing of Christmas! 


Ring bells—across the world pro- 
claim 

The glory due to God’s great name, 

For he has seen our darkest night 

And sent his Son to be our Light. 


To all the world streams light this 
day 

From Christ who in a manger lay— 

God with (us 7st bens. mye NOWarernee 
and always.... 


This article is one of a series planned 
by the Committee on Children’s Work of 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. It is being 
used by several cooperating denominations. 
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By Paut K. Jensen 


NY church school, regardless of 

its size, keeps records. They 
may be as simple as a list of names 
and addresses of pupils and staff, 
or as involved and complex as an 
IBM system. This record keeping is 
the responsibility and duty of the 
church school secretary. 

There are two things to be kept 
in mind when considering any type 
of record. First, records should be 
kept so they are accurate and up-to- 
the-minute! There really isn’t much 
point in maintaining records if they 
aren't kept accurately. Second, if 
time is expended in keeping records, 
USE THEM. But don’t become a 
slave to intricate, complex, volumi- 
nous records unless they serve some 
purpose. 

Use records for analysis and com- 
parisons. For example, make charts 
and graphs of pupil and/or teacher 
attendance or registration figures 
over a period of years. Then trends 
can be noted and corrective action 
taken early, if necessary. If too much 
time is being consumed in keep- 
ing records and not enough in using 
them, get some additional help, 
change or discard the system. Of 


Mr. Jensen is church administrator at 
Zion Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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course certain records, such as class 
registrations, must be kept available 
for the annual parochial report your 
pastor submits to the ALC. 

Here are some of the basic rec- 
ords and forms that can be kept 
in the church school office. 


Registration Work Sheet 

When a pupil registers, some per- 
tinent information should be ob- 
tained from the parents so that you 
can prepare other files. In addition 
to the full name, address, and phone 
number of the pupil, a registra- 
tion worksheet form should have 
the date and place of birth, date 
and church of baptism, date and 
church of confirmation, where Sun- 
day school was attended before, at- 
tendance pins received if any, grade 
and public school information, and 
parents’ names and their church af- 
filiation. 

Space should also be provided for 
the class assigned and the teacher’s 
name. The form should include a 
checklist of things to be done at 
the time of registration, such as 
making up an attendance card, as- 
signing a box of envelopes, giving 
the pupil a textbook, and mailing 
a letter of welcome to the parents. 
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Church 
School 
Secretary 


You may wish to wait three or 
four weeks before checking off these 
next items. This will save you the 
trouble of undoing the work if the 
child should drop out after the first 
few weeks. Make up a permanent 
record card, a family card, and a 
birthday file card. These cards and 
files will be discussed at greater 
length a little later. Copies of the 
registration worksheet should be 
given to the church office and/or 
your parish visitor or pastor. 


Attendance Record 


The attendance record may be 
one of two acceptable methods. One 
is the use of cards. A 3’’x5” card 
is typed or written with the name 
and class for each pupil. Space is 
provided for each Sunday in the 
year. Cards for each class are kept 
in separate envelopes. When the 
teacher takes the attendance, the ab- 
sentee cards are put in one pocket, 
and those who are present in an- 
other. Someone then punches holes 
in the appropriate space on all the 
absentee cards. These cards are avail- 
able from your publishing house. 

Another method is to furnish each 
teacher with a list of pupils. Then 
he simply marks each week those 
who are absent or late. Although 
the latter system seems simpler, the 
former enables you to shift pupils 
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from one class to another more 
easily, administratively speaking. 


Weekly Attendance Report 

To enable the superintendent, the 
church school secretary, and others 
to visualize the weekly attendance 
in comparison with registration, a 
weekly attendance report can be 
used. This form shows the total 
number registered, the number ab- 
sent and present in each grade or 
class, including teachers and other 
staff members, and finally totals for 
the entire church school for the 
week. This report can also include 
a brief description of the weather 
for that day. This may help ex- 


plain an unusually low attendance. 


Absentee Follow-up 

To make certain that teachers are 
following up excessive and extended 
absences, reminders can be sent to 
the teachers. When, for example, 
a pupil is absent for three Sundays 
in a row, teachers can be asked to 
visit the home and give a written 
report on the reason for the ab- 
sences. Keep a record of the remind- 
ers sent to teachers—if not heard 
from, teachers should be reminded 
again. 


Permanent Record Card 

Some sort of record should be 
kept of a child’s progress through 
your church school from the time 
of registration to his enrollment in 
an adult class, a teacher training 
class, or as a teacher. Such a record 
would show, besides the student’s 
name, address, and phone number, 
the dates of enrollment, birth, bap- 
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tism, confirmation, and (in some 
cases) leaving. Be sure to include 
the reasons for leaving. In addition, 
the permanent record should include 
the parents’ name, occupation, and 
church affiliation. This record card 
would show for each year the public 
school and grade, the Sunday school 
class and teacher, the number of 
times present, late, or absent, and 
the course studied. Similar informa- 
tion relating to released time school, 
vacation church school, and cate- 
chetical instruction can also be in- 
cluded. If marks are given, these 


may also be added. 


Family Card 


A family card is kept for each 
family having at least one child 
enrolled in the church school. Basic 
information on the card would in- 
clude the family name, parents’ 
names, church affiliation, and ad- 
dress. Each child from the family 
would be listed, showing the birth- 
date and the year he attended each 
grade. This file would help elimi- 
nate multiple church school mail- 
ings to families with more than one 


child enrolled. 


Birthday File 

If the church school sends birth- 
day cards to its students, a birthday 
file can be most helpful. Taking 
care of this file can be assigned to 
an assistant. Use 3” x 5” cards with 
pupil’s name, address, and_ birth 
date. The birthday secretary then 
checks the file once a week, pre- 
pares cards for the birthdays com- 
ing in the following week, and 
mails them. 
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Removals or Changes 


It becomes necessary and quite 
important that removals and 
changes in address or family status 
be made on all your records as they 
occur. Prepare a form with a check 
list similar to the one used for 
your pupil’s registration. For each 
change or removal, using the check 
list, make the necessary corrections 
on all other files and records. Re- 
member to indicate a reason. 

Be sure that each one who main- 
tains one of these records is in- 
formed of the changes. Above all 
be sure your church office is in- 
formed to help keep their records 
current. The church office should 
do the same for the church school 
secretary. Keep the lines of com- 
munication open. 

These are a few of the basic rec- 
ords, forms, and files that can be 
useful in the church school office. 
Consult your publishing house cat- 
alog for forms available. Many can 
be mimeographed to fill your par- 
ticular needs. 

There is no reason why our 
church schools shouldn’t keep good 
records accurately and timely. It 
helps us to know where we have 
been, where we are, and where we 
are going. Then we can plan ac- 
cordingly. Service as a church school 
secretary is as important as teaching. 
The secretary becomes an assistant 
to each teacher; their records help 
the forward planning of the church’s 
education program. The secretary 
is an assistant to the pastor in his 
ministry as he seeks to become bet- 
ter acquainted with each family in 
the parish. 


IT WASN'T 


p THE time a pastor of our 
church has completed his stud- 
ies for the ministry he has encoun- 
tered a great number of teachers. 
In my case, a quick review reveals 
that I studied under more than six- 
ty teachers, instructors, and profes- 
sors. The task of choosing one of 
them to write about is not easy. 

But from this number of teachers 
who helped mold my life I am go- 
ing to choose one particular man. 
Not because he towers above the 
rest in such matters as inspiring 
lectures, erudition, etc., but because 
of some other valuable lessons. 

This man was a professor in one 
of our church colleges. In addition 
to teaching, he held an administra- 
tive position. He was not ordained 
and disavowed any attempt to clas- 
sify him as a theologian, although 
I was sure he could hold up his 
end in any theological discussion. 
He was a language expert, and it 
was in a course in New Testament 
Greek, “The Gospel of Mark,” that 
I came to know him. 

However I do not remember him 
because of any particular details of 
this Greek course, although I must 
admit he taught us a lot of Greek. 
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ALL GREEK 


By Henry A. FLEssNEr 


No one had any excuse for not 
knowing something about New 
Testament Greek when you were 
through with a course under him. 
But there were some other things 
which I remember and cherish. 
First of all, there was his love for 
his Lord and his church. It was in 
the years immediately following 
World War II that I got to know 
this man. There was at that time, 
as there still is today, a critical 
shortage of pastors. This professor 
would not summarily flunk a stu- 
dent simply because he could not 
grasp the Greek language. Rather 
he would call the student in, ar- 
range private tutoring sessions with 
him, and work with him until he 
did have some grasp of the subject. 
I am sure the church is richer 
today because of the concern this 
professor showed for his students. 
He never said it, but one soon be- 
came aware that he loved his Lord 
and his church so much that he 
would do everything in his power 
to make it possible for young men 
determined to become pastors to 
achieve their goal. For him it often 
meant extra and fatiguing hours of 
drill and tutoring. He denied him- 
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self the companionship of his fam- 
ily and would forego leisure time 
in order to give help. 

There was no question in_ his 
mind that the church had to be 
planted, not only in places where 
it was not, but also more strongly 
in the places where it already ex- 
isted. On his own level as a college 
professor, he implemented his faith 
in and his love for his church in 
this way. 

As a pastor, I realize that church 
school teachers also volunteer for 
teaching out of love for the Lord 
and his church. But can we go a 
step further and visualize in Jimmy 
and Mary and Bobby a future pas- 
tor or nurse, a parish worker or 
teacher, or a deaconess in the 
church? What can we do, on our 
level, as did my Greek professor, to 
make sure that these children are 
guided and helped toward their 
goal? Surely our love for our Lord 
and his church would play a great 
part in this. 

Closely allied to the love for the 
Lord and his church was my _ pro- 
fessor’s patience. In fact the two 
were inseparable. Teaching a lan- 
guage is not a particularly easy or 
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exciting task. I know this from per- 
sonal experience, having tutored a 
little in German, Greek, and Latin 
myself. Learning a language can be 
sheer drudgery. It requires hours of 
drill, memory work, and repetition. 
It requires continual day-by-day 
studying, and many are the times 
that you wonder if it’s worth all 
the time and effort. 

My Greek professor was willing 
to put in the time and effort to 
help his students learn their sub- 
ject. He saw the potential in each 
one of them. He was determined to 
help them develop this potential if 
at all possible, even if it meant tak- 
ing them aside individually and 
gently but persuasively coaxing 
them along. 

In the demonstration of patience 
my professor underscored for me a 
truth that has been tremendously 
meaningful to me during my 12- 
year ministry. It is not what a per- 
son is by himself, but what he, by 
the grace of God in Christ can be- 
come, that matters. 

This truth is just as applicable to 
the church school teacher and _ his 
pupils as it is to a college Greek 
professor and his class. Sometimes 
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we think that we must already pos- 
sess great gifts to be a teacher, or 
that only the best-gifted and en- 
dowed pupils will be able to grasp 
the truths of God’s precious Word. 
Let’s be willing to give the Holy 
Spirit a chance to work on our 
hearts and use us to work on the 
hearts of his children! On our part 
this means that we must exhibit 
the attribute of patience, both with 
our own shortcomings and with 
those of our pupils. 

Another attribute of my Greek 
professor was his thoroughness. He 
had ways of showing his students 
modern derivations of the New 
Testament Greek which seemed to 
make the “dead language” come 
alive for them. It would have been 
very easy for him simply to assign 
a portion of the Gospel of Mark or 
a lesson in the grammar as many 
other language teachers do and let 
it go at that. But he always went 
a step further, throwing light upon 
words, phrases, and idioms. Then 
you didn’t easily forget them. 

A church school teacher may be 
saying at this point, “But your pro- 
fessor had years of schooling him- 
self! He should have been acquaint- 
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ed with his subject!” Implicit is the 
idea that church school teachers are 
often far from the ideal because 
they simply have not had the time 
or opportunity to know their sub- 
ject as well as they should. Too 
often there is an over-dependence 
on the teacher’s guide or the use of 
one particular method to the ex- 
clusion of others. 

We can’t honestly use such ex- 
cuses today as we once did. Most 
congregations have some form of 
teacher training on the local level. 
Beyond the local congregation are 
the area and conference institutes, 
district institutes—more than 150 
are trained each year at the Na- 
tional Trainer’s Institute. 

We can’t omit mentioning regu- 
lar and personal Bible study either. 
There are so many helps available 
today that we all can achieve a 
greater thoroughness of knowledge 
of the Bible, of teaching methods, 
and of our materials. One doesn’t 
need the education of a professor to 
achieve some thoroughness. 

These three attributes of my 
Greek professor—a deep and _ abid- 
ing love for the Lord and _ his 
church, patience, and thoroughness 
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—miake him stand out in my mem- 
ory. These are basic attributes which 
I have tried to achieve in my own 
ministry. But I realize that these 
are goals I shall never reach _per- 
fectly and so I must forever be dis- 
satisfied with myself. This dissatis- 
faction with imperfection could also 
be seen in my professor. He was 
not always successful in spite of his 
outstanding attributes. 

Yet we should not think that this 
dissatisfaction is bad. St. Paul in his 
desire to attain the blessings of the 
resurrection, had to live with a di- 
vine dissatisfaction which made him 
say, “Not that I have already ob- 
tained this or am already perfect; 
but I press on to make it my own, 
because Christ Jesus has made me 
his own” (Philippians 3:12). 

My Greek professor planted a 
similar dissatisfaction into my life. 
As long as we have some of this 
kind of dissatisfaction we will be 
concerned to seek the elusive per- 
fection which can only be found in 
Christ and his love, both for our- 
selves and for those we teach. 


Mr. Flessner serves as pastor and direc- 
tor for the Lutheran Deaconess Mother- 
house, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ww not visualize the presen- 
tation of a new song or the 
review of an old favorite or the 
learning of hymns and carols in 
Sunday school or choir practice? 
Stories of Great Christian Hymns, 
a kit of two filmstrips and one 12” 
LP record with two narrations, en- 
ables you to do either. Significantly 
every hymn story told in Stories of 
Great Christian Hymns relates to a 
hymn included in the new church 


Stories of Great Christian Hymns 


school hymnal, Hymns and Songs 
for Church Schools and in the Serv- 
ice Book and Hymnal. 

Stories of the following hymns are 
presented: “Holy, holy, holy,” “My 
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faith looks up to thee,” “Dear Lord 
and Father of mankind,” “Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus,” “Just as I am,” 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord,” and 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” How 
meaningful these hymns become 
when one knows the story behind 
them, sees illustrated facts about the 
authors. Here is a wealth of in- 
spiration for the progressive and 
imaginative choir director or song 
leader in the Sunday school. (Fam- 
ily Films, kit of two filmstrips, one 


3344 rpm record, sale $16.50.) 


Christmas Music 


Show and tell the history of Christ- 
mas carols and the story behind the 
writing of some of the best loved 
carols with the sound filmstrip 
Stories About Our Christmas Carols. 
In colorful Christmas card art and 
dramatic narration this filmstrip re- 
lates the history of the carol. 

The story behind these four favor- 
ite carols is told: “Away in a man- 
ger,” “We three kings of orient are,” 
“O come, all ye faithful,’ and “Si- 
lent Night.” There can be oppor- 
tunity for group singing. The narra- 
tion is recorded so that any part of 
the record may be played and re- 


Mrs. Sihler is films supervisor at Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 
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played without difficulty. The teach- 
er or choir director wishing to use 
only one section of the filmstrip and 
record can readily find the right 
place for the frames of the film- 
strip are numbered. 

Stories About Our Christmas Car- 
ols will greatly enrich any choir 
school teaching program and en- 
hance the presentation of familiar 
carols to a Sunday school, music 
class, or choir. The filmstrip is inter- 
esting to adults and to children, 
providing a stimulating portion of a 
Christmas program. (Family Films, 
filmstrips and 3344 rpm record, sale 
$10.00.) 

Christmas Celebrated in Song by 
Society for Visual Education pre- 
sents a wider selection of Christmas 
hymns and carols. One filmstrip, 
“Christmas in Sacred Music,” in- 
cludes, in addition to “Silent Night” 
and “We three kings of orient are,” 
the stories of the writing of “An- 


gels we have heard on high,” “Hark, 
the herald angels sing,” “O little 
town of Bethlehem,” and “Joy to 
the world.” All of these hymns, too, 
are to be found in Hymns and Songs 
for Church Schools and in the Serv- 
ice Book and Hymnal. 

The second filmstrip, “Christmas 
in Folk Music,” begins with de- 
scriptions of some of the ancient 
traditions which are preserved in 
two folk carols, “Deck the halls 
with boughs of holly” and “The 
Holly and the Ivy.” Interesting ori- 
gins and folk customs associated 
with “Here we come a-caroling,” 
“God rest ye merry gentlemen,” “O 
Christmas Tree,” “Jingle Bells,” and 
others are told. Each song is sung 
after its story is told. For music 
classes, programs, and parties, these 
materials provide fun and inspira- 
tion. (SVE, two filmstrips, one 33% 
rpm record, sale $16.50.) 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Tell me more about your 
class!" 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Direct Lines 


T HAS been said, we do not 

teach unless we touch. How 
shall your pupils be touched this 
Christmas? 

Maybe that will depend some on 
you. What has touched you—that 
you can share—of the great tidings 
this year? 

What word has spoken to you 
this Christmas? 

Of what does your heart sing? 

What light in darkness shines for 
you? 

What promise amid the uncer- 
tainties? 

What shining note sounds in 
your mind? 

What sight has stopped you, awe 
struck? 

Oh, tell that to your class. Tell 
it with all the hush of feeling you 
really have. In the presence of true 
greatness and splendor we all fall 
silent. But then there is about us, 
when we have ears to hear and 
sight to see, a hush. of spirit, an 
expectancy, that makes silence vi- 
brant, that sets every sense on tip- 
toe, that might even be ready to 
hear angels’ wings and seraph song. 
Have your pupils sensed that? Do 
they sense that you have known 
that? 


There is a marvel in the Christ- 
mas message. It speaks of great 
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By C. RicHarp Evenson 


truths that just don’t seem to go 
together. Do your pupils know that 
you know that? 


A Babe is born in Bethlehem, 
(that little town) 

Therefore rejoice Jerusalem. 
(that great city) 


He doth within a manger lie, 
(so low) 

Whose throne is set above the 
skies. (so high) 


His mother is the virgin mild, 
(so human) 
And he the Father’s only child. 


(so divine) 


To fallen man himself he bowed 
(so humble) 
That he might lift us up to God. 
(so exalted) 
(Latin, 14th Century) 


Do your pupils know that? Could 
you, with quiet awe, share with 
them your wonder at all of that? 

There is in all the Christmas 
message an awareness that the way 
of salvation for the whole story of 
our lives is laid out before us. He 
came to us giving his very life and 
self into our hands—exposed, vul- 
nerable, asking only acceptance. 
Then the question is, Will we re- 
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REACH OUT AND TOUCH! 


spond to him that way, receive him, 
give our most priceless to him—our 
very selves? 


O my deare hert, young Jesu sweit, 
Prepare thy credil in my streit, 
And I sall rock thee to my hert, 
And never mair from thee depart. 


But I sall praise thee evermoir 
with sanges sweit unto thy gloir: 
The knees of my hert sall I bow, 
and sing that richt Balulalow. 
(Old English) 


Do your pupils know you have 
caught, behind the simple story of 
baby came—wise men came, the 
great drama of life given for life, 
heart for heart, eternity for eternity? 
Tell them! But remember when 
you take hold of the story that 
cradles the Christ, you have hold of 
forever and you deal with light and 
life. 


And who would rock the cradle, 

Wherein this infant lies, 

Must rock with easy motion 

And watch with humble eyes, 

Like Mary, pure and wise. 
(Austrian) 


There is great power in simple 
heartfelt sentiment—if it is personal 
and if it is real. Nothing shows 
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more cheap and tawdry if it is only 
tinsel on the surface of you. But 
nothing so surely reaches out to 
touch your pupils if it is real. Well, 
teacher, is it real for you this Christ- 
mas? Do you come to Christ with a — 
gift of your life? Do your pupils 
sense in you an intense and quiet 
commitment as you deal with the 
word of life in simplest terms? 


O Jesus, sleeping while angels sing, 
Pll rock your cradle, my Lord and 

King, 
My heart to you as a gift I bring. 
(Mexican) 


Do they catch that in you? 


Let us not hold back from being 
personal this Christmas. That’s the 
way the Word was given to us; and 
that’s the way we can make it 
known to others—to your pupils, 
too. 


I know not how that Bethle’m’s 
babe 

Could in the God-head be; 

I only know the manger child 

Has brought God’s life to me. 


(Farrington) 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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BUT THOU 


By Juvia TIEMAN 


Photos by Three Lions 


ET us now go even unto Beth- 

lehem * Yes,, letius/ go: to 
Bethlehem—to that small portion 
of the world no larger than the 
State of Massachusetts, where the 
faith that “created the modern 
world” was born. 

Bethlehem is so rich in biblical 
history. It was the scene of the ro- 
mance of Ruth, the place of the 
death of Rachel, and the birthplace 
of David. Samuel anointed David 
to be king in Bethlehem and there 
Jesus was born. Since the name 
“Bethlehem” signifies “house of 
bread,” it has been suggested that 
this is a most appropriate name for 
the birthplace of the “Bread of 
Rites, 

We arrived in Jesus’ birthplace 
just at five o’clock in the evening. 
All the church bells were ringing. 
The gladsome pealing of the bells 
matched the feeling I had in my 
heart. Here Jesus was born! 

The buses stopped at a spot over- 
looking the valley, and we could 
look down on the little white houses 
nestled protectively against the Ju- 
dean hills. The flat roofs and the 
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SETCLEHEM.. . 


outside stairways going to the up- 
per floor are just as I had pictured 
them. There seemed to be many 
new houses. Some appeared aban- 
doned, old, and falling into ruins. 
Some were built so that the hill be- 
came part of the house. 

The Church of the Nativity is 
the main tourist attraction in Beth- 
lehem. One has to stoop down to 
go through the door into the 
church. Centuries ago the entrance 
was blocked up so that the Muslims 
could not ride horseback into the 
sanctuary, kill the worshipping 
Christians, and desecrate the birth- 
place of Jesus. 

The large building standing to- 
day was erected by Constantine at 
least 1600 years ago to commemorate 
the fact that he was a Christian. It 
is supposed to be on the site of Sha- 
man’s Inn and above the cave in 
which Jesus was born. 

The church exudes age. Large 
dull red marble columns hold up 
the roof. Oil lamps hang down 
200 feet from the ceiling. Under- 
neath the high altar is the Grotto 
of the Nativity. We went down a 
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flight of steps from the side of the 
altar into a small cave. The Grotto 
(or cave) is approximately 14 yards 
long and four yards wide. Silver 
lamps hang from the ceiling, and 
the walls are hung with ornate, 
smoke-stained tapestries reeking with 
the odor of stale incense. 

At one end is a marble altar, gold 
encrusted, with three elaborate gold 
and crystal chandeliers suspended 
above it. In the opening beneath 
the altar (which is like a large ob- 
long table) embedded in the floor 
is a large silver star about 18” in 
diameter, in the center of which is 
a hole about 3” in diameter. This is 
supposed to indicate the exact spot 
of Jesus’ birth. You can reach 
through the opening and touch the 
spot if you wish. Around the star 
is an inscription in Latin, Hic de 
Virgine Maria, Jesus Christus natus 


Mrs. Tieman, a teacher at St. Paul’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, toured the Holy 
Land last spring as the first award winner 
of the Christian Herald “Why 1 Teach 
Sunday School” contest. Her article, “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” appeared in the Oc- 
tober 1962 issue. 
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est, which means “Here Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary.” It is 
history that the removal of this star 
a hundred years ago led to a quarrel 
between France and Russia which 
resulted in the Crimean War. 


The Church of the Nativity is 
supported by the Armenian, Roman 
Catholic, and Greek Orthodox 
Christians. They are most jealous 
of each other’s rights and will not 
allow Protestants to celebrate in the 
church. However at Christmastime 
Protestants are allowed to sing 
Christmas carols in the courtyard. 

This was so different from the 
manger scene we see on our Christ- 
mas cards or in the Sunday school 
tableaux, and yet the caves which 
dot the hillside are used for protec- 
tion by both people and animals. In 
fact our guide told us there was a 
cave on the other side of Bethlehem 
which had been used by several 
families of refugees for the past 
three years. A cave such as this near 
an inn could have been Jesus’ birth- 
place. 

It was dark when we started back 
to Jerusalem. Stars glistened in the 
dark blue sky. Black hills sprawled 
on the horizon. As we wound 
around the hill down to the valley 
one could easily picture the shep- 
herds, the glowing star, the angel 
chorus from that night so long ago. 


Man has robbed the birthplace of 
Jesus of its natural beauty. In its 
place he has erected a superficial 
strife-ridden structure. But no one 
can rob the believer of the beauty, 
the simplicity, the loveliness of his 
birth as told in the Gospel of Luke. 


That we can hold in our hearts. 
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From the fields rising above Bethlehem 
in the distance (top), shepherds watched 
with awe as heralds from heaven an- 
nounced God's appearing in human 
flesh. The star (above) in the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem marks the 
place where, according to tradition, 
stood the manger in which Mary placed 
her newborn Child. 
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The semi-ruins (above) of Old 
Bethlehem, where Jesus was born, 
as seen from the tower of the 
Church of the Nativity. The bell in 
the tower of the Church of the 
Nativity (left), silhouetted against 
Bethlehem's ancient skyline, seems 
to symbolize all bells throughout 
the world which call to worship 
followers of the One born here. 
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A NUMBER of you have asked 
about a book list for your Jun- 
ior Lutheran program, similar to 
the ones made available to you in 
the former children’s programs. Due 
to a number of circumstances over 
which we had no control, such a 
book list is not available this year. 


Your Publishing House Catalog 


There is, however, some help 
available to you. Each year your 
publishing house issues a catalog 
listing many kinds of items needed 
in the local congregation. Books of 
various kinds for children, young 
people, and adults are included in 
this listing. 

Every Junior Lutheran leader 
should be familiar with and make 
good use of the catalog issued 
annually by Augsburg Publishing 
House. Check with your pastor or 
church office secretary for the 1962- 
63 church supply catalog. Or, drop 
acardto Augsburg Publishing 
House and request a copy. 


For Every Junior a Bible 


The most important book for the 
Junior Lutheran program is the 
Bible. No matter which course you 
are using with your juniors (Grades 
4-5-6) Bibles are needed in each ses- 
sion. One of our goals should be to 
encourage each junior to have a 
Bible of his own. 

Many juniors receive a regular 
allowance. Others earn money. Why 
not help them to purchase a Bible 
of their own? Use your church cata- 
log. Turn, for example, to page 11 
in the current catalog. My sugges- 
tion is to consider the new edition 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


of the RSV Bible listed there. It 
would be a good Bible to use for 
reading and study both in your Jun- 
ior Lutheran sessions and in the 
Sunday church school. 


Of course, there are other, higher 


priced editions of the RSV Bible. 
It is a good idea to permit the junior 
to help select his Bible. You will 
want to discuss this with the parents, 
too. They may wish to include a 
Bible as a Christmas gift. 


One thing needs to be kept in 


mind when helping someone select 
a Bible for the junior to use in class 
and for personal study. Be sure it 
is one the junior will want to use as 
a study book, one in which he can 
mark favorite passages. 


Perhaps a reminder concerning 


Bible study is in place here. Are 
you using the Bible study as given 
in the junior workbook for each ses- 
sion? This is an important part of 
each lesson. If you are using The 


Mrs. Osten is director of junior educa- 


tion for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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NEWS 


By Exzta M. Osten 


Bible for All People do use a part 
of each activity period to help jun- 
iors develop skill in using the Bible. 
Drills to find Bible passages, games 
and quizzes which have to do with 
the names of the books of the Bible 
and other pertinent facts will stimu- 
late interest and provide a welcome 
change in the session. 

No less important is the Bible 
study in the course The Work of 
My Church. Here the Bible study 
helps the juniors to realize that 
every phase of the work of our 
church is based on the Bible. But 
do include some drills and exercises 
which help juniors to find references 
quickly and easily. Helping juniors 
to develop skill in using their Bible 
should be an on-going activity in 
the Junior Lutheran program. 


Books for Reading 

Beginning on page 175 your cur- 
rent church supply catalog lists a 
variety of children’s books. Included 
are Bible story books for various 
ages. Some books include a type of 
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activity. Note, for example, the de- 
scription of Danny's Straw Hat, 
page 177, or God’s Stars, page 178. 


Special Gift Edition 


Each fall Augsburg Publishing 
House issues a special gift edition of 
the catalog. This contains pages of 
books for children of all ages. Here 
are just a few of the many books 
from which a leader can select suit- 


able books for his group: 


The Animal’s Christmas Tree by 
Peters. 

My Favorite Christmas Story by 
Rogers and Mead. 

Pete and the Manger Man by Wie- 
mer. 

Christmas Eve by Hurd. 

Who Has Seen the Wind? by 
Conger. 

The Little Old Lady by Trent. 

Cynthia at Church by Goddard. 

Helpers at My Church by White. 

Brave Boys and Girls of Long Ago 
by Haskin. 

Reindeer Island by Price. 

Florence Nightingale by Hume. 

Boy from Johnny Butte by Rolfs- 


rud. 


An Extra 

By the way, did you notice the 
pictures on pages 3 and 4 of your 
church supply catalog? Those who 
are using The Work of My Church 
can make good use of these pic- 
tures for the session on “The Magic 
of Printing.” 


Our Own Activity Book 


Have you sent in your activity 
suggestions for our book? We are 
counting on you! 
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ARISH 


Yr there are some things which 
are repeated every year, and a 
mighty helpful and pleasant thing 
that can be. Don’t you look forward 
to the first day of spring, or the 
opening ball game, hunting season, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter? 

Yes, there are some things which 
are on the agenda of a parish edu- 
cation committee every year. 

In November, at the latest if the 
meeting is early in the month, the 
committee should have 

—completed any plans or sugges- 
tions for an Advent or Christmas 
observance, 

—reviewed the progress of the 
stewardship emphasis for the year, 
particularly this fall’s emphasis on 
Nigeria, 

—considered what the MORE 
plans and procedures have accom- 
plished and how you plan to em- 
phasize consistently your congre- 
gation’s evangelism responsibilities 
through your church schools, 

— have presented the 1963 budget 
needs to the congregation’s finance 
committee, 

—anticipated new needs or op- 
portunities which indicate a devel- 
opment in your education program 


for 1963. 
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DUCATION LANS 


"The Faith We Teach" 
Surely in many congregations the 
most pertinent and timely doctrine 
for consideration before the Advent 
and Christmas lessons is the one re- 
ferring to God the Son. 

Are other adults attending the 
regular meeting at which The Faith 
We Teach is studied? 


In November 
The Department of Parish Educa- 
tion sent: 

The survey issue of Parish Educa- 
tion Plans for 1963, and 

Several sections of a new Source 
Book. Among the sections are: 

“The Elementary Schools of the 
American Lutheran Church,” 

“The Teaching and Practice of 
Stewardship in Our Church 
Schools,” 

“The Teaching and Practice of 
Evangelism in Our Church Schools.” 


The Field Test 
By this time the teachers, catechists, 
parents, and pastors in some 60 field 
test congregations are well into the 
consistently demanding task of eval- 
uating the materials and resources 
being tested. Several weeks may 
have been required to get into the 
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By R. A. VocELEY 


feel and procedures of the new ma- 
terial. Now some senior high teach- 
ers are going into the closing ses- 
sions of the first course. Now some 
junior high catechists are complet- 
ing Unit 2 or teaching Unit 3 of 
Trimester A. 

This is a reminder to the Sunday 
teacher or catechist that the three 
special Sunday lessons in Unit 3 
are to be taught as indicated: 

The Sunday before Thanksgiving, 

The Sunday before Christmas, and 

The Sunday after Christmas. 

The earliest date for using the les- 
sons in Unit 4, the first in Trimes- 
ter B, is the week of January 1, 1963. 


Adult Christian Education 


Our new director of adult educa- 
tion, the Rev. Robert Konzelman, 
will be glad to hear of any new de- 
velopments in your adult plans and 
programs. Have you initiated a new 
“school of religion” or an adult mid- 
week forum, or a small group pro- 
gram, or a new class or classes on 
Sunday morning? Write to him and 
tell what you have done and why 
you have done it. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 
By Ruru M. Laass 


M*® Schmidt, what is Advent? 
Why do we light candles for 
Advent? Why are there only four 
large candles?” inquired Susan. 
Our Lutheran elementary schools 
are answering these questions daily. 


Advent Symbols 


Within many classrooms an Ad- 
vent wreath or log is a symbol of the 
coming of Christ—the Light— 
Christmas. The four main candles 
(red, purple, or white) placed in 
the evergreen branches represent the 
4,000 years the Chosen People wait- 
ed for the Messiah and the four Sun- 
days in Advent. 

The children participate in the 
simple ceremony by reading Old 
Testament prophecies and New 
Testament fulfillments, by singing 
Advent hymns, and by lighting the 
candles. The lighted candle stimu- 


Miss Laabs, secretary the American Lu- 
theran Education Association, is junior 
high teacher at Solomon Lutheran School, 
Woodville, Ohio. 
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lates personal meditation on the part 
of the child and helps prepare the 
heart for Christmas. 

Another classroom activity is the 
building of an Advent tree. During 
the devotional period a child places 
a glittering star with a Bible verse 
on a painted tree or large branch. 
On the day before the Christmas 
vacation begins the completed Ad- 
vent branch is displayed. Each year 
the old, old story is told with con- 
tinued spiritual growth through 
participation and understanding. 


Emphasis on Christ's Birth 


The religion classes usually lay 
aside the regular course of study to 
concentrate on the details of the 
Christmas story — the annunciation, 
the nativity, the adoration. Primary 
pupils learn to retell the story in 
their own words. Self-examination 
and application are developed with- 
in the hearts and lives of the older 
students. Children prepare special 
Advent devotional helps to be 
used in family devotions. Children’s 
chapel services are enriched with 
the festival music sung by a soloist 
or a small choral group. 

During the Advent and Christmas 
seasons the Lutheran elementary stu- 
dents become more an integral part 
of the church and the congregation’s 
organizations as they perform many 
services. Carols sung by school 
choirs can bring joy to the aged, 
the bed-ridden, those in children’s 
homes, and shut-ins. 

Programs vary from school to 
school. One of the Wednesday eve- 
ning Advent services may be pre- 
sented by the school children. In 
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larger schools the primary program 
may be presented in the afternoon 
with the intermediate group at 
night. Some schools join with the 
Sunday school program, but have in 
addition a program of original plays, 
skits, dialogues, and songs. 


Sharing Our Love 
‘The church and school find added 


beauty in the art decorations done 
for Christmas in the classroom. 
Stained glass windows, murals, indi- 
vidual room trees, and dioramas of 
the nativity can be observed by the 
parishioners. Other church groups 
utilize the children’s art at their 
Christmas programs and meetings. 

Since our love is shared through 
gifts, many schools give gifts or food 
to needy children at home and 
abroad rather than have classroom 
gift exchanges. Some schools “adopt” 
one or two children and share out 
of love with them. Of course joy 
and pride come with the hand- 
made gifts for Mom and Dad. 

Our Lutheran pupils are not nec- 
essarily to be deprived of the secu- 
lar at Christmas. Can Santa Claus 
enter a Christian home or class- 
room? is a question often asked. 
Certainly the wonderful myths and 
legends should not be withheld from 
imaginative minds. Many a child 
enjoys The Littlest Angel, Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol, and Henry Van 
Dyke’s The Other Wise Man. 

Across the country you will find 
many kinds of presentation of the 
Advent and Christmas message in 
our elementary schools. Unity comes 
in the revealed Word of God, “For 
unto us a child is born... .” 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


UNIT 2—THE HISTORY OF SALVATION 


By Lena SEMEL 


He” fortunate you are if by this 
time you and your co-workers 
are deeply involved in studying The 
Faith We Teach. Unrr 2 is unusu- 
ally rich in doctrinal implications, 
and some of the concepts involved 
are crying for accuracy on our part. 

This unit, which is an overview 
of the history of salvation, deals 
with God’s wonderful creation, in- 
cluding man, and then man’s sin 
and the mystery of evil. It deals 
with God’s amazing grace, the in- 
carnation, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit as men accept the Savior. Can 
you express your faith accurately as 
you deal with these doctrines? 

As you take your class through 
these lessons, each pupil should have 
a new appreciation of who man is, 
why he needs a Savior, and above 
all, of God’s great love for him in 


Mrs. Seidel teaches at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wausau, Wis., where her husband 
serves as pastor. 
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his creation and redemption. This 
is true Advent preparation. 
Speaking of Advent, what can 
you do in your classroom to make 
the season more meaningful? If 
some of your pupils do not as yet 
have home devotions, this is an- 
other good opportunity to emphasize 
daily worship. Stimulate your pupils 
to think of some things they can do 
to help prepare their hearts, their 
homes, and their world for the 
celebration of Christ’s birthday. 


Lesson 9—God Creates the World 


Last month we talked about es- 
tablishing well-defined goals. In this 
lesson there may be the temptation 
to discuss many related subjects 
which might deter us from reach- 
ing our goal. Be specific as you de- 
cide what you hope to accomplish. 

Our materials give excellent help 
on these two chapters of Genesis. 
Questions may arise on the subject 
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of evolution. Remind your group of 
the difference between theory and 
fact. A local paper some years ago 
contained an article entitled “Man 
Evolved from Brown Seaweed, Biol- 
ogist Says.” This is theory and 
theories change. It is unscientific 
procedure to confuse theory and fact. 

Dr. William Streng in The Faith 
We Teach makes some significant 
statements on this point. “To tie a 
timetable or scientific postscript to 
God’s creative acts is poor theology, 
for this belongs to the realm of sci- 
ence. For us it is a matter of faith 
Buaw, 4 (pages): And slater: “Our 
task and privilege is to serve God, 
not to explain him! For that reason 
science can never answer our ulti- 
mate questions, for science deals 
with the creation and not the Cre- 
ator” (page 20). 

We might add that many scien- 
tists who have worked with some 
phase of God’s creation have been 
deeply strengthened in their faith 
in God rather than led to doubt. 

The parents’ class may wish to 
discuss Genesis 1:26a. To have at 
least a partial understanding of this 
verse will help us to understand 
better what happened to our rela- 
tionship with God when man 
sinned. Theologians express their 
understanding of this verse in dif- 
ferent ways. Some say that to be 
created in the image of God means 
that our likeness to him is twofold: 

1. We are created in the likeness 
of God’s personality. God is a Per- 
son and can think, feel, and will. 
So, in a limited way, man can 
think, feel, and will. We cannot 
overestimate the greatness of this 
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gift. In fact, even a short reflection 
on the subject will cause us to sing 
our praises to our Creator. 


2. We are also created in the like- 
ness of his character. Read Ephe- 
sians 4:24 and Colossians 3:10. God 
has all knowledge; he is holy and 
righteous, and we were created in 
this likeness. Dr. Streng says it this 
way, “The simplest definition is 
that this image consists in our capac- 
ity to respond and to love God” 
(page 52). 

Throughout all this lesson help 
your class to feel God’s great love 
in the creation of the world and 
particularly in his creation of man. 


Lesson |0O—Man Becomes a Sinner 


Chapter 5 of The Faith We Teach, 
“Man,” provides good resource ma- 
terial for this lesson. 

We human beings are liable to 
rebel (at least inwardly) at studying 
a lesson on sin during this time of 
the year. The Christmas decorations 
are supposed to remind us of peace 
on earth. But Christianity cannot 
always be a religion which brings 
peace of mind. It also has the func- 
tion of disturbing man. Otherwise 
how could we feel a need for a 
Savior? And if we don’t recognize 
our need for a Savior, why cele- 
brate Christmas? 

To admit to sin is not easy for 
any of us. But you know your class. 
Help them feel free to talk about 
the things which tempt them most. 
Help them see how cunningly Satan 
works to make them sin, just as he 
enticed Eve. Then discuss ways in 
which help to overcome temptations 
comes. Our materials have some ex- 
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cellent exercises to help you achieve 
this goal. 

Parents may wish to discuss the 
fact that in sin the image of God was 
lost. We know that in the realm 
of the earthly man can still think, 
feel, and will. However in the spir- 
itual realm we know that natural 
man doesn’t recognize God, love 
him, or will to obey him. See 
Romans 8:7 and | Corinthians 2:14. 
Man’s character is no longer holy 
and righteous. Sin changed man. 
If he was ever again to become 
right with God, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary for God to inter- 
vene. There just was no other way. 
How can we ever thank God suffi- 
ciently for Christmas? 


Lesson |1|—God Promises a Savior 


As you approach this lesson, ask 
yourself these questions: What does 
the Bible basis say? What does it 
mean? What does it mean to me? 

To determine what the Bible basis 
says, try to anticipate questions 
which your class might ask. What 
will they want to know about an- 
gels? Will Luke 1:28 remind them 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
Mary? If they ask, don’t make the 
mistake of going to the opposite 
extreme. As God measures great- 
ness, Mary must have been great to 
have been chosen for this unique 
service. On the other hand, this is 
still a long way from the Roman 
teaching which says, “We greet our 
heavenly Father (in the Lord’s 
Prayer) and implore him to help us; 
then we greet our heavenly Mother 
and entreat her to offer her power- 
ful prayers in our behalf.” 
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When we ask ourselves “What 
does this Bible basis mean?” we 
naturally ponder on the subject of 
the person of Christ, his humanity 
and his divinity. Check Chapter 3 of 
The Faith We Teach, especially the 
section “All of Christ Is Human— 
All of Christ Divine.” What is the 
relationship of this Bible basis to 
all the Old Testament prophecies? 

As you ask, “What does this Bible 
basis mean to me?” you will sense 
the need for making this specific 
for your class. Maybe your pupils 
won't understand the full signifi- 
cance of these events. Mary didn’t 
either. But this didn’t prevent her 
from having faith. Rather it caused 
her to utter, “Behold I am the hand- 
maid of the Lord; let it be to me 
according to your word.” 


Lesson 12—The Savior Is Born 

The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, 
(translated by John Drosh, curator 
of the Slavic Room at the Library of 
Congress) has this to say about 
Christmas: “Christmas, the celebra- 
tion of the ‘birth of the Savior’ 
which was borrowed by Christian- 
ity from the pre-Christian cults . 
is based on the legend that Jesus 
Christ supposedly was immaculately 
conceived by a virgin mother. How- 
ever, it has been established by 
scientific criticism that these legends, 
as indeed the whole content of the 
gospels, are myths, full of all kinds 
of contradictions and religious fan- 
tasy. . . . Christmas has played a 
reactionary role in history. Like 
every religious holiday, Christmas 1s 
kept alive and supported among 
backward groups of workers by re- 
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actionary religious prejudices” (Vol. 
49, cols. 88-89, 1941 edition). 

And to us has been given the 
grace to accept this gift as our Sav- 
ior! Glory to God in the highest! 


Lesson 13—-Men Accept the Savior 
We still have the Christmas ad- 
monition to spread the Good News. 
Can anyone who has really experi- 
enced Christmas remain silent? 


Augsburg Graded Series 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Vera BeEvers 


About God and Me 


There is more material and sug- 
gestions given in the teacher’s guide 
for Unir 4 than can possibly be 
used. Do emphasize over and over 
again why the Son of God came to 
live with sinners. Chapters 3 and 6, 
“God the Son,” and “Grace and 
Faith,” in The Faith We Teach will 
be helpful. Spend some time on the 
primary pages for these chapters. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


Cuapters 12, 13, 14, and 15: Of- 
ten the Christmas festivities and 
programs use up much Sunday 
school time. Don’t let this happen, 
for we have wonderful truth in the 
Christmas lessons. 

Emphasize Mary’s willingness to 
do God’s bidding. Stress the fact 
that on the first Christmas God gave 
his Son because he loved us and on 
his birthday people give gifts to 
one another because they know God 
wants them to love others as he 
loves us. We also show love to God 
by gifts of praise and obedience. 

During the month you may want 
to have a display center with a man- 
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ger scene. Figures can be inexpen- 
sive and yet artistic. Start the month 
with the figures of Mary and Jo- 
seph. As each lesson progresses, add 
the new figures mentioned. Allow 
the children to handle and arrange 
the figures to their own  satisfac- 
tion. This is another reason for hav- 
ing an inexpensive set. With so 
many secular influences on Christ- 
mas we need to give the children 
something tangible, the tangible as 
found in God’s Word. 

Cuapter 17: This lesson can be 
the basis for a vivid dramatization 
by the children. Help them keep in 
mind the fact that God was always 
in control and that he provided for 
the safe return of his family. 


God Speaks to Me 


Cuapters 14 and 15: One valu- 
able resource for teachers is The 
Faith We Teach, Chapters 2 and 3. 
The primary pages for these chap- 
ters will be especially helpful this 
month. 


Mrs. Bevers is Sunday school superin- 
tendent at the New Hope-Hayti Parish, 
Hayti, S. D. 
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Cuarrer 16: Use the illustration 
of the legend of the angels gather- 
ing prayers (see the Teacher’s 
Manual) and discuss the children’s 
prayer life. Children will see the 
comparison. Discuss Mary’s song as 
a “thank you” prayer. Emphasize 
the preparation Mary must make. 

Cuapter 17: Emphasize the con- 
cept that without Jesus’ birthday we 
could never have been God’s chil- 
dren. Jesus came to live with sinners 
so that they could live with him for- 
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By Raymonp F. Kriuc 


Listening to God 

Lesson 12: This chapter, the first 
of three on the First Article, is 
concerned with the events which 
preceded the birth of Christ. Help 
the class understand God’s plan for 
caring for his creation, even to the 
sending of his Son. See Chapter 2 
of The Faith We Teach. 

Lesson 13: Point out that God 
our creator is a living and active 
God who is present in history to- 
day. Discuss how he daily cares for 
all mankind, both the just and the 
unjust, but that his people honor, 
serve, obey, and love him in return. 

Lesson 14: This will follow close 
behind last week’s lesson. Note the 
trust that Peter had even when 
things seemed so hopeless. 

Lesson 15: For the next four les- 
sons study Chapter 3, “God the 
Son,” in The Faith We Teach. 
Plan ahead for some of the ques- 
tions the children may ask. Make 
use of the skills you learned at the 
church worker’s institute. 
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ever. What other Christmas gift 
could have such value? 

Cuapter 27: When you study the 
Scripture passages for this lesson de- 
cide how you would put them into 
the everyday language of the boys 
and girls in your class. Let them 
help you by substituting words and 
phrases for the harder words. Be 
sure the meaning is not lost. A pri- 
mary child enjoys a big word now 
and then, but too many in one les- 
son may be discouraging. 


Lesson 16: Help the children 
discuss how God still provides heal- 
ing in the world today, both through 
medicine and through prayer. Point 
out how the healing of the physi- 
cally blind is a lesson in the healing 
of the spiritually blind as well. 


God's Chosen People 

Lessons 12-15: Make use of the 
map to show all the stops in the 
Exodus and how God was active in 
each event. For Lesson 13 you may 
want to make a model of the Tab- 
ernacle out of boxes and construc- 
tion paper. Let the class make the 
various items, at home or in class. 

Lesson 16: What a great exam- 
ple of faith we find in Gideon. 
Help the class see that each of us 
must also trust in God rather than 
in our own strength. God would 
have each of us as ready for serv- 
ice in his kingdom. 


Pastor Klug serves the Concordia-St. 
Hans Parish at Edmore, N.D. 
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Forward with Christ 

Lxsson 12: This review chapter is 
a good opportunity to look back 
and see how much you and the 
class have been learning. Review 
especially the Catechism. 

Lesson 13: The study of the Sec- 
ond Article at the close of this ses- 
sion can grow out of a discussion 
of the doctrine of God the Son. 

Lesson 14: No one is too young 
for a lesson on stewardship. Make 
use of the Bible study and direct 
discussion toward the use every- 
one should make of their time, tal- 
ent, and treasure in the kingdom of 
God. This is a positive approach to 
the Seventh Commandment. 

Lesson 15: A study of the doc- 
trine of God the Holy Spirit (Chap- 
ter 4 in The Faith We Teach) will 
be helpful. When the children raise 
questions about the Holy Spirit, 
help them find answers. 

Lesson 16: The Bible basis for 
this lesson on the forgiveness of 
sins gives opportunity for discuss- 
ing the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Study Chapter 6, “Grace and Faith,” 
in The Faith We Teach. 


The March of Faith 


Lesson 12: In your discussion 
show the class how closely the his- 
tory of the Lutheran church is tied 
with the history of the United 
States. Many Lutherans played im- 
portant roles. 

Lesson 13: You may want to 
limit your discussion to the area 
most closely related to your own 
state. You might have the class ex- 
amine the history of your state to 
find some of the important religious 
events in the early settlements there. 

Lesson 14: Your pastor should 
have a copy of the chart, “Luther- 
ans in North America.” Use it to 
trace the various synods. 

Lesson 15: This lesson should be 
prepared and taught very carefully 
so the class will have a clearer un- 
derstanding of the symbols of the 
Lutheran church. The pastor may 
conduct a tour of the church. 

Lesson 16: Help the class trace 
the church year with the help of a 
larger wall chart to supplement the 
one in the text. Using the hymnal, 
follow the order of service, discuss- 
ing the implications of each section. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Caru F. WELLER 


The People and the Promise 

Lessons 12-16: A thought that 
comes to mind time and again 
while considering the Exodus is 
God’s providential care for his peo- 
ple. Take note of the events men- 
tioned in these lessons where God’s 
providence is evident in a distinc- 
tive way. 
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You will want to do some think- 
ing about God’s Law in preparation 
for Lesson 16. Chapter 6, “Grace 
and Faith,” and Chapter 10, “The 
Christian Life,’ in The Faith We 
Teach will help you keep a New 
Testament view of the Old Testa- 
ment topics you consider this 
month. Do we still need God’s Law? 
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Good News 


Plan ahead for the review lesson 
if one is scheduled this month. You 
not only want to check the knowl- 
edge acquired by the class, but their 
understanding as well. The pages 
in the Workbook have been planned 
with this in mind. 

Study Chapter 2, “God the Fa- 
ther,’ in The Faith We Teach this 
month. The Son, “begotten of the 
Father before all worlds,’ is the 
Good News being taught. But you 
must understand more fully why 
the Father acted so in love to men. 

What are the questions to antici- 
pate this month? Will there be 
some about the Christmas story? 
Refer back to the first lessons. 


On the Way 

Lessons 12° through 16 conclude 
your study of the Ten Command- 
ments. Chapter 10, “The Christian 
Life,” in The Faith We Teach can 
be the basis for a good discussion 
with other teachers. 

Some of the problems of growing 
up should be a vital concern when 
teaching these lessons. The youth 
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That You May Know 

Lessons 12 through 16 include a 
review lesson (13). In preparing 
for the review, feel free to formu- 
late your own questions or test. 
You want to discover whether your 
class has increased in understand- 
ing as well as in knowledge. 

By this time your class should be 
on the way to doing some creditable 
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in your class may appear to be ask- 
ing questions to get you off the 
track. There may be an important 
reason why the particular ques- 
tions are asked. Can you help them 
find answers? Is it always necessary 
to answer the question at the mo- 
ment it is asked? How do you 
handle the answers? 


Opening Our Bibles 

To prepare for teaching Lessons 
12-16 you may want to study sever- 
al chapters in The Faith We Teach. 
Look at Chapter 6, “Grace and 
Faith,’ and Chapter 10, “The 
Christian Life.” The Bible bases for 
these lessons should whet your ap- 
petite to read more in each book of 
the Bible mentioned. Further read- 
ing on your part may provide the 
answer to that unexpected question. 

Keep in mind that you will be 
discussing God active in history 
among living people. You will want 
to do more than give a passing 
mention to the Christmas story. 
Show how God was preparing his 
people for the visitation of his Son 
when you teach the Old Testament. 


Bible study with you as their guide. 
Some concepts are more difficult to 
grasp than others. Try to be as fa- 
miliar with the material as possible 
and then help your students find 
answers for themselves. Too often 
they parrot your statements back 
the way they think you want to 
hear them. Help them express 
themselves in their own words. 
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Perhaps you will want to plan 
time to review Luke 2 this month. 
The Christmas story never grows 
old. The world may weary us of 
Christmas by the end of this month, 
but God’s people cannot be robbed 
of their joy. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 11-16 include two im- 
portant topics: the conversion of 
Saul and the meeting of Peter and 
Cornelius. These may be familiar 
stories to your pupils, but will give 
much food for thought. 

Read two chapters in The Faith 
We Teach which may be especially 
helpful: Chapter 5, “Man,” and 
Chapter 10, “The Christian Life.” 
List some questions you think can 
be discussed in connection with the 
lessons assigned. Formulate possible 
answers. 

In what respects is our conversion 
similar or different from Saul’s? 
Does the church today need to hear 
the story of Peter and Cornelius 


Bible Storytime 


By Betry Bock 


| Bee Kindergarten Teacher's 
Guide asks, “Are you ready for 
Christmas?” This question should 
be considered by all the teachers of 
the preschool and parents’ classes. 
But to answer we sometimes must 
of necessity ask another question. 
Perhaps we first must ask ourselves, 
“What is Christmas?” The church 
school teacher’s answer to himself 
cannot but affect the ideas and 
philosophy taught in class. 
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again? Why, or why not? What 
are hindrances to the growth of the 
church in the world today? 


If God Were King 


It is relatively easy to solve the 
grave problems of life by saying 
that something should be thus and 
so. Anyone can give a decent an- 
swer to a hypothetical case. But 
what do we do when we are con- 
fronted with questions crying for 
answers? You may never know 
how your sessions may help some- 
one answer a disturbing question. 

Study Chapter 11, “The Christian 
and Culture,” in The Faith We 
Teach as part of your preparation 
this month. This may help you 
bring some of the questions up to 
date which are in the textbook. Re- 
late the suggested questions to con- 
temporary life as much as you can. 
Ultimately your class must answer 
the questions where they live. 

Plan some time to relate the 
Christmas story to life today. 


It is dificult to imagine someone 
in our so-called Christian society 
who has not heard about Jesus the 
Savior. But suppose a man came to 
you and asked, “What is Christ- 
mas?” How could you best tell him 
of Jesus’ birth and the wonderful 
promise that he is our Savior? Does 
your answer reflect sound biblical 


Mrs. Bock teaches at Good Shepherd 
Church, Vickery, Ohio, where her hus- 
band serves as pastor. 
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knowledge or does it reflect the 
many secular influences which daily 
come to us? Does it reflect the Christ- 
mas story as told in magazines, on 
radio, and television, stories which 
are often based on the principle of 
a reward for goodness? Secular 
songs emphasize what the young- 
ster will get if he is good. This is 
not the doctrine we wish to foster 
in our witnessing and teaching. 

The Advent and Christmas sea- 
sons are times in the church year 
when the pericopes and the church 
school lessons center upon one cen- 
tral theme. The doctrine of God the 
Son, one of the chapters in The 
Faith We Teach, should be thor- 
oughly studied either privately or at 
your monthly teachers’ meeting. 

The preparation for and the cele- 
bration of the Christmas season tend 
to become an emotional experience. 
The opportunities to witness to oth- 
ers are many. The concept the child 
has about Christmas depends upon 
the attitude of adults around him. 
Every effort must be made to teach 
the real meaning of this historical 
religious event. 

Much of the continuity of Unir 3 
can be visualized as a movie or tele- 
vision filmstrip. Many uses can be 
made of flannelgraph, puppetry, and 
dramatization. 

Sess1on 10 tells of the fulfillment 
of the promise made in Sesston 9. 
The boys and girls will be inter- 
ested in the baby’s name. It is im- 
portant that they know that John 
grew up and became the strong, 
faithful follower of God who wit- 
nessed to the people of the promised 
Savior. John could be likened to 
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the pastor of the church who tells 
about the goodness of Jesus and his 
love for us every Sunday. 

Just as an angel foretold the birth 
of John, an angel again brought the 
promise of the birth of another baby. 
Allow the children to retell the story 
and place the figures of the angel, 
Joseph, and Mary in a creche or on 
a poster after the teacher has first 
told the story in Session 11. 

Session 12 is an opportune time 
to emphasize the reason for giving 
gifts at this holiday and the im- 
portance of knowing that Jesus was 
God’s gift to us. Posing or drama- 
tizing the Christmas story will help 
the preschool boys and girls to ex- 
press their emotions and their un- 
derstanding of the biblical facts. 

Session 13 will be taught on the 
Sunday before Christmas. It will be 
advantageous to retell the Christmas 
story and to emphasize the joy in 
our lives because of the birth of 
Jesus. Just as we are happy about 
God’s great gift, so were the faith- 
ful believers in Jesus’ time happy 
when they recognized the prom- 
ised Messiah when his parents took 
him to the Temple. 

Unir 4 stresses the work Jesus 
came into this world to do. SEss1on 
14 tells of his preparation for this 
work. John and Jesus are now 
grown up. Both have been obedient 
to the will of God. At Jesus’ baptism 
God identifies his Son. 

This is not to be a lesson on the 
doctrine of baptism, but some ques- 
tions may come up. A review of the 
chapter on baptism in The Faith 
We Teach and the preschool age 
level page can be helpful. 
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The Lutheran Teacher, Volume XXXVII 


Compiled by Thelma Warneking 


ACTIVITIES 
Flannelgraph—Friend or Foe? Oct., |4 
Making a Diorama ......... Nov., 16 


Puppetry in Sunday School .. Jan., 18 


ADMINISTRATION 
Church School Secretary, The. .Dec., 8 


Goncreteldeasuamas sen ee Jan., 22; 
Feb., 21; Apr., 15; June, 24; July, 13 
Direct Wines wameresatr.ct pace et @et,, 28 
EOGUSI are at neente.G Bc eats ee July, 3 
Here Come the Parents ..... Sept., 8 
Lagging Attendance Called for 
NGIOT cienalae crcaient Oa nes Aug., 5 
Parish Education Plans ...... Jan., 20; 
Mar., 22; June, 15; Oct., 18; Dec., 26 
PaSitgredteeap tte tt Cae ted hates ie Aug., 34 
Put Your Chart Before Your Course 
ag eT NE Mae pte June, 10 
Reports with a Purpose ..... June, 17 
Summer Sabbaticals in Sunday School 
SEER chee tc aa ae Octal 
Teaching Creatively in a Small Church 
ME art ae ek Alt el iritn HRN) um oy @ct, 4 
We Had Problems .. . We Solved 
Ai tage ete eeelene Leee clce Peoe Sept., 18 


Why Didn't They Come? ... Mar., 13 
ADULT EDUCATION 

@onchotonlcdoasmaenana ae Noy., I 

Seniitopal Olen euacee ceret caer Mar., 15 


Parish Education Plans 
ne tert Net aa June, 15; Aug., 26 


Variety, the 1962 Spice ...... Jan. 7 

We've Started an Adult Christian 
Education Program ........ June, 5 

ADVENT 

Immanuel—God with Us ..... Dec., 4 

Junior Lutheran News ...... Nov., 22 

Our Elementary Schools...... Dec., 27 

What's New to View? ...... Nov., 28 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


As a Matter of Fact..See each issue 
Directives) -eeiaseen ee See each issue 
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AMERICAN LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
.. May, 14; 


Our Elementary Schools . . 
June, 13; July, 14; Aug., 14; 
Sept., 32; Dec., 28 


AMERICAN UNIFORM SERIES 
"But I'm Not an Artist" .... Sept., 21 
Lesson Enrichments, see American Uni- 
form Series in each issue 


AUDIO-VISUALS 
"But I'm Not an Artist’ .... Sept., 21 
Flannelgraph—Friend or Foe? Oct., 14 
For Your Summer Sunday School 


SNE Se go atereaias ee ee June, 28 
Making a Diorama ......... Nov., 16 
Overcoming Teaching Barriers Feb., || 
BeSca entities Geer eee Feb., 34 
Projected Aids Are in Your Reach 

cea SEOs, IS TR eee ean Feb., 7 
Puppetry in Sunday Schoo! .. Jan., 18 


Summer Sessions on World Missions 


dice Cech One CLIT Ae yr a July, 28 
Tape Recorder—A Versatile Tool, The 
Be crete ena s ene July, 5 
What Are They Watching? .. May, || 
What's New to View? .... Jan., 21; 


Feb., 23; Mar. 12; May, 25; Aug. 12% 
Sept., 30; Nov., 28; Dec., 16 


AUGSBURG GRADED SERIES 

Lesson Enrichments, see Augsburg 
Graded Series in October through 
May issues 

Preparation for New Sunday School 
WO a nyat, wor cee ron ares Sept., 37 

Primary Department Lesson Schedule 
Seal Aeee elses Sher Melo ra Aug., 31 

Summer Sunday School Helps 
Pe ere eae emia fe: June, 28; July, 28 


BIBLE 
FOCUS. 135 fia uye me narre ek eee Apr., 3 
New Testament with Pictures, The 


Fh golie rine Way that Seen eee ee ae Aug., 16 
LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Teachers Get New Insights on the 


DIDIGLa cree pre ety cer a Jann 
deneaeansaRS Viewer 9 Seen a Apr., 9 
What Bible Study Means to Me 

PICA wey rer Se ee Oe Sept., 6 
What's New to View? ...... Feb., 23 


BIBLE STORYTIME 


Lesson Enrichments, see Bible Story- 
time in each issue 


Parish Education Plans ...... Aug., 26 
BIBLE STUDY 
Variety, the 1962 Spice ...... Jan., 7 
What Bible Study Means to Me 
= Eine eee Pace tae hatte Og na Sept., 6 
BIBLICAL SITES 
But Thou, Bethlehem ........ Dec., 20 
O Jerusalem, Jerusalem .... Oct., 20 
New Testament with Pictures, The 
5G o CARTON rediery a tecaens cee ee Aug., 16 
BOOKS 
Junior Lutheran News........Dec., 24 
New Church School Hymnal, The 
eRe Ate a EON Ny Feb., 17 
INGWAILOOISo wish ettariee et at June, 21 
CATECHISM 
Catechization Can Be Fun .. Nov., 12 
Concrete Ideas .... Apr., 15; Nov., || 


CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOL 
Fourth School in 75 Years, The 


13 3 ata be rec eens ban ML Oia, 1 
Latin or Spanish Every Day .. July, 14 
INGWATIOGIS 6205 Seo os wa ceew Mien 7a 
Our Elementary Schools .... May, 14; 


June, 13; July, 14; Aug., 14; 
Sept., 32; Dec., 27 


CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES 
Lesson Enrichments: 


2nd Quarter, Year Ill ...... Jan., 31 
3rd Quarter, Year Ill ..... Apr., 3! 
4th Quarter, Year Ill ...... July, 31 
Ist Quarter, Year | ...... Ocines? 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 
PNCISCU EO MINN oe Cites acts Ktoerers 3 Jan., 15 
BOGHSHPM Laie oe aibcasle Shes Mar., 3 
Gesima Is the Great Connector 
MED rc ry ity ted Ah. 2 Feb., 14 
Junior Lutheran News ...... Nov., 22 
Lent Is a Battle: Good Against Evil 
Mar., 17 
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PSP ea etatiis ee NORA s May, 34 
True Easter Parade, A ...... Apr., 16 
What's New to View? 

OP eR YS a te oe Nov., 28; Dec., 16 
What's So Great About Pentecost? 


. May, 21 

CHRISTMAS 
But Thou, Bethlehem ........ Dec., 20 
Dineet# Linesman he es erncs ae Dec., 18 
Immanuel—God with Us .... Dec., 4 
O Come Let Us Adore Him .. Nov., 8 
Our Elementary Schools ....Dec., 27 


What's New to View? 
WANS ec eae Nov., 28; Dec., 16 


CHURCH 


See American Lutheran Church, 
Lutheran Church 


CHURCH PAPERS 


Junior Lutheran News ..... Sept., 28 
New slloolstrw ann mace re Une mas 
Parish Education Plans ..... Aug., 26 


CONFIRMATION 
See Catechism 


CONGREGATIONAL ACTIVITY 
See Administration 


CURRICULUM 

AsvasMatter on Fachi:sun as. cs Uaneen 
Feb., 4; July, 4; Sept., 3 
Dikeets Minesasecaetoer cme nec May, 15 
uGoodsNiewsiawasacein ese July, 22 

New Courses for Sunday Schoo] at 
OMe sp nee ahaa eee en ser Sept., 12 
Noewelloolsi:s Wencarace ut nectar June, 21 
Of Course, Tests of Courses .. July, 9 
Parish Education Plans .... July, 24; 


Aug. 26% Sept., 26; Dec. 26 
Put Your Chart Before Your Course 


Dan eee oe ne er a June, 10 

Teachers Get New Insights on the 
Biblevias: > esate ee Vain, & 

Teaching Materials of the ALC, The 
pi Sons Stata cater hh West May, |7 
ikestingn@ OUnSeSmtney sae eee Aug., 20 
WES HACE oe 6 i MO) so eee Nov., 25 
HUNG BGIITCV.G; snes rears cece cnss Mar., 5 

What | Learned Teaching Seventh 
Grader Melos ee ae Aug., 9 
What's New to View? ...... Sept., 30 

DISTRICT DIRECTORS 

Gonchetes| ceases ederr are June, 24 
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DOCTRINE 
AgraMatteniotibact. a. cai ins Jan., 4 
@oncneteuldeasainns.c eae Feb., 21 
How | Teach the Crucifixion. .Apr., 12 
Place of Doctrine in Christian Educa- 


iihed gpa N|aKopt Aree oeeamenaey gation eae Apr., 5 
Place of Doctrine in Christian Educa- 
HOM UL eaaae ane eee eT ea May, 8 
Pas G i agese ae calnenliny pitiaes econ de June, 34 
EPIPHANY 
What's New to View? ...... Dec., 16 
EQUIPMENT 
"But I'm Not an Artist’ .... Sept., 21 
@oncretenideasenneiee eae July, 13 
Projected Aids Are in Your Reach 
MeN yO ater ae daO NTNU oie Feb., 7 
Tape Recorder—A Versatile Tool, The 
West aan nah ead a nde Eel July, 5 
Teaching Creatively in a Small Church 
SI cel ey era le teehee cua wae brant Wis Oct., 4 
EVANGELISM 
Lagging Attendance Called for Action 
LE Esa US eds Ce a ec Ne SR eT Aug., 5 


Parish Education Plans 
Hi seers DAMA Ih SEA July, 24; Sept., 26 
Summer Sabbaticals in Sunday School 
Beet atcha ge oon aol re Boy asks Oct, 0 
See also Witnessing 


FAMILY 
See Parents 


FIELD TESTS 

As a Matter of Fact 

Pre ireNbar July, 4; Sept., 3; Dec., 3 

ALS Epes cates .. May, 15 

ee TNA 
Parish Education Plans 

TUDES ney ed 2 Oh esa Sept., 26; Dec., 26 
licshings Sourses ase iesen eG 20 
MOSHI: ayia © Omtynesuat Nov., 25 


FILMSTRIPS 
See Audio-Visuals 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
Concrete Ideas 


HISTORY 
Focus on Past History 


INSTITUTES 
See Leadership Education 
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JUNIOR LUTHERANS 
Asal) Matte vot Fact) 02. cn) 
Junior Lutheran News ...... June, 8; 
Aug.,-24; Sept., 28; Oct., 26; 
Nov., 22; Dec., 24 
Parish Education Plans May, 16 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 

As a‘Matter of Fact 
ea Feder abe Jan., 4; June, 4; Sept., 3 
Dinecheltinesmsrsnie Apr., 23; July, 20 
Rotel fam ate ere NL Junem3s Augnas 

Parish Education Plans 
Apr., 20; May, 16; June, 15; July, 24 


Promised, Eand vA ui oes eos Noyv., 4 
Teachers Get New Insights on the 
Bibletsi\eo. acess cere ne ameenay Vet / 


LESSON HELPS 
See title of course 
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AsearMattetotninac tana tare Nov., 3 
METHODS 
“But I'm Not an Artist .... Sept., 21 


Flannelgraph—Friend or Foe? Oct., 14 
Making a Diorama ......... Nov., 16 
Puppetry in Sunday School .. Jan., 18 
What Are They Watching? .. May, || 
See also Audio-Visuals, Teaching 


MISSIONS 
Junior Lutheran News ...... Oct., 26 
Parish Education Plans ...... Aug., 26 
Pray with Our Missionaries .. Apr., 21 


Summer Sessions on World Missions 


Rie eedany thes ahve fake ca July, 28 
Using Assembly Periods to Teach 
Worlar Missions, ais sei Aug., 21| 
What's New to View? ...... Mar., 12 
MOTIVATION 
It Wasn't All Greek>....... Dec., 12 
Bromisecelecin clat/\Weae eee Nov., 4 


Teachers Get New Insights on the 


Bibles Gate sab eet eeelgeedenens Jan., 9 
MUSIC 
New Church School Hymnal, The 
SSOP Ae Te EM CL One 4! Feb., 17 
INEM Wetel Sun elses Muy ees June, 2] 
Parish Education Plans ...... July, 24 
What's New to View? ...... Dec., 16 
NURSERY 
Pre-Nursery Program, A ...... Jan., 5 
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Parish Education Plans 
Pete a hsp hiktatanl FSP i202 NUGe 26 
PARENTS 


Here Come the Parents .... Sept., 8 
Lagging Attendance Called for Action 


Sia ie MSE Ese aL aaa ay ene alec NUM 
PRAYER 
Pray with Our Missionaries .. Apr., 21 
PRESCHOOL 
Two Young Men Meet 20 Kindergart- 
MORSE aT ee rato Mocaia BETS Feb., 5 
See Bible Storytime 
PROJECTS 


Flannelgraph—Friend or Foe? Oct., 14 
Junior Lutheran News ......Nov., 22 
Making a Diorama ......... Nov., 16 


Puppetry in Sunday School .. Jan., 18 
REFORMATION 

RES SAME gents Syamllaadeecten 1 ar, Nov., 42 

Wihiatas New toeVilew.. see a Nov., 28 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Comerene! Wess he woos June, 24 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 

Rronmiscanbandyy Nice cee Nov., 4 
STEWARDSHIP 

Parish Education Plans .... Feb., 24; 


Mar., 22; May, 16; June, 15; 
Nov., 30; Dec.,. 26 


SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
For Your Summer Sunday School 
Pe Reais oelenc teas: Are ale June, 28 
Parish Education Plans ...... June, 15 
Summer Sabbaticals in Sunday Schools 


2th eh eure do ld et a Re cei EAP @Oct., 0 
Summer Sessions on World Missions 
placid la Getiareal «mea eet steers ee July, 28 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AT HOME 
Advertisement .... Gs HUGS BOS 


Sept., BeIOaty 19: Nov., 19 
New Courses for Sunday School at 


(Fall ey anes tees Se cay ee Ure Sept., 12 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
See Administration 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
FOCUS Laas A ater pais caer Aaa July, 3 
Two Young Men Meet 20 Kinder- 
GSEUMOLS ete ern Me eS cupet Feb., 5 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
As a Matter of Fact ........ June, 4 
Direct Lines 


Boeusi te tai taba <2 teeta sents July, 3 


utooeEhanisellnes sere w eee Mar., 9 
We Had Problems .. . We Solved 
PLAN gaia ey ein tle Moke tea Senn Ai Sept., 18 
See Leadership Education 
TEACHING 
Dine cis itness= suis June, 16; Sept., 16 
POGUS Masanori neengnes a eet LUV ANUKS eee) 
How | Teach the Crucifixion Apr., 12 
HaNViasiy heANiinGree kaa mann a Decatnl2 
My Best Teacher ........... July, 11 
RointeriotimesWay own ame July, 16 
P.S. .... Jan., 34; July, 34; Sept., 42 
Teacher | Remember Best, The 
PAIS eae SIM aN BY PE ARP a Mar., 23 
Teaching Creatively in a Small Church 
NARI ORS il tie etie EL) ot 5a HATERS Tania re ate Oct 4 
Two Young Men Meet 20 Kindergart- 
MERSMir assim meter tere ema are nee Feb., 5 
What | Learned Teaching Seventh 
Giraid ey. eae taune ess. uneay Aug., 9 
TRADITION 
PoG vite tas mee eakc cid ace aaa ReoNs Dec., 42 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
Direct qUiimesi rani cc. haviies tee Jan., 14; 
Febeu22 Mate Zilla A\onees 
RSzsinmOr sh Oeemerekenmarnis oh eee Mar., 15 
Parish Education Plans ...... Mar., 22 
PES eee | nt ar Lee ie eee Mar., 34 
Notoq harlem neers Mar., 9 
NAGS ED vavautia tarsi cts Gus Ui os Tre Mar., 7 
VES inva togrChonch pase Mar., 10 
CNM AMBIEN auc cate ee 3 Usk Mar., 5 
Why Didn't They Come? ... Mar., 13 
WEEKDAY CHURCH SHOOL 
See Junior Lutherans 
WITNESSING 
Dike ciaBinest een mewrnclaey were an! Nov., 20 
See Evangelism 
WORLD MISSIONS 
See Missions 
WORSHIP 
CrisistinnEdUcatlonie ers Nes May, 5 
New Church School Hymnal, The 
Wari Rescate any apie aa 01S Seba eines Feb. I'7 
Using Assembly Periods to Teach 
WronladMisstions, jan itae ete: Aug., 21 
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Dear Nate: 


We're in the midst of the but- 
we ve-always-done-it-this-way time of 
the year. You know what I mean, 

“Now, George, you know your 
folks always come to our house on 
Thanksgiving, and we go to my 
folks on Christmas!” 

“But, pastor, she’s always been 
in charge of the decorations in 
church for Christmas. After all, 
she buys the trees!” 

“Td like to have mid-week Ad- 
vent services, but none of the con- 
gregations around here have them, 
and our people are so busy!” 

“It doesn’t seem like church un- 
less we begin with ‘Holy, holy, 
holy.’ ” 

How many could you add? 
Think of your own family! [ll bet 
you have your share. 

We were talking about the mean- 
ing of doctrine in our Sunday 
school class a few weeks ago. At 
one point the word “tradition” 
came up, and someone asked, 
“What does ‘tradition’ mean, any- 
way?” I was stumped for a quick 
answer. 

On top of this question came 
another one, “How long does some- 
thing have to be done before it be- 
comes a tradition?” 

The second question gave me an 
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opportunity to get ready for the 
first one. My answer was to guess 
that the word meant “to speak 
across. Traditions usually are 
spoken across from one generation 
to another. This, at least, seemed to 
satisfy the class. 

But when I got home and looked 
up “tradition” in the unabridged 
dictionary I was shocked to find 
that immediately after the deriva- 
tion of the word was, “see treason, 
traitor, extradition.” 

Then I read the definitions: “act 
of delivering into the hands of an- 
other,’ and “more generally, any 
belief, custom, way of life, which 
has its roots in one’s family or 
racial past; an inherited culture, at- 
titude or the like; sometimes, a 
long-established convention.” That’s 
more like it. 

These definitions became the ba- 
sis for a good discussion. In fact, 
I now carry a dictionary to class; 
it's been interesting to see how 
many times it’s been used. 

What bothers me is that “tradi- 
tion” and “treason” are so close to- 
gether, at least in their original 
meanings. And, sad to say, so often 
when we are carrying on a tradi- 
tion (act of delivering into the 
hands of another) we might be 
committing treason (the betrayal of 
a trust). 

I hope there will be time in the 
next month to take a good look at 
Luke 2 again. I want to look up all 
the cross references too. Traditions 
are all right so long as you remem- 
ber their reason for being. 


Yours, 
Pit 
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